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PREFACE TO NEW EDITION 


The excavations of Sir Arthur Evans at Cnossus began in the 
year in which the fiist edition of this History of Greece appeared 
(1900). His amazing discoveries theie, followed and supple- 
mented by the woik of other explorers on many other prehistoric 
sites in Crete, have transformed our knowledge of the Aegean 
civilisation of the second millennium, and placed in a new focus 
the pioblems of eaily Greece. In consequence of these dis- 
coveiies, and of other researches (among which I may mention 
especially Professor Ridgeway’s Early Age of Greece and Mr. 
Leaf’s Troy\ it has been necessary to rewrite the greater part of 
Chapter 1 . An account of Cretan civilisation is included j the 
view that the pre-Achaean inhabitants of Greece were not Greeks, 
which it seems to me no longer possible to maintain, is aban- 
doned; and the Trojan War is recognised to be an historical 
event. 

Outside Chapter I. a few minor changes have been made. I 
need only mention that the accounts of the battles of Salamis 
and Plataea have been partly rewritten. 


J. B. B. 
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In determining the form and character of this book, I have been 
piompted by two convictions. One is that while, in writing a 
history based on the oiiginal authoiities and fiom one’s own 
personal point of view, it is natuial and certainly easier to allow 
it to range into seveial volumes, its compression into a single 
volume often produces a moie useful book. In the case of a 
new histoiy of Greece, it seemed worth while to undertake the 
more laborious task. The other opinion which I venture to hold 
is this. So far as history is concerned, those books which are 
capable of enlisting the interest of mature readers seem to me to 
be best also for informing younger students. Therefore, while 
my aim is to help education, this book has in view a widei circle 
than those merely who aie going through a course of school or 
university discipline. 

It was a necessaiy consequence of the limitations of space 
which I imposed upon myself, that literature and art, philosophy 
and leligion, should be touched upon only when they directly 
illustrate, or come into some specially intimate connexion with, 
the political history. It will be found that I have sometimes 
interpreted this rule liberally ; but it is a lule which could be the 
more readily adopted as so many excellent works dealing with 
art, literature, and philosophy are now easily accessible. The 
interspeision, in a short political history, of a few unconnected 
chapters dmling, as they must deal, inadequately with art and 
literature seems useless and inartistic. 
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The existence of valuable handbooks, within the leach ot 
all, on constitutional antiquities has enabled me, in tiaring the 
development of the Athenian state or touching on the institutions 
of other cities, to»omit minor details. The leader must also seek 
elsewhere foi the sagas of Hellas, for a geographical desciiption 
of the country, for the topography of Athens. On the topo- 
graphy of Athens, and on the geogiaphy of Greece, he will find 
excellent woiks to his hand. 

Theie are two cautions which I must convey to the leadei, 
and it will be most convenient to state them heie. The first 
concerns the piehistoric age, which is the subject of the first 
chapter of this work. The evidence gathered by the reseaiches 
of archaeologists on the coasts and islands of the Aegean dining 
the last twenty years, as to the civilisation of piehistonr Giecce, 
brought historians face to face with a set of new ])roblems, for 
which no solutions that can be legarded as ccitain have yet been 
discovered. The ablest investigators diffei widely in their views. 
Fresh evidence may at any hour upset tentative conclusions and 
force us to seek new inteipretations of the data. The excavations 
which are now to be undertaken in Crete, at last restored to its 
own Greek world, may lead to unexpected results that may 
transfoim the whole question. Thus prehistoric Greece cannot 
be treated satisfactorily except by the method of discussion, and 
in a work like this, since discussion lies outside its scope, a 
writer can only describe the main features of the cultuie which 
excavation has revealed, and state with implied reserve the chief 
general conclusions, which he considers probable, as to the corre- 
lation of the archaeological evidence with the literary traditions 
of the Greeks. He must leave much vague and indefinite. The 
difficulty of the problems is increased by the circumstance that 
the literal y evidence concerning the doings and goings of the 
early Greek folks is largely embedded in myth and harder to 
extiact from its bed than buried walls or tombs fiom theii 
coverings of earth. The impoitance of the pre-Greek inhabitants 
of Greece, the mixed ethnical chaiacter of the historical Greeks, 
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the compaialively eaily date of the ‘‘Ionian” migration, the 
continuity of Aegean civilisation, the relation of the so-called 
‘‘ Mycenaean ” culture to the culture described by Homer, — 
these are the main t^oinls which I liave been content to 
emphasise.^ 

The second caution applies to all histories of Greece that 
have been written since the days of Ephoius. The eaily portion 
of Greek history, \vhich coriesponds to the seventh and sixth 
centuiies iFC., is inevitably distorted and placed in a false per- 
spective thiough the strange limitations of our knowledge. For 
at that time (as well as in the centuries immediately preceding, 
which are almost quite withdrawn from our vision) the cities of 
the western coast of Asia Minor formed the most impoitant and 
enlightened part of the Flellenic world, and of those cities in the 
days of their gieatness we have only some disconnected glimpses. 
Our knowledge of them hardly begins till Persia advances to the 
Aegean and they sink to a lower place in Greece, Thus the 
pages in which the Greeks of Asia should have the supreme 
place are monopolised by the development of elder Gieece; and 
the false impression is produced that the history of Hellas in the 
seventh and sixth centuries consisted merely or mainly of the 
histories of Sparta and Athens and their immediate neighbours. 
Darkness also envelops the growth of the young Greek com- 
munities of Italy and Sicily during the same period. The wrong, 
unfortunately, cannot be righted by a recognition of it. Athens 
and Sparta and their fellows abide in possession. Les absents cut 
tonjours tort. 

In the Notes and Refeiences at the end of the volume I 
have indicated obligations to modern research on special points. 
Here I must acknowledge my more general obligations to the 
histones of Grote, Freeman {History of Sicily\ Busolt, Beloch, 
E. Meyer {Geschichte des Altertums\ and Droysen. Though 
other histories of high reputation, both English and foreign, have 

^ It has been a disappointment to me that Pi'ofessor Ridgeway’s promised 
work on the “ Mycenaean ” age has not yet appealed. 
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been lespectfuliy consulted^ it is to those mentioned that I am 
chiefly indebted. But I owe peihaps a deepci debt to the 
wiitings of one who, though he has nevei written a foimal histoiy 
of Greece, has nnade countless invaliiabie contiibutions to its 
study — Professoi U. von Wilamowitz-Mollendoiff. Witli .some of 
his conclusions I do not agree, but I would express here deep 
sympathy with his methods and admiration foi the stimulating 
virtue of his wiitings. 

Several fiiends have been good enough to help me. T’he 
book has had the advantage of the ciiticisms of a mastei of the 
subject, Mr. Mahaffy, who most kindly lead through the pi oof- 
sheets. The first chapter is enriched by a small map of the 
“Mycenaean” sites of Crete, marked for me by Mr, J. L. Myres. 
Mr. Cecil Smith assisted me in the matter of illustialions taken 
from antiquities in the British Museum ; and Professor J^ercy 
Gardner superintended the preparation of some photographs from 
busts in the Oxford Galleries. 

All the plans and many of the maps (including Bactria and 
North-Western India) were roughly sketched by myself and then 
properly diawn by the skilful chartographers Messrs. Walker and 
Boutall. In the case of a plan or map that is not current, 1 
have stated in the List of Illustrations to what work I am in- 
debted. Nearly all the repioductions of coins are fiom coins in 
the British Museum. 

My obligations to Messrs. R. and R. Clark will be understood 
by those who have had the good fortune to have had works 
printed at their press. 


J. B. BURY 
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INTRODUCTORY 

GREECE AND THE AEGEAN 

The tivers and valleys, the mountains, bays, and islands of Gieece 
will become familiar, as our story unfolds itself, and we need not 
enter here into any minute description. But it is useful at the veiy 
outset to giasp some general features which went to make the history 
of the Greeks what it was, and what otherwise it could not have 
been. The chai actor of their histoiy is so intimately connected with 
the character of their dwelling-places that we cannot conceive it 
apart from their land and seas. ^ 

Of Spain, Italy, and Illyiicum, the three massy ^promontories of The 
which southein Euiope consists, Illyiicum in the east would have Illy nan 
closely resembled Spam in the west, if it had stopped short at the {or Balkan] 
north of Thessaly and if its offshoot Greece had been sunk beneath ^ ^ ^ ' 

the waters It would then have been no more than a huge block of 
solid land, at one cornei almost touching the shores of Asia, as 
Spam almost touches the shores of Afiica. But Gieece, its southern 
continuation, has totally different natural features, which distinguish 
it alike from Spam the solid square and Italy the solid wedge, and make 
the eastern basin of the Mediterranean strikingly unlike the western. 

Greece gives the impression of a group of nesses and islands. Yet m Character 
truth It might have been as solid and unbroken a block of continent, of Greece • 
on its own smaller scale, as the massive promontory from which it 
juts. Greece may be described as a mountainous headland broken 
across the middle into two parts by a huge rift, and with its whole the Gulf of 
eastern side split into fragments. We can trace the ribs of the frame- Corinth; 
woik, which a convulsion of nature bent and shivered, for the service, 
as it turned out, of the human race. The mountains which form the moun- 
Thessaly’s eastern barrier, Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion ; the mountains 
of the long islarid of Euboea ; and the string of islands which seem 
to hang to Euboea as a sort of tail, should have formed a perpetual 
mountainous chain — the rocky eastern coast of a solid promontory. 

IB B 
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Ai^ain, the iidges of Ihndus ^\hi^h divide 'Thesscily fioiii Kpiius find 
then piolonj^ation in the heights of Coi.i\, and 

then, ih an oblique soiitli-castwaid line, dellecleil fioni ith naliind 
diicction, the chain is continued in P.iniassus, lleliLon, and 
Cithaeion, m the hills of Attica, and in the islands which would he 
pait of Atlica, if Attica had not dipped beneath the uatcis. In the 
same way the mountains of the Peloponnesus aie a contiiuuition of (he 
imaoi/iaiy moimtams of E[jiius Thus icstoimp the fiamowoik m out imai^ma- 
rt'ionsfnii- tion and laismg the diydand from tlie sea, nc reionstnitt, as the 
(hcece that might ha^c been, a lo/enge of land, iibbed with chains of 
bills stictchmg south-easUvaid fai out into the Aegean Jf n.ituie 
had given the Giecks a land like this, then histoiy wamkl ha\e been 
cntiiely changed ; and by imagining it we aie helped to undeist<ind 
hoM' much they owed to the ac< idents of natuie. In a land of capes 
and deep bays and islands it was detci mined that waterways should 
be the ways of then expansion. They wcie diiven as it were into 
the aims of the sea. 

IM- The most sti iking featuie of continental Gieece is the deep gulf 

PORI AN r which has cleft it asunder into two paits. The southein half ought 
island — as its Gicek name, ‘‘the island of IVdops,” 
pLnmiPs ^^^gRosts — but it holds on to the continent by a naiiow' bridge of 
/ T/ic land at the eastern extremity of the great cleft Now this physical 
(hrat Inlet feature had the utmost significance for the history of Giccce ; and its 
(Gulf of may be viewed in thicc ways, if \vc consider the 

existence of the dividing gulf, the existence of the isthmus, and the 
fact that the isthmus was at the eastern and not at the w^csiern end. 
I. The double effect of the gulf itself is clear at once. It let the sea 
in upon a number of folks who would other wis*e have been inland 
mountaineeis, and increased enoimously the length of the seaboard 
of Greece. Further, the gulf constituted southern Greece a woild by 
itself; so that it could be regarded as a separate land fioin northern 
Greece — an island practically, with its owm insular interests. 2. But 
if the island of Pelops had been m very truth an island, if thcic 
had been no isthmus, there would have been fiom the earliest ag^'s 
direct and constant intercourse between the coasts which aic washed 
by the Aegean and those which aie washed by the Ionian Sea. The 
eastern and western lands of Greece w^ould have been brought nearer 
to one another, when the ships of trader or waiiior, instead of 
tediously circumnavigating the Peloponnesus, could sail from the 
eastern to the western sea tliroug-h the middle of Greece. The dis- 
appearance of the isthmus would have revolutionised the loads of 
traffic and changed the centres of commetce ; ai*d the wars of 
Grecian history would have been fought out on othei lines. How 
important the isthmus was may perhaps be best illustrated by a 
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modern instance on a far mightiei scale. Remove the budge which 
joins the southern to the northern continent of America, and 
contemplate the changes which ensue in the loutes of tiade and in 
the conditions of naval warfare in the gieat oceans of the globe 3. 

Again, if the bridge which attached the Peloponnesus to the mainland 
had been at the western end of the gulf, the lands along cither shore 
of the inlet would have been accessible easily, and sooner, to the 
comineicc of the Aegean and the orient ; the civilisation of north- 
western Greece might have been more rapid and intense ; and the 
histoiy of Boeotia and Attica, unhooked from the Peloponnesus, 
would have run a different couise. 

The charactci of the Aegean basin was another determining // The 
condition of the history of the Greeks Strewm with countless 
islands it seems meant to promote the intercourse of folk with folk. 

The Cyclades, which, as we have seen, belong pioperly to the 
fiamework of the Greek continent, pass imperceptibly into the isles 
which the Asiatic coast throws out, and there is foimed a soit of 
island bridge, inviting ships to pass from Greece to Asia. The 
\^estern coast of Lesser Asia belongs, m truth, more naturally to 
Euiope than to its own continent ; it soon became part of the Greek 
woild , and the Aegean might be considered then as the true centre 
of Greece. 

The west side of Greece too was well furnished with good The west 
harbours, and though not as rich in bays and ^nds as the east, 
was a favourable scene for the development of trade and civilisation. 

It was no long voyage from Corcyra to the heel of Italy, and the 
inhabitants of western Greece had a whole world open to their 
enterprise. But that world was barbarous in early times and had no 
civilising gifts to offer ; whereas the peoples of the eastern seaboaid 
looked towards Asia and w^ere drawn into contact with the 
immemoiial civilisations of the Orient. The backward condition of 
western as contiasted with eastern Greece m eaily ages did not 
depend on the conformation of the coast, but on the fact that it faced 
£j#vay from Asia ; and in later days we find the Ionian Sea a busy 
scene of commerce and lined with prosperous communities which are 
fully abreast of Gieek civilisation. 

The northern coast of Africa, confronting and challenging the 
three peninsulas of the Mediterranean, has played a remaikable part 
m the history of southern Europe. Phom the earliest times it has 
been historically associated with Europe, and the story of geology A/nca, 
illustrates the fitness of this connexion. Western Europe and 
northein Afrioa weie once in days long past united together 
by bridges of continuous land ; and this ancient continent, which terranean 
we might call Europo- Libya, was perhaps inhabited by peoples of a in the 
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homogeneous race, who wete sevciecl from one anothei when the 
ocean was let m and the Meditciranean assumed its piesent shajie 
Sicily, a lemnant of the old land-biidge, has always Ix^xn foi Italy a 
step to, or a step fiom, Afiica ; while Spam needs no island to 
bridge her strait* 

Gieece is a land of moiintains and small valleys; it has few 
plains of even moderate sue and no considerable riveis. ll is 
thcrefoie well adapted to be a countiy of scpaiate communities, each 
])rotcctcd against its neighbouis by billy barriers ; and the liistoiy of 
the Greeks, a stoiy of small independent states, could not have been 
wioiight out m a land of dissimilar formation The political history 
of all coiintiies is m some measuie under the influence ofgeogiaphy ; 
but ill Gieece geogratihy made itself pie-cmmently felt, and fought 
along with olhci forces against the accomplishment of mitional unity. 
Tlie islands foimed states by themselv^es, but, as seas, while like 
mountains they sevei, may also, unlike mountains, unite, it was less 
difficult to foini a sea than a land empiic. In the same way, the 
hills prevented the development of a brisk land traffic, while, as we 
have seen, the broken character of the coast and the multitude of 
islands facilitated mtei course by water. 

There is no barrier to break the winds which sw'ccp ovei the 
Euxine from the Asiatic continent towards the Greek shoies and 
render Thrace a chilly land. Hence the C^rcek climate has a certain 
severity and bracing quality, which promoted the vigour and energy 
of the people. Again, Gieece is by no means a lich and fruitful 
country. It has few well-watered plains of large size ; the cultivated 
valleys do not yield the due ciop to be expected from the aica ; the 
soil is good for bailey but not rich enough for wheat to glow freely. 
Thus the tillers of the earth had hard work. And the nature of 
the land had consequences which tended to promote maritime enter 
prise. On one hand, richer lands beyond the seas attracted the 
adventurous, especially when the growth of the population began 
to pi ess on the means of suppoit. On the other hand, it ultimately 
became necessary to supplement home-grown coin by wheat impoilc*d 
fiom abroad. But if Demeter denied her highest favonis, the vine 
and the olive grew abundantly in most paits of the country, and their 
cultivation was one of the cliief features of ancient Greece, 



CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF GREECE AND THE HEROIC AGE 

Sect. i. The Origin of the Greeks 

Our European civilisation had its origin in Gieece, and we must 
date its beginnings to more than three thousand years ago. We 
know that in the thirteenth century B.c. the Greek tongue was 
spoken throughout the Greek peninsula, and that at the same time, 
or not much later, Greek minstrels were singing hexameter lays and 
bringing that marvellous metre to perfection. But when we try to 
reach further back and to discover whence the Greek-speaking folks 
came and how long they had possessed their country, we find little 
that is certain. 

In oui eaihest written recoid, the Iliad of Homer, the Achaeans Cneecewas 
appear as the most prominent among the Gieek peoples. There are inhabited 
reasons for believing that after the middle of the second millennium 
invaders came down from the north, penetrated into the Peloponnesus, 
and founded or occupied those states which were afterwards glorified Achaean 
in the Homeric poems ; and that these invaders were the Achaeans. conquests. 
But vaiioLis opinions may be held as to the significance of this 
event. It has been supposed that it was in fact the Greek conquest of 
Gteece ; that the Achaeans and their fellows weie the original people 
who first spread the Gieek tongue over the peninsula, hitherto 
inhabited by men who spoke no Aryan speech. Or we may hold 
that men of Greek speech were already in the land, and that the 
work of the conquerors, whether Greeks themselves or men speaking 
some other Aryan language, was not to create Greece, but to 
stimulate her and guide her peoples into new paths. For seveial 
reasons it seems probable that the second opinion is true, and that 
the Achaean invasion is to be compared not to the Anglo-Saxon 
occupation of Britain but rather to the Norman conquest. There 
are no traces of the survival of an older pre-Greek language, and 
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It IS diffiruU to conccne that tbc conquered popiiLilion could in d 
centuiy or two have l>erome, entirely and thiou|»]H)ut, (iu*ek like 
their conqueiois. On the oilici hand, a small body of c on([ii{‘rois, 
enteiing into possession of a civilisation supenor to then own, might 
in a short time l 5 e assimilated to their subjects. The inha]>itants of 
the hilly uplands of Aicadia boasted that they had lived among theii 
mountains before the biith of the moon. Here there were no 
Achaean settlements, and if the inhabitants had not been already 
Greek, Aicadia must have remained, like Wales or Cornwall, a land 
of alien speech long aftei the Achaean conquest. 

But although we conclude that it had become Gicek centuiics 
f/ie Gfeek<;. before the Achaeans appealed on the scene, the Greek peninsula wds 
not always Gieek. The original coming of the (Reeks was utterly 
foigotten by their descendants, and we aie unable to fix its date. ITic 
old home of the invaders is supposed to have lain in the north-west 
legions of the Balkan peninsula. They must have come soutliwaid 
in such numbcis as to extinguish uUeily the native speeches which 
they found in their new coiintiy. The men whom the Greeks 
conquered leaimed the new tongue and forgot theii own. But they 
ppulaiion. had given to many a hill and rock the name which was to abide with 
it for ever. Coiinth and Tiiyns, Parnassus and OlymjDus, Aiiie and 
Larisa, are names which the Greeks seem to have received from the 
ancient inhabitants. And some of these names which are also found 
in the western parts of Asia Minor suggest that the primeval people 
belonged to a race which was diffused on both sides of the Aegean. 

We shall not perhaps be far astray if we conjecture that the 
Greeks descended into Greece in the course of the thud millennium. 
Their conquest may have been a gradual infiltration of people after 
people rather than the single migration of a vast host and may have 
extended over many years. But by 2000 B.C, Zeus, the great Inclo- 
Dies f Her. ) European lord of Heaven, was probably invoked throughout the 
length and breadth of the land 

The Greeks of history who had completely forgotten this far- 
distant past were not exclusively the descendants of these Grt^k 
invaders. For. it is not to be supposed that the conqueied people 
was abolished or obliterated. The idea that the older inhabitants 
The%nctory were entirely crushed out and a clear field left for the ncwcomeis is 
of the Greek to exactly the same kind of false inference fiom language to 
race, which makes out Greeks and Romans, Celts and Germans, 
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purity of Slavs and Illyrians, Phrygians and Armenians, Persians and ancient 
blood in the Indians, to be the posterity of common Aryan ancestors, because 
Greeks of they all Spoke kindred tongues. The Greek language is vigoious 
iisoiy. masterful, as its subsequent history has shown,^ It made a 

^ I. Its vigoui is proved by its sui vival with comparatively little change. There 
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complete conqucbl of the languages of the older inhabitants ; in 
\vhate\ci land the Gieeks settled, it became exclusively the language 
of the land But the extermination of the older tongues docs not 
mean the cxteimmation of the older races. The men among whom 
the Greeks settled, or whom they conquered, learned the new tongue 
and forgot then* owm. There w’as fusion of the old and the new^; 
and the Indo-Euiopean gods of the invadeis had to make terms 
with the deities of the natives. 

SiccT. 2. Aegean Civilisation. Crete 

If Gieece, as we may fairly believe, was Gieek since days to 
which we cannot reach back, there flourished close to its shoies a 
great non-Gieek civilisation which had a decisive influence on its 
foi tunes and of which we know far moie than of the contemporary 
Greeks. It is only recently that we have become aivare of this 
“Aegean'^ civilisation, as it is called, which had giown steadily m 
Cl etc and m Melos and othei islands of the Aegean, from icmote 
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beginnings m the stone age, until towards the end of the thud 
millennium Ciete enteied upon a period of power and biilliancy Crete 
which rivals in interest the more famous civilisations of Egypt and 
Babylon. The monuments which leyeal the great age of Crete have 
Ipen dug out of the earth ; and although Greek tradition lemcmbered 
that Crete was once a stiong sea power, no one suspected that this 
island had been the home of a life- and art-higWy developed and 
vaiious, and the centre of _a .culture wdnch spicad fai over the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

is less dilfcreiicc between the Gieek of to-day and the Gieek of the days of Xeno- 
phon, than between the It^nghsh of to-day and the English of Gow^ei’s age, 2 Its 
niasterfiilness is illuslinted by the victoiy it gained ovei its Skuonic sistei in the , 
Ivliddle Ages. 'Hie Slavs who settled in the Peloponnesus lost their own tongue 
and adopted Gieek, It failed, howcvci, to mastei Albanian. 

^ It may be conjectuied that the niixltire of the Gieeks with the native peoples 
had a decishe effect in dilfeieiitiating the Greek dialects. Subsequent invasion 
of Illyiians and, othei s eauied the piocess further, 
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In the course of the thud millennium Crete had passed fiom the 
age of stone into the age of metal. The lemains of a homogeneous 
culture have been found all ovei the island, but the leading* 
settlements, the seats of the most poweiful mlers, weie Cnossus and Cnossus 
PhaestLis. Nearly at the middle of the north coast, the hill 
Cnossus IS situated a few miles from the sea, close to the banks > 

a stieam (Caiiatos). Before 2100 ac. a gieat palace was the first 

on this hill; and at Phaestus, m the south of the island, a palatial 
residence arose much about the same time. These palaces enduied ^ 
for several centuries ; and m this period the development of Cretan 
ait was maiked by the peifection of polychrome (many-coloured) 
pottery. We have some beautiful examples of what Cietan aitists 
could do, such as a fiesco pictuie of a little boy, who is painted in 
blue, picking white crocuses and placing them m a vase. 

The most interesting and nnpoitant fact about the civilisation oi Systems of 
the Cietans is that they could wnte We find first a method of 
picture wilting, m which each pictorial symbol, such as an ox head, (i) Hiero- 
or a gate, or an eye, lepresented a word ; ^ but at a later period theie glyphic 
was likewise used a system of “linear” signs, of which each probably 
stood for a syllable. A table of diink offerings, inscribed with signs Eaih 
of this kind, was found m the cave of Mount Dicte, already a holy iihear ' 
place and afterwards to be associated with the birth of Zeus (1850- 

We have no clue to the language of these documents. It seems b c ). 
unlikely that it was Indo-European ; it seems most likely that it was h^tiguage. 
cognate with the tongues of the Lycians and other ancient peoples of 
western Asia Minor. In eastern Crete a strange language was still 
spoken in late times when the rest of the island had become Greek ; 
we have some slight records of it which can be read but cannot be 
interpreted ; - and it would be natural to suppose that this was the 
same language which prevailed in the pre-Hellenic period. 

It was towards the year 1600 B.c. that the end of this period of E?id of 
Cretan history was marked by the partial destruction of the palace oifrst palace 
Cnossus. Kveiylhing points to the conclusion that this was f 
dmsequence of a 1 evolution within the island, and not of foreign j^ooa’.c 
invasion. Perhaps there was war between Cnossus and Phaestus ; 
at all events, the eaily palace of Phaestus seems to have survived 
the early palace of Cnossus. But a new dynasty was soon to take 
possession of the Cnossian hill, to develop further the native civilisa- 
tion and inaugurate a still moie brilliant peiiocl m the island’s history. 

^ The most remarkable document of pictoiial wilting found 111 Crete is a small 
teira-cottn disc ftom Phiiestus, entirely covered on both sides with pictuie-chaiacters 
uinning m a continuous spiial line. It seems to have been intended foi use as a 
die ; and it has been conjectured that the text is a leligions hymn. But there is 
reason for thinking that it is not of Cretan ougm, but was imported, perhaps 
from Lycia. Bee below, p. 136. 
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Aegean civilisation attained Us highest bloom m Ciele, but il had 
developed independently m the i-.lands 
of the Aichipelago, especially in Melos, 
where its continuous growth can be 
traced in the iinpoitant settlement of 
Phylakopi. Melos piodiices obsidian, 
which in the stone age and later was 
in great leqnest for the nianufacUue 
of knives and speai -points, and hei 
export of this piocluct, which ivas taken 
for instance to Egypt, may explain her 
eaily prospciity. Remains have been 
found which show that the eastern 
coast of Greece was not unaffected by - 

this insular civilisation. -'^^1 

We have still to glance at a great ''U 

stronghold which towaids the end 1 V ' '?/ ■' 
the third millennium stood on the hill ‘ 

of Troy, commanding the entrance of ' 
the Hellespont. It was not the fiist 
city that had been reared on that illus- 
trious hill, which lises to the height 
of about i6o feet, not far fiom the 
banks of the Scamaiider. The earliest 
settlement, fortified by a lude wall of 
un wrought stone, can still be traced ; 
and some of its primitive earth waie and 
stone implements have been found. An 
axe-head of white nephrite seems to 
show that in those remote clays there 
was a line of traffic, however slow and 
unceitain, between the Meditciranean 
and the Far East; for this white jade 
must have come from Ccntial Asia. 

'"On the ruins of this primeval city arose 
a great fortress, girt wuth a ivall of sun- 
baked brick, built on stiong stone 
foundations There weie three gates, 
and the angles of the walls weie pro- 
tected by toweis. The hiliabitaiits of 
this city lived in the stone and copper 
age; bronze was still a laiity. Their 
potteiy was chiefiy hand-made. But a 
tieasure of golden ornaments, wrought by skilful naftsnum, shows 



“Lead &giuc found in the 
Bi ick City ot 'IVoy. 




Fig. 3A. — The Plain of Troy. 
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that the place was wcaltliy. The most impoitant icatine to ha noted 
IS the oiuhne of the palace in this ancient city, lleie at the \ejy 
outset of Aegean civilisation we find the general plan of the main 
part of the house exactly the same as that which is desenbed, moie 
than a thousand years later, in the poems of Elomei. Fioin an 
outer gate we pass through a courtyaicl, m wdiich an aitai stood, into 
a square prelimmaiy chamber, and fiom it we enter the gieat hall, 
in the centie of which was the heartbd 

An enemy’s hand destroyed the castle by fire, and no tradition 
of its existence has suivived. When we come down bcven or 
eight centuries, to the famous city of which it was the picciusoi, w'e 
shall learn the probable secret of the piospeiity of its kings. 

It may be asked how, without the guidance of literaiy recoids, we 
can fix the successive stages of Aegean civilisation m an oidered 
senes and assign approximate dates to its periods. When we have 
started with the capital division of time between the age ot stone and 
the age of bronze, the pottei^s art is the chief clue for establishing a 
relative chronology within each of those ages. The clay vessels, fi cm 
the most simple and pnmitive moulded by hand to the most aitislic 
and elaborate wrought by wheel, can be arranged m a definite seiles ; 
and thus the things which are found in the same stratum as a pai- 
ticLilar class of sheids can be assigned to a definite place m this 
succession. Such things, found in association with paiticular stages 
in the development of pottery, may then become themselves 
additional criteiia foi dating remains. The history of Cietan civilisa- 
tion from the end of the stone age has by this means been ananged 
in thiee chief ages, called Eaily, Middle, and Late Minoan,” and 
each of these has been subdivided into three peilods.'^ 

It is to the intercourse of Crete with Egypt that we are indebted 
for the means of determining loughly the absolute dales of its hisloiy, 
or, m other words, of correlating its chronology witli the general 

^ 111 an adjacent building wc find not only the pieliminary cliambei (7rp65ajuos), 
but the vestibule outside it, as described by Horaei ^ 

^ The following table, assigning lougb dates to the Muklle and Late Miiioari 
penods, with some Egyptian synchronisms, may be useful 

MM I. B.C. asoo-sooo (Dynasty XT 2160-2000) 

MM i2 ,, 2000-1850 (Dynasty XII. 2000- ). 

MM3 ,, 1850-1600, 

LM I ,, 1600-1500 (Dynasty XVIII 1580- ). 

LM 2. ,, 1500-1400 (Tnotlimes III. 1500- , 

Amonhutep II 1450* ; 

Amenhotep III. 14x4-1383). 

Fall of Cnossus 140a. 

LM 3 ,, 1400-1100 (Amenhotep IV. s=Akhenateu, between 1383 and i tRo), 

(Dynasty XIX 1321- , 

Ramses II. 1310- ; 

Mernptah 1234-1314 ; 

Ramses III. 1202-1170). 
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cluonoloj^y of the world 'Thus a polychioinc Cretan vessel found in 
the tomb of King Senu^ert IH. (Scsostns) at Eg)ptian Ab^/dos enables 
us to conclude that the Second ])eiiod ol the Middle Minoan age 
was approaching its close about RC 1880. Again, the statuette of 
an Egyptian in ^101 ite stone, inscribed with bis name in Egyptian 
chaiacters, was found in a couit of the Cnossian palace, and its style 
makes it piobable that it was wrought iiiidci the Xllth 01 Xlllth 
Dynasty, perhaps in the second hali of the nineteenth century u.cd 
It was piobably about 1600 B.C that kings, peihaps of a new 
dynasty but not of a new lace, began to uile on the hill of Cnossus. 
The palace had been rebuilt on a grander scale, and adapted to 
more sumptuous needs, though there was no change in the geneial 
architectuial style; and about 1500 B c. it seems to have been 
extensively remodelled. It coveied an area of about hve acics. 
It was not fortified by an exterior wall ; its lords seem to have 
trusted to their ships for defence against foreigm m^adeis. To 
the east and to the west of a gieat central court were extensive 
labyrinths of rooms and passages, and the lemams of staii cases 
show that in some paits the building rose to the height of three or 
four storeys. The principal balls were lit at one end by. open 
shafts or “light-wells,’’ walled in on tbiec sides, and on the fourth 
open to the hall fi'om which they were sepaialed by two or three 
columns. There weie bathrooms, and there was an excellent system 
of diainage by pipes, supeiior perhaps to any of the contrivances 
that have been since in use till quite lecenl times. If the palace 
bad merely served as the habitation of the royal household it need 
not have been so laigc ; but it was much moie. It was the seat of 
a government which controlled not merely the neighbouring regions 
or even the island, but a maritime empire. The administration of 
this empire was conducted on careful business lines as is shown by 
the financial documents found in the archives. We may fairly 
surmise that there existed a well-developed system of administrative 
machinery which needed considerable room foi its offices. The 
rich tributes which the kings derived from their dependencies were 
stored in the palace, and various industries were caiiied on within 
Its w^alls for the private needs of the monarch and also piobably for 
purposes of commerce. The discovery of an olive pi ess and great 
jars for oil-storage suggests that not only did the palace supply itself 
with the oil required for its cooking and its lamp-fuel, but that the 
king himself may have traded m oil, which seems at this time to 

1 The dates of the Xlth, Xllth, and following dynasties '^have been much 
disputed, but the view has lecently gamed giound that the XHth (to which 
Sesostris belongs) began about 2000 b c , and the Xlth may be placed about 
!2i6o-200O B.C. 
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have been one of the punupal Cielan cxpoits. Then theie was 
accommodation for the sculpioib and painteis who weic employed m 
the royal scivice ^ theic is evidence that the paints were manufactuicd 
on the spot, and a sculptoFs woiksliop has been discovered. 

One of the mhst notable looms in this spacious palace was the 
Chamber of the Thione, enteied thiouyh an anteroom fiom the 
cential coiiit. dlie thionc is a stone seat adorned with a painted 
design, and on cithei side aie benches along the wall. IIcic the 
king may have sat m council with his ministers Adjoining this 
apartment was a 100m open to the air, containing a tank, and its 
walls showed a pictuie of Egyptian character, a landscape with liver, 
sedge, and palms. Most of the piincip<il chambers and corridors 
were decoiated with ficsco paintings, rcpiesenting solemn proces- 
sions, gay gioiips of men and women, scenes of town-life, less often 
of wat The fashions of the time are vividly poitiaycd in a series 
of miniature frescoes, showing us women, idling in courts or on 
balconies, with their hair elaborately dressed, wcanng costumes which 
look as if they had been modelled on epute modem fashions, puffed 
sleeves, flounced skirts, bodices tightly diawn in round the waist. 
One of the most striking pictuies which have survived is that of a tall, 
handsome cupbearer, evidently belonging to the same race as the 
Cretans (Keftiu) who aic represented in a painting of Egyptian Thebes 
as bringing offerings to King Thothmes III. in the fifteenth centuiy 

Near the northern entrance to their palace the lalei loids 
of Cnossus constructed a theatre, capable of holding about 400 
spectators. This was not a new thing ; a theatre of an earlier peiiod 
has been discovered in the palace of Phaestus. The oichestral 
area in these early theatres was not circular as in those of later 
times, but rectangular ; and the performances weie piobably leligious 
dances m honour of the great Cretan goddess, and perhaps boxing 
matches. The space was not large enough foi bull figdits, which 
seem to have been a favourite amusement of the Cretans if we 
may judge fiom scenes depicted on wall-paintings and gems, which 
piesem aciobats grappling with bulls. Women took part in tins 
dangerous sport. In one painting we sec a girl in the air caught on 
the horns of a bull. The kings had also quieter recreations. A 
magnificent inlaid gaming board of very beautiful design was found 
in the palace, made of pieces of ivory overlaid with gold foil, and 
crystals coloured alternately blue and white by means of bkiepaste 
{kyaiios) and silver foil on which they were set.^ 

Glnothei Aegean gaming table, made of ivory, was found at old KSiilmtus 
(Enkomi) m Cyprus ; and some ciystal plaques in one of tlie giavcs un the 
aciopolis of Mycenae aie surmised to be the icmains of a similar board What 
a{>pcar lo be ivory pieces lor playing the unknown game have also been found 10 
the Cnossian palace. 
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Beneath the i^real palace, close to the rner bank and aboul 130 
yards east of the noithein entrance ^ate, was a sniidlci palace which, 
It has been conjectiiicd, may have been used by the kjny as a 
summer leti eat. On its smaller scale it seems to have been as 
sumptuous as tlic greater dwelling. Ilcie was found, fallen fiom a 
room on an upper stoiey, a superb painted jar, showing the highest 
point to which the ail of the Cnossian pntteis could attain ni tlic 
sixteenth ccntiiiy. The decoiation, displaying sj^rays of papyrus and 
xosettes, is effected by the comlunation of colour and relief. Here, 
too, theie was a throne-inom — a lemaikable pillaicd hall, moie than 
12 yards long, lesemliling' 111 its airangcincnt die Roman basilica or 
law-court. 

The rebuilding of the palace of Idiaestus fell peihaps in the 
sixteenth ceiituiy. Like that of Cnossus it was iinfoitified, and it 
was built on a very similar plan, and in the same fashion of 
architecture Hcie, too, tbcic was a laige court m the centie, 
surrounded by pillaied reception halls and stoic-iooms, and a smallei 
couit 111 the west of the building. The residence of Phaestus was dis- 
tinguished by an imposing entiance, with a flight of twelve steps forty- 
five feet broad ; and though it was much smaller in extent than the rnal 
palace of Cnossus, and its walls were not adorned with such rich and 
various paintings, its external appearance seems to have been more 
imposing, for it was built upon the slope of a hill, and rose, roof 
above roof, on different levels. About two miles off, at a place now 
called Hagia Triada, a well-built house has been found which seems 
to have served as a pleasure-residence for the potentates of the 
neighbouring palace.^ 

Not far from the palace of Cnossus there must have been a 
populous town. Whole Cretan towns have been excavated in eastein 
Crete, and much has been found to illusliale the town life of the 
cominpn ixeopic and the artisans ; for instance, the house of a 
caipenter, with all his tools, his chisels, saws, awls, and nails.- But 
of the appearance of a flourishing town, such as Cnossus must have 
been, we can better gain an idea from the facades of private houses 
which are represented on mosaic plaques of porcelain discovered m 
the palace. The houses weie of several stoicys ; some had two 
doors, others one ; the windows above might have four or six panes ; 
and there seem to be un windowed openings in the upper stoiey s, 


^ Ttis remarkable that while valuable art treasures of the sixteenth century have 
been found at Ilagia Triada, few objects of inteicst have been uneai tbed at Phac‘stus 
itself. A 

At Gomnia (ancient name unknown), which seems to havehcfui btirru'd down 
about 1500 B C Palnikastio, whcie the plan of a town has also been laid baic, 
was the ancient Heleia. 
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which mi^lit seive the put poses of balconies. These Cretan houses 
show consideiablc likeness to contempoiary houses in Egypt 

Theic seems to be no evidence that Iheie weie public temples in Rdigion. 
Ciete at this peiiod Theic were sanctuaiics in the palaces, and 
perhaps the Cictans geneially performed then leligious duties in 
domestic shnnes. 'Flic chief divinity whom they worshipped was a 
natuie-gocldess, the goddess whom the Gieeks .called Rhea, and this Mother- 
indeed may ha\e been her Cretan name Scenes of worship w^eie Goddess, 
frequently depicted ni ait; the goddess is repiesented sometimes 
guarded by lams, sometimes associated wnth doves who were symbolic 
of the descent of a deity ; she wms served by priestesses. She was 
closely connected with a male divinity, whether her consort or her 
son, who seems to have been subordinate to her. In latei times the 
Greeks conceived this god as Zeus, son of Rhea and nuitured in the 
Idaean cave. Rxilh the goddess and the god were associated with 
the doublc-axe, a fetish in which tlie deity was supposed to dwell. 

We find the same woibhip of tbe double-axe in western Asia Mmor 
among the Caiians. This symbol w^as so frequently represented on 
the walls of the Cnossian palace that it might almost be called the Labyrinth, 
palace of the double-axe ; and, as the Caiian name for the double-axe 
was Iab?ys\ it has been suggested that the palace was known as the 
labyrhithos. This would explain the origin of the curious Greek 
legend that Minos, king of Cnossus, kept in a labyrinth the monstrous 
Minotaur wdio devoiued the tribute of youtlis and virgins brought 
from overseas. The intricate plan of the palace might well suggest 
a maze. 

We have seen that the art of writing was long familiar to the Cietans. Later 
In this later periotl a new and more advanced system of linear signs I'l'near 
was in use. The kings kept accurate 1 ecords and accounts. Hundreds 
of written documents have been found m the Cnossian palace, con- 
sisting of small rectangular tablets of clay, which weie preseived in 
wooden boxes secured by seals. As we have 110 clue to the language 
they cannot be read ; but the numerical symbols can be identified. 

Thh arithmetical system w^as decimal, and theie were signs for 
fractions. It has been inferred from the frequent occnnence of 
numerals, and from the insertion of figures representing objects, that 
many of the documents are accounts relating to the stores. The Wcighh, 
Cretans possessed a system of weights, and here they seem to have 
been indebted, through whatever intermediate channel, to the kingdom 
of Babylonia, for their standaid was derived from wdiat is known as 
the light Babylonian talent. And * they had a metal currency. Money, 
Pieces of gold and silver, and bronze ingots have been found, which 
can only have bee&used for the purpose of exchange. 

The power and splendour of the kings of Cnossus were at their 
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height in the fifteenth ccntuiy Thcbc kings wetc iindouliledly the 
richest and most poweiful in Crete, andht is not im()roba]>le that 
they now eveiciscd ovei lordship over the uileis of J’haestiis and ovei 
the other towns of the island, m many of winch sti iking leinains of 
Acg-ean chilisation have been uneaithed. Their heels rontiollcd 
the Aegean sea ; they dominated the islands ; and then civilisation 
spiead, as we shall see, to the inaiulancl of Greece. But Cretan 
infltience ladiated to moic distant shoies, by trade and e\en by 
colonisation. The commercial intcicourse with Egypt, which had 
existed from primitive times, became probably more icgiilar and 
fiequcnt, oil and potlciy weie expoited to the lands of the Nile, 
^Ghe kings of the country of the Keftiu and the isles of the gicut 
sea” bi ought offerings to the gieat monarchs of the XVIIIlh Dynasty. 
And the influence of Egypt can be traced m the Ci'ctan cuUiue of 
the time. The Philistines who settled in southern Palestine aic now 
supposed to have been colonists fiom Crete and remains found m 
Sicily and Spam testify that the island of Minos sent products and 
offshoots of Its civilisation far to the west. 

The later Greeks associated the Cretan supremacy in the Aegean 
with the name of the great scadord Minos. The most ancient 
tradition seems to have known two kings of this name, of whom one 
reigned towaids the end of the fifteenth centuiy and the other about 
two hundred years later. The earlier was confused and blended with 
the later figure, and m consequence of this confusion the false belief 
arose that the Cretan thalassocracy was at its height towards the close 
of the thirteenth century. ^ 

Sect, 3. Mycenaean Civilisation (1600-1 ioo e.c.) 

The rise of a civilisation on Greek soil, veiy similai to Cretan, and 
undoubtedly under Cretan influence, began probably in the sixteenth 
century and lasted till the end of the twelfth. Its records ate 
monuments of stone which have remained for moie than tin ce thousand 
years above the face of the earth, or have been brought to light by 
the spade ; and the objects of daily use and Itixuiy which weie placed 
in the houses of the dead and have been unearthed, chiefly in our 

^ Minoa was an ancient name of Ga/a, The same name, in Anioigus,, 
Sipbnos, and Paios, is a lecord of Cretan uile over the Aegean islands. 

2 So far as the Catalogue m /had ii may be tegaided as pie&eiving a r<‘Ooul 
of the relative lesomccs of the Gieek, states t, 1200 B c.. it forbids i\ut idi-a th.it 
Cicte at this time was prominent for naval stiength. ( 'rete sent 80 ships, Ins', than 
Pylos which sent 90, not to speak of Aigolis (i8o, besides 50 lent to the AKadunih) 
and Thessaly {220) Theie may have been actually a Minos 11. , f.ither of 
Idometieus , but if so, this Achaean was called after the old and famous Chelan 
>vho leigncd before the fall of Cnossus. 
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dayb, by the ciinosity of Euiopeans seeking the oiig-ins of then own 
civilisation. And loi the later stage of this period we have the 
Homeiic poems 

The most numerous and significant records hav^ been found in 
the cast of the Peloponnesus, in the plain of Argos, — at Mycenae, 
which keeps guard in the mountains at the northern end of the plain, 
and at Tiiyns, its lowlier fellow close to the sea. The richest and 
strongest city on the coasts of the Aegean seems for a long time to 
have been Mycenae ; the memory of its wealth survived in the epithet 
“golden” which distinguishes it in the Plomeiic poems. For want 
of an exact leim, the whole civilisation to which Mycenae’s gieatness 
belongs has been called Mycenaean}- 

Tiryns was the older of the two fortresses, and had played its Theforiress 
pait in the eailier epoch before the Aegean peoples had yet emerged 
from the stone age. It stands on a long low rock about a mile and 

a half fiom the sea, and the land aiound it was once a marsh. From 

north to south the hill rises height, and was shaped by man’s 
hand into thice platfoxms, of which the southern and highest was 
occupied by the palace of the king. But the whole aciopolis was 
strongly walled round by a structure of massive stones, laid in regular 
layers but uidely diessed, the crevices being filled with a mortar of 
clay. This fashion of building has been called Cyclopean from the Cyc/o- 

legend that masons called Cyclopes were invited from Lycia to build " 

ihc walls of Tiryns. The mam gate of entrance, on the east side, 
was approached by a passage between the outer wall of the fortress 
and the wall of the palace ; and the light, unshielded side of an 
enemy advancing to the gate was exposed to the defenders on the 
castle wall. On the west side there was a postern, from which a long 
flight of stone steps led up to the back part of the palace. But one 
cuiious featuie m the castle of Tiryns sets it apart from all the other 
ancient foitiesscs of Greece. On the south side the wall deepens 
for the purpose of containing stoi e-chambers, the doors of which The wall- 
open out upon covered galleries, also built inside the wall, and chambers, 
furnished with windows looking outwaid. 

The stronghold of Mycenae, about twelve miles inland, at the Mycenae, 
north-easlein end of the Aigive plain, was built on a hill which rises 
to 900 feet above the sea-level in a mountain glen. The shape of 
the citadel is a triangle, and the greater part of the wall is built in 
the same “ Cyclopean^’ style as the wall of Tiryns, but of smaller The wall 
stones. Another fashion of aichitecture, how^ever, also occurs, and 
points to a later dale than Tiryns. The gates and some of the 

^ This designation is awkward and unhappy, but it has come into such general 
use that it cannot be ignoied Invented by archaeologists, it may well be diopped 
except in the statement of the archaeological evidence. 
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lowcis aie built of even layeis of stones carefully hewn into Ashhu 

icctanyiilai shaped No stoie-iooms 01 galleries like those of Tiiyns 

have been found at Myceinie ; but on the north-east side a vaulted 

stone passage m the wall led by a downward subterranean path to the 

foot of the hill, where a cistern was supplied from a perennial spiing ThecisienK 

outside the walls Thus the garrison was furnished with water in 

case of a siege. Mycenae had two gates. The chief was on the The Lum 

west, ensconced in a cornei of the wall Avhich at this point lunning 

m south-eastward then turned outward due west,, and thus enclosed 

and commanded the appioach to the gate. The lintel of the 

doorway is formed by one huge squaie block of stone, and the weight 

of the wall lestmg on it is lightened by the de\ice of leaving a 

tiiangular space. This opening is filled by a sculptmed stone relief 

lepiescntmg two lionesses standing opposite each other on either 

side of a pillai, on whose pedestal their forepaws rest- They are, 

as it were, watcheis who vvaid the castle, and ftom them the gate is 

known as the Lion gate 

The ruins on the hill of Tiiyns enable us to tiace the plan of the Palace of 
palace of its kings. One chief principle of the constiuction of the Ttiyns. 
palaces of this age seems to have been the sepaiation of the dwelling- 
house of the w’omen fiom that of the men, — a principle which con- 
tinued to prevail in Gicek domestic architecture in historical times. 

But the striking characteristic of Tiryns is that, while the halls of 

the king and the halls of the cjueen are built side by side in the 

cenlie of the palace, there is no direct communication between them, 

and they have different approaches.^ The halls of king and queen 

alike are built on the same geneial plan as the palace in the old 

buck city on the hill of Tioy and the palaces which are desciibed in 

the poems of Homer. An allai stood in the men^s courtyard which Courpard 

was enclosed by pillared poiticoes , the portico which faced the gate 

being the vestibule of the house. Double-leafed doois opened from 

the vestibule into a preliminary hall, from which one passed thiough p^-ehmi- 

a curtained dooiway over a great stone thieshold into the men^s hall, nmy hall 

In the midst of it was the round health — the cenlie of the house — 

encircled by foui wooden pillars which suppoited the flat roof.^ ols65^) 

Bali 

^ ''fheic is also in the western wall polygonal masoniy in which the blocks do [p^iyapov), 
not form horizontal lows, but nre polygons of various sizes, so shaiply cut and 
accurately set as to leave no devices But this work is of a far latei date. 

^ The same heraldic scheme is found on gems, and 111 some cases a male figure 
takes the place of the iullai. 'Fhis points to pillai — or, ns it is called, “baetyl’* 

— w 01s hi]). 

® The identiilcdlion of the hall of the women at Tuyns is not indeed absolutely 
ceitain, but it is highly piobable 

^ Oi lather a portion laised above the flat roof, foi the purpose of letting the 
smoke of the lire escape. 
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The palace of Mycenae crowned the highest part of the hill, and Paine of 
its plan, though it cannot be tiaccd so clearly or fully, was in general Mycuiae, 
conception, and in many details, alike. The health, of nhich pait 
lemains, was ornamented by spual and triangular; patterns in red, 
blue, and white. The floors of the covered rooms were made of fine 
cement ; and in the open courts the cement was hardened by small 
pebbles. Sometimes the floors were brightened with coloured Decoration. 
patterns. It was customary to embellish the walls by inlet sculptiuecl 
friezes and by paintings. A brilliant alabaster fiieze, inset with cyanus 
01 paste of blue glass, decorated the vestibule of the hall at Tiiyns, 
and the men’s halls in both palaces were adorned with mural pictures. 

The design and stiuclme of these palaces differ in some notable Dlffoenccs 
respects from those of Crete. They were protected by strong* exterior 
wails, while Cnossus and Phaestus had no such fortifications. In the 
milder climate of Ciete portable braziers were sufficient for heating palaces. ^ 
the rooms, and the architects could plan their houses without having 
to make holes in the roof for smoke to escaj^e ; whereas the severer 
weather of Greece rendered a fixed hearth necessary in the centre of 
the chief hall with a vent above for the smoke. This hall, with its 
pillared portico, became the most important part of the palace, and it 
was lit fiom above. The ^Might-wells,” characteristic of Cnossus and 
Phaestus, were not used in the castles of the mainland. 

Besides their castle and palace, the burymg-places of the kings The 
of Mycenae are their most striking memorials. The men with whom sepdehres 
we are now dealing bestowed their dead in tombs j there is no trace 
of the practice of burning corpses. At one time the lords of the 
citadel and their families were buried on the castle hill. Close to The shaft' 
the western wall, south of the Lion gate, the royal burial circle has lomhsof the 
been discovered, within which six tombs cut vertically into the lock 
had remained untouched by the hand of man since the last corpses 
were placed in them. Weapons were buried with the men, some of 
whose faces were covered with gold masks. The heads of the women 
were decked with gold diadems ; rich ornaments and things of house- 
hold use were placed beside them. There was a st^le 01 sepulchial 
stone over each tomb, and some of these slabs were sculptured. 

But a day came when this simple kind of grave was no longer The round 
royal enough for the rich princes of Mycenae, and they sought more 
imposing resting-places ; or else, as some believe, they were over- 
thrown by lords of another race who bi ought with them a new fashion 
of sepulchre. Nine sepulchral domes, hewn in the opposite hillside, 
have been found not far from the Acropolis. The largest of them is 
generally known as the “Tieasmy of Atieus,” a name which arose 
from a false idea as to its puipose. These tombs, which are found, 
as we shall see, in other places in Greece, consist of three parts — the 
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passage of approach, the poital, and the dome. A stone causeway Tomh 
leads up to the portal which admits into a lound vaulted chamber 
built into the hollowed slope of a hill ; and in some tombs (but this 
is exceptional) there is also a square side-chamber. The poital of ’ 

the Treasury of Atreus had a striking facade, being clad with slabs stomion, 
of coloured maible and fiamed by dark grey alabaster pillars with tholos. 
zigzag and spiral patterns and carved capitals. The two massive 
lintel-stones were relieved by the same device which was adopted in 
the architecture of the Lion gate, and the tiiangle was filled by led 
poiphyiy The vaulted loom of beehive shape is formed by iings of 
well- joined and well-chisellcd stones, which grow narrower as they 
use, and a i oof-stone. The walls were adorned with bionze rosettes 
arranged in some pattern. A door, similar to that of the poital and 
flamed with pillars, admits to the side-chamber, which is hewn into 
the rock ; its walls were decorated with sculptuied alabastei plates. 

The doorway of another tomb ^ was framed by two alabaster columns, 
fluted like the columns of a Done temple. 

But besides the stately burying-places of the kings, the humbler To7nhs of 
tombs of the people have been discovered. The town of Mycenae people. 
below the citadel consisted of a gioup of villages, each of which pre- 
served its separate identity ; each had its own burying-ground. Thus 
Mycenae, and probably other towns of the age, represented an inter- 
mediate stage between the village and the city — a number of little 
communities gathered together in one place, and dominated by a 
fortress. The tombs in these village bCirying-grounds resemble in 
plan the loyal vaults. They are square chambers cut into the rock ; 
they are approached by a passage which leads up to a doorway. The 
difference is that they are not round and have gabled roofs. Some 
of the things found in these sepulchres indicate that most of them 
are of later dale than the royal tombs of the citadel and contem- 
porary with the vaulted tombs below. 

We have seen how in the royal graves on the castle hill treasuies 
of gold, long hidden fiom the light of day, revealed the wealth of the 
Mycenaean kingdom. Treasures would peihaps have been found also 
m some of the great vaulted tombs if they had not been rifled by 
plundereis m subsequent ages. But for us the works of the potter, 
and the implements of war and peace fashioned by the bronze-smith, 
arc of more value than the golden ornaments for studying this early 
civilisation ; and things of daily use have been found in the lowlier 
rock-tombs as well as in the royal sepulchres of hill or plain. Fiom 
the implements which the people used, and also fiom the lepresenta- 
tions which artists wi ought, we can win a rough picture of their dress, 
armour, and ornaments, and form an idea of their capacity in art. 

^ That which is popularly known as the Tomb of Clytemnestra. 



Fig 7. — Giavestone, with Chariot (Acropolis of Mycenae), 
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Their civilisation belonged to the age of bionze and copper. Bwjize 
Even in its later peiiod iron was still so rare and costly that it was 
used only for ornaments — rings, for instance, and possibly for money. 

And in its earlier period, the stone age had not been quite forgotten ; 
obsidian was still employed for the heads of arrows.* But, m general, 
bronze was used in Greece for all implements throughout this age. 

The arms with which the men of Mycenae attacked their foes were 
swoxd, spear, and bow. Theii defensive armour consisted of huge 



Fig 8 — Restoration of the “ Treasury of Atieus ” (inside). 


helmets, piobably made of leather ; shields of oxdiide reaching from 
the neck almost to the feet — complete towers of defence, but so 
clumsy that it was the chief part of a military education to manage 
them. The princes went forth to war in two-horsed war chariots, 
which consisted of a board to stand on and a breastwork of wicker.^ 
The fragment of a silver vessel (found in one of the rock-tombs of 

T I The horse had piobably come into common use m the Aegean countries by 
the middle of the second millcnnmm An impression of a seal, found at Cnossiis, 
and probably of the sixteenth century, represents the embarkation of a horse on 
a boat. 
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Mycenae) shows us a scene of battle in fiont of the walls of a 
mountain city, fioni whose battlements women, watching the h^ht, 
arc waving their hands. Round shields came into use latei. Among 




Fig. 9 — Column fiom the portal of the 
“Tomb of Clytemnestia ” (Mycenae) 



Fig II. — Gold Intaglio, 
with combat of wai i ioi s, 
showing shape of shield. 


the pottery discovered at Mycenae there is a laige jar, on one side 
of which we see a woman looking after six warriors with I'ound shields 
marching forth to battle armed from head to foot, and on the other, 
less clearly, men engaged in battle — black-brown figures on a 3^cllow 
groandT On gems and seal-stones we also find repi'csentations 

The shields on this vase are round at the top, but cut shoit below so as to 
form a crescent and leave the thigh uncovered. 


I 
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most staking pictuies of the warriors of 
this age IS a group of five speajmen with 
round shields on a painted giavestone. 

Men wore long han, not, however, Dres<:. 
flowing freely, but tied oi*plaited in tresses. 
Razois ha\e been found m the tombs, but 
in contiast with the Cretans who always 
shaved, they often let the beard grow'. 

It IS not certain that they ever went naked 
with mere iom apions, like the Cietans. 

In later times they wore a close-fitting 
tunic and a cloak fastened by a clasp-pm tiigh-born dames woie 
tight bodices and wide g*own-skirts. Fi outlets or bands round the 
brow wei‘e a distinction of their attire, and they wore their hair high 



Fig. 13.— Siege-scenc on a silvei vessel , shield above m left coiner (Mycenae). 

coiled in rings, letting the ends fall behind. The ornaments which 
have been found in the royal tombs show that the queens of Mycenae 
appeared in glittering gold array. 

The “Mycenaean” pottery has given a clue for fixing the eailier 


aimed men One of the 
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and later epochs of the civilisation which pioducecl it, and enables Relative 
iis to say that, for instance, the vaulted sepulchres of the plain c/ironvlo^y 
were subsequent to the shaft sepulchies on the castle hill 
Mycenae. ^ Pottery 

. The painted vessels of the second millennium fall into two general Unglazed 
classes, unylazed and glazed. The unylazed, ornamented chiefly * 

with lines and spirals, weie older, and, when the glazed style attained Glazed 
its peifection, went almost entiiely out of use. In the varnished 
jais, the development of the handicraft from the cuidei woik of the 



Fig. is — Painted Tombstone with Wairiors (Mycenae, lower town). 

earlier potters can be traced through the best period into an age of 
decadence, when the Mycenaean comes into competition with othei 
and newer styles. Tlie colour of these vessels, in the best age, is 
warm, varying from yellow to dark brown, and sometimes burnt into 
a rich deep leil. A new impulse of decoration has come upon the 
pottcis. The ornaments are no longer lines and spirals, but vege- 
tables and animals, especially of the sea kingdom, fishes, polypods, 
seaweeds. On the other hand, sphinxes, griffins, lotus flow^ers, and 
other oriental and Egyptian subjects, though common elsewheie m 
Mycenaean ornament, aie hardly ever copied by the workers in clay. 

D 
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The cLiiious false-neckcd ” jais which have no opening above the 
neck, but a spout at the side, aie one of the most chaiacteiistic 
products of the potteiies, wdiich we call Mycenaean. 

Other inaiks for fixing the relative dates of “ Mj^cenaean ’’ tioves sto?ieim- 
aie Slone tools and iron If, for example, \ve find in one iamb J>h’me}ih ; 
obsidian speai -heads and no tiacc of iron, and m another no Slone 
implements but iron rings, it is a s5e inference that the first is oldei 
than the second. The occurrence of iron is a maik of comparative 
lateness 



It is by such marks as these that we aie able to say that the 
kings of the shaft graves reigned before the king’s who were buried 
in the vaulted tombs, and that remains which have been found 
in the island of Thera belong to the beginning of the “ Mycenaean 
age.’^ 

The remains at Mycenae and Tiiyns aie, taken in their entirety, 
the most impicssive of the memorials of the civilisation of the 
Greek mainland m the bronze age Close to Spaita, on high 
ground on the east bank of the Eurotas, there was an unwalled Menelmon. 
stronghold which perished in a conflagration, and in later times 
was associated with the name of king Menelaus. And not far to 
the south, at Amyclae, which was in early ages perhaps the most A7?7ydae, 
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important place in the Laconian vale, there has been discovcied a 
lordly tomb, which, unlike the Tieasuiy of Atieus, was never invaded at 
by robbeis. In this vault, among otbei costly ti ensures, weie found Fapluo. 
the most piecious of all thewoiks of Cretan ait thaj. have yet been 
drawn foith fiom the eaith , two golden cups on which a metab The bull- 
woiker of matchless skill has wrought vivid scenes of the snaring 
and capturing of wild bulls. 

In Attica there aie many lelics. On the Athenian Acropolis theie Atfica, 
aie a few stones supposed to belong to a palace of gieat antiquity, 
but wc can look with more certainty on some of the ancient foundations 
of the fortiess wall This wall was called Pelargic or Pelasgic by Athens, 
the Athenians ; and it seems likely that the \vord pieseives the 
name of the ancient inhabitants of the place, the Pelasgoi.^ But the 
Pelasgians of Athens weie not the only people of the Athenian plain 
Towards the northern end of this plain, a vaulted tomb seems to Acharnae 
record ancient punces of Acharnae The lords of Thoricus had 
tombs of the same fashion ; and at Eleusis there is similar evidence. 

In many othei places in Attica graves of this period have been found ; p^^sme 
at Prasiae a numbet of remarkable rock-tombs lesembhng those 111 (Pojio 
the lower town of Mycenae. Paffi). 

In Boeotia there are some sinking memorials. Remains of a 
palace, with some traces of wall paintings, have been found on 
Cadmeia, the citadel of historic Thebes. On the western shores Cadmeia 
of the great Copaic marsh a people dwelled, whose wealth was 
proveibial; and their city Orchomeniis shared whth Mycenae Ortho- 
attribute of ‘‘ golden ” m the Homeric poems. Paintings on the menus, 
walls of their palace represented scenes fiom the sports of the bull- 
ring, and pillar shrines, which must have been executed by artists 
the same school as those who wrought at Cnossus. One of their 
kings built a great sepulchial vault under the hill of the citadel, and 
later generations took it for a tieasury. It approached, though it did 
not epute attain to, the size of the Treasure-house of Atreiis ^itself ; 
and It had a second chamber covered by a stone ceiling which was 
adorned with a curious design in low :*elief, an ariangement of 
meandering spirals and fan-shaped leaves bordered by rosettes, 
producing the effect of a carpel. The same design which decked 
the bin ymg -place of Orchonienus in stone w'as used by the painters 
of some lord of Tiryns to adorn the walls of his palace ; and one is 
tempted to see both m the ceiling and in the sepulchre the work of 
craftsmen from Crete. But in any case, the common design of 

^ The most shuple explinatioii of the name Pelargikon is that it was 
foimed by popular etymology {with a suggestion of we'Xapydii “stork,”) fiom 
Pelasgikon. 
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ceiling and painting ib hot rowed from 
Egypt, ^ for we find almost the same 
design on the ceilings of tombs at 
Egyptian Thebes The loids of 
Oichomenus weie piobably the 
mightiest loids in Boeotia, but they 
had neighbours — weie they iivals 
or friends ? — in anothei fastness of 
the Copaic marsh. While Oicho' 
menus was situated by the western 
shores, this primeval stronghold wms 
built on a lock rising out of the 
waters. The luins of the mighty 
fortress-walls which glided the edge 
of the lock are still Iheie, and the 
foundations of the palace of these 
island pimces ; but the name of the 
place is unknown. ^ To the lords of 
this nameless castle and to the pimces 
of Oichomenus, the •curious habits of 
their spacious lake were a matter of 
peipetLial concern. The lake or 
moiass which feiiihsed their land has 
no river to bear its water to the sea, 
and its only outlets are undergiound 
clefts pieicing Mount Ptoon, winch 
rises on its northern banks, a barrier 
between the lake and the sea. To 
help the water to reach these pas- 
sages, men made canals thiough the 
lake, and guarded them by fortresses. 

Remains have also been found, 
especially at Pylus and in Leucas a.nd 
Cephallenia, which show that the 
coasts and islands of the Ionian sea, 
which in Homeric poetiy are asso- 
ciated with Nestor and Odysseus, 
were not outside the ‘‘ Mycenaean ” 
circle. 

^ The same design has been obsci ved also 
on the diess of a goddess on the walls of the 
temple of Thothmes HI. over against Wadi 
Haifa, and on the ceiling of a lock-tomb in 
Nubia. 



Fig. 19. — Inlaid Daggei4)ladc, with 
Nile scene (Myceuar), 


2 It has been conjectured to be Ainc 
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At the cxUcme south-west of the Aegean there was a Mycenaean ” 
community at the beginning of the fourteenth century — at Ial3^siis in falysus m 
Rhodes An old burying-place has been dug out, and leveaicd hoii- Rhodes. 
zontal lock-giaves with the arrangement of avenue, dooiwa^^, and four- 
sided chamber, resembling those of Mycenae. The vases found here 

^ belong to the best kind of My- 
II cenaean glazed waie ; and the 
absence of eaihci potteiy sug-- 




Fid. 20 — Amenhotep HI. 
{British IMuseura) 


gests that this stage of civilisa- 
tion had not been leachecl by 
a gradual development m the 
place, but that settlers had 
bi ought their civilisation with 
them 

In Thessaly the rude life of Thessaly, 
the stone age suivived long 
after Cietan civilisation had 
transformed southein Greece, 

The land remained compaia- 
tively baibarous, and even when 
in the late “Aegean^’ period 
the civilisation of the south 
began to penetrate, it never 
throve. Thessaly can show no 
wealthy cities or mighty walls ; 
a few small beehive tombs are Tomhs at 
the chief record of the heroic 

near 

. , Fagasae^ 

From this brief survey of Mar- 
the character and range of the vianam, 
“ Mycenaean ” civilisation, it 
will be seen that it was an out- 
growth of Cretan civilisation, 
marked by peculiarities of its 
own. The period within which 
it floiuished and declined fell 
between the sixteenth and the 
eleventh centuries. The end 


came with the beginning of the iron age, and in Gieece iron did 


not come into general use for weapons and ordinary purposes i 6 thioi^fh 
before the eleventh century Flere too, as in Crete, Egypt supplies 
evidence bcaiing on the chronology. Early m the sixteenth century ^ 
Mycenaean vases weic represented on a wall-painting at 'Egyptian A/j^cenaeau 
Thebes. At Gurob, a city which w'as built in the fifteenth century pueiy. 
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and destioyed two or tbiee bundled >eaib Litci, a numbci oi 
‘Halsc-necked jais impoiled fiom ibc Aegean have been found ; 
and they belong not to the eailicr but to the latei peiiod of 
cenacan pottery^ And Egyptian evidence is found not onh on 
Egyptian soil, but on both sides of the Aegean 'rbice pieces of 
porcelain, one insenbed with the name, the two otlieis v\ith the 
‘‘caitouche,” of Ainenbotcp HI. of Egypt, and a scaiab with 
the name of his wife, 'Taia, have been found in the cbambei -tombs 
of Mycenae. It is a curious coincidence that a scarab of the same 
Aincnhotep was discoveicd in the bui} ing-place of Jalysiis in Rhodes 
'Fhe single occuiicncc of such a scaiab in one place might be an 
unsafe basis for an argument , but the coincidence seems to point to 
some special epoch of active inteicoinse with Eg3'pt in this king's 
reign. It would follow that early in the fouitccnth cenluiy at latest 
the period of the chambei -tombs and the vaulted tombs began. Rut 
the earlier sepulchres also suppl)’ testimony to Egyptian intluencc. 
On an inlaid dagger-blade, found m one of the rock-tombs on the 
Mycenaean citadel, we see represented a scene ftom Egyptian life — 
ichneumons catching ducks m a river which can only be the Nile. 
The woikmanship is Aegean, not Egyptian ; but the Aegean ailist 
knew Egypt. 

The simplest way of explaining the rise of this civilisation is to 
suppose that the Cretans, when thcii powci expanded after 1600 
B a, descended on various paits of Eastein Gicece, and esiabhsbmg 
themselves especially 111 Argolis and Bocotia planted their own 
culture among the Greeks. There is some evidence for Cietan 
settlements and Cretan lordships. Foi instance, the name of the 
island Minoa opposite to Megara seems to record a settlement from 
the island of Minos.^ In the legcild of Cadmus and Eiuopa, the 
foiindeis of Thebes, Euiopa is mother of Mmos, daughtei of 
Phoenix ; and the tradition that Cadmus was the inventor of wilting 
may commemorate the introduction of a Cretan senpt Though the 
sloiy represents Europa as a Phoenician, she was, in the original 
version, a Cietan princess. As daughtei of Phoenix, she was 
transferred to Phoenicia, because the Greeks had foigottcn that, long 
befoie they were acquainted with the tiadeis of Tyie and Siclon, 
they had been wont to designate the biown-skinncd Cretans as 
Phoenike^^ ^H'cd men.^^ The name of the heio Phoenix whom we 
meet m Homer may be explained by supposing that he (leb< ended 
fiom Cretan settlers in northern Greece. 

Probably some of the principalities wdnch w'cre founded under 
the aegis of Crete grew strong enough to fling off the authority of 
the Minoan sovrans and lefuse to pay tribute. But in all that 
^ Thei'e was anothei Ivlinoa on ibc east coast of Laconia. 
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concerns the lelations of Cnossiis to Mycenae and hei fellows, the 
histoiy of the fifteenth cenluiy is hidden fiom us Then about 
T400 BC Cnossus fell and the glory of Ciete depaiied 'The 
splendid palace was destioyed by fire, and the othei gieat scUleineiits 
ui the island seem to have been overwhelmed in tlie same catastiophcd 
This common desti action seems to show that the disaster was tlie 
work of invadeis, and of mvadejs wTo had come simply to destio> 
and to sail away when the work of uun was complete. 

But who the destroyeis were we cannot say for certain Some 
think that they weie the Achaeans, who, as we shall sec, lose to 
gieat power in Giecce, in the thirteenth ccnUiiy, and also made 
settlements and bore lule m Crete. But although it is not imjios- 
sibic that the Achaeans may have left then nouhein homes m the 
regions of the Danube and 1 cached north Gieecc in the fiftccnili 
century thcic is no convincing evidence that their coming was so 
eaily. No new palaces aiosc at Cnossus and Phaestus ; tlie old 
civilisation was left to live on and decline. The site of Cnossus 
was reoccupied, but its reoccupation does not suggest the abode of 
new compicrors It is not impossible that the uiin of the Cieian 
powei was wi ought by the lords of the Aigolid plain, who had 
become iivals of the Cnossian kings. At all events, after the fall 
of Cnossus pre-Achaean Aigolis became the most powerful seat of 
Aegean civilisation, 

We can make out little as to the mutual relations of the small 
kingdoms of the prehistoiic Gicek woild. The eminent position 
of “golden” Mycenae heiself seems to be established Hei 
comparative weallli is indicated by the tieasuies of her tombs 
which exceed all treasures found elsewhere in the Aegean. But 
her lords were not only rich ; their power stretched beyond tlicir 
immediate ten itory. This fact may be inferred fiom the toad 
system which connected Mycenae with Corinth, and must have been 
constiucted by one of her kings. Three narrow but stoutly built 
highways have been traced, the two western joining at Cleonac, the 
eastern going by Tenca. They rest on substructions of “ Cyclopean” 
masonry,' streams are bridged and locks are hewn through; and 
as they were not wide enough for waggons, the wares of Mycenae 
were piobably cairicd to the Isthmus on the backs of mules. If the 
glazed clay-ware, so abundantly found at Mycenae, was wiought 
theie, and not, as some think, imported from the islands, then the 
industry of her potteries may have been a source of her wealth. It 
IS not easy to determine whether Mycenae held sway over the 
whole Aigive plain and especially what was her relation to Tii yiis. 

’ 'I'he latest dated relic of the great age of Crete is a scarab of Queen I’ain, 
found at Hagia I’riada. 
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A load leading southward as far as a small hdl which was, 111 laid Road to the 
times, famous foi a gi eat temple of Hera, may show that this site 
was undei the dominion of IMycenae ; and it was a place of some 
impoitance, foi three vaulted hilEtombs have been found haid by. 

Tnyns was an older place of habitation than Mycenae, and \\ Tuy}i<; ayid 

has been suggested that it may have been lirynthian kings who 

first selected the Mycenaean hill as a stiong post at the head of 

the plain and a bulwark against invadeis from the noith. Argos Atgos 

Itself, under the hill of Larisa, must have been a place of impoitance, 

and m the thuteenth centmy Tiryns seems to have belonged not 

to Mycenae but to the lords of Aigos ^ 

Of the power and resources of the Aegean states, the monuments Small re- 
sources of 
the Aegean 

** “ states 



Fig. 22. — Prchislouc Road (Aigolis). 


hardly enable us to form an absolute idea. They weie small ; it 
was an age 

When men might cioss a kingdom in a day, 

The kings had slaves to toil for them ; the fortresses and the large 
tombs weic assuredly built by the hands of thralls. One fact 
shows in a sinking way how small were these kingdoms, and how 
slender their means, compaied with the powerful realms of Egypt 
and the Orient. If Babylonian or Egyptian monarchs, with their 
command of slave-labour, had ruled in Gi eece, they would assuredly 
have cut a canal aci'oss the Isthmus and promoted facilities for 
commerce by joining the eastern with the western sea That was an 
undertaking which neither the small primitive states, nor the small 
Greek states which came after, ever had the means of cairymg out. 

^ U we may tinst the Catalogue in Iliad ii., Tydeus was king of Aigos and 
Tiryns, Atieus of jMycenae. 
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Sect. 4. The Achaeans and the Trojan War 

It IS unceitain at what time the Achaeans made tlieii hist 
appearance in thp Gicck peninsula They weie a people of l)lond 
complexion,^ of Indo-Eiiiopcan speech, who came down fiom the 
regions of the Danube and made conquests m Thessaly and the 
plain of the Speicheiis. In the couise of tune some of then 
chieftains won lordships in the J’eloponnesiis — 111 Aigolis and 
faiconia — piobalily by maiiiagcs with daughtcis of the old Gicek 
dynasties.- It is not piobablc that the Achaean invadeis came 
in gieat numbcis. They foimed a small uiling class who wcie 
Soon assimilated in speech and manncis to their Check stibjects. 
They did not wank destiuction ; they won ioidship and Icadershi]), 
and thcii adventuioiis spiut guided Gieece to gieat enteipiises. 
They can led on the traditions of the civilisation which they found — 
m Thessaly, poor and backward, in the Peloponnesus, wealthy and 
iuKunous. In the later remains of “ Mycenaean ” civilisation then 
presence or influence can be lecogniscd by some new features which 
they hi ought with them from the north — such as the use of long 
sw^ords, lound shields, and brooches. They also introduced the 
piaclicc of burning the dead 

Some think it w^as these northern invaders ivho destroyed the 
palaces of Cnossus and Phaestus. In that case w'C must suppose 
that befoie n C. 1400 they had settled in Thessaly Rut we can 
only be certain that by the thiilecnth centuiy they had both risen 
to pow’er in Aigos and made settlements m Crete ' The dynasty 
from which the Plomcric king’s, Agamemnon and Klenelaus, sprang 
w'as founded, according to Greek tradition, caily in the thirteenth 
century by Pelops, a Phiygian Agamemnon and Menclaus le- 
presenl the Achaean stock, and the meaning of this Phiygfian 
relationship is not clear. 

^ ^av 6 oL,-~io\ instance, luHomei, ^apBbi Among the lain Giccks 

theie were two m diked typos distmguisUecl b3Might and dmk liaii. The blund 
complexion was inter and mote prized Tliis is illusttated by th<‘ fact tlial 
women ancl fops used sometimes to dye then haii yellow or icd — the fcSfcrj^ 
^avOia-ficLTa mentioned in the Dapae of Kitripuk'S. 

Pelops matried Hippodnnua daughter of Oenom.iiis , Mcnelaus, Idelcn 

(laiighlei of 

^ That the Cictaii Achaeans came fiom Thessaly is suggested by tiadition. 
rdomeiieus was the chief potentate in Ciete at the begmnmg of the twelfth 
centuiy; and his father’s name was Deucalion. Now the name Dencohon 
WTis at home m noith Gieece (Thessaly) ' it belonged to the mythical fathoi of 
the mythical l-Iellen We may suppose that the Achaeans won then jioww m 
Ciete much about the same time as they won it in Argohs, and much m the 
same way, by mtetmairiage. An Achaean Mmos (see above, p. 20) points to 
fusion with the old laco. 
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At whalevci time they came, the Achaeans had become tiue 
Giecks, and weie the most piominent among Greek ruleis in the 
thiilecnth and twelfth centunes , and the kings who held sway up 
Aigoiis wcie the most poweiful It is significant that the minstielw 
of the twelfth century used both Achaeans ” and “Aigives^^ 
designate all the Giecks. They used also, in the same sense, thei\ 
obscure name Danaot^ which legend associated especially with the \ 
Argohd, and which peihaps belonged to the anginal Greek inhabitants, 
of that disUict.^ 

The Achaeans of noith Greece, of the land which was later to be 
Thessaly, seem to have been the great sea-adventuiers of the heioic 
age. With this country were connected the memories of eaily Greek 
exploration of the Euxme, m the legend of the ship Argo. And to the 
Achaeans of Thessaly we must piobably lefer the eaihest notice 
which piescives the Achaean name m a historical document. An 
Egyptian writing tells us that they came in company with otliei 
peoples ^ ‘‘ from the lands of the sea ” and invaded Egypt m the Akhai- 
year 1229 BC, when Mernptah was king. But the great achieve- ^^asha 
ment which made the Achaeans illustrious was one in which southern 
and northein Greece combined — the expedition against Troy 

The Achaean name is specially associated with the land of 
Phthia in southern Thessaly^ and the countiy to the south, including 
the plain of the river Spercheus, as far as Mount Oeta The Spercheus 
region has a particular interest as the oiiginal land of Hellas. Heie 
dwelled the Hellenes, a small folk, who would one day give their 
name to all the Greeks. They were probably the old Greek popula- 
tion who had been subdued by the Achaean invadei s 

If we may judge from the ancient names of places, which the We^item 
Greeks preserved, it would seem that languages closely akin were 
at one time spoken on both sides of the Aegean and m the isles ; 
coastmen and highlanders of western Asia Minor called their capes t road to 
and hills and streams l^y names which resemble in root and formation Lycia, u 
names which we find on the coast and in the highlands of Greece, 
and in islands of the intex*mediate sea. But the strange thing is that 
the diftusion of the civilisation which we have been examining stopped tio^ 
short at the mai;gin of the Asiatic shoie. It extended to Rhodes, 


^ The legend associated Danaus, the nanie-siic of the Danaoi, with Egypt, and 
it has been supposed that tins people should be identified with the Danauria, who 
appear in Egyptian documents as early as 1400 and as laic as c. 1200 as 
nieiccnaiies and i aiders 

‘'^Namely, Luku^Lycians, Shaidaiia, Shakalsha, Tnrsha It has been 
proposed to connect these three peoples with names which \re afterwards find ui 
the western Mcditeiranean — Saidimans, fSikels, Tyiihenians. 

^ The lealm of Achilles {Iliad, 11. 681) included the Pclasgian Argos (irr 
Thessaly), Plithia, and Hellas. 
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and to the small islands noUh and south of Rhodes, but it did not, 
until the d<iys of its decline, touch the opposite continent. The 
peoples who held the seaboard of Asia Minor between the Tioad ui 
the north and Lycia in the south weie the r^laeonians, the Caiians, 
and the Lelcges/ It is a fact of impoitance that these lands lay 
outside the Mycenaean woild, notwithstanding the affinities of race 
which bound the inhabitants of those countiics to the folks of the 
Aei^ean islands and Gieccc. South of Tioy, which stood quite by 
itself, thcie aie no palaces or foiticsses of the Mycenaean age along 
the east Aegean coast, nor in the laige islands of Lesbos, Chios, and 
Samos. The inches even of commerce with the western Aegean, 
though one would expect such commerce to have been brisk and 
constant, aie few and raie. There was, thciefoie, an obstinate 
resistance on the jiart of the inhabitants of these i eg ions to the 
icccption of the Aegean civilisation of the bronze age 

The most piolmble explanation of this fact is that a gieat inland 
power exercised control over Asia Minor down to the coast and 
excluded foreign settlements. This power was the empiie of the 
Hittites. The luins of their capital have been found at Boghaz- 
Kcui in noitlw western Cappadocia. Their kingdom seems to have 
lasted from about 2000 to 800 iic., and about the time of the fall of 
Cnossus they extended their power south waid by conquering north 
Syria, wheie they established a second capital at Caixhemish. They 
had close political lelations with Babylonia, as is shown by the clay 
tablets in two languages, Hutitc and Babylonian, which have been 
excavated at Boghaz-Rcui. Their loidship extended in some finm 
to the Troad and the western coast of Asia Minor. The conjectiae 
may be hazarded that they w^ere the people who destroyed the great 
brick fortress of Tioy Many of the influences which passed to and 
fio between the Aegean world and Mesopotamia may have been 
tiansinitted through the Hittites. Their southward expansion meant 
wars with the Egyptians who also aspired to dominate Syria. In a 
battle which was fought at Cadesh in 1287 B C. between the two 
rival powers, we find the Lycians and the Dai damans of the Troad 
fighting for their Hittite lords. But about this very time the Hittitc 
power was declining, and north-western Asia Minor as far as the 
valley of the Sangarius was wrested from their rule by swiirms of 
new invaders from Europe. These were the Phrygians to whose 
race the Dardanians belonged, and who were so closely akin to the 
Thracians that we may speak of the Phrygo-Tliracian division of the 
Indo-European family. 

After the destruction of early Troy, centuries had passed during 
which no attempt was made to restore its vanished splendour. Thice 
different settlements indeed succeeded one another on its site, but 
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they were insignificant, villages rathei than castled). We may 
account foi this long inteival by the jealous policy of the Hittite 
kings. At length, befoie the middle of the thirteenth century, one of 
the Phrygian leadeis built a stiong stone foitiess on the hill of Troy. The Fifth 
This too disappeared ; probably, as we shall see, it succumbed to an 
enemy; and then not long aftci wauls, built by the same people, 
aiose the gieat stionghoid of Piiain — the Troy of legend and history. 

The new Troy, tliiough whose glory the name of the spot was to Troy the 



Fig 23 — Tioy, Sixth City (view from east towei). Prehistoric wall on the 
left (Roman foundations on nght) 


become a household woid for ever throughout all European lands, 
was built on the levelled ruins of the older towns. The circuit of 
the new city w^as far wider, and within a great wall of well- wrought The wall 
stone the citadel rose terrace upon terrace to a highest point. On 
that commanding summit, as at Mycenae, we must presume that the 
king’s palace stood. The houses of which the foundations have been The houses. 
disclosed within the walls have the same simple plan that we saw in 
the older brick city and in the palaces of Mycenae and Tiryns. The 
wall was pierced by three or four gates, the chief gate being on the 
south-east side, guarded by ’a flanking towei. The builders were Trojan 
more skilful than the masons of the ruder walls of the fortresses of 
Argolis which belong to an earlier age. 
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To the Tiojan realm were icckonecl not only the men of the 
Tiojan plain, but the Dardamaiib in the uppei \ alley of the Scamandei, 
among the hills of Ida — the countiy of the Homeric Aeneas — and, to 
the east, the inhabitants of the plains of the Gianiciis and the Aesepns. 
And south of Mount Ida were a number of stiongholds inhabited by 
“Pelasgian tribes,” who icpicsented the original inhabitants of the 
countiy whom the Tiojans had subdued d 

The loids of Tioy, whether of the eailiei foitress of buck, or the 
later of stone, did not owe their power and wealth to the fertility of 
the soil or to any natuial pioducts of the region m which they had 
fixed their abode. The little plain, watered by the Scamandcr, has 
no advantages m itself to attiact settleis ; and its coasts, noith and 
west, offci no good haibotirage for ships. The fortune of Tioy was 
due to the diflicultics of navigation which beset maimcis tiading 
between the Aegean and the Euxine The prevailing summci winds, 
from noith, noith-cast, and noith-wesi, used to detain sailing sliips 
for days or weeks at the mouth of the Hellespont. The sailois 
wanted anchorage, and they wanted fiesh watei which was to be got 
from the Scamancler and also on the west coast at Besika Bay These 
things the masters of the Scamander plain had it in their power to 
giant or withhold Hence Troy was m a position to contiol the 
tiade which passed through the Hellespont. And heie a numbci 
of converging lines of traffic met. Fiom Thrace and Pacoma came 
wine, svvoids, white hoises, and pci haps gold From Paphlagoma 
and the southein coasts of the Euxine came timber, silver, veimilion, 
wild asses. Southwatd theic was the commerce of the Maeonians 
and Caiiaiis and Lycians. The Maeonians, who were noted as 
slave-dealei s, dwelled in the land which was aftciwaids to be Lydia, 
on the banks of the Fleimus and in the plain of Saidis. The Caiians 
possessed Miletus, where theic were skilful workers in ivoiy, and the 
districts of the Maeander. The Lycians probably held much of the 
carrying trade from Egypt and Syiia to northern Europe. 

The policy of Troy — which was, we may say, its veiy reason for 
existing — was to levy a loll Upon all the traffic which conveiged on 
the Hellespontine shores. If there was, as has been supposed, a 
great yearly maiket in the Trojan plain, to which traders from all 
qiiaiteis came by sea or land with their merchandise, it wa.s an 
airangement which was not only piofitable to the Trojan king who 
received the market dues, but may have been convenient to many oi 
the merchants, spaiing them longer journeys.^ 

^ Tht^ most iniportanl of these dtu's weie Laiisa on the west coast, P< da-ns 
(the later Assos), Lymebsos (the late Antandros), and ''rhL'])C Among the 
Pdasgiaii tribes .some were Lcleges, otheis Cilices. 

^ It is to be obscived that in the Trojan War the various pe(tpl(‘S whu.se 
nierchanclise came to the Hellespont appear to have been the allies of 'froy. 
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Sacred Troy’’ was thus a paiasite which giew fat on the produce 
of others, and the Gieeks, who desired to have access to the Euxine 
and to trade freely with all the woild, determined to deslioy it. We 
may conjectuie that the fall of the Fifth City in the course of Fall of Oie 
thiiteenth century was the icsuit of Achaean entei prise, and was the City, 
fact which suggested the legend of the sack of Troy by Heracles 
This stoiy is closely connected with the tale of the Argonauts j foi [A^gonau- 
Heracles embarked at loleus with the other heroes m the Argo, and expedi- 
left the ship during the voyage and destroyed Troy. It looks as if ^ 
behind the whole legend theie-M iked the tiadition of Gieek attempts 
to navigate the Euxine between the fall of the Fifth and the use of 
the Sixth City. So many legends of the heioic age of Greece have 
been proved by lecent discoveiies to have a histonc.d basis, that there 
is nothing rash in supposing that here, too, imagination was not build- 
ing in the void but was woikmg on the memory of definite events. 

It was piobably at the beginning of the twelfth century, as Gieek The Trojan 
tiadition reckoned, that the Achaeans made ready a great expedition 
to exterminate the paiasitic power which preyed upon 'the trade 
the worldd It is uncertain how far the Greek states of the time^y^^^^^ 
can be described as a federation or an empire, with a definite T>oy 1184 
organisation under the supremacy of Argos. But there seems no ^ c. , ap- 
reason to doubt that the Achaean king of Argos, whose name ^xiP^oxiwately 
Gieek tradition was Agamemnon, succeeded m enlisting the co- ^ 
operation of the chief kings and princes of northern as well as ’ ' 
southern Greece ; it looks, indeed, as if the Achaean lords of Phthia 
and Thessaly — the country from which the Argo sailed — had a 
particular interest m the enterprise All sailed to the plain of Troy. 

It was vain to hope that they could take by storm the weli-w^alled 
castle of Priam. Their hope was to cut off all the trade on which 
Troy depended for her livelihood and to starve her out. The tradi- 
tion that the siege was long — nine years, according to the poets — is 
therefore m accordance with the conditions of the wai. The Greeks 
supported themselves by raids on the surrounding subjects and allies 
of the Trojans. Priam’s city fell. Her fall was the necessary prelude 
to the opening of the Propontis and the Euxine sea to Greek 
commerce and colonisation. When the Greeks, in later days, 
established themselves securely on the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, 
the hill of Troy ceased to have any value as a site, and though it was 
again inhabited it was little more than a place of famous inemoiies. 

1 It is quite possibEi that the motive which the poets assigned for the Tiojan 
War*— to lecover Helen, the wife of Menelans, king of Spaita, earned off by 
IHns, soil of Piiam, — had some historical basis , but if such an incident occuned, 

It served only as a pietext for the war. 


E 





Skct. 5 The Homeric Poei\ts 

The latei peiiocl of the heroic aye, 
Its manneis of life^ its material environ- 
ment, its social oiganisation, its political 
gcogiaphy, aicicllected in the Homeiic 
poems Although the poets who com- 
posed .the Iliad and the Ody.s'^ey pio- 
bably d;d not live befoie the ninth 
century,^ they derived then* mattci 
fiom oldei lays which must ha\e be- 
longed to the genciations immediately 
succeeding- the Trojan War. After the 
age of biou/ie had passed away, and the 
conditions of life and the political shape 
of ("“cek woild had been utteily 
» < . ( t would have been impos-sible 
[ » ,. > le, however imaginative,-— iin- 

. A, . ‘ , re a scientific antiquanan witli 
,1 ■ ( e of recoids at his command, 

^ ite a consistent picture of a 
'i. ■ civilisation. And the pictuie 

■ 'omer piesenls is a consibtcnt 
i> ’ closely corresponding, in its 

.1 ' ! uies and m lemaikable details, 

■ ! I i . dence which has been recently 
I . ■ ' ’ fiom the caith and dcsciibcd 

. egoing pages. The Homeiic 

. built on the same gencial plan 
1 alaccs that have been found 
' V lae and Tiryns, at Tioy and 
1 ‘. ‘:ia. The equipment of the 

I heroes and the man-screening 

: I ■ ! shield receive then best illus- 
' om Mycenaean gems and )ais. 
■; inlaid frie/e m the vcstilnile 



Fig 24.— Inlaid Dagger-blade, Stich 
with lioii-hunt (Mycenae). 


'all of Tiiyns pioves that the 
■ le/e of cyanus in the hall of 
■ was not a fancy ; and he 
1 as the cup of Nestor a gold 
lui doves perched on the handles, 
s one which was found m a loyal 

^ See below, p. O9. 
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tomb at Mycenae. The subjects wrought on the shield which the The shield 
mastei -smith made for Achilles may be illustiated by works of ait found of A(hilks 
at Mycenae and in Crete, The shield, wi 011^ lit in bionze, tin, silvei, 
and gold, is lound and has a iinged space in the cei:^tie, encompassed made by 
by three concentiic girdles. In the middle is the earth, the sea, and Hephaestus, 
the heaven, with “ the unwearied sun and the moon at her full, and 
all the stars wheiewith heaven is crowned.” The subject of the fiist 



Fig. 25. — Gold Cup, with doves (Mycenae). 


circle is Peace and War. PI ere aie scenes in a city at peace — 
banquets, brides boine through the streets by torchlight to their new 
homes, the elders dealing out justice ; theie is anothei city besieged, 
and scenes of battle. The second circle shows scenes from country- 
life at various seasons of the year : ploughing in spiing, the plough- 
man drinking a draught of wine as he 1 caches the end of the black 
furrow ; a king watching reapers reaping in his meadows, and the 
preparations foi a harvest festival ; a bright vintage scene, young 
men and maids beating the sweet fruit m wicker baskets,” and 
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Fig. 26. — Gold-leaf Image (Mycenae). 


dancing, while a boy plays a lyre ^ and sings the song of Linus , 
herdsmen with then dogs pm suing two lions which had earned off an 
ox fioni the banks of a 
sounding iivei a pastuie 
and shepheids’ huts in a 
mountain glen Ihe whole 
' was glided by the thud, out- 
most ciiclc, through which 
“ the great might of the iivei 
Occanus ” flowed — rounding 
off, as It wcie, the life of 
mortalsbyitsgncihng stieam 
The whole conception is due 
to the imagination of the 
poet, but siniilai scenes of 
Peace and Wai w^crc de- 
picted by the aitists of the 
Aegean j as for instance, on 
See above, the Cretan plaques (which 
P 18. probably adorned the cover 

of a chest of cypi ess-wood) on which we saw a city lepresentcd, and 
Vlisc found on a vase of steatite decorated by a picture of what is piobably a 
at Ilagia hai vest festival. The siege is illustiated by the scene of the leagucjcd 
Fnada, silver beaker; and daggei blades discoveied at IMyccnae 

show bnliiant examples of the ait of inlaying on metal. 

The art of writing, too, is mentioned m the in the story of 

Bellerophon, who cat lies from Argos to Lycia ‘‘deadly symbols in 
Xr7/m. ^ folded tablet.” The fact, wdiich was doubted till a few yeais ago, 
that writing was practised in the heroic age, shows that the poet was 
guilty of no anachronism. 

Bin ml and Theic is indeed one sti iking difierence in custom The 

cremation. Mycenaean tombs reveal few tiaces of the habit of burning the dead, 
which the Homeric Greeks invariably practised ; while, beyond what 
is implied in a single mention of embalming, the poems completely 
ignore the practice of btiiial. In later times both customs existed in 
Greece side by side. The explanation of this discrepancy seems to 
be that cremation was a piactice mlioduced by the Achaeans. 
]\U?istreB}\ Hexameter verse must haie already been far on its way to per- 
fection in the twelfth centuiy when the Greek hauls used it to com- 
memorate the Trojan War. The gloiificalion of Achilles and other 
featiues of the Itidd point to northern Greece, where was the kingdom 
of Achilles in Phthia, as the home of one of these early minstrels. 

^ 'rhe Qetans had ssiven-stnngcd lyres Thus lu a funeuil sceue on a sarco 
phagus found at Hagia Tnada a man is playing this instiument. 
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outhein Greece doubtless had its sm^eis too, and here, we may 
ispect, the story of the homecoming of Odysseus took its fiist shape, OJ)mey, 

, marked, as it is, by a lively mtciest 

in the Peloponnesus" and Ciete. 



Sect. 6. Political and Social 

Organisation of tfie Early 
Greeks 

The Plomeiic poems give us our Old A?yan 
earliest glimpse of the woi'king of 
those political institutions which were 
the common heiitage of most of the 
childien, whether children by adop- 
tion or by birth, of the Aryan stock, 

— of Greek, Roman, and German 
alike. They show us the King at the 
head. But he does not govern wholly 
of his own will ; he is guided by a 
Council of the chief men of the com- 
munity whom he consults ; and the 
decisions of the Council and King de- 
liberating together are bi ought before 
the Assembly of the whole people. 

Out of these three elements — King, 

Council, and Assembly — the constitu- 
tions of Europe have giown , here are 
the germs of all the various foims of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
cracy. 

But m the most ancient times this Family or- 
political organisation was weak and 
loose. The true power in primitive 
society was the family. When we 
first meet the Greeks they live to- 
gether in family communities. Their 
villages are habitations of a genos^ yivos. 


Fig. 27.-Bioni!e Idol (fiom Phyla- or family in a wide 

kopi, Melos). sense ; all the members being de- 


scended fiom a common ancestor 


and bound together by the tie of blood. Originally the chief of the 


family had the power of life and death over all who belonged 


to the family j and it was only as the authority of the state giew 
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family, that this pouer giadually passed away. But the village 
commumiieb aie not, as they were in the Asian foicworld, isoiat(‘d 
and independent; they are part of a larger community which is 
called the p)hylcrQ\ tiil'ie The tube is the whole people of the 
kingdom, in the kingdoiiYs simplest foim ; and the tenitoiy whi( h 
the tribe inhabited was called its dome When a king became 
poweiful and won sway over the denies of neighboining* kings, a 
community consisting of more than one tube would arise ; and, wliile 
each tribe had to mcigc its sepaiate political institulions m the 
common institutions of the whole state, it would letain its sepaiate 
identity within the Jaiger union. 

It was usual foi sev eial families to gioup themselves togethci into 
a society called ii/f/inr/ra or brotherhood, winch had certain common 
religious usages. The organisation of clan and tribe, with the intci- 
mediate unit of the phratry, was a framework denved fiom Aiyan fore- 
fathers, shared at least by other Aiyan laces. For we find the same 
institulions among the Romans and among the Geimans, The clan 
IS the foundation of Roman society ; the Julian for instance, has 
exactly the same social significance as the of the Alcmaconids of 
Attica. The fi/iy/e is the Roman tribe ; and the phiatiy coiresponds 
to the Roman mria^ and to our own English hundred I'he im- 
portance of the brotheihood is illustrated by Tfomeds clcsciiption of 
an outcast, as one who has no ‘‘brolbcis” and no hearth. 

The importance of the family is most vividly shown m Uic maimer 
m which the Greeks possessed the lands which they contpicied. The 
soil did not become the private property of individual fieenicn, nor 
yet the public property of the whole community. The king of the 
tribe or tribes marked out the wdiole territory into parcels, accouling 
to the number of families in the community ; and the families cast 
lots for the estates. Each family then possessed its own estate^ ; the 
head of the family aclmimsteiecl it, but had no pow-ex of edienatmg it. 
The land belonged to the wdrole kin, but not to any particular member. 
The right of propcity in land seems to have been based, not on the 
right of conc|iiest, but on a rehgnous sentiment. Each family buiied 
their dead wuthin their own domain ; and it was held that the dead 
possessed for ever and ever the soil where they lay, and that the land 
round about a sepulchre belonged rightfully to theii living kinsfolk, 
one of whose highest duties was to piotect and tend the tombs of 
their fathers. 

The king was at once the chief priest, the chief judge, and the 
supreme wardoid of the ttibe. He exercised a gcnei'al control over 
religious ceremonies, except in cases wdiei*e there w'cre special iiricst- 
hoods ; he pronounced judgment and cleali out justice to those who 
came to his judgment-seat to have their wrongs righted, and he led 
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forth the host to war. He belonged to a family which claimed 
descent from the gods themselves His relation to his people was 
conceived as that of a piotectmg deity ; ‘‘he was revcied as a god 
m the denied^ The kingship passed fiom sire to spn, but it is piob- 
able th.it peisonal fitness was lecognised as a condition of the kingly 
office, and the people might icfuse to accept a degeneiate son who 
was unequal to the tasks that his fathei had fulfilled. The sceptred 
king had vai loiis'pnvileges^the seatof honoui at feasts, 'a laige and ^ 

'choice bhaie of booty taken in war and of food ofifeied at saciilices ^ . 

A special close of land was marked out and set apart for him as a 
I loyal domain, distinct fiom that which his family owned. 

The loyal functions weie vague enough, and a king had no powei ThehnU or 
to enforce his will if it did not meet the approval of the heads of the 
people. He iiiust always look for the consent and seek the opinion 
of ihc deliberative Council of the Elders. Stuctly, perhaps, the 
members of the Council ought to have been the heads of all the 
clans, and they would thus have repiesented the whole tribe, or all 
the tiibes if theie were more than one. But we must take it for 
granted, as an ultimate fact, which we have not the means of explain- 
ing, that certain families had come to hold a privileged position above 
the others — had, m fact, been marked out as noble, and claimed Clas^ of 
descent from Zeus , and the Council was composed of this nobility 
In the puissant authority of this Council of Elders lay the germ of 
future anslocracy. 

More important than eithei King or Council for the futuie growth Agora, or 
of Greece was the Gathering of the people, out of which democracy Oaihermg 
was to spring. All the freemen of the tube — all the freemen of the " 

nation, when moie tribes bad been united — met together, not at 
staled times, but whenever the king summoned them, to hear and 
acclaim what he and his councillois proposed. To hear and acclaim, 
but, not to debate or piopose themselves. As yet the Gatheiing of The army 
the folk for puiposes of policy had not been differentiated from the 
Gathering foi tJie purpose of war. The host which the king led forth ^ ^ 

against the foe was the same as the folk wdiich assented, by silence 01 
applause, to the declaiations of his will in the Agora. The Assembly 
was not yet distinguished as an institution from the army ; and if 
Agamemnon summons his host to declare his resolutions in the plain 
of Troy, such a g-athering is the Agora in no figurative sense, it is 
no meie military assembly formed on the model of a political 
assembly ; it is m the fullest sense the Assembly of the people— the 
fellow^ institution of the Roman comiiia^ our own gemot, derived all 
three from the same old Aiyaii gather n:igs. 

The king was surrounded by a body of Companions, or retainers, * 

who were attached to him by personal ties of service, and seem often pamotts. 
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to have abode in his palace. Tdie Companionb aic the same mslilu- 
tion as the thanes of oiir English kings And if kingship had held 
its gioiind in Giccce, the Companions might possibly, as in England, 
have developed ipto a new oidcr of nobility, founded, not on bath, 
blit on the king’s own choice ioi his set vice. 

Though the monarchy of this primitive foun, as we find it lellected 
in the Homeiic lays, generally passed awa)', it suivived in a few out- 
lying legions which lagged behind the icst of the Hellenic woild in 
Sim^'roalof pohtic.il development Thus the Macedonian Greeks in the lowci 
old Jo nn oj valley of the Axius retained a constitution of the old IToineiic type 
7/?^A/a(c- till the latest times — the royal power continually giowmg. At tlic 
dtnna close of the tale of Greek conquest and expansion, which began on 
the Caysler and ended on the Hyphasis, we shall come bruk by a 
stiange revolution to the Homeiic state When all the dneis ioiins 
of the lulc of the few and the rule of the many, which grew out of the 
AleAa7ider piimitive monarchy, have had then clay, wc shall see the Macedonian 
ihe Great, wanior, who is to complete the work that was begun by the Achaean 
conqueiors of Troy, attended by his Companions like Agamemnon 
01 Achilles, and ruling his people like an Achaean king of men. 

The constitutional fabric of the Greek slates was thus simple and 
loose in the d.ays of Homer Peihaps few large communities had 
come into Greece, but huger communities weie constantly formed in 
the course of the conciuest. In the later pait of the royal peiiod a 
new movement is setting in which is to decide the futuic of Gicek 

nt\^inni)ig history. The city begins to emerge and lake form and shape out of 

of the Cur. the loose aggiegate of villages. The inhabitants of a plain or valley 
5.ofh to gfh induced to leave their scattered villages and make their dwellings 
side by side in one place, which would geneially be under the shadow 
of the king’s foitress. At fust the motive would be to gam the pio- 
tection affoulecl by joint habitation in unsettled times ; just as we 
find in an earlier age villages grouped undei the citadel of Mycenae. 
Sometimes the group of villages would be girt by a wall ; sometimes 
Some the piotection of the castle above would be deemed enough. Tiie 

peoples change fiom village to city life was general, but not universal ; many 

communities continued to live in villages, and did not foim cities till 
continue to afteiwaids* The movement was promoted by the kings ; and it 
live in is probable that strong kings often brought it about by compulsion. 
villages. But in promoting it they weie unwittingly undermining the mon- 
archical constitution, and paving the way for their owm abolition. A- 
city-state naturally tends to be a republic. 

The stale ' Tn tlie lieroic age, then, the state had not fully emerged from the 
not yet society. No laws were enacted and maintained by the stale. Those 
ordinances and usages which guided the individual man in his conduct, 
which are necessary for the prcseivation of any society, were 
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mainUincd by the sanction of religion Theie were ceitain crimes 
which the gods punished But it was for the family, not for the JA?//- 
whole community, to deal with the sheddcr of blood The justice 
which the king* admimsteied was^ieally arbitration. A sti anger had 
no right of protection, and might be slam m a foieign community, AttUude to 
unless he was bound by the bond of guest friendship with a membei ranges, 
of that community, and then he came iindei the protection of Zeus 
the Hospitable Wealth in these ages consisted of heids and flocks , 
foi, though the Gieeks were tillers of the soil and had settled in a 
country which was already agncultuial, the land was not iich enough 
to bestow wealth. The value of a suit of armour, for instance, or a 
slave was expressed m oxen. Fii acy was <i_cpn\iTiqrLAr3^d£, as was Pinuy 
inevitable m a peiiod when theie was no organised mantime 23o\^er 
strong enough to put it down. So many practised this means of 
livelihood that it bore no repioach ; and when seamen landed on a 
strange stiand, the natural question to ask them was ‘‘ Outlanders, 
whence come ye ? are ye robbers that rove the seas ? 

Sect 7. The Dorian Conquest 

The heroic age of Greece may be said to have come to an end 
within two generations aftei the Trojan War. A daik penod of 
about two centuries followed, which were marked by the disap- 
pearance of the old civilisation, by the expansion of the Greek race 
over the Aegean, and by wide political changes m the mother 
country. The transition to the new period corresponds to the 
tiansition fiom the bronze to the iron age. The old Aegean fashions Iron age. 
of pottery are replaced by a style distinguished by geometrical 
decorations ; and hence in the history of art the “ Geometric age ’’ 
is often used as a convenient designation. 

The pressure of Illyrian peoples across the not them fiontiers oilUynan 
Greece seems to have been the principal cause of the changes. The 
Doiians who appear upon the scene and play the leading part in 
tiansforming Gieece wcie probably of Illyrian stock. Unlike the 
earlier northern invaders, the Achaeans, they destroyed instead of 
adopting the civilisation which they found. The Dorians did not 
come with hoises, they fought on foot ; and their weapons were iron. 

The southward piessiue of the Illyiians was fatal to Aetoha. A DeUruc- 
In the Homeiic poems we have a icflected glimpse of the prosperity ^^^etoLvi 
of the Aetohan coast-land. We see that “ Pleuron by the sea and civthm- 
rocky Calydon” and the other strong cities of that region weie 
abieast of the civilisation of the heroic age ; and the Aetolian myth 
of Meleager and the hunting of the Calydonian boar became a pait 
of the heiitage of the national legend of Greece. Maritime Aetolia 
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was then a laud of wine ; its pnde in its vineyards is displa3^ed lu 
tlic name of its uiythic kings J3ut in the latei ages of Greek histoiy 
all thib IS dianged We dnd Actoha regaidcd as a half baibaions 
country, the abode of men who speak indeed a Gieek tongue, but 
have lagged ages and ages behind the rest of Giecce in science and 
civilisation. And we find the neighbouniig* countries in the same 
case. Epiius, or the greater part of it, had been helleni/ed niicn 
the worship of Zeus was mtioduced at Dodona, to become famous 
and venerable thioughout the Gieek world. Suddenly it l.ipses into 
comparalivc barbaiisni, and the sanctuaiy of Dodona icmains a 
lonely outpost. The explanation of this falling away is the iiiutilion 
and conquest of Illynan invaders. It was not thiongh laziness 01 
deg'eneracy, or thiongh geogiaphical disadvantages, that the Gieeks 
of Epirus and Aetolia fell out of the race, it was because they weie 
overwhelmed by a uidc and baibaiotis people, who swampeil then 
civilisation instead of assimilating it. The Aclolians and Epnots of 
later histoiy are mainly of Illyrian stock. 

This invasion nalinally diove some of the Greek inhabitants to 
seek new homes elsewheie. It was easy to cross the gulf, and 
Aetolian emigiants made their way to the river Peneus, where they 
settled and took to themselves the name of Elcans or “ Dalesmen.” 
They won dominion over the Epeans, the first Greek settlers, and 
gradually extended their powei to the Alpheus. 'rheii land was a 
tiact of downs with a harbourless ci^ast, and they never became a 
maritime power. The people in this western plain of the peninsula 
were distinguished by their veneration of the hcio Pclops. His 
woiship had taken deep loot at Pisa on the banks of the uver 
Alpheus It was a spot which in a later ag*e, when the Greeks had 
spiead ovei-seas into distant lands, was to become one of the holiest 
seats of Greek leligion, wheic the gieatest of the Aiyan, the 
supremest of the Hellenic, gods was to diaw to bis sacred precinct 
men from ail qiiarteis of the Greek world to do him honotu with 
sacrifices and games, But even when Pisa had come to he 
illustrious as Olympia, even when the temple and altai of the 
Olympian Zeus had eclipsed all other associations of the place, 
Pelops still received his offeiing. But though Pelops himself was 
remembered only as a legendary figure, except in one or two places 
like Olympia where his old worship survived, his name is living still 
in one of the most familiar geographical names of Greece.^ It is m 
the regions near the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, where the 
existence of the bridge at Corinth may be easily unremcinbcrecl, 


^ Some suppose that Pelops is the eponymous anccstoi of a people, calltxl tlic' 
Pelopes, and that Peloponuesiis meant the island of the Pe]o]K’*s. This seems 
unlikely. The inference horn Cecrops in Attica is on a difleieni footing. 
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that men would be most tempted to call the great peninsula an 
island. And so, when Pelops was still widely woishipped, the name 
“ island of Pelops may have originated on that side — not, piobably, 
m the peninsula itself, but on the opposite shorp, m Aetolia foi 
example ; and then it made its way into univ^crsal use and clung 
hencefoiward to southern Gicece. 

The piessLue of the Illyrians m Epirus may be associated with // The 
two movements of gieat consequence, the Thessalian and the The^sahan 
Boeotian migiation. A backwaid Greek folk named Petthaloi, but 
called by men of other dialects Thcssaloi, crossed the hills and 
settled m the western corner of the land which is bounded by Peliun T}u'\sa}y 
and Pindus. They gained the upper hand and spiead their sway 
ovei the whole plain They drove the Achaeans southwards into 
the mountains of Phthia, and hencefoiwaid these Achaeans play no 
part of any note m the histoiy of Greece. The Thessalian name 
soon spread over the whole country, which is called Thessaly to the 
present day. Crannon, Pagasac, Laiisa, and Pheiae, became the 
seats of lords who reared hoises and governed the sunoiinding 
chstucts. The conquered people were reduced to serfdom and were 
knowm as the Labourers ; they cultivated the soil, at their own Pcnestai. 
risk, pajdng a fixed amount to their lords; and they had ceitam 
puvileges ; they could not be sold abi'oad or aibitranly put to death 
But they gained one victory over then conqueiois ; the Achaean 
language prevailed The Thessalians gave up then own idiom and 
learned, not indeed without modifying, the speech of their subjects, 
so that the dialect of historic Thessaly bears a close resemblance to 
the tongue which we find spoken by the Achaean settlers in Asia 
Minor. When they had established themselves in the lands of the 
Peneus, the Thessalians piessed northward against the Penhaebi, 
eastward against the hlagnetes, and south waid against the Achaeans 
of Phthia, and reduced them all to tnbutaiy subjection. Wc know 
almost nothing of the history of the Thessalian kingdoms ; in later 
tunes we find the whole country divided into four gieat divisions : 
Thessaliotis, in the south-west, the quarter which may have been 
the fiist settlement and home of the Thessalian invaders ; Phthiotis 
of the Achaeans m the south ; Pelasgiotis, a name which lecords 
the survival of the Pelasgians, one of the older peoples ^ ; and 
Plistiaeotis, the land of the Histiaeans, w'ho have no separate 
identity in histoiy. All the lordships of the land were combined 

^ The origin and siginhcance of the name Pelasgian have not yet been denied 
up. In Gieece we find it in connexion with Epirus (Dodona), Thessaly, Atlica, 
and the Peloponnesus. Thcie aie two main viqws (i) The Pelasgians were a 
pie-Gieek people (2) They were pre- Achaean Gieeks Against (2) is the fact 
that the Leleges and other subjects of the Trojans are desu ihecl as Pelasgians 
(see above, p, 48). 
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in a veiy loose political oiganibation, which lay clounant in times 
of peace, but through which, to meet any emeigency of wai, they 
could elect a common caj^otain, with the title of idgos. 

Init all the folk did not lemain to fall under the thialdom impobcd 
by the new loids, A portion of the Achaeans migiated soiithwaid 
to the Reloponnesns and founded settlements along the strip of coast 
which foims the southein side of the Coiinthian Gulf, and was hence- 
forth called Achaea. Thus theie were two Achaean lands, the old 
Achaea in the noith, now shumk into the mountains of Phthia, and 
the new Achaea in the south Tlieie was also apparently a moveniciU 
to Euboea, in consec[uence of the Thessalian invasion • accoiding to 
ticidition, Histiaea in the noith of the island and Erelria in the 
centie owed their origin to settlers fioin Thessaly, and theie is 
independent evidence that there was truth in this tradition 

The lands of Helicon and Cithaeion expeiieiiced a similar shock 
to that which unsettled and changed the lands of Olympus and 
Othrys ; but the results were not the same. The old home of the 
Boeotians was in hlount Boeon in Epiuis ; the mountain gave them 
then name. Then dialect was probably closely akin to the original 
dialect of the Thessalians, being maiked by ceitain characteis which 
enable us to distinguish loughly a ‘‘ noith-western ^roup of dialects 
ftoni those spoken by the earliest invadeis of Greece. Coming from 
the west, or north, the Boeotians first occupied places m the west of 
the land which they were to make their own From Chaeionea and 
Coronea they won Thebes, the city of the Cadmeans. Thence they 
sought to spiead then power ovei the whole land. They spiead 
their name over it, for it was called Boeotia, but they did not succeed 
in winning full domination as rapidly as the Thessalians succeeded 
m Thessaly. The rich lords of Orchomenus prcseivcd their inde- 
pendence for lumdieds of years, and it was not till the sixth centuiy 
that anything like a Boeotian unity was established. The policy of 
the Boeotian conqueiors, who were perhaps comparatively few m 
number, was unlike that of the Thessalians; the conqucicd com- 
munities were not lediiced to serfdom. On the other hand they did 
not, like the Thessalians, adopt or adapt the speech of the older 
inhabitants ; but the idioms of the conquerors and conquered 
coalesced and formed a new Boeotian dialect. 

The Boeotian conquest, there can be little doubt, caused some of 

The Gieekb, when they came to meditate on then histoiy, ncntly connecled 
the Boeotian with the Thessalian conquest as eifect with cause. 'Thc^y thought, 
and attempted to piove, that the Boeotians lived in Thessaly and moved south- 
ward under the pressure of the Thossniians, Thetc is certainly soinelhing to he 
said foi the view that the Boeotians, bcfoie they reached Bocolia, sojouriiud foi a 
while m Thessaly. 
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the oldei peoples to wandei forth to other lands ; and it may e\plain 
the pauicipation of the Cadmeans and the men of Lcbadca and 
otheis in some of the Ionian settlements in Asia Minor. Moreover, 
the coming of the Boeotians probably unsettled some of the 
neighbouring peoples and diove them to change then abodes ^ 

West of Boeotia, in the land of the Phocians amid the legions of 
Mount Painasbus, theie were dislocations of a less simple kind. 

I-Iither came the Doiians. Foi a while, it would seem, a large /E The 
space of mountainous country between Mount Oeta and the Dorlixs. 
Corinthian Gulf, including a great pan of Phocis, became Doiian 
land. The gieatei part of them soon went foith to seek fauer 
abodes m distant places. But a few remained behind m the small Dotts 
basm-like distiict between Mount Oeta and Mount Parnassus, where 
they pieserved the illustrious Doiiaii name thioughout the com*se of 
Grecian histoiy in which they never played a pait. It would seem The 
that the Doiians also took possession of Delphi, the rocky thieshold Donan 
of Apollo, and planted some families theie who devoted themselves 
to the service of the god After the departure of the Dorian 
wandei ers the Phocians could breathe ag-ain \ but Dons was lost to 
them, and Delphi, which, as we shall see, they often essayed to 
recover. And the Phocians had to reckon with othei neighbours. 

In latei limes we had the Locnans split up into three divisions, and Loots , — 
the Phocians wedged In between. One division, the Ozolian (i) 

Locnans, aie on the Corinthian Gulf, to the west of Phocis ; the Owhan, 
other two divisions are on the Euboean sea, to the noith-east of 
Phocis. The Ozolians were one of the most backwaid peoples of Mp'- 
Greece. The Locnans of the noith play a pait m the IHad^ aiemidian. 

the leadership of then heio Ajax, who luled over Thionion as well 
as over Opus ; and Locus was probably a continuous strip along the 
coast of the Euboean stiaits. The Phocians wanted an outlet to the 
sea and severed it into two parts. 

The depaiture of the Dorians from the regions of Painassiis was 
probably gradual, and it w^as accomplished by sea. They built ships 
— peihaps the name of Naupactus, “the place of the ship-building/’ 
is a recoid of their ventures; and they sailed round the Peloponnesus 
to the south-eastern pai'ts of Greece. One band of adventureis brought Do^ ian 
a new element to Crete, the island of many races ; others settled in settlements 
Thera and in Melos. Otheis sailed away east wai cl, beyond the limits' 
of the Aegean, and found a home on the southern coast of Asia Minor, ^damls. 
where, sui rounded by barbarians and foigottcn by tbe Gieek world, Pam- 
they lived a life apait, taking no shaie in tbe history of Hellas. ’ 

^ The Abaiites aie said to have moved fioni Phocis to noilh Euboea, the 
Diyopes fiom the legions of Mount Oeta to south Euboea, whence they colonised 
Asme and Hei mione on the Argolic coast. 
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(Paw- they picscivcd then FTelleinc speech, and their name, the ram- 

p/jy/oi.) phyhaiib, lecoidcd then Dorian oiigin, being' the name of one of the 

t]irec tubes by which the Doiians were emywheic iccognised. 

The ne\:t conquests of the Doiians weie in the Peloponnesus. 
They had found I’t impossible to attack on the noith and west ; they 
now essayed it on the south and cast. d'hctc A\eie three distinct 
conquests — the conquest of Laconia, the conquest of Aigohs, the 
DorPun Conquest of Counth. The Doiians took possession of the iich vale 
loiupte^i of of the Euiotas, and, keeping then own Doiian stock pine fiom tlie 
Laionui niiKtuie of alien blood, reduced all the inhabitants to the condition 
of subjects. It seems piobable that the Donan invaders ulio 
subdued Laconia were moie numerous than the Dorian invadcis 
elsewhere. The eminent cpialily which distinguished the Dorians 
from other Inanches of the Gicek race was that which we call 
chaiactei ” : and it was in Laconia that this quality most fully 
displayed and developed itself, for here the Dorian seems to have 
remained more purely Doiian. 

Cofiqimt of In Argolis the couise of things ran otherwise. The invadeis, 
Ar^os who landed under a king named Temenos, had doulitless a haid 
hght ; but their conquest took the shape not of subjection but of 
amalgamation. I’he Aigive state was indeed organised on the 
Dorian system, with the three Douantiibes — the Hylleis, Pamphyli, 
and Dymanes ; but olhenvise few tiaces of the conquest remained. 
It is to the tune of this conquest that tlie ovei throw of Mycenae is 
Dcstnictian probably to be refeuecl. Ccitam it is that both Mycenae and 
of foHre'ises Tiiyns weie destioyed suddenly and set on hrc. Hcncefoiwaid 
of Mycenae tmdei hei lofty citadel was to be undisputed queen of the 

^'pfryns Argive plain. Greater, indeed, was the feat which the Dorians 

wrought m their southern conquest, the feat of making lowly Sparta, 
without citadel or wall, the queen of the Laconian vale. 

Conquest of Doiian ships weie also rowed up the Saronic Gulf. It was the 
Corinth, adventure of a piince whom the legend calls Errant, die son of 
Ridet. He landed in the Isthmus and seized the high hill of 
‘Jttttut'I?!?. Acrocoimth, the key of the pemiisula. This was the making of 

Corinth. Heic, as in Argolis, theic was no subjection, no distinction 
between the conquerois and the conquci'ed. The geogiaphical 
position of Corinth between her seas deteimined for her people a 
caieei of commerce, and her history shows that the Dorians had the 
cpialities of bold and skilful tiaders. 

Slcyo7i and From Argos the Dorians made two impoilanl settlements in the 
Phhus north, on the river Asopus— Sicyon on its lower, and Phlius on its 

msa^ upper banks. And beyond Mount Geraneia another Dorian city 

Mega7\i, arose, we know not how, on the commanding hill which looks clown 

upon the western shore of Salamis, Its name was Nisa, But the 
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hill held been ciowned by a royal palace in the hcioic age, and so 
the place came to be called Megara, ‘‘the Palace/’ and m histoucal 
times no othei name was known, though the old name ^ linked in the 
name of the haiboui Nisaea In latei days, Doiian IMegaia was .Vna's 
associated politically with the Peloponnesus lather tlian with noitliein 
Gieece , in pie-Doiian days it had been leckoned as pait of Boeotia, 
separated though it was from that country by the western poition of 
the massive lange of Cithaeion. 

The island, wdiose conical mountain in the midst of the Saronic 



Fig. 28. — Gold Pendant, ninth centiuy (found 111 Aegina). 


wateis IS visible to all the coasts around, was also destined to become 
a Dorian land. Aegma was conquered by Dorian settlers fiom 
Epidatirus, but the conquest w^as perhaps not effected for two hundred c 

years or more after the subjugation of Argolis. In Aegma too there ^ 
w^as, doubtless, a fusion of the old inhabitants and the new settlers ; 
and w^e may be sine that it had been befoie, as it was after, the 
change an island of bold and adventurous sailors. 

In Crete and Laconia we meet, as we shall see, some peculiar 
institutions, which seem to have been characteristically Dorian, but 

1 Pieserved in the Catalogue m the Iliad, Bk. u, 1. 508 
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arc not found m Aigos oi Connth. Yet all the Doiian settlements 
icmembeicd their common Doiian ongin , and the conqneiois of 
Laconia, at least, looked with emotions of filial piety towaids the ]ittl(‘ 
obscure Dons in the highlands of Parnassus as then mothei-connti) . 
The evidence of the thiec Dorian tribes might help to maintain the 
consciousness of a Dorian section of Greece ; but it was perhaps the 
lise of a new Doris, on the othei side of the Aegean, that delated 
the Doiian name into permanent national significance. 

Sect. 8 Expansion of the Greeks to the Eastern 
Aegean 

The expansion of the Greeks over the Aegean islands and the 
planttition of Greek settlements along the wcstein coast of Asia Minoi 
began when the heroic age was di awing to a close, and continued for 
about a century and a half. This movement was promoted and in 
some of its stages directly caused by the conscciuenccs of the Doiian 
invasion and the migrations in noith Greece ; but it may have begun, 
without any external pressiue, perhaps on account of o\ci-population, 
and patlly in a spirit of enterprise which was tempted by the feitile 
river valleys and plains of the Asiatic coast, wheie theie was now no 
great ])Ower to oppose them. The Hitlite empire had fallen back 
from the west, which it was never to leacb again , it docs not appear 
even on the distant horizon m the Homeric poems. 

Apart from the early settlements in the island of Rhodes, which 
weic previous to the Tiojan War, the fiist Gieeks who sailed across 
the Aegean to find new homes were the Achaeans and their fdlow'S 
from the hills and plains of Thessaly and the plain of the Spercheus. 
Then expeditions probably started from the land-locked hay of 
Pagasae, and tradition long aftenvaids associated the in si sea-ventines 
of the Greeks wuth the poit of lavolkos.-^ 

Along with the Achaeans there sailed as comiadcs and allies the 
Aedhans. Some indeed believe that Aeolian ’’ was simply another 
name for ^‘Achaean’’ but it seems safer to legaid the Aedhans as 
distinct from, though closely related to, the Achaeans. It is im- 
possible to determine whether those who crossed the Aegean weie 
settlers in Thessaly, and not lather some of the AeoHans who lived 
beyond the mountains by anothei seaboard, on the northern shore of 
the Corinthian Gulf. Wc know that in eaily times these Aeolians 
were engaged in constant warfare with the Actohans, who ultimately 
won the upper hand and gave their name to the whole countiy. And 

^ From whicli the legcndaiy sailed, maimed by Thessalian heioes, on 
the quest of the golden fleece. 

^ Ai6\o5 (AcoAak) being a “short name " for ’Ax-ctiA’ 
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perhaps the piessiiie of these foes induced some of them to thiow in 
Iheir lot with the Achaeans who weie sailing 111 seaich of new homes 
beyond the sea 

It was to the 1101 them pait of Asia IMuioi, the island of Lesbos Achaco- 
and the opposite shoics, that the Achaean and Aeolian adventureis 
steeied then ships Here they planted the fust Hellenic settlements 
on Asiatic soil — the beginning* of a movement which, before a 
thousand yeais had passed away, was to cany Gieek conqueiors to 
the Indian Ocean’ The coast-lands of \rcstein Asia Minor are, like Physical 
Gicccc Itself, suitable for the Jiabilations of a sea-faring people A ahanuiec 
senes of iiver-valleys <uc divided by mountain chains which iim out 
into piomontoiies so as to foim deep bays ; and the promontoiies aie 
continued m islands. The \ alleys of the Flcimus and the Caictis aie 
bounded on the noith by a chain of hills which run out into Lesbos ; 
the valley of the Hermus is paited fiom that of the Ca^ster by 
mountains which are piolonged m Chios ; and the valley of the 
Caystei is sepaiated from the valley of the IMaeander by a chain 
which terminates in Samos South of the Maeander valley theie are 
bays and islands, but the mountains of the mainland aie biokeii by 
no livers. ’Fhe Greek occupation of the lower wateis of the Hermus 
and Caicus is known to us only by its results The invaders won the 
coast-lands fiom the Mysian natives and seized a number of strong 
places which they could defend —Pitane, Myrina, Cyme, Aegac, Old 
Smyrna They pressed up the rivers, and on the Hermus they 
founded Magnesia under Mount Sipylus. All this, needless to say, 
was not done at once It must have been a work of many years, and 
of successive expeditions from the mother-country 

The Achaean ■wa\e of emigiation was succeeded by another wave, 
flowing mainly from the coasts of Attica and Argohs, and new settle- 
ments were planted south of the elder Achaean settlements. The 
two-pionged peninsula betw^cen the Hermus and Cayster rivers, with 
the oft-lymg isle of Chios, the valleys of the Cayster and Maeander, 
with Samos and the peninsula south of Mount Latmos, w’ere studded 
with communities which came to form a group distinct from the older 
giOLip ill the noith. Each group of settlements came to be called by 
a collective name As the Achaeans were the most illustrious of the 
settlers in the north, one might expect to find the northern group 
known as Achaean. But it is not thus that names aie given 
primitive times. A number of cities or settlements, which have no 
political union and are merely associated together by belonging to 
the same race and speaking the same tongue, do not geneially choose 
themselves a common name. It rather happens that when they get 
a common name it is given to them by strangers, who, looking from 
the outside, regaid them as a group and do not think of the diffcr- 

F 
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ences of which they aie themselves moie vnidly conscious And it 
constcintly happens that the name of one membei of the group is, by 
some accident, picked out and applied to the whole. Thus it befell 
that the Aeohan and not the Achaean name was selected to designate 
the noithern division of the Greek settlements m Asia; just as our 
own countiy came to be called not Saxony but England. The The 
southern and larger gioup of colonies received the name of lav ones 
— or lones, as they called themselves, when they lost the letter v. 

The lavoncs weic a people who had settled on the coasts of Aigohs 
and Attica, but there the name fell out of use, and perhaps passed 
out of meinoiy, until on Asiatic soil it attained celebrity and le-echoed 
with gloiy to their old homes 

But It w'ould piobably be a mistake to legard these tw’o gioups Dtsiimtion 
as well defined fiom the hist. To begin with, it is possible that 
they ovei lapped chionologically. The latest of the Aeolian 
nientb may have been founded subseciucntly to the eailiest of the lappwgs 
Ionian. In the second place, the original homes of the settlers 
ovei lapped. Though the Aeolian colonies mainly came from the 
lands north of Mount Octa — apait fiom those who came from 
Aetolia — they included some settlers fiom the coasts of Boeolia and 
Euboea. Thus C^ane m Aeohs deiived its name from Euboean 
Cyme. And, on the other hand, though the Ionian colonies w'eie 
chiefly derived fiom the coasts of Attica and Argolis — apart from 
some contingents from Crete and other places in the south — there 
weie also some settlers from the north. Thirdly, the two groups 
ran into each other g^eographically. Phocaea, for example, which is 
geographically in Aeolis, standing on the promontoiy north of the 
Hermus river, was included in Ionia. Its name shows that some of 
the men w^ho colonised it were Phocians. And some of the places 
in north Ionia — Teos, for instance — had received Achaean settle- 
ments flrst, and were then re-settled by lonians. In Chios, which 
was afterwards fully in Ionia, a language of Aeolic complexion was 
once spoken. 

Of the foundation of the famous colonies of Ionia, of the order in /oman 
wTich they were founded, and of the relations of the settlers with colon tsa- 
the Lydian natives, we know as little as of the settlements of the 
Achaeans. Clazomenae and Teos arose on the north and south 
sides of the neck of the pemnsula which runs out to meet Chros ; and 
Chios, on the east coast of her island, faces Erythiae on the main- 
land — Erythiae, “the crimson,^’ so called fiom its purple fisheries, 
the resort of Tynan traders. Lebedus and Colophon lie on the 
coast as ii retires eastward from Teos to reach the mouth of the 
Cayster ; and there was founded Ephesus, the city of Artemis. By 
the streams of the Cayster was a plain called “ the Asian meadow/’ 
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which destiny in some odd way selected to bcsto^^ a mime ujxni one 
of the continents of the earth South of Kphobiis and on the 
noitheui slope of hrount Mycale was the icligioiis i^alheimi^-jdact' of 
the lomans, the temple of the Heliconian Poseidon, which, when 
once the lomans became'conscious of tliemsclves as a soit of nation 
and learned to gloiy in their common name, seivcd to fostci a sense 
of unity ainony all their cities fiom J’hocai'a in the iioith to Miletus 
m tlie south, bamos faces Mount Mycale, and the woishij) of Heia, 
which was the religious featuie of Samos, is tlioughfc to point to men 
of Algos as paiticijj.iturs m its oiigmal foundiition South of IMyi'ale 
the cities of Myus and Puene w'cic planted on the MacMndci. Then 
the coast leliics to shut Mount Latinos and bieaks forwaid again to 
foim the piomontoiy, at the not them point of winch was Miletus 
with Us once splendid haibour Thcie wus one gicat inland city, 
hlagnesia on the Maeander, which must not be confused with ibe 
inland Aeolian city, Magnesia on the Heiniiis. Though counted to 
Ionia, It was not of Ionian ongm, for it was founded by the Magnetes 
of Thessaly. And settleis from Euboea and Boeotia took p<iU m the 
colonisation of Ionia, as w-ell as the lonians of Atgolis and Attica ^ 
The old inhabitants — Lelegcs, Maeonians, Carians — probably oflTeied 
no pioloiiged resistance to the invadeis, and m some places, as the 
Caiians for evample at Miletus, they mixed walh the Gieck stiangeis 
The colonists earned with them into the new (aeece beyond ihe 
seas traditions of the old civilisation which in the mother coiintiy 
was being ovei whelmed by the Dorian invacleis ; and those traditions 
helped to pioduce the luxurious Ionian civilisation which meets us 
some centuries latei when we come into the cicaier light of lecorded 
history. And they canned wntb them their minstielsy, then lays of 
Troy, celcbiating the deeds of Achilles and Agamemnon and 
Odysseus. The epic poetry of Greece enteicd upon a new period in 

^ The tollovvniglist will jlluslULte the lonirij] Loloiiisation Pliocaea — Pboei.iiis ; 
Cici/onieiiae — Cleoiiac and Phlius , Samos — Aigolis , Chios — J'Fiboex , Fiylhuic 
— Boeotia and Euboea; Tcos (fiiU, Achaeans fruin Thessaly) — Attie.i and 
Bocotia , Lebedos — Boeotia ; Colophon — P^'kis (in Messenia) , i'lphesus — -Aigolis, 
and vaiious , Prienc — Cadmeans and Aicadians; Myus — Atlua, IMilctiis - 
Attica These twelve cities were called the loni.m dodecapolis. 'flic Iiest a '*.( of 
Toman lace was the celehiation of the' feast of Apaiuna , and the t.iU tliat this 
feast was not held at Ephesus and Colophon shows tliat the Irmian ekmeiU in 
these cities was veiy small The Ionian dialect einbiaccs the jihoms which iveie 
spoken jn Euboea, the Cyclad islands, and die Ionian colonu^s. ICiiboean speech 
was much influenced by neighbouring dialects (especially the P»f){>ntian) ; but Ibe 
language of the Cyclades is close enough to that of Ionia, one oi the chief diffei- 
cnees being that lonu lost the hpjjifits aspicr Hetodotus sn)s that tlune wete 
foui distinct sub-dialects m Ionia itself. lie ptobnbly u'fers to the spcf'ch ol tlie 
common people. So fai as the evidence of inscnptious goes, the local dilferences 
in the written language were insignificant. 
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Ionia It was perhaps in the ninth centiuy that the Iliad as we 
know It canic into being. A poet of sapicme genius aiose, and it Jlomci 
may be th.it he was the singei whose name w^as actually lloinet (‘' ^dicent) 
This famous name has the humble meaning of “Jiostage,’^ and we 
may fancy, if we care, that the poet w^as earned off m his youth as 
a hostage in some local stiife. He composed his poetiy in rugged 
Chios, and he gives us a local touch when he desenbes the sun as 
rising ovei the sea Fiom him the Homend family of the baids of 
Chios w^cre spiuiig; He took as his mam aigument the oldei poem 
of the wu'ath of Achilles, and expanded it into the shape and compass 
of the greatei pait of the Ihad^ including one of the noblest episodes Iliad, 

111 the whole epic, Piiam’s ransoming of Hector. Tiadition made 
Homer the authoi of both the gieat epics, the Odyssey as well as the 
Iliad This IS not probable. Eut no great length of time need 
separate the composition of the tw’o poems. 

Homei did not give to the lhad the exact shape in which it wais 
ultimately tiansmitted , for it leceived fiom his successois m the 
ait some additions and extensions wdiicli were not entirely to its 
advantage. EIc was no mere stiingei together of ancient lays. He 
took the motives, he caught the spiiit, of the older poems ; he wore 
them into the fabiic of his own composition ; but he was himself as 
divinely inspired as any of the elclei minstrels, and he was the fathei 
of epic poetry, in the sense m which we distinguish an epic poem 
with a laige argument from a shoit heroic lay His work was 
thoi'oughly aitilicial — conscious ait, as the gieatest poetiy always is; 
and It IS probable that he committed the lhad to writing.^ As he The Iliad 
and his successors sang in Ionia, at the courts of Ionian princes, he 
dealt freely with the dialect of the old Achaean poems. The lhad 
w^as arrayed m Ionic dress, and ultimately became so identified with of^ke 
Ionia that the Achaean oiigin of the older poetiy was foi gotten Adiacan 
The transfoimation was not, indeed, perfect, foi sometimes the 
Ionian foi ms did not suit the metie, and Aeolian forms wcie used. 

But the change was accomplished wuth wondeiful skill. It is 
piobable that the Ionian poet also did much to adapt the epic 
mateiial wdneh he used to the taste and moial ideas of a more 
refined age. The Niad is notably free fiom the features of crude 
savagery which generally mark the eaily literature of primitive 
peoples ; only a few slight traces remain to show that there wcie 
in the background ugly and barl^arous things ovei which a veil has 
been drawn. In other respects, the Ionian poets have fiiithfully 
preserved the atmosphere of the past ages of which they sung. 

They preserved its manners, its cnvnoiiment, its geography. Only 


^ See below, p 78. 
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an occabional anarhionisin slips in, wliidi in the ollienvise consistent 
pic tine can easily be detected Unwittingly, foi instance, the pcx't 
of the Odynsty allcnvs it to escape th^iL he lived in the non age, foi 
such a ]n'0\eib as^ ‘Uhe meie gleam of non lines a man to sliife” 
could not ba\e aiiscn until non w'capons bad been long in use. Rut 
he lb at pains to pieseive the weapons and gcai of the bion/c age. 

Homei pieserved the memoiy of (he Tiojan Whu as a great 
Uritional enterprise. The Ihad was legauled as something of fai 
gieatci significance than an Ionian poem , it wais accepted as a 
national epu', and was, from the fust, a pow’ciful influence m pio- 
moting among the Greeks community of feeling and tendencies 
towciids national unity. For twm hundied years aftei its biith the 
Jhad s'eo.xA on gatheimg additions; anil the hauls iveie not unieady 
to make mscrtionb m older to satisfy the piide of the pimcely and 
noble families at whose courts they sang% The Odysscyf affiliated db 
It was to the Tiojan legend, became a national epic loo. And the 
inlet est awakened m Gieece by the idea of the Tiujan war wms 
displayed by the composition of a senes of epic poems, dealing wutli 
those events of the siege which happened both befoie and after the 
events described m the I/iad^ and with the subsequent histoiy of 
some of the Gieek heroes. These poems w^eie anonymous,^ and 
passed under the name of Homer. Along with the /had and 
OdysstiYy they formed a chronological series which came to be known 
as the Epic Cycle. 

The Ionic settlements did not complete the Greek colonisation 
of Asia Minoi. The Dorian conquest of the eastern Peloponnesus 
was followed by a Dorian expansion beyond the seas and a colonisa- 
tion of the Asiatic coast, to the south of Ionia. The Carians had 
spread over this region down to the border of Lycia and had picssed 
the older inhabitants into the piomontory which faces the island of 
Calymna. Here the Leleges paiticipated in the latest stages of the 
Aegean civilisation, as we know by the potteiy and othei things wdneh 
have been discovered at Teimeia in chamber-tombs. These lound 
tombs, not hewn out of the earth, like the vaulted sepulchies of 
Mycenae, but built above ground, are found in many parts of the 
peninsula and remain as the most striking memorial of the Leleges. 

The bold promontories below Miletus, the islands of Co.s and 
Rhodes were occupied by colonists from Argolis, Laconia, Corinth, 
and Crete, On the mainland Halicarnassus was the most important 
Doiian settlement, but it was formed in concert with the Carian 
natives, and was half Carian. This new Doris eclipsed m fame, and 
shed a new lustre on the old Dons under Mount Oeta ; all the 

^ With the exception of the last, which w^as boin out ol clue tune. See below, 
p 1X7. 
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setllemenls weie uidcpendcnt, ljut they kept alive then Lomnuinion 
of intcrebt and sentiment by the common %\oibhip of the Tiiopian 
Apollo The Caiians weic a \igoious people. They unpiessed Ca? 
themselves upon then land, and soon men began to/oiget that it had 
not been always Cana They took to the sea, and formed a maritime 
])owei of some stiength, so that m later ages a tradition was abioad 
that theie was once upon a tunc a Canan sea~bupieinacy, though no 
one could mention anything that il had achieved The Caiians also 
claimed to have made contiibutions to the art of wai by mtioducmg 
shield-handles, and the crested helmet, and the emblazoning of 
shields — claims which we cannot test. 

The Gieek fnnge of western Asia Mmoi was complete. It was 
impossible foi Dons to cicep lound the coiner and join hands with 
Ikamphylia ; for the Lycians presented an msupeiable baiiier. The Lve^ 
Lycians weie not a folk of Aiyan speech, as a widely-spiead eiioi 
suppose^ them to have been ; then language is lelated to the Caiian. 
Then piopei name was Tinimih , but the name Lycian seems to 
have been given them by others as well as by the Greeks who 
lecognised m the chief Tremihan deity their own Apollo Lykios ^ 

But, though Lycia ivas not colonised, the Aegean was now entuely 
within the Greek sphere, excepting only its northern maigin, wheie 
Gieek enteipiise m the future w^as to find a difficult field It is im- 
poitant to obseive that the process by which Asiatic Gieece was 
cieated differs in charactei fiom the Doiian invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus The settlements of Ionia and Dons aie examples of 
colonisation Bands of settleis went forth fiom their homes to lind 
new habitations for themselves, but they left a home-countiy behind 
them. The Doiian movements, on the other hand, partake of the 
chaiacter of a folk-w^andeiing. The essential fact is that a whole 
people dispersed to seek new fields and pastures. For the paltiy 
remnant which remained in the sec|uestered nook beyond Parnassus 
could not be called the paient-people except by couitesy ; the people, 
as a whole, had gone elsewhere. 

Befoie the completion of the Gieek occupation of the western 
coast of Asia Minor, another migiation left the slioies of the Pelopon- 
nesus to seek a moie distant home. Cypius, an island whose 
geogiaphical position marks it out to be contested between ihice 
continents, was now to leceive European settlers. Thioughout 
the bronze age it played an important part m supplying the Aegean 
countries with copper, and it exported tnnbei, but it did not begin 
to share m the advanced civilisation of the Aegean till the very 

^ This fact iK'ed not exclude the view (now geneially accepted) that the Eukxi, 
who appeal as invaclcis of Egypt in the leigns of Ramses II. and jMeinplah, 
weie E} Clans. 
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Icist da^s of CiiobSKin su])i enicic y it lecoivcd colonists lioni 

the Aci^ean and developed an ait winch hliows tlic cliauictcnstics of 
Cretan and Mycenaean ai t, with Us own local peruliai ilie.*.. At Sal.nnis, 
m the east of island, sepulcJiics have been found iihiOi show 
how Aegean culture iloiuished in Cypius in the fomteenth ccntuiy 
The Cypriotes presently leaincd the ciaft of manufacturing non, 
which was beginning to come into use. Thcii position, neai Asia 
Minoi, Syria, and Egypt gave them favouiablc opportunities for 
commeicc w’hich biought them wealth. Tlie island uas destined, 
bowevci, to play a pait in the woild’s debate as a wicstlmg-giuund 



between the European and the Asiatic ; and the first Europeans who 
went forth for the struggle weie Peloponnesian Cheeks whom, we 
may suspect, the events of the Doiian invasion incited to wander. 
Much about the same time the Phoenicians also began to plant 
settlements m the island, mainly in the centre — Amatlius, Cition, 
Idalion, Tamassus, Lapathus — and some places seem to have been 
colonised jointly by Phoenicians and Greeks, just as on the roast of 
Asia Minor Creeks and Caiians mingled. A new Cypiiot culture aiuse 
out of the intei mingling of the two races and the old inhabitants. 
The worship of the Great Mother Goddess, attended by doves, wns 
native to C3^prus as to Ciete ; and the Gieeks identified her with 
Aphrodite, who became universally known as the Cj'pnan goddess. 
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'J'he scttlcis in Cy[)iub spoke the Aicadian dialect, but this does Cypriot 
not piovc that then old homes wcie m Aicadia. Befoie the Doiians dialect 
came and devcloiicd new dialects, the Aicadian speech with but 
blight variations seems to have pi evaded in the cciast-lancls as well 
as in the ccntie of the peninsula ; and some of the Cypiiot Greeks 
went foith from Laconia and Aigohs^ Some sailed from Salamis Salamis 
in the Attic bay and gave their name to Salamis m Cypuis. The 
colonists found alicady established a mode of lineai writing, w'hich Cypnot 
exhibits close icsemblances to the Cietan systems and had probably 
been impoited wnth the rest of Aegean ci\ilisation This S3dlabic 
system w^as ill-adapted to expicss the Greek language; but the 
colonists .idapted it to tlicii use. And, although nothing is clumsici 
than a Greek waiting m the Cyjaiot character, yet the Gieeks 
of Cypius clung to it when the rest of then lace had learned the use 
of a finei instrument. 


If we look back now upon the eaily histoiy of the Greeks, we sec chrono- 
that though vve can establish a probable chionology, theie is only a lo^y, 
single date which can lay claim to piecision, and this concerns an 
event of minor impoitance — an Achaean raid on Egypt. Foi all 
the leading changes and movements ive must be content wath 
appioximate limits — 


Gicek-speaking peoples occupy Greece 
Ciete leading powder in Aegean . 

Advanced Aegean civilisation in Greece . * 
F all of Cnobsus ... 

Achaeans invade Noitli Gieece 

Achaeans found principalities m Peloponnesus 

Fall of Fifth City of Tioy . 

Achaeans (of Thessaly join m laid on Egypt 


3rd millenmum. 
c 2200-1400 B.c. 
fiom c. 1600 Bc. 

c. 1 400 B a 
before 1300 bc. (?) 
1300-1250 B.c. 

. e 1 2 5 O B C. 
1229 B.c. 


Trojan wan 
'Fhessalian conquest 
Boeotian conquest 
Beginnings of Achaean migiation 
to Asia Minor 

Ionian colonisation in Asia Minor begins 
Dorian conquests in Peloponnesus and Ciete | 
Dorian colonisation »m Asia Minor begins j 
Greek colonisation of Cyprus j 


eaily in J 3 tb century. 


towards end of 1 2 th century 


1 


1 1 th century. 


^ FHphos .seems to have been an Arcadian, Lapathus ri Laconnn, Uiid Cnrion 
an Aigohc foundation But flouhtless c.ich .setilement was mixed. Tiadition 
connected the Cypnot Soli with Attica 
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Sect 9. Fall of Greer MoNAKCiiiKb and Rise of 'ike 
Repuislics 

Undei then the Greeks had coaqucied the coasts and 

islands of the Aegean, and had cieated the tiiy-stale. These* weie 
the two ^reat contiibutioiib of monaichy to (Itceian histoiy Ju 
foruauhng tlie change fiom luial life ni scattcied thoips to life 111 
cities, the kings wcie doubtless considciing themseUes as well as 
then pco])le They thought that the change woultl (onsohdate then 
own powei by bunging the whole folk dneclly under then own eyes 
But It also hi ought the king moic dncctly undci the eye of his folk. 
The frailties, incajiacities, <ind misconduct of a weak loid w^cie inoic 
noticed in the snirdl compass of a city ; lie was moic gencially ('iitE 
cisecl and judged City-hfe too was less appiopiiate to the p.Unaichal 
chaiactei of the Homeric ‘‘ shcpheul of the people” hloreovei, m a 
city those who were ill-pleased with the king’s uilc w'cie inoic tempted 
to munmu together, and able more easily to conspiie. Consideiations 
like these may help us to imagine how it came about that thioughout 
jtbe greater part of Greece m the eighth ccntuiy the monaicbies weic 
jdcchning and disappcaimg, and lepiiblics were taking their place. It 
'is a transformation of winch the actiud piocess is hidden fiom us, and 
we can only guess at piobable causes , but we may be sure that the 
deepest cause of all was the change to city-life 4'hc revolution w^as 
general ; the infection caught and spread ; Tut the change m different 
states must have had different occasions, just as it took different 
shapes. In some cases gross misiule may have led to the Molcnt 
deposition of a king ; in other cases, if the succession to the sceptic 
devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, the nobles may have taken 
It upon themselves to abolish the monarchy. In many places pci haps 
the change was slower. The kings wdio had alieacly sought to 
strengthen then* authority by the foundation of cities must have 
soughKalbO to increase or define those vague powers which belonged 
to amAiyan ruler — sought, perhaps, to act of their own fieewdll 
without due regard to the Coiincirs adtice. When sudi attempts at 
magnifying the royal power went too fai, the elders of the Council 
might use and gainsay the king, and force him to enter into a 
contract with his people that he would govern constitutionally Of 
the existence of such contiacts we have evidence. The old monaichy 
lasted into late times in remote Molossia, ancElheie the king was 
obliged to take a solemn oath to lulc his people according to knv. 
In other cases the lights of the king might he strictly limited, m 
consequence of his seeking to usurp undue authority ; and the im- 
position of limitations might go on until the office of king, althnugh 
maintained in name, became m fact a mere magistracy in a slate 
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wherein the leal powei had passed elsewheic Of the suivual of 
nionaiehy in a hnntcd foim we have an example at Spaita , of Us 
suivuuil as a mere magisuacy we ba\e an example at Athens. xAnd 
It should be obseived that the functions of the monaich were aheady 
lestncted by limits which could easily be conliacted fuithei. Though 
he was the supreme givei of dooms, there might be othei heads of 
clans 01 tiibes m the state who could give dooms and judgment as 
well as he Though he was the chief priest, there weie othei families 
than his to which ceitam pneslhoods were confined. He was thhre- 
foie not the sole fountain of justice or lehgion. 

There is a vivid scene m Homer which seems to have been painted Epiwde of 
when kings weie seeking to diaw tightei the leins of the loyal powei Thusitci, 
The poet, who is in sympathy with the kings, chaws a comic and 
odious caricatuic of the ‘‘bold” carle with the gift of fluent speech, 
who criticises the conduct and policy of the kings. Such an episode 
could hardly have suggested itself in the old days before city-life had 
begun ; Thersites is assiuedly a product of the town Odysseus, who 
rates and beats him, announces, in another pait of the same scene, a 
maxim which has become as famous as Thei sites himself* “The 
sovereignty of many is not good , let there be one sovereign, one 
king.” 71 iat is a maxim which would win applause for the minstrel 
m the banquet-halls of monarchs who were tiying to carry through a 
policy of centralisation at the expense of the chiefs of the tubes 

Wliere the monarchy was abolished, the government passed into Rise of the 
the hands of those who had clone away with it, the noble families of 'iepuhlics 
!the state. The distinction of the nobles fiom the i*est of the people 
IS, as we have seen, an ultimate fact with wdiich we have to stait 
When the nobles assume the government and become the rulers, an Rule of the 
aiislocratic republic arises. Sometimes the powei is won, not by nobles 
the whole body of the noble clans, but by the clan to which the king 
belonged This was the case at Coiinth, where the loyal family of 
the Bacchiads became the rulers. In most cases the aiistociacy and 
the whole nobility coincided ; but in others, as at Coiinth, the aristo- 
cracy was only a pait of the nobility, and the conslitution was an 
oligarchy of the nai lowest form. 

At this stage of society the men of the noble class were the neive 
and smew of the state. Biith was then the best general lest of 
excellence that could be found, and the rule of the nobles was a true 
aristociacy, jLiie, government pf^the most- excellent. They practised 
the craft of lading ; they weie trained in it, they handed it down 
from father to son ; and though no great men arose — great men are 
dang’eroLis in an aiistocracy — the government was conducted with 
knowledge and skill. Close aristocracies, like the Corinthian, were 
'apt' to^become oppressive ; and, when the day appioached for aristo- 
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cMciCb in then turn in ^l|ivc' wav to new ( onstilulions, theie Avcre 
sigiib oi .yticvGLis dej^cnci almn Rut on the whole the (neck ie~ 
pLiljhcs Qoiuibhed in the anstoeiatic stage, and weic giiKknl with 
eminent ability , 

The use of the lepubhcs is about to take ub into a new^ epocli of 
histoiy ; but it is impoitant to note the coiuinuity of the w'oik which 
wvis to be done 1 j)' the aiistociacics with that wdnch was accomjilishcd 
by the kings The tw^o gieat a« hievements of tlie aiistociatic age 
aie the planting of Cncek cities in lands fai beyond the limits of the 
Aegean sea, and the elaboiation of i)olitical inachineiy. I'he hist of 
these IS simply the continuation of the expansion of the Giecks 
aiOLind the Aegean itself Hut the new movement of expansion is 
distinguished, as we shall see, by ceitam peculiailties in its outward 
forms, — features which u^eie clnelly due to the fact that nty-hfe liad 
been mtioduced before the colonisation began, ddie beginning of 
colonisation belonged to the age of tiausition fiom monaichy to 
republic , u was systematically promoted by the aristociacies, and il 


2 CoUCual took a systematic shape. The creation of political machmeiy earned 
on^arnui- on the work of consolidation wdiich the kings had begun when they 
tion. gatheied together into cities the loose elements of their states. 


When loyalty w^as abolished or put, as wc say, into commission,” 
the ruling families of the icpubhc had to substitute mag-istracies 
tenable for limited peiiods, and had to determine how the magistrates 
weie to be appointed, how their functions w^eic to be circumscnbcd, 
how the provinces of authoiily w^eic to be assigned. New' machinery 
had to be created to leplace that one of the thiee parts of the con- 
G7o%i)ihof stitution winch had disappeaied. It may be added that under the 
aristocracies the idea of law began to take a clearer shape in men’s 
minds, and the traditions wdiich guided usage began to assume the 
form of kuvs In the lays of Homer we hear only of the single dooms 
given by the kings or judges in paiticular cases. At the close of the 
aristoci atic pei lod conics the age of the lawgivers, and the aiistociacies 


had piepaied the matciial which the lawgiveis improved, qualified, 
and embodied m codes. 


Sect, ro Phoenician Intercourse with Grekcic 

The Greeks i-vere destined to become a gicat seafaring people. 
But sea-Uade w'as a business wdiich it took them many ages to leain, 
after they had reached the coasts of llie Aegean ; it was long- hefoie 
they could step into the place of the old sea-king-^ of Crete. For 
Period of several centuries after the Tiojan War the trade of the Aegean w'ilh 
trade with partly earned ou by strangcis Uie men w'ho look 

Greece, advantage of this opening were the traders of the city-states of Sidon 
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and Tyie on the Syiian coast, men of that Semitic stock to which 
Jew, Arab, and Assyiian alike belonged. These coast-landeis, bom 
meichanls like the Jews, seem to ha\c migiated to the shores of the 
jMcditeiranean from an oldei home on the shores of the Red Sea. 

The Gieeks knew these bionzed Semitic tradeis by*the same name, 
Fhoemkes 01 red men,^’ which they had before applied to the Cietans. 

This led to some confusion in then tiaditions. \Ve have seen how the 
Cretan Cadmus and Emopaweie transfeued to Phoenicia m the legend. 

\Vc have no warrant lor speaking of a Phoenician sea-loid&hip in 
the Aegean. The evidence of the Homeiic poems shows clcaily that 
between the commcicial cntcipiisc of the hcioic age and the com- 
meicial enterpiisc of the latei Gieeks there was an intcival of 
pcihaps two hundicd yeais or thereabouts, during which no Greek 
state possessed a sea -powder stiong enough to exclude foieign 
mei chants fiom Gicek seas, and tiade w’as consequently shaied by 
Greek and Tynan merchants. It was not only Phoenician canieis 
who came to Gieece ; the Greeks also sailed to Syria and Cyprus 
and the Caiians developed a consideiable sea-power. We shall see 
m the next chapter how^ the men of Tyie and Sidon made a new^ 
Phoenicia m the w^estein hleditcnanean ; but on the shores of the 
Aegean they seem to have made no serious attempts, or at least to 
have succeeded m no attempts, to plant permanent settlements, 
except at Camirus m Rhodes, and possibly in the island of Cythera. trading 
It may be that they had stations at the purple fisheries of Cos and sUifwns. 
Nisyros and Erythiae and elsewhere ; it has been supposed that they 
wcie the first to tap the gold-mines of Siphnos and Thasos and 
even the silver-mmes of Attica It has been held that theie were 
Phoenician settlements on the Isthmus of Corinth, under the 
Acropolis of Athens, and even at inland Thebes. There is no 
assurance or probability that such settlements were ev^er made. The 
Phoenicians, doubtless, had marts here and theie on coast oi island , 
but there is no leason to think that Canaamtes evei made homes for 
themselves on Gieek sod or introduced Semitic blood into the 
population of (yreece. It w^as not here that the struggle w^as to be 
fought out betw'een Baal and Zeus. Their ships wwe ev^er winding 
in and out of the Aegean isles fiom south to noith, bearing fair 
napencs fiom Syria, fine-wrought bowls and cups from the workshops 
of Sidoman and Cypriot silversmiths, and all manner of luxuries and 
ornaments , and this constant commercial intercourse lasting for two 
centuries is amply sufficient to account for all the influence that 
Phoenicia excited upon Greece In the woiship of Aphrodite and 

1 Tlie preclunnaance of Sidoti seems to have ceased about the loath centiuy , 

Ihe date js iiaueitaia. Tlien tbcie was a shoit period in which the Philistines 
who oveithiew Sidon were dominant ; and then the period of Tyre’s power began. 
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olhei Gicck j^odclesbes we see the inlEicncc of the cult of Syii.in 
Abtaite , and the Phocniciein yod JMelkait was not only taken into 
Greek mythology under the name Melicertcs, but was identified in 
many places with the Gieek god Heiaclcs The buskest tiade was 
perhaps diiven t\ith the thriving cities of loma, and the Phoenicians 
adopted the Ionian name, and diffused it in Syna, as the gcncial 
designation of all the Giceks 

These things were of slight concern compaicd with one inestim-" 
able seivicc which the Phoenicians rendeied to Hellas and thcicby to 
Euiope. They gave the Greeks the most useful instiument of cuilisa 
tion, alphabetic wilting It was peihaps at the beginning of the ninth 
centiiiy, hardly later, that the Phoenician alphabet was moulded to 
the needs of the Greek language In this adaptation the Giccks 
showed their genius. The alphabet of the Phoenicians and their 
Semitic biethren is an alphabet of consonants ; the Giecks added 
the vowels. They took some of the consonantal symbols foi wdiK h 
theii own language had no corresponding sounds, and used these 
supeifluous signs to leprescnt the vowels Several alphabets, differ- 
ing in certain details, were diffused in various parts of the Hellenic 
world, but they all agree in the main points, and we may suppose 
that the original idea was worked out m Ionia. In Ionia, at all 
events, wilting was mtiodiiced at an early peiiod, and was perhaps 
used by poets of the ninth century. Perhaps the earliest example 
of a Greek writing* that we possess is on an Attic jar of the seventh 
century ; it says the jar shall be the prize of the dancer who dances 
uioie gaily than all others.^ But the lack of eaily insciiptions is 
what we should expect. The new art was used foi ordinary and 
literary purposes long before it was employed for official records. 
It was the great gift which the Semites gave to Europe. 


Sect. ii. Greek Reconstruction of Early Greek 
History 

We must now see what the Greeks thought of their own early 
history. Their construction of it, though founded on legendary 
tradition and framed without much historical sense, has considerable 
iinpoitance, since their ideas about the past affected their views of 
the present. Their belief m their legendary past was thoioughly 
practical; mythic events were often the basis of diplomatic transac- 
tions ; claims to tenitory might be founded on the supposed conquests 
or dominions of ancient heioes of divine birth. 2 

^ 6s vvp op'X'ho'TLxfv iravTW ctraXcirara Tral^eL 
rofPjro 6eivaf>^] fiLP (?) 

2 Giote has illustrated this from our ovii histoiy. -The belief m the descent 
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At hist, bcfoie the ^lowtb of hibtoncal curiosity, the chief moine Gene- 
foi investigation the past was the desire of noble families to cleiive 
their oiigin horn a god Foi this purpose they sought to connect 
then pedigrees with heroic ancestuis, especially wuh Heiaclcs or 
with rhe wainors who had fought at Tioy. The Trojan wai was, 
with some leason, regauled as a national enteipiisc , and Heracles^ — • 
who seems ongmaily to have been speciall}’ associated with Aigohs 
— v\as looked on as a national hero The consequence was that 
the Checks fiamed then histoiy on genealogies and determined then 
chionology by generations, leckonmg thiee geneiations to a hundred 
y^eais The lalci ITomeiic i^octs must have contributed a gieat deal Pods of the 
to the fixing of the mutual lelations of legendaiy ev’ents , but it was tyGt 
the poets of the school of Hesiod m the seventh ccntuiy who did Heuodu 
most to 1 educe to a hisloiicai system the legends of the heioic age. 

Their poems aie lost, but they w^eic vvoikcd up into still more 
complete and elaborate schemes by the piose logographeis 01 “story- The hgo- 
writers’^ of the sixth and fifth centuiies, of whom perhaps the most ^ 

influential w^ere Hecalaeus of Miletus and Acusfiaus of Argos. The 
original works of the log-ographeis have also perished, but their 
teaching has come down to us fully enough m the woiks of later 
compileis and commentatois 

In the first place, it had to be determined how the various Oassifca- 
branches of the Gieek 1 ace were related As soon as the Greeks 
came to be called by the common name of Hellenes,^ they derived 
their wdiole stock fiom an eponymous ancestor, Hellen, who lived in 
Thessaly.- They had then to account for its distribution into a number 
of diffeient blanches In Greece piopei they might have seaiched 
long, among the v’anous folks speaking vanoiis idioms, for some 
principle of classification which should deteimme the nearer and 
fiuther degiees of kinship between the divisions of the lace, and 
establish two 01 three original branches to wdnch evety community 
could trace itself back But when they looked ov^er to the eastein 
Gieece on the farthei side of the Aegean, lhey»‘ saw, as it were, 
a reflection of themselves, their owm childien divided into thiee 
homogeneous groups — A eolians, lonians. and D orians. This gave 
a simple classification ; three families sprung from Aeolus, Ion,_^and- 
Dortis, w'ho must evidently hav^’e been the sons of Flellen. Bui there 
w^as one difficulty. Homer’s Achaeans bad still to be accounted for ; 

of the kings of England fioni Biutc the Tiojaii was still robust m the seventeenth 
eentniy It figiiied m a state document drawn up m a d 1301 to uphold the 
lights of the English ciown in the dispute with Scotland 

^ See below, p to6 

^ Hellen and his sons wete placed in Thessaly because the Hellenes of Homer 
lived m Thessalian regions Hellen was vnanously represented as the son of Zeus 
and the son of Deucalion (who was the son of Prometheus and Pandora) 
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they could not be affiliated to Aeolian‘S;, or lonians, oi Doiians, none 
of whom play a pai t in the Accoidingly it was arrant^cd that 

Hellcn liad tluce sons, Aeolus, Douis, and Xuthus : and Ion and 
Achacus weie the sons of Xuthus ^ It was easy enough then, by 
the help of tradition and language, to fit the cthnogiaphy of (occee 
under these dabels , and the manifold dialects weie fuiced undci 
thice- aitifirial divisions. 

The two great events on which everything turned and to which 
all other c^ ents weie lelated wcie the Trojan war and the Doiian 
conquest of the Peloponnesus A most cttiious veision of the Donan 
cniu[uest wais invented in Aigos and won its waiy into gcneial 
belief ; it is a stiikmg illustiation of llie motnes and methods of 
the Cheeks m leconstructing their past The Temcnids, tlic loyal 
family of Aigos, dinned themselves fium Aegimius, to whom the 
foundation of the Donan institutions wais asciibed But as the fame 
and gloiy ol Hciaclcs waxed great, the Temcnids desiied to conneit 
themselves with him. The problem w^as solved wnth wondeiful skill. 
The eponymous ancestois of the three Doiian tribes, llyllus, 
l^amphylus, and Dyman, w'eie naturally legaided as the sons of 
Aegmiius Accoidmg to the new stoiy Hylltis wxis ically the son of 
Ileiaclcs It was said that Heracles fought against the Lapiths foi 
Acgiimus who was Donan king in Thessaly, and that he leceivcd a 
third of the kingdom as a lewnud for his valiant service. On his 
death his childien w^eie jirotecled by Aeginnus, wdio adopted Hylkis, 
and confiimed him in the possession of his fathei’s thncl The sons 
of Hyllus failed in then attempts to iccovei the possessions of 
fleraclcs in the Peloponnesus ; the achievement was reserved foi his 
great-giandchildren, Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aiistodemus. Wuh 
a Donan host they crossed fiom Naupa,rtus, tinder the' guidance 
of a one-eyed Aetolian man named Oxylus| and conqtieicd all the 
Peloponnesus except Arcadia. They gave Elis to Oxylu_s foichis 
pains. Those of the Acliaean inhabitants of the peninsula, wTo did 
not migrate beyond the sea, letiealed to the noithcni coast-land — 
the historical Achaea The other three parts of the Peloponnesus 
fell by lot to the tliree bi others, Messenia to Ciesphoiiles, Laconia to 
Aristodemus, and Aigos to Temenus. An explanation was added 
liow there w^ere two loyal houses at Sparta. Aiistodemus died 
piematuiely, and Laconia was divided betw^een his twin sons 
Eiirysthenes and Pi odes ^ 

^ The mouve foi making Ion and Achaeus brothcis may have been the bc'lief 
that in consequence of the Donan invasion Achaeans and lonians had tngcdier 
left the Peloponnesus and colonised Asia Mmot . 

^ Not four, foi the Achaqaiis had been pailly doii/ed and paitly loni/ed 
See below, p 121. iXg^and Eurypon, the ancestois oftheiojxd families, the 
Agids and Eurypontids, wae made sons of Eifiysthcnes and Pi odes. 
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Thub the Donan invasion was justified as a lecoveiy of usurped 
lights ; and the royal houses of Aigos and Sparta lenounced their 
Dorian oiigin and connected themselves by blood with Heracles, who 
was associated with the pre-Doiian lords of Argolis. 

Eveiy place in Gieece had its own local legends," which grew up 
quite independently. Sometimes they w^ere adapted and modified to 
suit the legendary scheme of the poets and story- waiters ” ; but 
often they lived on, unscrupulously accepted notwithstanding all 
incompatibilities. In seveial cases we find in the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod legends which aie inconsistent wath those which became 
CLuaently accepted Thus Cadmus was the founder of Thebes 
accoiding to the cm rent legend; but in the O^/yssef, Thebes is built 
by Amphion and Zethus. The origin of Coiinth w^as tiaced on 
one hand to Ephyre, daughter of Ocean ; on the othei to Sisyphus, 
the son of A eoliig.„^ The received genealogy of pie-Doiian Argos had 
■B-o -eotuTe^vidir with Hellen and his sons Aigos derived its ongm 
from Inachus — a peisomfication of the stream of Inachus which flow's 
by the towai — who, like most livers, was legarded as a son of 
Ocean ; x\igos was his great-grandson ; lo, from whom the Danaoi 
were descended, w^as his daughter Thus it emeiges that the pre- 
Doiian Arglves weie not Hellenes, for they were not dciived fiom 
Hellen. If the legend had been true to history they should have 
been traced from Ion, as there was piobably a large Ionian element 
in Argolis. 

But for most of the Gieeks connexions with Hellen and his sons TJw 
u^ere manufactured. It was to Aeolus that most descents \{^ere AeoHds, 
traced. He had seven sons and five daughteis, and it was not 
difficult to work out more or less plausible connexions. Aetolian 
legends fastened themselves on to his daughter Calyce. His son 
Sisyphus founded Corinth, The Thessalian heroes, Admetus and 
Jason, were deiived from another son, Cretheus. Perhaps the most fhe 
interesting instance is the genealogy which was established foi the 
Codnd families of Miletus and other cities of Ionia. They traced 
up their lineage to Poseidon and at the same time derived themselves 
fiom Hellen. The story was that Salmoneus, son of Aeolus, had a 
daughter who bore to Poseidon tivm sons, Pelias and Helens. As 
Pelias won the Thessalian kingdom of lolcus, Neleus went forth from 
the land and founded a kingdom for himself at Pylus m the south- 
west of the Peloponnesus. He was succeeded by Nestor, who in his 
old age boic a part in the Trojan war. Nestor’s fourth successor 
Melanthus was ruler of Pylus when the Doiians came down into the 
Peloponnesus, and he retreated before their attack to Athens, where NaXci's 
he became king and was the father of Codrus Then Neleus, a son 
of Codrus, led the Ionian migration to Asia Minor, Thus a number {^A.eohc) 

G 
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of different tiaditions weic wiouj^ht into a nanalnc, winch, 01 i,^inatiii^ 
m Ionia, was accepted in Attica and inducnccd the ideas of the 
Athenians about a jiail of their own caily lustoiy 

The Gictks were not content that their Icpcnds should he 
confined to the lan^^e of then own country and their own lace , and, 
in curious contrast vMth that cvclnsnc pnde which drew a hard and 
fast line between Gieek and baibanan, they bi ought their anccstoi s 
and then myths into connexion witli foreign lands dims the ni)th 
of lo made the Danaoi of Aigos cousins of the Egyptians, liy lici 
ainoLU with Zeus, lo became the giandmothcr of Danaiis and 
AegypUiS, the eponymous ancestois of the two peoples. Cadmus, the 
name-siie of the Cadmeians of Thebes, was leprescnled as a 
Jdioenioan, wlio went foith fiom his own land in t]uest of his sister 
Europa and settled in Boeotia. The tale uhich gamed nidcst belief 
made Pclops son of the lMii3’gian Tantalus, king of Sipylus, wlicncc 
he migiatcd to the Peloponnesus and founded the lo^^al imeof Argos, 
from which Agamemnon was spuing A Coimlhian legend bi ought 
the early histoiy of Corinth into connexion with Colchis, repicsenting 
Aectes, offspring of the Sun, as the first Coimthian king, and Ins 
daughter Medea as heiress to the land. The tine home of the 
Greeks before they won dominion m Greece had passed clean out of 
their lemembrance, and they looked to the east, not to the noith, as 
the quartei from which some of their anccstois had migrated. 

Of the legends which won sinreie credence among the Greeks, 
and assumed as we may say a national significance, none is more 
cunOus or mcne obscure in its origin than than of the Amazons. A 
folk of warrior women, strong and brave, living apart from men, 
were conceived to hav^e dwelt in Asia in the heioic age, and piovcd 
themselves woi thy foes of the Greek beioes. An obvious etymology 
of their name, “ bi eastless, suggested the belief that llicy used to 
burn off the light bieast that they might the better diaw the bow. 
In the I/zad Priam tells how he fought against their aimy in Phrygia ; 
and one of the perilous tasks which are set to Pelleiophon is to 
march against the Amazons. In a later Homeric poem, the Amazon 
Penthesilea appeals as a dreaded adversary of the Greeks at 'i'roy. 
To win the girdle of the Amazon queen was one of the labouns of 
Heracles. All these adventures happened in Asia Minor ; and, 
though this female folk was located in various places, its oiiginal and 
proper home was ultimately placed on the river Theimodon near the 
Greek colony of Atnisus. Ikit the Amazons attacked Greece itself. 
It was told that Theseus earned off their queen Anliope, and so they 
came and invaded Attica. There was a terrible battle in the town 
of Athens, and the invaders vv^ei'e defeated after a long struggle. At 
the feast of Theseus the Athenians used to sacrifice to the Amazons 5 
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tbete was a building called the Amazoncion in the western qiiaiter of 
the city ; and the episude ^\as belic\ed by such men as Isocrates and 
Plato to be as tiuly an historical fact as the Tiojan wai itself. The 
battles of Gieeks with Amazons weie a favouiite subject of Giecian 
sculptors ; and, like the Trojan war and the adventure of the golden 
fleece, the Amazon stoiy fitted into the conception of an ancient and 
long strife between Gieece and Asia. 

The details of the famous legends — the labours of Heracles, the 
Trojan war, the voyage of the Argonauts, the tale of Cadmus, the 
life of Oedipus, the two sieges of Thebes by the Aigue Adiastus, and 
all the other familiar stones — belong to m}thology and he be} end 
our piesent scope But we ha\e to realise that the later Gieeks 
believed them and discussed them as sober history, and that many 
of them had a genuine historical basis, however slender. The story 
of the Trojan war has moie historical matter in it than any other, 
but w'e have seen that the Aigonautic legend and the tale of Cadmus 
contain dim memoiies of actual events. It is cjuite probable that 
the heioic age witnessed rivaliy and war betw’een Thebes and Aigos. 

Two poweifui generating foices of these historic myths had been 
the custom of families and cities to trace their oiigin to a god, and 
the instinct of the Greeks to personify places, especially towns, rivers, 
and spimgs. Then, when men began both to become keenly 
conscious of a community of lace and language, and to speculate 
upon the past, attempts w^ere naturally made to bring the various 
myths of Greece into haimony; since they w^ere true, they must 
be reconciled. Ultimately they were leduced into chronological 
systems, w^hich w^ere based upon genealogical reckonings by genera- 
tions. Hecataeiis of Miletus counted a generation as foity years,- 
but it w'as more usual to leckon thiee generations to a bundled 
years. According to the scheme which finally W'on the widest 
acceptance, Troy w'as taken in 1184 BC, and the Doiians in\adcd 
the Peloponnesus imdei the leadership of the Heraclids in 1104 B.c , 
and both these dates accord moie closely than one might expect, 
considering the method by which they were obtained, with the 
general probabilities of the case. 


Leading Dates according to the System of Eratosthenes 
(c. 220 B.c.) 


Cadmus 

Pelops 

Heracles 

Argonauts 

Seven against Thebes 
Fall of Troy . 


B.c. 1313 

M 1283 

5, 1261-1209 
„ 1225 

n 1213 

„ TI84 
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THE EXPANSION OF GREECE 

Sect. i. Causes and Character of Greek Colonisation 

The expansion of the Greeks beyond Gieece proper and the coasts 
of the Aegean, the plantation of Greek colonies on the shores of 
Thrace and the Black Sea, in Italy and Sicily, even in Spain and 
Gaul, began it is uncertain when, and was completed in the sixth 
century. But it must not be regarded as a single or isolated pheno- 
menon. It was the continuation of the earlier expansion over the 
Aegean islands and the coast of Asia Minor, the details of winch 
weie forgotten by the Greeks themselves, and aic consequently un- 
known to us 

The cause of Greek colonisation is not to be found in mere trade 
Interests. These indeed were in most cases a motive, and m some 
of the settlements on the Black Sea they weie peihaps a leading 
motive. But the great difference between Gieek and Phoenician 
colonisation is that, while the Phoenicians aimed solely at piomoling 
their commerce, and only a few of their settlements, notably Car- 
thage, became more than mere trading-stations or factories, Greek 
colonisation satisfied other needs than desire of commercial profit. 
It was the expression of the adventurous spirit which has been 
poetically reflected in the legends of the “Sailing of the Algo’’ 
and the “Home-coming of Odysseus” — the same spirit, not to 
be expressed in any commercial formula, which prompted English 
colonisation. 

Trade, of course, sometimes paved the way. Colonists followed 
in the paths of trade, and the merchants of Miletus, who adventured 
themselves in the dangerous waters of the Euxine, observed natural 
harbours and inviting sites for cities, and when they returned home 
organised ^parlies of settlers. The adventui*ous, the discontented, 
and the needy were always to be found. But in the case of the early 
colonies at least, it was not over-population of the land, so much as 
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the nature of the land-system, tliat dio\e men to cmigiatc. In vanous 
ways, under the family system, which ^\as ill suited to independent 
and advcnluious spirits, it would come about that induidual incmbeis 
weie excluded fiom a shaie in the common estat<?“j and sepaiated 
from their kin. Such lacklands ueie iipe for colonial enterprise. 

Again, the political circumstances of most Greek states m the 
eighth and seventh centuries favouied emigration We have seen 
that at this time the aristocratic foinv of government generally pro- ( 3 ) 
vailed Sometimes a king was foimally at the head, but he. was 
really no moie than the hist of peeis ; a body of nobles weie the 
tiue masters. Sometimes theie was an austociacy within an aiisto- 
nacy; or a large clan, like the Bacchiads at Coimth, held the pow’cr. 

In all cases the distinction between the meinbeis of the ruling class 
and the mass of free citizens w^as widened and deepened. It w^as the 
tendency of the rulers to govern in their owm inteiest and oppiess the 
multitude, and they cared little to disguise their contempt for the 
mass of the people. At Mytilene things w^ent so far that the Pen- 
thihds, wdio had secured the chief pmvci, went about m the streets, 
aimed with clybs, and knocked dowm citizens wdiom they disliked. 

Under these conditions thcie w^eie strong inducements foi men to 
leave their native city where they w'eie of little account and had to 
endure the slights, if nothing- w^orse, of their rulers, and to join m the 
foundation of a ncw/^?//i' wdiere they might themselves rule. The 
same inducement diew nobles who did not belong to the inner 
oligarchical circle. In fact, political discontent was an immediate Colomsa 
cause of Greek colonisation ; and conversely it may be said that ^ 
colonisation was a palladium of aristocracy. If this outlet had not 
existed, or if it had not suited the Hellenic temper, the aristocracies 
might not have lasted so long, and they wisely disceimed that il was 
their owm interest to encomage colonisation. 

But w^hile w^e recognise the opeiation of geneial causes we must spend 
not Ignore special causes. We must, for instance, take into account cames 
the fact that Miletus and the south Ionian cities were unable to 
expand in Caria, as the north Ionian cities expanded in Lydia, because 
the Carians were too stiong for them ; and Lycia presented the same 
kind of barrier to Rhodes. Otherwise, perhaps neither Rhodes nor 
Miletus would have sent settlers to distant lands. 

Wherever the Greek went, he retained his customs and language, 
and made a Greek polls.” It was as if a bit of Greece were set 
down on the remote shores of the Euxine or in the far west on the 
wild coasts of Gaul or Iberia. The colony w^as a piivate enteiprise, Relation of 
but the bond of kinship with the ‘‘ mother-city” was carefully fostered, 
and though political discontent might have been the cause whxelr 
drove the foundeis foith, yet that solemn departuie for a distant land, cify 
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wheie a new ciiy-statc, piotectcd by the same gods, was to spang up, 
ahvays sealed a icconcihation, Tlie cmigiants took fne fioin the 
public health of then city to light the fiic on that of then new home. 
Intcrcouise between colonies and the mothci-countiy uas specially 
kept up at the great icligious festhals of the yeai, and various marks 
of filial lespcct weie shown by the daughter to the mother. When, 
as fieqiicntly befell, the colony determined herself in turn to thiow off 
a new shoot, it was the recognised custom that she should seek the 
occist 01 leader of the colonists fiom the mother-city. Thus the 
Megauan colony, By/antiiim, when it founded its own colon), Mescin- 
1)1 la, must ha\e sought an occist from Mcgara. The political import- 
ance of colonisation was sanctified by religion, and it was a ncLCssaiy 
foimality, whenever a settlement was to be made, to ask the appiolia- 
tion of the Delphic god. The most ancient oiaciilai god of Giecce 
was Zeus of Dodona. The Sclli, his priests and inteipieters,’^ are 
Oracles mentioned in the Iliad ; and in the Odys'^ey Dodona appeals as a 
, place to which a king of the west might go to ask the will of Zeus 
“from the lofty oak,” wherein the god was conceived to dwell. But 
the oak-shrine m the highlands of Epirus .was too i emote to become 
the chief oracle of Greece, and the centi'al position of Delphi enabled 
the astute priests of the Pythian Apollo ^ to exalt the authority of 
their god as a true prophet to the supreme place m the Greek world. 
'Fhere were other oracular deities wdio foietold the futuie , there was, 
not far off, Trophonius at Boeotian Lcbadea ; there was Amphiaraus 
in the land of the Giaes, not yet Boeotian. But none of these ever 
became even a lival of the Delphian Apollo, who by the seventh 
century at least had won the position of adviser to Greece.^ 

It IS worthy of notice that colonisation tended to piomote a 
ness of ^ feeling of unity among the Greek peoples, and it did so in two ways. 
^promoteii% diffusion of their lace on the fimge of barbarous lands, 

colon i\a- " brought home to them more fully the contrast between Gieck and 
f>on, barbarian, and, by consecj[Ucnce, the community of the Gieeks. The 
through (i) Greek dwelleis m Asia Minor, neighbours of not- Greek peoples, 
were natiually impressed with their owm unity in a way which w^as 
Orcch; strangm to dwellers in Boeotia or Attica, who were sunounded on all 
sides by Greeks and w^ei'e iheiefore alive chiefly to local differences. 
With the diffusion of their sons over various parts of the world, the 
(a) ytj?;;/ Eulopean Greeks acquired a stronger sense of unity. In the secend 
enterprises, place, colonisation led to the association of Greeks of different cities. 

An oecisl wdio decided to oiganise a paity of colonists could not 
always find in his own city a sufficient number of men willing to take 

1 The Delphic oracle is also mentioned in the Odywey, Ibi iiistanct* in 
viii So. 

- The inlluence of the oracle is another question Sec below, p iGi. 
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pari 111 the entcipnse He thcicfore enlisted comiades fioin othci 
cities ^ and thus many colonies were joint undei takings and contained 
a miHuic of citi/ens of various nationality. This fcatuie was not 
indeed confined to the later epoch of colonisation^ it is one of the 
few facts about the earlier settlements on the Asiatic coast of winch 
we can be ceitain. 

Sect. 2. Colonies on the Coasts of the Euxine, Propontis, 

AND North Aegean 

The voyage of the Aigonauts in quest of the golden fleece com- I cgc 7 id of 
memoiatcs in a delightful legend the memorable day on which Gicek A}go 

sailors foi the fust time burst into the wateis of the Euxine Sea 
Accustomed to the island stiaits and shoit distances of the Aegean, 
they fencied that when they had passed the Bosphouis they weie 
embaiking on a boundless ocean, and they called it the “Main,” 

Pontos, Even when they had circumnavigated its shores it might The Ponius 
still seem boundless, for they knew not wheie the great invers, the 
Ister, the Tanais, the Danapris, might lead. The little preliminaiy 
sea into which the Hellespont widens, to contiact again into the 
narrow passage of the Bosphorus, was appropriately named the 
“vestibule of the Pontus” — Propontis, Full of creeks and recesses, Profonti^ 
it IS happily described by Euripides as the “ bayed water-key of the 
boundless Sea.” The Pontus was a treacherous field for the barques 
of even experienced mariners, and it was supposed to have received 
for this reason its name “ Euxine,” or Hospitable, in accordance with 
a habit of the Greeks to seek to propitiate adverse poweis by pleasant 
names ^ It was when the compass of the Euxine was still unknown, 
and men were beginning shyly to explore its coasts, that the tale of 
the wandering's of Odysseus took form He was imagined to have 
sailed from Troy into the Pontus, and, after having been driven about 
in Its waters, to have at last reached Ithaca by an overland journey 
thiough Thrace and Epirus. In the Odyssey,^ as we have it now, 
compounded of many different legends and poems, this is disguised ; 
the island of Circe has been removed to the far west, and the 
scene of the Descent to the Underworld tianslated to the Atlantic 
Ocean. But Circe, the daughter of the Sun, and sister of King 
Aeetes w’ho possessed the golden fleece, belongs to the seas of 
Colchis ; and the world of shades beyond the Cimmerians is to be 
sought near the Cimmerian Bosphorus. The mention of Sicily in {^traiu of 
some of the later parts of the poem, and the pait played by Ithaca, 
which, with the other islands of the Ionian Sea, lay on the road to 
the western Mediterranean, reflect the beginning of the expansion of 

^ But this explanation is by no means ceitain. 
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Giccce in that direction. Rut tlie oiiginal wandeiinys of Odybsens 
wcie connected, not with the wcbt, but with the e\j)loration of the 
Eiixinc 

A mist of obsotinty hangs about the beginnings of the first (o'cek 
Cities which aiose on the Pontic shoies Hcie Miletus was the 
pioneer. TvTei chants cauying the stuffs which weie manufactured 
fiom the wool of Milesian sheep may have established tiading-statiuns 
along the soutliein coast. Flax fiom Colchis, steel and silvei, slaves 
wcic among the chief products which their w^ool bought. Rut the 
wmik of colonisation be) ond the gate of the Bosphorus ran hardly have 
fully begun until the gate itself was sccuicd by the enteipiise of 
Mcgaia, which sent out men, in the first part of the scccnth rentmy, 
to found the towns of Chalcedon and Byzantium Byzantium could 
command the trade of the Black Sea, but the great commercial and 
political impoitance of her situation was not fully appieciatcd until a 
thousand yeais had passed, when she became the iival and successoi 
of Rome and took, in honour of her second founder, the name Con- 
stantinople This is the fiist ajDpearance of the little state of Megaia 
in Gieck history; and none of her contempoiaiies took a step that 
was destined to lead to greater things than the settlement on the 
Bosphoms. The story was that Chalcedon was founded fust, befoie 
the Megaiians perceived the stiikmg advantages of the opposite 
shore, and the Delphic oracle, which they consulted as a matter 
of course, chid them as “blind men” Westward from By/antium 
Selymbna ; they also founded Sclymbria, on the noith coast of the Propontis; 
Hciaclea. eastward they established “ Fleiaclea in Pontus,” on the coast of 
Bithynia 

MUesiav The entei prise of the Megarians stimulated Miletus, and she 
co/o/nes determined to anticipate others m seizing the best sites on the Pontic 

shore. At the most northerly point of the southern coast a strait- 
necked cape forms two natural harbouis, an atti active site for 
Sinope ; settlers, and here the Milesians planted the city Smope.^ Farther 

east, half-way to that extreme eastern point of the sea w'hei*e the 
Phasis flows out at the foot of Mount Caucasus, arose anothei Mile- 
'I'lebizorid , Sian colony, Trapezus. At the Bosphoms the Milesians hud been 
anticipated by Megara, but they paitly made up for this by planting 
Abydos ; Abydos on the Plellespont opposite Sestos, and they also seized a 
jutting piomontory on the south coast of the Propontis, wheie a 
narrow neck, as at Sinope, forms two haibours. The town wxas 
Cyzicui,. named Cyziciis, and the peninsula was afterwards transformed into 

^ This city claimed to date from the eighth centiiiy, to have been swept away 
in the invasion of the Cimmerians, and to have risen again in the seventh ; but it 
is highly improbable that any of the Pontic cities were older than the tow ns of the 
Bosphorus and Propontis. 
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an island ; the lunny-rish on {he ( oins of the city shows v\htit was one 
oftlicihicf aiticles of lici tiade Lampsacus, at the noithein end 
of tlie Hellespont, once a Phoenician factoiy, was colonised by 
anothei Ionian ci^y, Phocaea, about the same time, and the winj^^ed 
sea-hoise on Larapsacenc coins speaks of naval entcrpiise winch led 
afteiwaids to wealth and piospeiity The foundation of Panon was 
due to a joint undeitakins^ of Miletus and Erythiae ; and Cla/omenae 
joined Miletus in planting* Caidia at the neck of the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, in the inipoitanl position of an aclvTincc foit against Thrace 
On the southcin side of the Hellespont the lands of the Scamandor 
invited the ( becks of Lesbos, and a numbei of small Aeolian settle- 
ments aiosc. 
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Gieck settlements also spiang up in themoie lemotc parts of the 
Euxinc Dioscunas and P basis weie founded m the far east, in the 
fabled land of Colchis. On the Taiiric Chcisonesus oi 
(now the Ciimca), Panticapaeiim was founded over against Phana- 
goiia at the entrance to the Maeotic lake, and Tanais at the mouth 
of the like-named iiver. Hcraclea, or Cheisonesus, on the western 
side of the peninsula, was destined to preserve the municipal foims of 
an old Gieek city for moie than a thousand years. Olbia at the 
mouth of the Dnicpei, Odessus, Istrus, Mesembria were only some of 
the Greek settlements which complete the circuit of the Black Sea. 

This sea and the Piopontis were the special domain of the sea- 
god Achilles, whose fame grew gieater by his association as a heio 
with the legend of Troy. He was worshipped along the coasts as 
“lord of the Pontus” ; and m Leuce, the “shining island” ncai the 
Danube’s mouth, the lonely island where no man dwelled, he had 
a temple, and the birds of the sea were said to 
be Its warders. 

If Miletus and.Megara took the most promi- 
nent pait in extending the borders of the Greek 
woild eastwaid of the Hellespont, the noith- 
westein corner of the Aegean was the special 
domain of Euboea. The bairei\ Islands of 
Sciathus and Peparethus were the bridge fiom 
Euboea to the coast of Macedonia, wliicb, 
Fig. 33 --Early coin of between the riveis Axius and Strymon, urns out 
Potidaea (obveise) ^ huge thiec-pronged piomontory. Ileie 
I’oseidon riding , star i i ^ i ^ i i 

[Icyend . 11]. Chalcis planted so many towns that the whole 

piomontory was named Chalcidice. Some of 
the chief cities, however, were founded by other states, notably 
Corinthian Potidaea on the most westerly of the three prongs, which 
was called Pallene. Sithonia was the central prong, and Acte, 
ending in Mount Athos, the eastern. Some of the colonies on 
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Pallcne weie founded by Eietna, and those noith of Acte by Audios, 
which was dependent on Eielria. Hence we may le^ aid this ^loiip 
of cities as Euhoean, though we cannot rcgaid it as Chalcidian. 

On the west side of the Thermaic Bay, two Eiiboean colonies were Pydna and 
planted, Pydna and IMethone, on IMacedonian soil • Methone 

Sect 3 Colonies in the \Vi<stekn Mediterranean 

The cailiebt mention of Sicilian and Italian legions in lucratuic 
IS to be found m some later passages of the Oifyssiy, which should 
peihaps be refened to the eighth century. There we meet with the 
Sicels, and with the sland of Sicama ; while Temesa, whcie Gicck 
tradeis could buy Tuscan coppei, has the distinction of being- the first 
Italian place mentioned by name in a literal y record. By the end 
of the seventh centuiy Gieek states stood thick on the east coast of 
Sicily and loiind the sw^eep of the Taientine Gulf, These colonies 
naturally fall into three gioups : 

(1) The Euboean, which wcie both in Sicily and in Italy. 

(2) The Achaean, which wcie altogether on Italian soil. 

(3) The Dorian, which weie, with few exceptions, m Sicily. 

The chronology is uncertain, and we cannot say whether the 

island or the mainland was fiist colonised. 

The oldest stoiies of the adventures of Odysseus were laid, as we Odyssa^s ut 
have seen, in the half-explored regions of the Black Sea Nothing thewst. 
shows more impressively the life of this poetry, and the power it had 
won over the heaits of the Gieek folks, than the fact that when the 
navigation of the Italian and Sicilian seas began, these adventures 
\vere transferred from the east to the west ; and in the further ginwth 
of this cycle of poems a new mythical geography was adopted. At 

a time wdien the Greeks knew so little of Italy that the southern pio- 

montorics could be designated as ‘^sacied islands,’’^ the straits of 
IMessana w'cre identified wntli Scylla and Charybdis, Lipaia became 
the island of Aeolus, the home of the Cyclopes was found in the fieiy 
mount of Aetna Then Scheria, the isle of the Phacacians, was 
fancied to be Corcyia ; an entrance to the under- world W’as placed at 
Cumae ; and the rocks of the Sirens were sought near Sorrento. And 
not only did the fiist glimpses of w^estern geography affect the tians- 
mutation of the Odyssey into its final shape, but the Odyssey leacted 
on the geography of the west. That the promontory of Circei in. 

Latin terntoiy bears the name of the sorceress of Colchis, is an 
evidence of the spell of Homeric song. Odysseus was not the only 
hero who was borne westward with Greek ships in the eighth century. 

Cretan Minos and Daedalus, foi example, had links wUh Sicily. 

^ The Gxpiession is pieseivcd m the Catalogue of the He'jiodic Theogony, 
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Above all, the eailicst iiax'igatioii of the wcslein seas was asciibccl 
to Hciaclcs, who leached the limits of the land ot the setting sun, 
and stood on the ledge of the woild looking out upon the stream 
of Oceanus Fiom him the opposite cliffs which form the gate of 
the Mediteiuinean weic callctl the Ihllars of Heiacles. 

The earliest colony founded by Gicck sailors in the western seas 
was said to have been Cyme on the coast of Campania Tradition 
assigned to it an oiigin bcfoie looo BC., a date which modem 
ciiticism has called m question. But even if we place its oiigin 
much later, the tiadition that it was the earliest Gieek city founded 
in the middle peninsula of the Meditciranean may possibly be 
tiLie. It was at all events one of the oldest, and it had an unique 
position. Chalcis, Eretria, and Cyme a town on the eastern coast 
of Euboea, which at that time had some eminence but afteiwaids 
sank into the obscuiity of a village, joined together, and enlisted foi 
their expedition some Giaeans who dwelled on the opposite main- 
land in the neighbourhood of Tanagra. The colonisers settled hist 
on the island of Pithecusae, and soon succeeded in establishing 
themselves on a rocky height which rises above the sea just wheie 
the Italian coast is about to turn sharply eastward to encucle the bay 
of Naples. The site was happily chosen. It was a strong post, and 
though there was no harbour, the strangers could haul up their ships 
on a stretch of sand below. Subsequently they occupied the harbour 
which was just inside the piomontoiy, and established there the town 
of Dicaearchia, which afterwards became Puteoli ; farther east they 
founded Naples, the new city.” 

The people m whose midst this outpost of Greek civilisation was 
planted were the Opicans, one of the chief branches of the Italic 
lace. The colonists weie eminently successful m their intci course 
with the natives ; and the sohtaiy position of Cyme m these i eg ions 
— for no (ireck settlement could be made northward on account of 
the great Etuiscan power, and there was no rival southward until the 
latei plantation of Posidonia — made her influence botli wide and 
noiseless. Her external histoiy is uneventful ; theie aie no sti iking 
wars or struggles to recoid ; but the work she did holds an important 
and definite place in the history of European civilisation. To the 
Euboeans of Cyme we may say that we owe the alphabet which we 
use to-day, for it was from them that the Latins learned to wiite. 
The Etruscans also got their alphabet independently from the same 
masters, and, having modified it in certain ways to suit themselves, 
passed it on to the Oscans and Umbrians. Again, the Cymaeaiis 
introduced the neighbouring Italian peoples to a knowdedge of the 
Greek gods and Greek religion. Fleracles, Apollo, Castor, and 
Polydcuces became such familiar names in Italy that they came to 
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be regarded as onginal Italian deities. The oiaclcs of the Cymacan 
Sibyl, piophetess of Aiiollo, wcic belic\cd to contain the destinies of 
Rome. 

To C^mie, too, \\estern Europe probably es the name by nhich Origin of 
she calls Hellas and the Hellenes. The Greeks, when they first 
came into contact with Latins, had no common name , Hellenes, the 
name which afteiwaids united them, was as yet merely associated 
with a paiticular tube It was only natural that strangers should 
extend the name of the hist Greeks with whom they came in contact 
to otheis whom they fell m with later, and so to all Greeks whatso- 
ever. But the cuiious ciicumstance is that the settlers of Cyme weic Jiom tfu 
known, not by the name of Chalcis or Eretria or Cyme itself, but by 2)oeoiian 
that of Giaia G7\xii was the term wdiich the Latins and then 
fellows applied to the colonists, and the name Gi-aeci is a deiivative 
of a usual type from Grain It was doubtless some tiivial accident 
which tilled that w'e to-day call Hellas “ Greece, instead of knowing 
It b) some name derived fiom Cyme, Eietna, or Chalcis The west 
has got Its ‘^Greece” from an obscure district in Boeotia ; Greece* 
itself got Its “Hellas’’ from a small teiiitory in Thessaly. This was 
accidental. But it was no accident that western Europe calls Greece 
by a name connected wnth that city in which Greeks fiist came into 
touch wuth the people who w’Cie destined to civilise western Europe 
and lule it for centunes. 

The next settlement of the Euboean Gieeks was on Sicilian, not Sicily ; its 
Italian, ground. The island of Sicily is geographically a continuation position m 
of Italy — just as the Peloponnesus is a continuation of the great 
eastern peninsula; but its historical importance depends much more 
on another geographical fact. It is the centre of the Meditenanean ; 
it parts the eastern fiom the w'estein wateis. It has been thus 
marked out by nature as a meeting-place of nations , and the striiggde 
between European and Asiatic peoples, which has been called the 
“ Eternal Question,” has been partly fought out on Sicilian soil. 

There has been m histoucal limes no native Sicilian pow’er. The 
greatness of the island ivas due to colonisation — not migration — 
fiom other lands Lying as a connecting link betiveen Europe and 
Afiica, It atti acted settl-eis from both sides ; while its close proximity 
to Italy ahvays rendered it an object of acquisition to those who 
successively lulecl m that peninsula. 

The earliest inhabitants of the island w^ere the Sicans They Sicans, 
believed themselves to be autochthonous, and we have no lecoid at 
wLat tune they entered the island or whence they came or to 
what race they belonged. The natuie of things makes it probable 
that they enteicd from Italy. From them the island w^as called 
Sicania. The next comers were the Sicels, of whom w^e can speak Sjcbls, 
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With moic ccitainty. As vvc find Sicels in the toe of Italy, wc know 
that tidchtion coirectly desciibed them as settlers from the Italian 
peninsula, and theie is some slight evidence to show that they spoke 
the same language as that gioup of Italic peoples, to which the 
nVrej Latins belonged. - The likeness of the names Sicel and hican has 

S^((un natuially led to the view that these two folks were akin m i<ice and 

^ hinguagc. Rut likeness of names is deceptive, and it is arcmaikablc 
Greeks, who w'eie only too pi one to build up theoiics 
luiLotau}. on icsemhkinccs of woids, always caicfully distinguished the Sican 
from the Sicel as ethnically different. Still a conncMon is possible, 
if we suppose that the Siccls were Sicans who lemaining behind in 
Italy had in the coiuse of centunes become Italicised by intcicourse 
witli the Latin and kindied peoples, and then, emigiatmg in their 
turn to the island, met without lecognition the bicthicn from whom 
they had parted m the remote past. But all tins is uncertain. The 
Sicels, howevci, wrested from the Sicans the eastern half of the 
island, which was thus cut up into two countiies, Sicama m the 
west, Siceha in the east. In the Odyssey we read of vSicania ; 
peihaps the Greeks of Cyme knew it by this name. At a very 
eaily time Sicama was invaded by a mysterious people named 
riy- Elymians, vaiiously said to have come from Italy and from the 

MiANs. noith of Asia Minor The piobabihty is that they were of Iberian 

race. They occupied a small tcrntoiy m the north-west of the 
island. 

These were the three peoples who inhabited this miniature 
continent, soon about to become the battlefield of Gieek and 
Phoenician, The Sicels were the most numeious and most import- 
linan ant. The only Sican town of any significance in historical times 
places Hykkara on the north-west piomontory. Minder ^ originally 

Sican on the south coast, became Greek. Caniims^ at some dis- 
tance inland in the same region, was m early days an important 
lUymmn stronghold. The Elymian settlements at Segesta and Eryx became 
iozons of grcatei impoitance than the Sican. The eastern half of the 
Siceltoivns. isle, the original Siceha, was thickly set with Sicel foi tresses fiom 
Ccpludoedium (the modern Cefalu), at the centre of the northern 
coast, to Motyca^ an inland town in the south-eastern corneic Among 
the most famous wcie Agyrium^ Centm’tpa^ Morgantina^ and above 
all Henna, 

Pnon- At an caily ag’e merchants from Phoenicia planted factories on 

x/cfjNs: coasts of the island. At fiist they did not make any settlements 

of a peimanenl kind, — any that could be called cities. For Sicily 
Colonies in was to them only a house to call at, lying directly on their way to 
Spam the land of the farthest west, when they went foUh to win the golden 
tieasLires of Tarshish and planted their eailicst coloxiy, Gades, outside 
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the straits which divide Em ope from Afiica Their next colonics weie 
on the coast of Africa over against Sicily, and this settlement had a 
decisive influence on the destinies of the island. The Phoenician 
tiading-stations on the east coast of Sicily weie piobably outposts 
of old Phoenicia, but some at least of those in the west seem to 
have come from the new and neaier I'hoenicia The settlements 
of Hippo and Utica, older than Carthage, were piobably the parents 
of the more abiding Phoenician settlements m Sicily.^ In the east 
of the island the Phoenicians had no secure foothold. They weie 
not able to dispossess the Siccl natives, or to make a home among 
them , they appeared purely in the guise of traders. Plcncc when 
the Giecks came and seiiously set to work to plant true cities, the 
Phoenicians disappeared and left few tiaces to show that they had 
ever been there. 

Sicilian, like Italian history, lealiy opens with the coming of the 
Cheeks They came under the guidance of Chalcis and the auspices of 
Apollo It was naturally on the east coast which faces Greece that 
the first Greek settlement was made, and it is to be noticed that of 
the coasts of Sicily the east is that which most resembles in character 
the coast-hne of Greece. The site which was chosen by the Chalcidians, 
and the lonians of Naxos who accompanied them, w^as not a stiiking 
one. A little tongue of land, north of Mount Aetna, very different 
from the height of Cyme, was selected for the foundation of Naxos. 
PI ere, as in the case of Cyme, the Chalcidians who led the enterprise 
surrendeicd the honour of naming the new city to their less prominent 
fellow-founders. The first of all the Greek towns of Sicily, Naxos was 
. not destined to live for much more than three hundred years. It was 
to be destroyed not by the fire of the dangerous mountain which domin- 
ated it, but by a human foe. A sort of consecration was always attached 
to Naxos as the first homestead of the Plellenes in the island which 
was to become a brilliant part of Hellas. To Apollo Archegetes an 
altar was erected on the spot where the Gieeks first landed, — driven, 
as the legend told, by contrary winds, through Apollo’s dispensation, 
to the Sicilian shores. It was the habit of ambassadors from old 
Greece as soon as they ai rived in Sicily to offer sacrifice on this 

^ See below, p. 102. There is no clear evidence for the (late of the Phoenician 
colonies in western Sicily, it might be argued that they weie latei than the Uieck 
colonies, on the ground that the Phoenicians, if their colonisation had begun 
earlier than Greek colonisation, would have occupied the excellent sites which the 
Giceks sci/!ed. But this argument is not conclusive. For one thing, the Sicels 
had to be reckoned with. It was probably an easiei task to gam a footing on 
Sican soil , and the Phoenicians may have tiled and failed on Sicel soil wheie the 
Greeks succeeded. Or again, if Phoenician city-settlements giew out of mere 
fnetones the Greeks may have abolished such factories, which might, if they had 
been left to themselves, have grown into cities. 
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altai. In ihe fertile plain south of Aetna the Chalcidians soon after- Catane 
wards founded Catane, close to the sea and protected by a low range [728 £.c ] 
of hills behind, but undei the power of Aetna w'hich was to unmake 
the place again and again ; and inland Leontmi at, the south end of Eeontini 
hei plain between two lulls, with an eastern and a western acropolis [728-5 r ] 
These sites, Leontini certainly if not Catane, weie wrested from the 
Sicels. The Chalcidians also won possession of the noith-east 
coiner, and thus obtained command of the stiaits 
between the island and the mainland. Here 
Cymaeans and Chalcidians planted Zancle on a low 
rim of land, which lesembles a reaping-hook and 
gave the place its name The haven is formed by 
the curving blade ; and when Zancle came in after- 
day^'s to mint money she engraved on her coins a 
sickle representing her harbour and a dolphin 
floating within it. A hundred years later the city 
w^as transformed by the immigration of a company 
of Messenians, and ultimately the old local name 
was ousted in favoui of Messana. From Zancle the 
Euboeans established the foi tress of Mylae on the 

other side of the north-eastern promontoiy ; and in the middle of the Himera 

seventh century they founded Hiinera, the only Greek city on the [^48 ■5.c ]. 

northern coast, destined to live for scarce two 

centuries and a half, and then to be swept away 

by the Phoenician. It was important for Zancle 
that the land over against her, the extreme point 
of the Italian peninsula, should be m friendly 
hands, and theiefore the men of Zancle incited 
their mother-city to found Rhegion ; and in this Rhegion. 
foundation Messenians took part 

While this group of Cbalcidian colonies was Dorun 
being formed in north-eastern Sicily, Doiian Greeks colonies: 
began to obtain a footing m south-eastern Sicily, 
which histoiy decided should become the Dorian quarter. The 
earliest of the Dorian cities was also the greatest, Syracuse, destined Syracuse 
to be the head of Greek Sicily, was founded by Corinthian emigrants 
under the leadership of Archias before the end of the eighth century. ^ c 
Somewhere about the same time Corinth also colonised Corcyra ; Corcyra 
the Ionian islands weie half-way stations to the west Which colony 
was the elder, we know not ; tiadition did not attempt to decide, ^ 
for it placed both m the same year. But in both cases Corinth had 
to dispossess previous Greek settlers, and in both cases the previous 
settlers were Euboeans. Her colonists had to drive Eretrians from 
Corcyra and Chalcidians from Syracuse. 
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The gieat Haven of Syracuse, with its island and its hill, formed 
the most sliikin;^' site on the east coast, and could not fail to invite the 
eaiiiest colonists. Chalcidians occupied the island of Orty^ia (Isle 
of c[iiai]s) as it wa?. called — they must have won it fioin the Sicel or 
possibly fiom the Phoenician — and held it 
long enough to associate it for ever with the 
name of a fountain in then old home, 
Arethusa, It is highly piobable that the 
Chalcidian occupation was effected very soon 
after that of Naxos, and it is possible that 
the Corinthians did not supersede the Chal- 
cidians till many years later. But wdicn they 
once held Syracuse, they effectually pre- 
Pkj 37 — ComofSyicaciusc, vented any Chalcidian expansion south of 
early (obveise). Head Leon tl ill , 

of Aietbusa dolphins caily date Megarians also sailed 

^ home. After 
vauous unsuccessful attempts to establish 
themselves, they finally built their city on the coast north of Syracuse, 
beside the hills of Hybla, and perhaps Sicel natives joined in founding 
the western Megara, It was the most northeily Dorian town on the 
east coast. But, like her mother, the Hyblaean Megara was destined 
to found a colony more famous than herself. In the middle of the 
seventh century the Meganans sent to their metropolis to invite 
co-operation in planting a settlement in the south-western part of the 
island. This settlement, which was to be the farthest outpost of 
Greek Sicily, was Selinus, the town named of wild celery as its own 
coins boasted, situated on a low hill on the coast. Megara had 
been occupied with the goodwill of the Sicel; Selinus was piobably 
held at the expense of the Sican. In the meantime the soutli-easteiii 
corner was being studded with Dorian cities, though they did not 
rise by any means so rapidly as the Chalcidian in the north. The 
Sicels seem to have offered a stouter resistance here. At the 
beginning of the seventh century, Gela — the name is Sicel — was 
planted by Rhodian colonists with Cretans m their train. This city 
was set on a long naiiow hill wdiich sti etched between the sea and 
an inland plain. At a later time Acrae and Casmenae were founded 
by Syiaciise. They were overshadowed by the greatness of the 
mother-city, and never attained as much independence as moi*c distant 
Camarina wdiich was planted from the same metropolis about half a 
century later. 

The latest Dorian colony of Sicily was only less conspicuous than 
the first. The Geloans sought an oecisi from their Rhodian 
metropolis and founded, half-way between their owm city and Selinus, 
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the lofty town of Aciagas, soon took the second pLice in Grioan 

Greek Sicily and became the n\al of Syiacusc. It was perched on 
a high hill near the sea-shoic The small pooi ha\en was at some 



Fig. 38. — Metope of temple at Sehnus , Perseus beheading the Gorgon. 


distance from the town \ “dock-feeding Acragas ” never became a mari- 
time power. The symbols on its coins were the eagle and the crab. 

In planting their colonies and founding their domination in 
Sicily, the Greeks had mainly to reckon with the Sicels. In their The 
few foundations in the farther west they had to deal with the Sicans. Suans. 
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These oldei inhabitants ncre forced to iclire fiom the coasts, but they 
lived on in tlieii foiticsscs on the inland bills The island was too 
laigo and its rhaiactei too continental to in\ite the ncw'comers to 
attempt to conquei the wdiole of it. With the Phoenicians the 
Greeks had no tioublc Then factoiics and temples had not taken 
root 111 the sod, and on the landing of a slrangcr who was icsolved 
to take root they vanished Traces of their wmship sometimes 
remained, hcie as in the Aegean. But they did not abandon the 
western coinci of the island, wheie the Gieeks did not attempt to 
settle. There they maintained three places which now assumed the 
cbaiacter of cities. These were Panomuis, Solus, and Motya — the 
Haven, the Rock, and the Island Panormiis or “ Alhhaven in a 
fertile plain is jirotected on the north by Mount Heicle, now the 
Pilgiim Mount, and on the east by Solus. Motya is on an island in 
a small bay on the west coast. The Elymian country lay between 
Motya and Panormus. The chief town of the Elymians, Segesta 
(which in Greek mouths became Egesta), was essentially a city, 
while Eryx farther west, high above the sea but not actually on 
it, was their outpost of defence. On Eryx they worshipped some 
goddess of nature, soon to be identified with the Greek Aphioclitc. 
The Elymians were on good terms with the Phoenicians, and western 
Sicily became a Phoenician corner. While the inland countiy was 
left to Sicel and Sican, the coasts were to be the scene of stmggles 
between Phoenician and Greek. And here the natural position of 
the combatants was x'eversed, for the Asiatic pow^ei was in the west and 
the European in the east. In the seventh century this struggle was 
still a long way off, Sicily was still large enough to hold both the 
Greek and the Canaanite in peace. 

The name by which we know the cential of the three great 
peninsulas of the Mediterranean did not extend as far noitb as the 
Po in the time of Julius Caesar, and originally it covered a very 
small area indeed. In the fifth century Thucydides applies the name 
Italy to the modern Calabiia — the western of the two extremities 
into which the peninsula divides. This extremity was inhabited, 
when the Greeks first visited it, by Sicels and Oenotnans. But the 
heel was occupied by peoples of that Illyzaan race which had played, 
as we dimly sec, a decisive part in the earliest history of the Greeks. 
The Illynan was now astride of the Adriatic j he had reached Italy 
before the Gicek. The Calabrians, who gave their name to the 
heel, were of lilyiian stock ; and along with these were the 
Messapians, some of whose brethren on the other side of the water 
seem to have thrown in their fortunes with the Greeks and penetrated 
into Locris and Boeotia and perhaps into the Peloponnesus. It was 
on the seaboard of the Sicels and Oenotrians that the Achaeans of 
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the Peloponnesus, probably towards the close of the eighth centuiy, 
found a field foi colonisation. It has been already remaiked that 
the Ionian islands are a sort of stepping-stone to the west, and just 
as we find Corinthians settling in Corcyia, so we find Achaean s 
settling in Zacynthus. The first colonies which they planted in Italy 
weie peihaps Sybaris and Croton, famous foi their wealth and their 
rivahy. Sybaris on the river Ciathis, in an unhealthy but most vSybans 

\trad date, 


fimtful plain, soon extended her dominion arioss the narrow 
peninsula and, founding the settlements of Laos and Scidios on the 
western coast, commanded two seas. Thus having in her hands an 
overland route to the western Mediterianean, she could forward to 
her ports on the Tyrrhenian sea the valuable merchandise of the 
Milesians, whom Chalcidian jealousy excluded from the stiaits 
between Italy and Sicily. Thus both agriculture and tiaffic foimed 
the basis of the remaikable wealth of Sybaris, 
and the lesult was an elaboiation of luxury 
which caused the Sybarite name to pass into 
a proverb. Posidoma, famous for its temples 
and its roses, was another colony on the 
western sea, founded from Sybaiis. It is said 
to have been formed by Troezenians who were 
driven out from that city by the Achaeans. 

A good way to the south of Sybaris you 
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come to Croton, before the coast, m its southern I^oseidoma' (ob” 
trend, has yet reached the Lacinian promontory, verse) Poseidon 
on which a stately temple of Heia formed a with trident 
central place of worship for the Greek settlers 
in Italy. Unlike the other A.chaean colonies, Croton had a good 
harbour, the only good harbour on the west side of the gulf, but 
her prosperity, like that of her fellows, rested not on maritime 
tiaffic but on the cultivation of land and the rearing of cattle. 

The Delphic god seems to hav^e taken a more than wonted interest 
m the foundation of this city, if we may judge from the Delphic 
tripod which appears on its earliest coins. Like Sybaris, Croton 
widened its territory and planted colonies of its own. On the 
Tyrrhenian sea, Terina and Temesa were to Croton what Laos and 
Scidros were to Sybaris.^ 

Caulonia, perhaps also a Crotoniate settlement, was the most Cauloma 

southerly Achaean colony and was the neighbour of the western 

------ culonies, 

Epizephy- 
nan 
Locn, 

^ Another colony of Croton was Pandosia, and it conquered the Ionian town 
of Scylletion (Scylacmm). 


Locri. This town was founded in the territory of the Sicels, it is * 
not certain by which of the three Locrian states ; perhaps it was a ^ 
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joint enLcijjnse of all thicc. U wab agiiciilUiial, like its Achaean 
neighbnuis, ami like them it pushed over to the western sea and 



Locn in the Achaean 

gioiip. Thus the southern coast of Italy would have been almost a 
homogeneous circle if a Doiian colony had not been established in a 
small shelteied bay at the exticme noith point of the gulf to which it 
gave the name it still bears, Taras or Tarentum. Taras was remark- 
able as the only foreign settlement ever made by the greatest of all 
the Doiian peoples. The town — called, like Sybaris, after the name 
of a ncighbouung stream — was founded by the Parfheniae^ a name 
which has not yet been explained. Tlieie are reasons for thinking 
that these first founders were pre-Doiian Greeks fiom the J’elo- 
ponnesus. But Laconian settlers occupied the place at some un- 
known date and made of it a Dorian city. A legend then grew 
up which connected the Partheniae with Spaita, and a historical 
episode, taking various forms, was manufactured. 

It was said that in a war with the Messenians, 
when the Spartans were for many yeais absent 
from home, the women bore sons to Helots, 
and that this progeny, called Paitlieniae or 
“ Maidens’ Children,” conspired against the 
state, and being driven out of the country were 
directed by the oracle to settle at Taias. The 
hero Phalanthus, who seems to have been origin- 
ally a local sca-god, degi'aded to the i*ank of a 
hero at the coming of Poseidon, was worshipped 
by the Tarcn tines, and his ride overseas on a 
dolphin was represented on their coins. The 
frameis of the story of the Partheniae made him the leader of the 
colonists from Laconia. 

The prospenty of the Tarentmes depended partly on the cultiva- 
tion of a fruitful teriltory, but mainly on their manufactui mg industry. 



Fig. .p. — Com of 
Tains, fifth centuiy 
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1 legend: TAP Alii], 
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Then fabrics and dyed wools became lenowned, and tlicii potteiy 
was widely diiTused Taias in flict must be 1 eg aided as an industiial 
lather than as an agmcultinal state Her position biought hei into 
contact with inhabitants of the Calabrian peninsul^, and she had a 
foe in the Messapian town of Brentesion. She founded the colonies Bmn- 
of Callipohs and Hydius on the eastern coast wheie she had no 
Greek ii\als But on the other side, hei possible advance was foie- 
seeii and hindered by the prudence of the Sybarites. They feaied 
lest the Dorian city might creep lound the coast and occupy the 
feitile lands which are wateied by the Bradanus and the Sins, So Aihamn 
they induced the Achaeans of old Greece to found a colony at Mela- 
pontion on the Bradanus, a place which had cleiived its name from 
Messapian settlers; and this the most noitherly of the 
cities flouiished as an agiicultiual community and cut off the w’esl- [ — "pace 
ward expansion of Taras But m the meantime anothei rival seized 
the very place from wdiich the Achaeans had desiied to exclude the 
Dorians. In the middle of the seventh century Colophonians planted a 
colony at Sins, and this Ionian state threatened to interrupt Xh^ pians) 
Achaean line of cities and cut off Melapontion fiom her sisteis 
This solitary instance of an Ionian attempt to found a colony at this 
period in these regions is rcndeied interesting through the probability 
that the poet Archilochus took part in the expedition. But the at- 
tempt seems to have failed. There are reasons for thinking, though 
the evidence is not clear, thac the place was seized by its Achaean 
neighbours and became an Achaean town. Sins, like Sybaris, 

Croton, and Locri, had her helpmate, though not a daiightei, on the 
Tyrrhenian sea. By the persuasion of common interest she formed a Pyxus 
close connexion with Pyxus ; the two cities issued common coins ; (Poll- 
and perhaps organised a rival overland route, castro). 

Thus the western coast of the Tarentine gulf was beset with a 
line of Achaean cities, flanked at one extremity by Western Locri, on 
the other by Dorian Taias. The common feature, which distinguished 
them from the cities settled by the men of Chalcis and Corinth, was 
that their wealth depended on the mainland, not on the sea. Their 
rich men w^re landowmers, not merchants ; it was not tiafflc but 
lich soil that had originally lined them to the far west. The uii- 
warlike Sicels and Oenotrians seem to have laid no obstacles m the 
way of their settlements and to have submitted to their lule. The 
lapygians and Messapians of Calabria were of different temper, and 
it is significant that it was men from tvarhke Sparta who succeeded 
in establishing Taras. 

These cities, with their dependencies beyond the hills, on the v 
shores of the Tyirhenian sea, came to be regarded as a group, and 
the country came to be called Great Hellas. We might rather have 
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looked to had it called Gieat Achaia, by contrast to the old Achaean 
lands in Gieccc , but hcic, as in othei cases, it is the name of a lesser 
folk which jiicvails If the Hellenes, the old Greek inhabitants of the 
plain of the Spgirhcus, had been conqueied by the Achaeans, the 
conquest was foi|^otten, and the two peoples had gone forth togethei 
to found new cities in the west; and here the Hellenic name lose 
to celebrity and honour. It was no small thing in itself that the belt 
of Gieck settlements on the Tai'entine gulf should come to be called 
Gieat Hellas JJut it was a small thing compaied uitli the extension 
of the name Hellenes to designate all peoples of Gieek lace, Thcic 
was nothing to lead the Giceks of their own accord to fix on 
Hellenes as a common name ; if they had sought such a name de- 
liberately, their natural choice would have been Achaeans, which 
Homer had already used m a wide sense. The name must have 
been given to them fiom without. Just as the baibaiian peoples m 
cential Italy had taken hold of the name of the Giaes, so the bar- 
barians in the southern peninsulas took hold of the name of the 
Hellenes, and used it to denote all settlers and strangeis of the same 
lacc. Such a common name, applied by barbarian lips to them all 
alike, brought home to Greek tradex's the significance of their common 
race ; and they adopted the name themselves as the conjugate of 
barbarians. So the name Hellenes, obscure when it had gone forth 
to the west, tiavelled back to the east in a new sense, and won its 
way into universal use. The fictitious ancestor lieilen became 
the foibfather of the whole Gieck lace ; and the fictitious ancestors of 
the Doiians, lonians, and Aeolians were all derived fiom him. The 
original Hellenes lost their separate identity as completely as the 
original Aeolians and lonians had lost theiis; but their name was 
destined to lice for ever in the speech of men, while those of their 
greater fellows had passed into a memoiy. 

x^'Sect. 4. Growth of Trade and Maritime Enterprise 

The age of the aristocratic I'epublics saw the face of the Greek 
world completely transfox'med The colonial expansion of Greece 
eastward and westward was itself part of this tiansfoimation, but it 
also helped signally to bring about other changes. For, while the 
colonies weie politically independent of their mothei'-states, they le- 
acted in many ways on the mothci -country. 

We have seen how the system of family pi'operty was favourable 
to colonial enterprise. But tlie colonists, who had suffered under that 
system, were not likely to introduce it m their new settlements, and 
thus the institutioir of personal landownership was probably first 
established and regulated in the colonies. Their example reacted 
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on the motliei -country, where other natural causes weie also giadu- 
ally undermining the family system. In the first place, as the power 
of the state giew gi eater the power of the family giew less ; and 
when the head of the state, whethei king or lepubhpan government, 
was felt as a formidable authoiity, the picstige of the head of the 
family, overshadowed by the power of tire state, became insensibly 
weaker In the second place, it was common to assign a poition of 
an estate to one membei of the family, to manage and enjoy the un- 
divided use of it ; and although it did not become his and he had no 
power of disposing of it, yet the natural tendency would have been to 
allow It on his death to pass to his son on the same conditions It 
IS clear that such a practice tended to the ultimate establishment of 
peisonal propnetorship of the soil Again, side by side with the un- 
divided family estate, personal properties were actually acquired. At 
this period there was much wild unallotted land, which wild beasts 
haunt,’^ especially on the hill-slopes, and wdien a man of energy le- 
claimed a portion of this land for tillage, the new fields became his 
own, for they had belonged to no man We can thus see generally 
how inevitable it was that the old system should disappear and the 
large family estates break up into private domains ; but the change 
was not accomplished by legislation, and the giadual process by which 
it was brought about is withdrawn fiom our eyes. It was only when 
private landownership had become an established fact, that the law 
came in and lecognised it by regulating sales of land and allowing 
men to bequeath it freely. 

The Boeotian poet Hesiod has given us a picture of ruial life in The hfe of 
Greece at this period. He was a husbandman himself near Ascia,-^^^^^^^J 
where his father, who had come as a stranger from Cyme m Aeolis, ^ ^ooij.c, 
had put under cultivation a strip of waste land on the slopes of descnbed 
Helicon. The faim was divided between his two sons, Perses Hesiod' 's 

Hesiod, but in unequal shares , and Hesiod accuses Perses of win- Wotks and 
nmg the larger moiety by bribing the lords of the district. But 
Perses managed his farm badly and it did not prosper. Hesiod 
wrote ‘his poem the Works to teach such unthrifty farmers as his 
brother true principles of agiiculture and economy. His view of life 
is profoundly gloomy, and suggests a condition of grave social distress 
in Boeotia. This must have been mainly due to the oppression of 
the nobles, “ gift- devouring ” princes as he calls them The poet 
looks back to the past with regret. The golden age, the silver, and 
the bronze, have all gone by, and the age of the heroes who fought 
at Troy ; and mankind is now m the iron age, and “ will never cease 
by day or night from weariness and woe.” Would that I did not 
live in this generation, would that I had died befoie, or were born 
hereafter ! ” The poem gives minute directions for the routine of the 
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luibbanclxnaii’s work, the times and tides of sowing and icajimg, and 
the olhei laliouis of the field, tiie fashion of the implements of tillage ; 
and all this is accompanied by maxima of pioveibad wisdom. 

Apail fiom^the \aliic of his poem as a social pictiue, Hesiod has 
a great significance as the hist spokesman of the common folk. In the 
lustoiy of Euiope, his is the fiist voice laised fiom among the toiling 
classes and claiming the mteirst of mankind m then lot It is 
a voice indeed of accpnesccncc, cciunsellmg fellow-loilcis to make the 
best of an evil case ; the stage of levolt has not yet been reached 
But the grievances arc aired, and the loicls who wield the powei aie 
exhoited to deal just judgments, that the land may prosper I’hc 
new poet is, m fomi and style, imclei the influence of the Homeiic 
poems, but he is acutely conscious that he is sti iking new notes and 
has new messages for men. He conies foiward, unlike Homci, in 
his own person ; he contiasts himself with Homer when he claims 
that the Muses can teach truth as veil as beautiful fiction. In his 
other poem, the Theogony^ he tells us that the daughters of Zeus 
taught Hesiod as he fed sheep on the hill-sides of Helicon ; they gave 
him for staff a branch of bay. The staff was now the niinstrers env 
blem ; for the epic poems were no longer sung to the lyre, but wctc 
leciled by the “ihapsode” standing with a staff in his hand. Then 
the Muses breathed into the slicphezxl of Ascia the wizaid power of 
declaring the fiituie and the p.ist, and set him the task of singing the 
race of the blessed gods. In the Thcogony he perfoims this task. 
He sings how the world was made, the gods and the earth, the riveis 
and the ocean, the stars and the heaven ; how in infinite space which 
was at the beginning there arose Earth and Tartaius and Love the 
cosmic principle ; and it is notable how he introduces amongst the 
eldest-born powei s of the world such abstractions as love itself, 
niemoiy, sleep. These speculations on the origin of the iiniveise, 
and the attempt to woik up the popular myths into a system, mark a 
new stage in the intellectual development of Gieece. The Thcogony 
produced a whole school of bards, who merged their identity 
under the name of Hesiod; and, as we have seen, ^ these Hcslodic 
poems had a decisive influence m moulding the ideas of the Greeks 
as to the early histoiy of Iheir race, 

Boeotia was always an unenterprising country of husbandmen, and 
Hesiod had no sympathy with trade or foreign venture, though Ins 
father had come from Aeolis. But the growth of trade was the most 
important fact of the time, and here too the colonies reacted on the 
mother-country. By enlarging the bordeis of the Greek world they 
invited and facilitated the extension of Gx*eek trade and piomoted the 


1 Above, p. 79. 
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growth of industries. Hitherto the Greeks had been mainly an agii- 
cultural and pastoral people ; many of them weie now becoming m- 
dustiial. They had to supply their western colonies with oil and wool, 
with metal and pottery, and they began to enter into serious competition 
with the Phoenician tiader and to drive eastern goods fiom the market 

Greek tiade moved chiefly along water-w’ays, and this is illiis- Roads ui 
tialed by the neglect of road-making in Greece. Theie were no Greeie 
paved roads, even in later limes, except the Sacred Ways to fie- 
quented sanctuaries like that from Athens to Eleusis and Delphi, or 
that fiom the sea-coast to Olympia. Yet the Greeks weie still 
timorous navigators, and it was deemed hazardous to sail even in the 
most familial waters, except in the late summer. Hesiod expresses Da^i^er of 
m vivid veises the general fear of the sea . “ For fifty days after the navigatwfh 
solstice, till the end of the haivest, is the tide for sailing; then you 
wall not WTeck your ship, nor will the sea wash down your crew, 
unless Poseidon or Zeus wills their destruction. In that season 
winds aie steady and Ocean kind ; with mind at rest, launch your 
ship and stow your freight , but make all speed to return home, and 
await not the new wine and the ram of the vintage-tide, w^hen the 
wnnter approaches, and the teinble South-wmd stirs the waves, in 
fellowship with the heavy autumnal rain of Zeus, and makes the sea 
cruel ” About this time, however, an important advance was made 
in seacrafl by the discovery of the anchor 

Seafaring states found it needful to build warships for protection Develops 
against pirates. The usual type of the early Greek warship was the 
penteconter or “fifty-oar,^’ a long, nairow galley with tw^enty-five 
benches, on each of which two oarsmen sat. The penteconter hardly ' 

came into use m Greece before the eighth century. The Homeric 
Greeks had only smaller vessels of twenty oars, but we can see in The pmte- 
the Plomeric poems the penteconter coming within their ken as 
a strange and wondeiful thing. The ocean deity, Briareos, called 
by the name of the Aegean, appears in the Iliad j and he is Aegaeeus 
probably no other than the new lacer of the seas, sped by a hundred 
hands. In the Odyssey the Phaeacians, who aie the kings of sea- 
craft, have ships of fifty oars. But before the end of the eighth 
century a new idea revolutionised shipbuilding in Phoenicia. Vessels 
were built \^ith two rows of benches, one above the other, so that Tkc 
the number of oarsmen and the speed weie increased without adding Hre^nc. 
to the length of the ship. The ‘‘ bireme,’’ however, never became 
common in Greece, for the Phoenicians had soon unproved it into the 
“trireme,” by the superposition of another bank of oars.^ The 

^ The scciet of building this kind of galley has been lost Modern ship- 
wrights cannot reproduce a tiiieme, lii latei times the Gieeks built ships of 
many banks-— five, ten, even foity. 
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trireme, propelled by T70 roweis, was ultimately to come into universal 
use as the regular Greek waiship, though for a long lime after its 
first intioduction by the Corinthians the old penteconters were still 
generally used ; but the unknown shipwiight who invented the bireme 
deseives the cicdit of the new idea. Whatever naval battles 
wcie fought in the seventh centiuy weic fought mainly, we may be 
Slue, with penteconteis. But pcnteconteis and triremes alike w'ere 
affected by the new invention of the bionze ram on the prow, a 
weapon of attack which determined the futiiie character of Greek 
naval Avaifaie. 

The Gieeks believed that the fiist regular sea-fight between two 
(jieek pow^eis w^as fought befoie the middle of the seventh centuiy 
between Corinth and her daughter city Coicyra, If the tradition is 
tiue, w^e may be sure that the event w^as an incident m a struggle 
for the trade wdth Italy and Sicily and along the Aduatic coasts. 
The chief competitors, howevei, with Corinth in the west were the 
Eubocan cities, Chalcis and Eretria. In the traffic in eastern seas 
the island city of Aegina, though she had no colonies of her own, 
took an active part, and became one of the richest mercantile states 
of Greece. Athens too had ships, but her industries were still on a 
compaiatively small scale, and it was not till a much later period that 
her tiade was sufficient to involve her in serious rivalry with her 
neighbours. But the most active of all in industry and commerce 
were the Greeks of Ionia. 

Sect. 5. Influence of Lydia on Greece 

The Greeks of the Asiatic coast were largely dependent, for good 
or evil, on the adjacent inland countries. The inland trade added to 
their prosperity, but at any moment if a strong barbaiian power 
arose their independence might be gravely menaced. At the begin- 
ning of the seventh century active intercourse was maintained 
between the Greeks and the kingdoms of Phiygia and Maeonia. 
The Phrygian king Midas dedicated a throne to the god of Delphi ; 
both the Phrygians and the Lydians adopted the Gieck alphabet, 
while the Greeks adopted their modes of music and admitted 
Phrygian legends into Greek mythology. 

A considerable Phrygian element had won its way into Lydia, and 
had gained the upper hand. In the Homeric poems we nowheie 
read of Lydians but only of Maeottlatts,^ and there can be no doubt 
that this name represents the Phrygian settlers or conquerors. A 
Maeonian dynasty ruled in Lydia at the beginning of the seventh 
centuiy, and the king bears a Maeonian name, Candaules, ^‘hound- 
choker.” The Aryan conquerors — conquerors, that is, who spoke an 
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Aryan tongue — had occupied the throne for centuiies ; and Gieek 
tradition aftenvaids derived the oiigm of the family of Candaules fiom 
Heracles himself. But they had become degeneiate, and Gyges, t\u7 paium 
a native Lydian, of the clan of the Mcrmnadae, succeeded in slaying 
Candaules and seizing the ciown. This reiolution usheied m a new 
period for the Lydian, as it w'as now called, no longer Maeonian, 
kingdom. The dominion of the Maeonian sovereign had probably 
extended southward to the valley of the Maeandcr. Gyges extended 
his power northwaid to the shores of the Piopontis, where he founded conqucsis 
Dascyhon, and conquered the Tioad. But he also designed to 
make the Aegean his western boundary and bung the Gieek cities 
under his lordship He pressed down the i alley of the Heimus 
against Smyrna , down the valley of the Cayster against Colophon ; 
down the valleys of the Maeander against Miletus and Magnesia. 

Of these entei prises only the faintest hints have come doi\n 
to us. It may be that Colophon was actually captuied, and per- 
haps Magnesia ; but the other cities beat back the enemy. The 
poet Mimnermus sings how a warrior, perhaps his own grandfather, 
wrought havoc in the lanks of the Lydian horsemen in the plain of 
the Hermiis. 

But the plans of Gyges against Ins Greek neighbours were 
suddenly interrupted by a blow, which descended, as it were from 
the other side of the world, upon Greeks and Lydians alike. The 
regions round about Lake Maeotis, on the northern coast of the Cimme'timt 
Black Sea, were inhabited by the Cimmeiians, who appear in the invadam, 
marvellous wanderings of Odysseus. They weie now diiven forth 
from their abodes, to which, however, their name clung and still [Oimea ) 
clings, by a Scythian folk, the Scolotae, who came from the east. 

Homeless, the Cimmerians wandered to the opposite side of the 
Euxine ; but whether they tiavelled by the eastern or the w^estern 
route, by the Caucasus or by the Danube, is not known for certain. 

On one hand, they seem to have appeared fiist in eastern Asia 
Minor ; on the other, they seem to have associated with themselves 
some Thiacian peoples — the Tierians, Edonians, and Thynians. 

The truth may be that they came round by the eastern coast ; and 
that afterwards, when they made their incursions into western Asia 
Minor, they invited allies from Thiace to help them. Having de- 
feated the Milesians of Sinope, they chose this place to be their chief 
settlement. They ventured to attack the great Assyrian empiie, and Ctm- 
King Assarhacldon himself tells how I smote the Cimmerian Teuspa 
with all his army.^’ But they ovei threw the realm of Phrygia under 
its last king Midas, and towards the middle of the seventh century 679 jj.c. 
they attacked Lydia. To meet this danger, Gyges sought help from 
Assyria. The warlike Assarhaddon had been succeeded^ at Nineveh 
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by Assurbanipal, a peaceful and literaiy pnnce, whobc refined y is 
‘ caiicatured in the Oieek conception 

of Sardanapcilus. The loid of Lydia 
acknowledi^cd the overloidship of the 
lord of Ass 3 aia He iiained a \icloiy 
over the Chninenans, and sent theii 
chiefs in chains to Nineveh, but he 
did not long biook to be the vassal of 
"g another sovereign. He threw off IiN 
S allegiance to Assyiaa, and sent Ionian 
^ and Caiian merccnaiy soldiers to 
^ Lgypt, to help that coiintiy also to free 
5 itself from Assyiian dominion. At this 
0, moment, perhaps, Gyges nas at the 
^ height of his power. Mis wealth was 
S famous, and he too, like Plnygian 
g Midas, sent gifts — among them, six 
Q golden mixing-bowls — to the Delphian 
^ god. The poet Archilochus, who 
^ witnessed Ins career, sings defiantly 
that he “ cares not for the wealth of 
golden Gyges.^^ 

B But the Cimmcuans piesently 
“ renewed their attack, and foiUinc 
g changed. Gyges was slam m battle ; 
g his capital Sardis was taken, except the 
S citadel ; and it was some satisfaction 
to Assurbanipal to recoid that Lydia 
^ was in the hands of the Cimmerians, 
■n It was not long before they swooped 
g down upon the Greek cities. Calhnus, 
a poet of Ephcsiis^ baard the trample 
(D of their horses and lOUScd his fellow- 
H citizens to battle ; Ephesus defie d their 
I. attack, but the temple of Aitemis out- 
side the walls was burned down. They 
g and their allies from Thrace destroyed 
^ Magnesia on the Maeander, The 
barbarians made a deep impression. 
The swords which they swept down 
upon their enemies were enormous ; 
they were equipped with large quivers, 
and wore the curved caps of the 
Scythians ; fierce hounds ran with 
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their hoises. Such was their appeal ance as they weie pourtrayed by 
a Greek ailist of a later generation on a painted sarcophagus found at 
Cla/jomenae. But the danger passed away. Aidys succeeded Gyg'es 
on the Lydian throne, and he finally not only diave out the Cim- 
merians from the land, but peihaps succeeded in extending his poiver 
into Cappadocia, as fai as the Halys. 

In the meantime Lyclia had made an invention which revolution- 
ised commerce. It is to Lydia that Europe ow’es the invention of 
coinage. The Babylonians, Phoenicians, and Egyptians made use of 
weighed gold and silver as a medium of exchange, a certain ratio being 
fixed between the tw^o metals. A piece of weighed metal becomes a 
com when it is stamped by the State and is thereby warranted to have 
its professed weight and purity. This step 'was fiist taken in Lydia, 
where the earliest money was coined somewhere about the beginning 
of the seventh century, probably by Gyges, These Lydian coins w^eic 
made of the native white gold, or eledron — a mixture of gold and 
silver in which the proportion 
of gold was greater. A bar 

of the white gold of Sardis was f M 

regarded as ten tunes the value 
of a silver bar, and three-fourths 
of the value of a gold bar, of 

the same weight.i Miletus and ‘*3— Com of Halicmnassu^ sixth 
j X j century. Obverse • stag [legend : ^ANOZ/ 

Samos soon adopted the new jjMI SEMA] Reverse incuse, 
invention, which then spiead 

to other Asiatic towns. Then Aegma and the tw^o great cities of 
Euboea instituted monetary systems, and by degrees all the states of 
Greece gave up the primitive custom of estimating value m heads of 
cattle, and most of them had their own mints. As gold was very rare 
in Greece, not being found except in the islands of Siphnos and Thasos, 
the Greeks coined m silver. This invention, coming at the very moment 
when the Greeks ivere entering upon a period of great commercial 
activity, was of immense importance, not only in facilitating tiade, 
but in rendering possible the accumulation of capital. Yet it took 
many generations to supersede completely the old methods of 
economy by the new system. 

The Greeks had derived their systems of w^eight from Babylonia 
and Phoenicia. But, when Aegma and the Euboean cities fixed the 
standai'd of their silver coinage, they did not adopt the silver standard 
of either of those countries. The heavier stater (as the standard 
Sliver com was named) of Aegma weighed 192 grams, and slightly 
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^ Tlic Lydians had two scale-^ : one foi domestic intercom se, based on a 
standaid which they derived fiom Babylonia, and one for foieign commeice, 
based on a standard deiived fipm Phoenicia thiough the Greeks. 
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exceeded a floim in value ; and this system was adopted tbroughout 
the Peloponnese and m noithern Greece. The lightci stater of 
Euboea weighed 130 grams, which was the Babylonian standard of 
gold "fills system, at first confined to Euboea, Samos, and a few 
othei places, was adopted in the seventh centuiy by Corinth in a 
modified foim, and aftci wards by Athens.^ 

It was highly characteristic of the Gieeks that tlieii coinage was 
marked fiom the beginning by leligioiis associations ; and it has been 
supposed that the priests of their temples had an important shaie m 
initiating the introduction of money It was in the 
sliiines of their gods that men were accustomed to 
store their treasures for safe-keeping ; the gods 
themselves possessed costly dedications ; and thus 
the science of weighing the piecious metals was 
naturally studied by the piiesthoods. Every coin 
which a Gteek state issued bore upon it a refer- 
ence to some deity. In early times this reference 
always took the shape of a symbol ; in later times 
the head of the god was often represented. The 
Lydian coins of Sardis, the coins of Miletus and 
other Ionian cities, bore a lion ; those of Eretria 
showed a cow with a sucking calf , Aegina displayed 
a tortoise, and Cyzicus a tunny-fish ; and all these tokens were 
symbols of the goddess who, whether under the name of Aphrodite 
or Hera or Artemis, was identified by the Greeks with Astarte of 
Phoenicia 



Fig. 44 — Com of 

Cy/vicLis, fifth 
century (ob- 
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Sect, 6. The Opening of Egypt 

Thus the merchants of Miletus and her fellows grew rich. They 
were the intermediaiies between Lydia and the Meditenanean ; 
while the Lydians carried their wares to the interior paits of Asia 
Minor and the far east. Their argosies sailed to the far west, as 
well as to the coasts of the Euxine. But a new field for winning’ 
wealth was opened to them, much about the same time as the inven- 
tion of coinage revealed a new prospect to the world of commerce. 
The jealously guarded gates of Egypt were unbarred to Greek trade. 

The greatest exploit of the Assyrian monarch Assarhaddon was 
the conquest of Egypt. The land had been split up into an endless 
number of small kingdoms, and the kings continued to govern as 
vassals of Assyria. But the foreign domination did not last for much 
moie than a quarter of a centmy. One of the kings, Psanimetichus 
of Sais, in Lower Egypt, probably of Libyan stock, revolted against 

^ Sec beloi^, p. 1S3. 
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Asburbanipal, who, in the last year of his leign, was occupied in 
subduing’ an insunection of the Elamites of Susiana. We ha\e seen 
how mail-clad soldieis of Ionia and Caiia were sent by the loid of 
Lydia to assist Psammetichus With the help of these ‘‘ bronze psnm- 
men who came up from the sea/^ he i educed the othei kings and mciich V, 
brought the whole of Egypt under his sway. This Libyan dynasty 
kept Sais as their capital, and their power was suppoited by foreign 
mercenaries, Greeks and Canans, Syrians and Phoenicians. Psanv Fort oj 
metichus built the fortress of Daphnae — for so Gieek speech graciously Defcnnek, 
alteied into Gieek shape the Egyptian name Defeniieli — and entrusted ^ ^ 

it to his Greek soldiers Relics of tins foieign gai*rison have been ^ 
dug up among the luins of Daphnae. Psammetichus and his 
successors completely depaited from the iiaiiow Egyptian policy 
of the Pharaohs, and were the forerunners m some respects of the 
Greek dynasty of the Ptolemies, who three centuiies hence were 
to rule the land. They opened Egypt to the trade of the world 
and allowed Greeks to settle peimanently m the coimtiy Necho, 
the son of Psammetichus, connected the Red vSea with the Nile by 
a canal, and began a woi'k, which it was reseived for our own time 
to achieve, the cutting of a channel through the isthmus which parts 
the Red Sea from the Mediterranean. His war-deets sailed both in 
the Cypriot and in the Arabian seas ; and a party of Phoenician 
exploiers sent out by him accomplished the circumnavigation of 
Africa— a feat which two thousand years later was legaided as a 
wild dream 

The Milesians founded a factory on the western or Canobic Foimda- 
channel of the Nile, not very far from Sais ; and around it a Greek ¥ 
city grew up, which received the name of Naucratis, “ sea-queen.’’ Nauci-atis 
This colony became the haven of all Greek traders ; for though at 
first they seem to have moved freely, restrictions were afterwards 
place 4 upon them and they were not peimitted to enter Egypt except 
by the Canobic mouth. At Naucratis, the Milesians, the Samians, 
and the Aeginetans had each their own separate quarter and then 
own sanctuaiies ; all the other Greek settleis bad one common 
enclosure called the Hellenion, girt by a thick biick wall and 640-301? c 
capable of holding 50,000 men. Here were their market-place and 
their temples. All the colonists of Nauciatis were Greeks of the 
Asiatic coast, whether lonians, Dorians, or Aeolians, excepting alone 
the Aeginetans. 

Egypt, as we see, offeied a field not only foi tiadeis but foi Greek 
adventurous soldiers, and thus helped to lelieve the pressure of over- 
population in Ionia. At Abusimbel in Upper Egypt we have a relic 
of the Greek mercenaries, who accompanied King Psammetichus jnefick U ^ 
IL, Necho’s successor, in an expedition against Ethiopia. Some of S94-89 

js.c.p 
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them sc latched tiicir names on the colossal statues of the temple; 
and the veiy tiiviahty of this rcliCj at such a distance of tune, pcihaps 
makes U the more interesting 


Sect. 7 Cvrene 

Not long aftci Egypt was tin own open to Greek trade, there 
arose to the west of Egypt a new Gieek city Civil dissension m 
the island of Thcia between the older population, who called 
themselves by the obsctiie name of Mmyae, and the later Honan 
settleis led to an emigration of the Minyae— some Dorians among 
them ; and the exiles, having inci eased their band by Cictan 
adventure! s, sailed for the shores of Baica. They made their fiist 
settlement on the little island of Platca off the coast ; their second on 
the opposite coast of the mainland ; and when this too proved a 
failure, they founded their abiding settlement about eight miles from 
the sea near an abundant spring of water, on two white hills, which 
commanded the encompassing plain. The city was named Cyrene, 
and it was the only Greek colony on the coast of Afiica which 
attained to eminence and wealth The man who led the island folk 
to their new home became their king ; his name seems to have been 
Aristoteles, but he took the strange name of Battus, 
which IS said to mean king ” in the Libyan 
language, while its resemblance to the Gicek word 
for stammer gave rise to the legend that Battus 
I stammeied in his speech. His son was 
Arcesilas ; and in the line of the Cyi'cnaean kings 
Battus and Arcesilas succeeded each other m 
alternation. Under Battus 1 1, the new city was 
Fig 45.— Com of reinforced by a large incoming of new settlers 
Cyieae, early (ob- -wi-join he invited, chiefly from the Peloponncse 
sill^luon " ^ Crete ; and this influx changed the character 

lion’s iuMd ’ of the place, since the ongmal Minyan clement 
was outnumbered. The lands which the Greeks 
took fiom the Libyan inhabitants weie made fiiiitfol by the wintei 
rains; Pindai desciibes them as plains over vhich daik clouds 
hovel. There was excellent pastinagm, and the men of Cyicne 
became famous for reaiing hoises and for skill as riders and 
charioteers. I'hey were naturally the inlermedianes between Gieek 
merchants and the Libyan natives ; but the chief soiure of the 
wealth of the Cyrenacan kings was the expoii of silphion, a plant 
which acquued a high repute for medicinal virtues. In those days 
it grew luxuriantly in the regions of Baica ; now it is extinct. The 
sale of silphion was a monopoly of the king ; and on a fine 
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Cyrenaean cup we can see Aixesilas IL himself watching the herb 7/,^. 
being i\cighccl and packed. It was m the leign of tins king that Ar:esihz^ 
Baica nas founded, faither west. He quairclled with his biotheis, 
and they left Cyrenc and founded a town foi thems^elves. 

Cyiene held her head high in the Gieek woild though she was 
somewhat ajiait fioin it. A Cyrenaean poet aiose, and continued the 



Fig 46.— The Arcesilas Vase. 


Odyssey and described the last adventures of Odysseus. His poem The 
was accepted by Greece as wdnding up the Epic Cycle w’hich Avas Tdegony 
associated with the name of Homer. His woik was distinguished 
by local pride and local colouring. He gave Odysseus a son 

Arcesilaus, and connected the royal line of Gyrene with the great 
wanderer. And he introduced a flavour of those Libyan influences 
which modified Cyrenaean civilisation, just as the 1 emote cities of the 
Euxine received influences fiom Scythia. 
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Jnntase of Thc advance ^of the (iiecks in tiade and indusUy pioduccd many 
Uademni consequences of moment for their political and social development. 
induif>y. manufactures lequircd labour, and a sufficient number of fiee 

Slavery laboiireis was not to be had. Slaves were theiefoie indispensable, 
and they weie impoitcd in large numbcis from Asia Minoi and 
'Tin ace and the coasts of the Euxine. The slave-trade became a 
profitable entcipiise, and the men of Chios made it their chief 
pursuit. The existence of household slaves, geneially wai -captives, 
such as we meet in Homer, was an innocent institution which would 
never have had sciiou-5 results; hut the new organised sla\ e-system 
which began m the seventh century was destined to piove one of the 
most fatal causes of disease and decay to the states of Gieece. 

At first the privileged classes of the aiistocratic republics benefited 
by the increase of commerce , for the nobles weie themselves the 
chief speculators. But the wealth which they acquired by trade 
Decrease undermined their political position For, in the first place, their 
unporUmLc influence depended laigely on their domains of land; and when 
^'cidfule industries arose to compete with agriculture, the importance of land 
WeaUh necessarily declined. In the second place, wealth introduced a new 
iecoines a, political standard ; and aristocracies resting on birth tended to trans- 
po-imr^ in fQyni themselves into aristocracies resting on wealth. The proverb 
‘ « money makes the man now came into vogue. As nobility by 

birth cannot be acquired, whereas wealth can, such a change is 
always a step in the diiection of democracy. 

The voice On the Other hand, the poorer freemen at first siifferecl. Flow 
of the people |ieavily the transition fiom the old systems of exchange to the use of 
^hfanl money boz'e upon them, we shall find illustrated when we come to thc 
special history of Athens. But their distress and discontent drove 
them into striving for full political equality, and m many cases they 
strove with success. The second half of thc seventh century is maiked 
in many parts of Greece by stmggles between the classes ; and the 
wiser and better of the nobles began themselves to see the neces- 
sity of extending political privileges to their fellow-citizens. The 
centralisation in towns, owing to the growth of industries and the 
declining importance of agriculture, created a new town population 
and doubtless helped on the democratic movement. 

Archl- In this agitated peiiod lived a poet of great genius, Archilochus 

lochus. of Pal os. It has been truly said that Ai'chilochus is the first Greek 
«of flesh and blood whom we can grasp through the mists of 
antiquity. Son of a noble by a slave mother he tried his luck 
among the adventurers who went forth to colonise Siris in Italy, but 


The voice 
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he letitincd having won an experience of sea-faring, which taught 
him to sing of the “bittei gifts of Poseidon” and the mariner’s 
prayers foi sweet home'’ Then he took pait in a Parian 
colonisation of Thasos, and was involved m paity^stuiggles which 
rent the island It must have been at Thasos that he witnessed an First date 
eclipse of the sun at noontide, which he describes ; and this gives us, Oieck 
as a date in the Thasian period of his life, the 6th of Apiii, 648 B,C. 

— the first exact date we have beaiing on the history of Greece. All 
the evils of all Hellas are here, he exclaims ; and “Thasos is not a fail 
place nor a desirable, like the land round the stream of Siiis.” He 
announces that he is “the servant of the loid of battle and skilled m 
the delicious gift of the JMuses.” But when he fought in a war which 
the Thasians waged with the Thracians of the opposite coast, he 2 an 
for his life and diopped his shield , “never mind, he said, I will get 
me anothei as good.” Poor, with a stain on his biith, tossed about 
the wmrld, soured by adversity, Archilochus in his poetry ga\e full 
expression to his feelings, and used it to utter his passionate hatred 
against his enemies, such as the Parian Lycambes, for instance, wTo 
refused him his daughter Neobule. Had foitune favoured him, he 
would have been a noble of the nobles ; ill-luck drove ,lnm to join 
the movement against aristocracy. His poems present a complete 
contrast to the epic style and even to Hesiod. He addressed 
himself to the people ; sang to the flute, instead of the lyie ; used 
colloquial language ; and perfected iambic and trochaic measures for 
Iiterai'y pui poses. His influence may be judged from the fact that his 
poems wei'e recited by the rhapsodes along with Homer and Hesiod. 

The ills of Greece, which w^ere reflected in the poems of 
Atchilochus, were to lead to the development of equality and freedom. 

But success m the struggle would m most cases depend on military 
efficiency ; and a revolution m the art of waiTare, which was brought 
about at the same period, was therefore of immense importance. 

This takes us to the history of Sparta. 



Fig. 47. — Electron coin of Lydia (beginning of seventh century). Obverse 
sti iated surface. Reverse . oblong and two square sinkings 
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CHAPTER III 


GROWTH OF SPARTA. FALL OF THK ARISTOCRACIES 


Sect, j. Sparta and her Constitution 
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The Dorian settlers fiom the noilh, who took possession of the 
valley of the Eurotas, established themselves in a number of village 
communities throughout the land, and bore the name^of L.acfidae- 
monianSj In the course of time, a city-state grew up in their midst 
and won dominion over the rest. The town was formed by the 
union of five villages ^ which, after their union, still continued to 
pieseive their identity, as separate units within the laigcT unity. 
The city was called Sparta, and took the dominant place in Laconia 
which had been foimcrly held by Amyclae. The other Lacedaemonian 
communities weie called the fitrzoca] or “dwellers round about’' 
the luling city, and, though they weie free and managed their local 
affairs, they had no political rights in the Spartan state.^ The chief 
burdens which fell on them were military service and the farming of 
the royal domains 

./The Sparlans weie always noted for their conseivative spirit. 
Hence we find i n their coiisthuilon, which was remarkable in many 
\vays, ^iuwiv|ds^_of an^ old oi^der ^ which existed in the clays 

of but has passed away in most places when tiust- 

worthy history begins The most striking of these survivals was 
fflvaltv ; Spaita was nominally ruled by kings. 

^"This conservative spiiit of the Spartans rendexed them anxious to 
]:)elieve, and others willing' to accept the view, that their constitution 
had existed from very ancient times in just the same shape and 
feature which it displayed in the days of recoided history. We arc, 
howevei, forced to suspect that this was not the case. There can be 


^ Pitane, Messoa, Limnac, KonoCira, and Dyme. 

2 There is some evidence that in later times they were under the supervision 
of Rpaitan harmosts ; but even this evidence chiefly concerns the isl.uui of 
Cythera, which, from a military point of view, leguired special arrangements. 
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little doubt that the Spartan stale developed up to the end of the 
seventh centuiy on the same general lines as other Greek states, 
though with some remarkable peculiarities. Theie can he little doubt 
that, like most other states, it passed through the stages of royalty 
and anstociacy; and that the final form of the constitution was the 
result of a stniggle between the nobles and the people. The lemaik- 
able thing was that throughout these changes heieditaiy kingship 
survived. 

, -The machine of the Spartan constitution, as ve know it when it 
was fully developed, had four parts : the Kmgs^ the ^ouncif, the 
Assemb^, and the Ephois. The first thiee are the oiiginal institu- 
tions, which weie common, as we saw, to the whole Gieek lace ; 
the Ephors were a latei institution, and were peculiar to Spaita 

We saw that towaids the end of the Homeric period the poweis /, The 
of the king weie limited, and that this limited monarchy then died kings, 
out, sometimes leaving a trace behind it, perhaps in the name of 
a magistracy — like the king-archon at Athens. In a few places it sur- 
vived, and Sparta was one of them. But, if it survived heie, Us powers 
'^re limited in a twofold way. It was limited not only by the other 
institutions of the state, but by its own dual character. For theie Origin of 
were two kings at Sparta, and had been since the memory of 
men. It seems possible that the or igin of '^this^dgub le kingsh ip lay 
in the co alition of two distinct coiimmnitie_s,,eacl^^^ had.ils own 

kjrig. “QnE Uribe"idweItll]W t Sparta, and its kings belonged to the 
clan of the Agidae. The other^JxilDe, we may guess, was settled 
somewhere in ..SQijithanL.^ Lacania , and its royal clan was that of the [At 
Euiypontidae. These twp_lfibes-nmstJiave^ to form a lai'ge Amyclae^\ 

city-state at Sparta ; and thejerms^of the^imiqn may^liaye-beeii_.that 
neither tribe should. give up its„ki4g, but two kings, with coequal 
authority, should rule over the joint community. The kingship passed 
from fal{ier to son in the two royal houses of the Agids and Eury- 
pqntids ;/;and if the Agid kings possessed a slight superiority in public 
estimation over their colleagues, this may have been due to the fact 
that the Eurypontids were the strangers who migiated to Sparta.^ 

According to a pedigree which was made out for them m later days, 
when the myth of the Return of the Fleraclidae had become current, 
both dynasties traced themselves back to Heracles. 

/ It seems probable that it was partly because there were twq^kings, Limitation 
the^pn^^_checl^,_„upon^^the^^^ that kingship was'lioT'abolished m of the royal 
Sparta, or reduced to a mere magistracyr But 'tlie powers of 
kings were Jargely curtailed and we may suppose that the hmita- 

^ The relation of the five villages to these two communities must lemain 
obscure ; and also the question of the coalition of yet another tribe oi clan (?) the 
Aegidu.e, who, however, did not retain their own king. 
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tionis wcie mtroduceci by degrees during that epoch in Avhich thiough- 
OLit Greece genet ally, inonat chics wcic giving way to aristocratic 
lepublics. Of the icligious, militaiy, and judicial functions, which 
belonged to thenvand to all othci Gieek kings, they lost some and 
retained othci s 

They wcic privileged to hold certain priesthoods , ^ they offered 
solemn saci dices for the city eveiy month to Apollo ; they piepared 
the necessaiy saciifices before wailike expeditions and battles; they 
weie pziests, though not the sole piiests, of the community. 

They weic the supreme commanders of the aimy. They had the 
light of making wai upon whatever countiy they cliose, and penalties 
were laid on any Spartan who presumed to hindei them. In the 
field they had unlimited light of life and death; and they had a 
bodyguaid of a luindred men. It is clear that these laige powens 
weie always limited by the double nature of the kingship lJut at a 
later peiiod it was defined by law that only one of the kings, to be 
chosen on each occasion by the people, should lead the army in time 
of war, and inoi cover they were made responsible to the community 
for their conduct in their campaigns. 

But while they enjoyed this supreme position as high-piiests and 
leaders of the host, they could ha rdly be considered judges any 
longer The light of dealing' out dooms like the Homeric Agamem- 
non had passed away from them ; oij ^ m thiee special cases had they 
still judicial or legal powers. TIi m; presided at th e adoption of 
cjaijclren ; they djgigL4sd-JWhiXj^va3^,jiLmxy„mi^]mii:ess_w^^ 
had died^withput J^etrothing Jigj* ; and they jiidgecL.in _all_inaaers 
co nc^ iing publm roads. 

There wme royal domains in the territoiy of the peiiocd from 
which the kings deriv^ed their revenue. But they also had perquisites 
at public sacrifices; on such occasions they were (like Homeiic 
kings) given the first seal at the banquet, were seived first, and 
received a double portion of everything, and the hides of the 
slaughtered beasts. The pious sentiment with which royalty, as a 
hallowed institution, was regarded, is illustrated by the honours which 
were paid to the kings when they died. Horsemen,” says Herod- 
oliib, ‘‘carry round the tidings of the event ihiough all Laconia, 
and in the city women go about beating a cauldron. And at 
this sign, two fiee persons of each house, a man and a woman, 
must put on momning garb, and if any fail to do this gieat pains 
are imposed.” The funeral was attended by a fixed number of the 
peiioeci, and it was pait of the stated ceremony that the dead king 
should be praised by the moiirneis as better than all who had gone 


^ Of 2;eus Lacedaemon and Zeus Uranios. 
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befoie him. Public business was not lesumed for ten days aflei the 
buiial The king was succeeded by his eldest son, but a son boin 
before his father’s accession to the kingship had to give way to the 
eldest of those who were bom after the accession. ^If theie weie no 
childien, the succession fell to the neatest male kinsman, who vas 
likewise the regent in the case of a minority. 

"'"The gerontes or eldeis whom we hnd in Homer advising the //Gemsia, 
king and also acting as judges have developed at Sparta into a body or Coumil 
of fixed number, forming a definite part of the constitution, called the 
geriLsta, /Thi s Council consisted o illhirtv me mbers, incl uding the Qeiontia) 
t wo king ^, who belonged to^i^y vi rtue of their kiiiRship. The other 
twenty-ej.ghFpiust_be^yer sixty .yeais of a ge, so that the council was 
a body of elders in the strict sense of the word 'They held then 
offic^for life and were^ chosen, bv._a c clam ati on in the genmal assenibly 
of citiz^s, whose choice was supposed to falLnn him whose moral 
merits were gx'eafest ; member ship of the Council was^descinbed as a 
“ pinz^for- virtue.” The C ouncil prepared matter s which weie to come 
before the Assembly , it exercis^S/^s a^a d^smg bo d}^ great influence 
on political affairs ; and it foimed a court ofjusticeToi- criminal^^c^s. 

\ / But though the Councillors were elected bytEepSjpe/’niey were 
not elected from the people. Nobility of birth retained at Sparta its 
political significance ; and only men of the noble families could be 
chosen membeis of the Council. And thus the Council formed an 
o hgar ch ical el emen t in the Lacedaemonian constitution. 

Every Spartan who had passed his thirtieth year was a ///.Apeila, 
member of the Apella^ or Assembly of Citizens, which met every or Assembly 
month between the bridge of Babyka and the stream of Knakion. In 
old days, no doubt, it was summoned by the kings, but m historical 
times we find that this right has passed to the ephors. The assembly 
di ^ not d ebate, but having heard the proposals of kings or 

eplmrsTsigmS^d its will by acclamation. If it seemed doubtful to 

which opinion the m^'onty of the voices inclined, recouise was had 
to a division. The people elect^ed tlie^m„einbers of .the Geip^ia, the 
ephors and„othenm^isUatfes ; determined questions of war^nd.peacc 
and toe^n polices ; and cledded disn uted,, successions to the, king ly 
office. Thus, theoretically, the Spartan constitution was a demo- 
cragy. No Spartan was excluded from the apeila of the people ; and 
the will of the people expressed at their apeila was supreme. To 
the people,” runs an old statute, shall belong the decision and the 
power.” But the same statute granted to the executive authorities — 

‘‘ the elders and magistrates ” — a power which restricted this appa- 
rent supremacy of the people. It allowed them to be seceders, if 
the people make a crooked decree.” It seems that the ;syin 
pepple,. declared by their acclamations, did not r g.ceiye the fQrqe.,i5L 
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Ja^V) unlebb it woe then foimally pioclaiiiicd before the assembly was 
foiraally dissolved. If the ejdcis and magistiatas did not appiovc of 
the decision of the majoiity of the assembly, they coAikWinnul the 
I proceeding;?, by lefusing to pioclaim it — seceding and dissolving the 
meeting, without waiting for theicgulai dissolution by king or ophoi 
The five ephois weie the most characteiistic pait of the 
political constitution of Spaita. The origin of the office is veiled in 
obscurity ; it was supposed to have been instituted m the fust half of 
the eighth century-^ But we must distinguish between the fust insti- 
tution of the office and the beginning of its political impoitancc. It 
IS piobable that, m the course of the eighth ccntuiy^, the kings finding 
It impossible to attend to all their duties were constiaincd to give 
up the civil jurisdiction, and that the ephois oi “ovcrsecis” weie 
appointed for this purpose The number of the ephois would seem 
to be connected with the numbei of the fi\e denies or villages whose 
union formed the city ; and perhaps each one of the epliors v^is 
assigned originally to one of the villages. Hut it cannot have been 
till the seventh centuiy that the ephois won their gieat political 
poiver. They must have won that powei in a conflict between the 
nobility who governed in conjunction with the kings, and the people 
who had no shaie in the government. In that struggle the kings 
represented the cause of the nobility, while the ephors were the 
representatives of the people A compromise, as the result of such 
a conflict, is implied in the oaths which were every month exchanged 
between the kings and the ephors. The king swore that he would 
obscive the laws of the state in clischaigmg his royal functions ; the 
ephor that he would maintain the royal power imdiminishcd, so long 
as the king was tiue to his oath. In this ceremony we have the 
recoicl of an acute conflict between the government and people 
The democratic character of the ephoiate appears from the fact that 
any Spartan might be elected. The mode of election, which is 
described by Aristotle as ‘‘very childish,” was piaclically equivalent 
to an election by lot. When the five ephois did not agiee among 
themselves, the minoiity gave way. 

^ I'he Alexandrines seem to have had an ephoi-list i caching as fai back as 
757 B C. , but we cannot build much on this It is jicihaps ol iiuae impoitancc 
that the ephoiate existed m the Lnconian colony at Theia , but what most o( all 
proves its antiquity is its close inter-connexion with the whole fianiework of the 
Spartan constitution. 

2 We have no knowledge of the local institutions in the towns of the perioeci, 
which would piohably tlnow some light on details of the Spartan constitution. 
Polemon's wotk, 0}f the Ctiic\ hi Lmedaemon , has nnlortunately not suuived. 

^ The Kurypont id kings iwobably smoothed the way foi Ihi' compiomise It 
has been suggested that such names as \x<di\\damos, which occur among the Kiiry- 
pontids but not among the Agids, allude to their popular attitude. 
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Ihe cpbors entered upon their office at the beginning of the 
Laconian year, which fell on the fiist new moon after the autumnal 
equinox. As chosen guaidians of the riglits of the people, they were 
called upon to watch jealously the conduct of the kings. With this 
object two ephors always accompanied the king on warlike expedi- 
tions. They liad the power of indicting the king and summoning 
him to appear before them. The judicial functions which the kings 
lost passed paitly to the ephors, paitly to the Council. The e phor s 
w'cre Jthe supieme ^uuLcjQUi't ; the Council, as we have seen, formed 
the supieme "Cl immal couit. But m the case of the Peuoeci the 
ephors were ciimmal judges also. They weie inoicovei responsible 
for the strict maintenance of the order and discipline of the Spartan 
state, and, when they enteied upon office, they issued a proclamation 
to the citizens to “shave their upper lips and obey the laws.’^ 

This unique constitution cannot be placed under any general Character 
Jiead, cannot be called kingdom, oligarchy, or democracy, without ' 3 /' 
misleading. None of these names is applicable to it, but it partici- ^ 
pated in all three. A stranger who saw the kings going forth with 
power at the head of the host, or honoured above all at the public 
feasts in the city, would have described Sparta as a kingdom. If 
one of the kings themselves had been asked to define the constitution, 

It IS piobhble that he would have regretfully called it a democracy. 

Yet the close Council, taken from a privileged class, exercising an 
important influence on public affairs, and defeiimg to an Assembly 
which could not debate, might be alleged to prove that Sparta was 
an oligarchy. The secret of this complex character of the Spartan 
constitution lies in the fact that, while Sparta developed on the 
same general path as other states and had to face the same political 
crises, she overcame each crisis wuth less violence and showed a more 
conservative spirit. When she ought to have passed from royalty to 
aiistocracy, she diminished the power of the kings, but she preserved 
hereditary kingship as a part of the aristocratic government. When 
she ought to have advanced to democracy, she gave indeed enormous 
power to the lepresentatives of the people, but she still preserved 
l 30 th her hei editary kings and the Council of her nobles., - ^ 

Si^CT. 2. Spartan Conquest of Messenia 

In the giowth of Sparta the fiist and most decisive step was the 
conquest of Messenia. The soiitiiern poition of the Peloponnesus is 
divided into two paits by Mount Taygcius. Of these, the eastern 
pari IS again severed by Mount Painon into two legions : the vale of 
the river Eniolas, and the rugged stiip of coast between Parnon and 
the sea. The western countiy is less mountainous, more fruitful, and Messema, 
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blessed by a mildei climate, nor is it divided in the same va} by a 
mountain chain , the hills use iiiegulaily, and the ri\er Pamisus 
waters the central plain of Stenyclaius wheie the Greek in\adeis 
aie said to have fixed their abode The natural foiticss of the 
country was the lofty rock of Ithome which lises to the west of the 
iivei. It IS probable that under its piotection a town giew' up at an 
eaily peiiod, whose name Messene was afterwards transfeiied to the 
whole country. 

The fruitful soil of Messenia, good to plant and good to ear'/’ Early con- 
as a Spartan poet sang, could not but excite the covetousness 
hei martial neighbours. It is impossible to delemnne the date 
of the First Messeman War with grealei piecision than the 
eighth century. Legends grew up freely as to its causes and its 
course. All that we know with certainty is that the Spaitan 
king, under whose auspices it was waged, was named Theopompus ; 
that it was decided by the captiiie of the great foitiess of Ithome; 
and that the eastern pait of the land became Laconian A 
poet writing at the beginning of the seventh century would have 
naturally spoken of Messene or Pherae as being “in Lacedaemon.” 

When the Second War bioke out towards the end of the seventh 
century, it was either history or legend that the previous war had 
lasted twenty years. Legends grew up around it in which the chief Legcfid of 
figure was a Messenian hero named Aristodemus The tale was A?tsio- 
Ihat he offered his daughter as a sacrifice to save his countiy, in 
obedience to the demand of an oiacle. Her lover made a despauing 
effort to save her life by spieading a report that the maiden was 
about to become a mother, and the calumny so incensed Aiistodemus 
that he slew her with his own hand. Afterwards, terrified by evil 
dreams and portents, and persuaded that his country was doomed, 
he killed himself upon his claughtei’s tomb. 

As the object of the Spaitans was to increase the number of the Condition 
lots of land for theii citizens, many of the conquered Messenians 
were reduced to the condition of Helots, and servitude was haid 
though their plight might have been harder. They paid to theii 
lords only one-half of the produce of the lands which they tilled, 
whereas in Attica at the same period the free tilleis of the soil had 
to pay five-sixths. The Spartan poet Tyrtaeus describes how the 
Messenians endured the insolence of their masters . — 

As asses worn by loads intoleiable, 

So them did stress of ciuel force compel, 

Of all the fiiiits the well-tilled land affords, 

The moiety to bear to theii proud ioids. 

For some generations they submitted patiently, but at length, when 
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viclouous Spaita felt scciue, a rebellion was oi gam seel m the. 
noithern distiict of Andauia. The icbels weie supported by then* 
neighbours in Aicadia and Ihsatis, and they aic said to liave found 
an able tUid ardent leader m Anstomcncs, sprung fiom an old 
Mcssenian family. The icvoltwas at first successful. The Spartans 
faie<l ill, and their young men expeiienced the disgrace of defeat. The 
hopes of the serfs rose, and Sparta clcspaiicd of lecovering the land. 
Ikit a icadei and a poet arose amongst them. The lame Tyitaeus 
IS recorded to have mspiied his countiymen with such maitial 
vigour that the tide of fortune turned, and Sparta began to i'etnc\e 
her losses and lecover her icpiilation. Some scraps of the poems of 
Tyrlacus have been preserved, and they supply the only trustwoithy 
material we have for the history of the Afesscnian wais ; and he 'won 
such fame by the piactical successes of his art that at a later lime 
the Athenians sought to claim him as one of their sons and gave out 
that Sparta, by the counsel of an oracle, had sent for him. The 
wai'iiois advanced to battle singing his “ maiches ” to the sound of 
flutes, while his elegies, composed m the conventional epic dialect, 
aie said to have been recited in the tents after the evening meal. 
But we Icain from himself that his strategy was as effective as Ins 
poetry, and the Messemans were piesently defeated in the Battle of 
the Great Foss. They tlien retired to the noithein stionghold of 
Eira on the river Nedon, which plays the same p<iit in the second 
war that Ithome played m the fiist, while Aristomenes takes the 
place of Aristodeinus. As to Eira, indeed, we possess no record on 
the contemporaiy authoiity of Tyrtaeus, whose extant fragments 
notice none of the adventures, nor even the name, of the hero 
Aristomenes. Yet Eira may well have been the place wlieic the 
last stand was made ; for the Spartans had rased the fortifications of 
Ithome, which is not mentioned in connexion with the second war. 
At Eira the defenders were near their Arcadian supporters and within 
reach of Pylos which seems not to have been yet Lacedaemonian. 
But Eiia fell ; legend says that it was beleagueied for eleven yeais, 
Aiisiomencs was the soul of the defence, and his wondeiful escapes 
became the aigument of a stining tale. On one occasion he was 
till own, with fifty fellow-countrymen, captured by the Spai'tans, into 
a deep pit His comrades perished, and Aristomenes awaited certain 
death. But by following the track of a fox he found a passage in 
the locky wall of his prison and appealed on the following day at 
Kira. When the Spaitans suipiised that fortress, he made his 
escape wounded to Arcadia. He died in Rhodes, but two hundred 
and fifty yeais later, on the field of Leuctia, he reappeared against 
ihe Spartans to avenge his defeat. 

Those Mes.senians who were left in the land wcie mostly reduced 
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again to the condition of H clots, but the maritime communities and even 
a few in the interior remained fiee, as peiioeci, in the possession of 
then* estates. Many escaped to Arcadia, while some of the inhabitants 
of the coast-towns may have taken ship and sailed to othei places. 

A*- this time Spaita, like most other Greek states, suffered fiom Presmre of 
domes^dc discontent. There was a pressing land question, with which 
Tyrtaets dealt in a poem named Euiw^nia^ or Law and Orde?^ on the (and. 
This question was partly solved by the conquest of the whole land 
of Messenia, and doubtless the foundation of the colony of Taras m 
southein Italy was undertaken for the purpose of relieving an exces- 
sive population. 

The Mcssenian wai, as lecoided by Tyrtaeus, show’s us that the Revolution 
power of the privileged classes had already been undermined by a '^nimr/are 
great change m the method of w’arfaie. The fighting is done, and 
the victory wmn, by regiments of mailed foot-lancers, who march and 
fight together m close ranks. The secret had been discovered that 
such well-drilled speaismen — hoplites as they were called — weie 
superior to cavalry ; and much about the same period in Ionia, w^e 
find the infantry of Smyrna holding their owm against the Lydian 
horsemen of Gyges. The recognition of serried bodies of foot, as a 
useful weapon m battle, can be traced in the later parts of the Jliadj 
but It was 111 Sparta first that their value ivas fully appreciated. 

There they became the main part of the military establishment. 

The city no longer depended chiefly on her nobles in time of war , Political 
she depended on her whole people. The progress of metal-smiths sigmfuance 
m their trade, which accompanied the genetal industrial advance of 

* ^ ^ cfl€i?{SC% 

Greece, rendered possible this transformation in the ait of w^ar. 

Every well-to-do citizen could now provide himself with an outfit of 
armour and go forth to battle m panoply.^ The transformation was 
distinctly levelling and democratic ; for it placed the noble and the 
ordinary citizen on an equality m the field. We shall not be w’rong 
in connecting this military development with those aspuations of 
the people for a popular constitution, w^hich resulted in the invest- 
ment of the ephorale with its great political powers 

From Sparta, wheie it was brought to a perfection wdiich in the 
days of Tyrtaeus it had not yet attained, the institution of the heavy 
foot-lancers spread throughout Greece, and its natuial tendency 
everywhere was to promote the progress to democracy. It is 
significant that in Thessaly, where the system of hoplites was not 
introduced and cavalry was always the kernel of the army, demo- 
cratic ideas never made way. 

1 The metal breast-plate had been mtioducecl , metal gi eaves were worn, and 
thigh -pieces. The round shield borne on the arm had superseded the clumsy 
shoulder-swung shield of the heroic period. 

K 
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Srct. 3 Internal Dl\ ELOi*ArENr ok Si’Ari’a and her 
Institutions 

In the seventh ccntuiy one could not have foretold what Spaita 
was destined to be. Her nobles lived luxuriously, like the nobles of 
other lands , the individual was free, as in other cities, to order his 
life as he wullcd She showed some promise of other than military 
interests Lyric poctiy w^as transported from its home in Lesbos to 
find foi a while a second home on the banks of the Eurotas Sony’s 
to lie sung- at banquets, at w^eddings, at harvest feasts, and at festivals 
of the gods, by single singers or choirs of men or maidens, wcie oldei 
than memoiy could leach ; but wuth the development of music and 
the impiovement of musical mstuiments the composition of these 
songs became an art, and lyric poetry w^as created. The introduction 
of a lyie of seven strings instead of the old tetiachoid was attiibuted 
to Tei pander of Lesbos, w'ho w^as at all events an historical pci son, 
and both a poet and a musician. He visited Spaita, and is said to 
have instituted the musical contest at the Cainea, the great festival 
of Lacedaemon His music was certainly welcomed there, and 
Sparta soon had a poet, who, though not her own, was at least hei 
adopted, son. Aleman fiom Lydian Saidis made Spaita his home, 
and w'e ha\e some frag-ments of songs which he composed foi choirs 
of Laconian maidens. Spaita had her epic poet too in Cinaethon. 
Rut this promise of a school of music and poetry was not to be ful- 
filled 

T)a7is~ ^ ' 'When Spaita emeiges into the full light of history wc find her 
fannafion \ m^der an non discipline, which invades every part of a man’s life 
fhXih ‘ contiols all his actions from his cradle to his death-bed. Every- 
thing is subordinated to the art of war, and the sole aim of the state 
IS to create invincible warriors. The martial element was doubtless, 
from the veiy beginning, strongei in Sparta than in other states ; 
and as a city uiling over a large discontented population of subjects 
and serfs, she must always be piepared to fight; but w^e shall prob- 
ably nevei know how, and under what influences, the singular Spartan 
discipline which w^e have now to examine w’-as intioduced. Nor can 
w’e, in describing the Spaitan society, distinguish always between 
older and later institutions. 

i /The wliole Spaztan people formed a iniiitaiy caste ; the life of a 
^lartan citizen w\as devoted to the service of the state In oider 
to cairy out this ideal it w^as necessary that every citizen should 
be ficed from the caie of pioviding for himself and Ins family. 
Land : The nobles owmed family domains of their own ; but the Spartan 

private community also came into possession of common land, ivluch was 

and public. 
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duided into a number of lots. Each Spartan obtained a lot, ^\hich lots, 
passed from father to son, but could not be either sold or clnided , 
thus a citizen could never be reduced to poverlyAj The original T/ir 
inhabitants, whom the Lacedaemonians dispossessed and reduced to 
the state of serfs, cultivated the land for their lords. • E\ery year the 
owner of a lot \\as entitled to receive seventy medimni of coin for (105 
himself, twelve for his wife, and a stated portion of wine and fruit, ?) 

All that the land produced beyond this, the Helot was allowed to 
retain for his orvn use. Thus the Spartan need take no thought for 
his support ; he could give all his time to the affairs of public life. 

Though the Helots were not driven by taskmasters, and had the 
right of accpiiimg private property, their condition seems to have 
been hard ; at all events, they were always bitterly dissatisfied and 
ready to rebel, rvhcnevei an occasion presented itself. The system 
of Helotiy was a source of danger fiom the earliest times, but 
especially after the conquest of Messenia , and the state of constant 
military preparation in which the vSpartans lived may have been 
partly due to the consciousness of this peiil perpetually at their 
doors. The Krypicia or secret police was instituted — it is un- Knpteia 
certain at what date — to deal with this danger. Young Spartans 
were sent into the country and empowered to kill every Helot 
whom they had reason to regard with suspicion. Closely con- 
nected with this system was the remarkalDle custom that the 
ephois, in whose hands lay the general control over the Helots, 
should every year on entering office proclaim w'ar against them. 

By this device, the youths could slay dangerous Helots without 
any scruple or fear of the guilt of manslaughter But notwith- 
standing these piecautioiis seiious revolts broke oul again and again. 

A Spartan had no power to grant freedom to the Helot who worked 
on his lot, nor yet to sell him to another. Only the state could 
emancipate. As the Helots were called upon to serve as light- 
armed troops in time of war, they had then an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting bravery and loyalty in the service of the city, and those who 
conspicuously distinguished themselves might be rewarded by the Neo- 
city with the meed of freedom. Thus arose a clgss of freedmen daniodes 
called neodmiodes^ or new demesmen. There was also another class 
of persons, neither serfs nor citizens, called mot/idnes^ who probably (^0^. 
sprang from illegitimate unions of citizens with Helot women. Mothake.s) 

\ ..Thus relieved from the necessity of gaining a livelihood, Ed2ication 

Spartans devoted themselves to the good of the state, and the aim of 
the^^taT^vasYhe cuMvatloTi W' kli^ wai\ J^S’parta was a large 
miiitaiy" school. Education, marriage, the details of daily life w'ere 

^ In the fourth century, however, some Spaitaus had been impoverished, from 
U'hat cause is unknown. 
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all btnclly i emulated with a ^acw to the maintenance of a perfectly 
efticient army, Evciy citizen w^as to be a soldier, and the discipline 
bej^an from biith. When a child was boin it w\as submuted to the 
inspection of the heads of the tiibe, and if they judged it to be 
unhealthy oi w’Cak, it was exposed to die on the wild slopes of Mount 
(I’nido- Taygetos At the age of seven years, the boy was consigned to 
uuinus ) tpc care of a statc-officci, and the couise of his education was entiicly 
detci mined by the put pose of muring him to bear haidships, train- 
ing him to endiiie an exacting discipline, and instilling into his heait 
a sentiment of devotion to the state. The boys, up to the age of 
twenty, were maishalled in a huge school foimed on the model of an 
Ii.uiea armyd The captains and piefects who instructed and conti oiled 
them wmre young men wEo had passed their tw’entieth yeai, but had 
not yet leaclied the thiilieth, which admitted them to the lights of 
citizenship.- Waim fnendslhps often spiang up between the young 
men and the boys whom they w^eie training ; and this was the one 
place m Spartan life wheie theie was room for lomance 
/At the age of twenty the Spartan enteied upon military seivice 
and was permitted to man y. But he could not yet enjoy home-life ; 
he had to live m “bai racks with bis companions, and could only 
pay stolen and fugitive visits to his wife. In his thirtieth year, 
having completed his tiaming, he became a ‘‘man/’ and obtained 
the full rights of citizenship. The Homoioz or peers, as the Spaitan 
citizens were called, dined together in tents in the Hyacinthian 
Street. These public messes weie in old days called azidreia^ or 
IMiiditia. “men’s meals,” and in later X\\Vi.^z ^phuUtia. Each member of a com- 
mon tent made a fixed monthly conliibution, derived from the pro- 
duce of his lot, consisting of barley, cheese, wine, and figs, and the 
members of the same mess-tent shared the same tent in the field in 
time of war. These public messes ai e a survival, adapted to militai y 
purposes, of the old custom of public banquets, at which all the 
burghers gatheied together at a table spread for the gods of the city. 
Army. Of the organisation of the Spartan hophtes in early times we have 
no definite knowledge. Three hundred “hoi semen,” chosen from the 
Spaitan youths, formed the king’s bodyguard; but though, as their 
name shows, they were onginally mounted, in later limes they fought 
on foot. The light infantry was supplied by the Penoeci and Plelots. 

^ They weie divided into "heids" (jSoi^at), and each hcid consisted of a 
certain number of “pens” oi troops (tXat). The youth who commanded the him 
'ivas a hiiagO}\ Uie captain of the zla an t larch 

^ The cldet youth from eighteen to twenty was called a mdhrafi^ foi he was 
soon, on completing his twentieth year, to enter into the laiiks of the tranes, or 
young men over twenty and under thirty The younger members of this class 
were called first iraries [protif'aziesY the eldest, who weie about to become “ men,” 
were sfhairds; and there were piobably intermediate classes. 
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Spaitan discipline extended itbclf to the 'women too, with the pur- Sjhn/an 
pose of producing motheis -who should be both physically stiong and 
saturated with the Spaitan spiiit. The gills, in common with the 
boys, w^ent thiough a gymnastic tiaining ; and it was not consideied 
immodest foi them to piactise their excicises almost nude. They 
enjoyed a freedom which w^as in marked contiast with the seclusion 
of women in other Gieek stales. They had a high repute for chastity ; 
but if the government directed them to bieed children foi the state, 
they had no sciuples in obeying the command, though it should 
imohe a violation of the sanctity of the mairiagc-tie. They w'eie, 
pioverbially, leady to sacrifice their mateinal instincts to the welfare 
of iheir countiy. Such was the spirit of the place."'* 

/Thus Sparta was a camp in which the highest object of eveiy 
man’s life was to be ready at any moment to fight with the utmost 
efficiency for his city. The aim of c:\eiy law^, the end of the wffiole 
^ social Older 'was to fashion good soldicis. Private luxuiy 'was strictly 
f forbidden ; Spartan simplicity became proverbial The individual 
man, entirely lost in the state, had no life of his own ; he had no 
problems of human existence to solve for himself. Sparta was not 
a place for thijd^ers^PT theorists.; the 'whole duty of man and the 
highest ideal of life were contained for a Spartan in the laws of his 
city Warfare being the object of all the Spartan laws and iiisti- Motive of 
tutions, one might expect to find the city m a perpetual state of war, 

One might look to see her sons ahvays reacly to stiive with their 
neighbours without any ulterior object, war being for them an end 
in Itself. But it was not so , they did not wage war more lightly 
than other men; w^e cannot rank them with barbaiians who care 
only for fighting and hunting We may altiibute the original 
motive of then institutions, in some measure at least, to the situation 
of a small dominant class m the midst of ill-contented subjects and 
hostile serfs. They must ahvays be prepared to meet a lebellion of 
Perioeci or a revolt of Helots, and a siirpiise would have been fatal. 

Forming a peimanent camp m a country wffiich w^as fai from friendly, 
they were compelled to be always on their guard. But theie was some- 
thing more in the vitality and conseiwation of the Spartan constitution, 
than precaution against the danger of a possible insurrection. It 
appealed to the Greek sense of beaiitx. ... There was a ceitain com-i 
pleteness and simplicity about tffe constitution itself, a complete- 
ness and simplicity about the manner of life enforced by the laws, a 
completeness and simplicity too about the type of character developed 
by them, which Greeks of other cities never failed to contemplate 
w'ilh genuine, if distant, admiration. Shut away in “ hollow many- 
clefted Lacedaemon,” out of the world and not sharing in the pro- 
gress of other Greek cities, Sparta, seemed to remain standslillp 
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and a slianger fiom Athens or Miletus in the fifth centuiy visiting 
the stiaggling villages which formed her unwMled unpiqtentious city 
must h,i\c had a feeling of being' tianspoited into an age long ])ast, 
wlien men were braver, bettei', and simplei, unspoiled by wealth, un- 
disturbed by ideas To a philosopliei, like idaU\ speculating in 
political science, the Spartan state seemed the nearest a[)pioach to 
■ the The oidinary Greek looked upon it as a stiuctuic of 

scveie and simple beauty, a Doiian city stately as a Doiian temple, 
fat nobler than his own abode but not so comfoi tabic to dwell in If 
this was the effect produced upon stiangeis, wc can imagine what a 
peipetual joy to a Spaitan peer was the contemplation of the Spaitan 
constitution ; how he felt a sense of supeiiouty m being a citizen of 
that city, and a pride in living up to its ideal and fulfilling the obliga- 
tions of his nobility^; In Ins mouth not beautiful ” meant contiary 
to the Spartan law's, which were believed to have been inspired by 
Apollo This deep admuation for their constitution as an ideally 
beautiful creation, the conviction that it was incapable of improve- 
ment — being, in truth, wonderfully effective in realising its aims — is 
bound up with the conservative spirit of the Spartans, shown so con- 
spicuously in their use of their old iron coins ^ down to the time of 
Alexandei the Gieat. 

,/ It was inevitable that, as time went on, there should be many 
fallings aw^ay, and that some of the harder laws should, by tacit 
agreement, be ignored. The other Greeks were always happy to 
point to the weak spots m the Spartan armour. From an early 
peiiod it seems to have been a permitted thing for a citizen to 
acquire land in addition to his original Mt. As such lands were 
not, like the original lot, inalienable, but could be sold or divided, 
inequalities in wealth necessarily arose, and the “ conmumism ”|^ivhich 
we observed in the life of the citizens j^^as only s’^Jcrficjal. ' But it 
was specially piovided by laiv that no Spartan should possess wealth 
in the form of gold or silvei. ^ This law was at first eluded by the 
device of depositing money in foieign temples, and it ultimately 
became a dead lettei ; Spartans even gained throughout Greece an 
evil reputation for avarice. By the fourth centuiy they had greatly 
degenerated, and those who wrote studies bf the Lacedaemonian 
, constitution contrasted Sparta as it should be and used to be with 
‘ Sp^-ita as it was. 

There is no doubt that the Spartan system of discipline grew up 
by degrees ; yet the argument from design might be plausibly used 
to prove that it was the original creation of a single lawgiver. We 
may observe how well articulated and how closely interdependent 


^ The ohel and the pelanor. 
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weie Its various parts. The whole discipline of the society neces- 
sitated the existence of Helots ; and on the othei hand the existence 
of Helots necessitated such a discipline. The e phorate was the 
Jceystone of the stiuctuie; and m the dual kingship one might see 
a cunning intention to secuie the powers of tliQ ephois by per- 
petual jealousy between the kings. In the whole fabiic one might 
tiace an aitistic unity which might be thought to argue the work of 
a single mmd. And until lately this was generally believed to be 
the case, some still maintain the belief. A certain Lycuigtis was 
said to have framed the Spaitan institutions and enacted the Spartan 
laws about the beginning of the ninth century. 

But the giounds for believing that a Spaitan law’giver named 
Lycurgus ever existed aie of the slenderest kind The eaihest state- 
ments as to the oiigin of the constitution date from the fifth century, 
and their discrepancy shows that they weie mere guesses, and that 
the tiue origins w^ere buried completely m the obscurity of the past.;- 
JpmdaR attributed the Lacedaemonian institutions to Aegjnxui^^ the Sfafcme^ih 
mythical ancestor of the Dpnan tubes ; the historian Hellaiix^s 
regaided them as the cieation of the two hist kings of Spaita, f^rocles 
and i^rysthenes.^ The more critical Tjiucydides, less ready to record 
conjectures, contents himself with saying that the Lacedaemonian [c 804], 
constitution had existed for lathei more than 400 years at the end 
of the Peloponnesian war. H^ergdotus states'^that the Spartans and 
declared Lyemgus to have been the guardian of one of their early ^dcrodoius, 
kings, and'to have introduced from Crete their laws and institutions. 

But the divergent accounts of this*’ historian’s con tern poianes, who 
Ignore Lycurgus altogethei, prove that it w^as simply one of many 
guesses and not a generally accepted tradition It may be added that Silence of 
if the old Spartan poet Tyrtaeus had mentioned LycurgL^ as a lawgiver, Ty 7 fae?n, 
hib words would certaii^Tiafe’ been quoted by*Tatcr winters ; and we 
may fairly conclude’^ that he knew nothing of such a tradition. 

Lycuigus, or to give him his name in its true form Lyc o-vorjyo’^^ The inw 
was not a man ; he was only a god. He w'as an ^Arcadian deit}^ 01 Lycurgus 
“h(^ro,” — perhaps some foim of the Arcadian Zeus Lycaeiis^ god 
of the wolf-mountain; and his name meant ‘WvolTTepelferP’ Pie 
was woi shipped at Lacedaemon wLere he had a shrine, and w’'e may 
conjecture that his cult w^as adopted hy the Spartans from the oldei 
inhabitants whom they displaced. He may have also been con- 

^ This depends on a twofold argument from silence^ but seems a fair inference; 
the probability is considerable that if Lyemgus had been remembered as the 
original lawgiver m the poet’s time, the'‘'''po^’‘wduld have mentioned him , and 
It is probable that if he bad mentioned him, some of the numerous extant writers 
who deal with the Laconian state and Lycurgus would have appealed to his 
venerable authority 
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nected with Olympia^ foi his name was inscribed on a very ancient 
q^uoit — the so-called quoit of Iphitus — which was preseivcd there, 
and pel haps dated fiom tlie seventh centuiy The belief that 
this deity was a Spaitan lawgivei, inspiied by the Delphic oiacle,^ 
gradually gained giound and in the fouith century geneially pie- 
vailed Aiistotle believed it, and made use of the old quoit to fix 
the date of the Lycuigean legislation to the first half of the eighth 
century But while ev^erybody regarded Lycuigus as unquestionably 
an historical personage, candid investigation confessed that nothing 
ceitain was knowm conceining him, and the views about his chionology 
Avere many and various 

Sfxt 4 The Cretan Constitutions 

Ancient Gieek students of constitutional history were struck by 
some obvious and remarkable lesemblances between the Spartan and 
the Cretan states, and it w^as believed by many that the Spartan con- 
stitution was derived fiom Crete, though there aie notable differences 
as well as notable likenesses. It wnll be convenient to glance heie 
at the political condition of this island, to wdiich we shall seldom have 
to recur, since, ownng to its geographical situation and the lack of 
political union, it w’as isolated and withdrawn from the main course 
of Gieek history. 

In a passage in the Odfssejy the inhabitants of Ciete aic divided 
into five classes : Achaeans, Eteo-Cretans, Cydonians, Doiians, and 
Pelasgians. Of these the Eteo-Cretans may represent the onginal 
people who dwelled m the island befoie the Greeks came^ like 
the Eteo-Carpathians of Caipathus. They suivived chiefly in the 
eastern part of the island, and they continued to speak their own 
tongue in historical times, writing it, however, not in their ancient 
linear script but m Gieek characters. A specimen of it — but we 
have no key to the meaning — has been preseivcd m some msciiptions 

^ Apollo himself debated whether L3'ciirgus was god or man in an oiade cited 
by Herodotus (i 65), which was to this effect 

Wdheome, Licurgus, come to my rich shime, 

Whom Zens loves well, and all celestials love ; 

Shall I declare thee human or divine ? 

.Surely a god, if I know aught thereof. 

The decision of the god agrees with the lesult of modem cnticism Thete weie 
indeed two other lines of doubtful authenticity, which lefened to Ins supposed 
legislation Herodotus did not know them, but they are lecoided by Diodoitis. 

^ One of these reads * — 

. . . vKoX/xma 
0? I fcLp^e I a . . , 0 
apK Lair O’er | jiiey 
apupKouXes — ycir 
La orerryvavaLT 
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found at Piaesus, then most impoiumt city. The people of Cydonia 
wcic perhaps also a remnant of the old population. The Achaeans 
and Pclasgians point to Thessal}^, and theie aie some links which 
seem to connect Cietan to\Mis with Perrhaebia. We may consider 
It probable that caily settleis from Thessaly found tlreir way to Crete. 

But the most important settlers belonged to the Dorian bianch 
of the Greek race, easily lecognised by the thiee tribes, Hylleis, 
Pamphyli, ancLDymanes, which always accompanied its migrations 
These thi'ce tribes can be traced m many Cretan cities, and we saw 
that this island was one of the first places to receive the Dorian 
wandereis. But at a later time there seems to have been a fuithcr 
infusion of the ^‘Doiian” element. New settlers came from Argolis 
and Laconia and mingled with the older inhabitants, refoundmg many 
cities Thus Gortyii m the south of the island, in the valley of the 
river Lethaeus, was re-settled; and her neighbour Phaestos, dis- (Od in. 
tmguished by a mention in Homer, was imaded 
by newcomers fiom Aigolis, “Well-built 
Lyttus,” in its central site, also of Homeiic 
fame, and Polyrrhenion, “rich in sheep, m the 
north-western corner, a haunt of the divine 
huntress Dictynna, were both colonised from 
Laconia. Cnossus “the great city’^ of Minos, 

Cnossus “the broad,” was repeopled by Doiians, 
and though it never attained to its former 
splendour, it remained the leading city in Crete. 

The island then, colonised first by a folk 
, . , , ’ , - / , veise Mmotaui 

closely akin to those who conquered Lacedae- [legend KNOS] 

mon and Argos, colonised again by those very 
conquerors, may be said to be doubly “Dorian” ; and there is thus 
a double reason for resemblances between Laconian and Cretan 
institutions. In the Cretan cities themselves there were of course 
many local diveigences, but the general lesemblances are so close, 
wherever we can tiace the facts, that for our pin pose we may safely 
follow the example of the ancients in assuming a general type of 
Cretan polity. 

The population of a Cretan state consisted of tvyq ^classes, warriois 
and seifs. In a few cases where one city had subjugated another, 
the people of the subject city held somewhat the same position as the 
Laconian Perioeci and formed a third class, but these cases were 
exceptional. In general, one of the mam differences between The :>erfs. 
Cretan state and Spaita was that the Cietan state had no peiioeci. 

There were two kinds of serfs, mnoitai and aphamtotai. The 
mnoites belonged to the state, while the apJiamiotes^ also called 
clarofes or “ lot-men,” were attached to the lots of the citizens, and 
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belonged to the owneis of the lots These bondsmen cultivated the 
land themselves and could possess pnvate propeity, like the Spaitan 
Heiotbj but though we do not know exactly what their obhg-ations 
were, they seem to have been m some w\ays in a better condition than 
the bondsmen df Laconia If the pastas or lord of a Cietan seif 
died childless, the serf had an interest m his propeity He could 
contiact a legal maniage, and his family was recognised by law 
The two puvileges from which he w^as always jealously excluded 
w*eie the caii>mg of arms and the practice of athletic exercises in 
the gymnasia Unlike the Helots, the Cietan serfs found their 
condition toleiable, and we nevei heai that they levolted The 
geogiaphical conditions of the Cietans enabled them to excuse their 
slaves fiom military service. 

Of the monaicbical period in Ciete we know nothing. In the 
sixth centmy w^e find that monarchy has been abolished by the 
aiistociacics, and that the executive governments are in the hands of 
boards of ten annual magistiates, entitled kosmoi The kosmot were 
chosen from ceitain impoitant clans (starioi\ and the military as 
well as the othei functions of the king had passed into their hands. 
They weie assisted by the advice of the Council of elders which w'as 
elected from those who had filled the office of kosmos The resolv es 
of the kosmoi and Council weie laid before the agorai or general 
assemblies of citizens, w^ho merely voted and had no right to propose 
or discuss. 

There is a superficial resemblance between this constitution, which 
prevailed in most Cretan cities, and that of SpaHa. The Cretan 
agora answers to the Spartan. apella^iks& Cretan to the Spaitan 
g^rusia, and the kosmoj to the ephors. The most obvious differ- 
ence is that in Crete there was no loyalty. But there is another 
impoitant difterence. The demociatic feature of the Spaitan con- 
stitution is absent m Crete. While the ephors w^ere chosen from all 
the citizens, in a Cretan state onlyxeitarin-neble families w^ere eligible 
to the office of kosmos; and, as the gerusia was chosen from the 
kosmoi^ it IS clear that the whole powei of the state lesided in a 
privileged class consisting of those families or clans. Thus the 
Cretan state was a close aristocracy. 

The true hkeness between Sprnla and^ Ciete lies in the cii- 
cumstance that the law^s and institutions of both countries aimed, at 
creating ,a class of wairiors* Boys w^ere taught to read and wiite, 
and to recite ceitain songs ordained by law; but the chief part ofj 
their training was bodily, with a view to making them good soldieis. ' 
At the age of seventeen they w^ere" admitted into ‘‘ herds, 
answ^ering to the Spartan bitai.^ ■w'hich W'-ere organised by sons of 
noble houses and supported ^ at the expense of the slate. The 
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members of these associations went thiough a training in the public 
gymnasia or dronioi^ and hence were called dromeis. Great days 
were held, on which sham fights took place between these “herds” 
to the sound of lyies and flutes. The drome us was of age m the 
eyes of the law, and he was bound to marry, but Itis wife continued 
to live m the house of her father oi kinsmen, until he passed out of 
the state of a dromeus and became a “man.” The men dined at 
public messes called andreia^ corresponding to the .Spartan phidiiia^ 
but the boys were also peimitted to join them ^ These meals were 
not defrayed altogether, as at Spaita, by the contiibutions of the 
membeis, but w^ere partly at least paid foi by the state; and the 
stale also made piovision for the sustenance of the women. The 
public income, wdneh defrayed these and other such burdens and 
maintained the worship of the gods, must have been deiived from 
public land cultivated by the mnoites, and distinct from the land 
which w^as apportioned in lots among the citizens 

We see then that in the discipline and education of the citizens, 
in the common meals of the men, in general political objects, theie 
is a close and significant likeness betw^een Sparta and Crete But 
otherwnsc theie are great differences (i) In Crete theie w^ere, as a 
rule, no Perioeci ; (2) the Cietan serfs lived under more favourable 
conditions than the Helots, and were not a constant source of danger; 
(3) kingship did not sumve in Crete, and consequently (4) the 
functions which in Spaita were divided between kings and ephors 
were in Crete united in the hands of the kosmotj (5) the Cretan 
state was an aristocracy, while Sparta, so far as the city itself was 
concerned, was a limited democracy ; a difference wfiiich clearly 
reveals itself in (6) the modes of electing kosmoi and ephois ; (7) 
there is a more advanced form of communism m Crete, in so fai as 
state stores contribute largely to the maintenance of the citizens If 
one city had become dominant m Crete and i educed the others to 
subjection, the lesemblance between Laconia and Crete would have 
been much greater. A class of Cretan perioeci would have forthwith 
been formed. 

Sect, 5. The Supremacy and Decline of Argos. The 
Olympian Games 

The rebellion of Messenia had been especially foimidable to 
Spaita, because the rebels had been supported by two foreign powders, 
Arcadia and Pisa. Pait of Arcadia seems to have been united at 
this time under the lordship of the king of the Arcadian Orchomenus. 

^ The citizens were divided into heimrtai, and each hetaina had its own 
and7‘e%on. 
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The kiny of Pjsa on the Alpheus had leccntly iisen to nen powci 
and honour "witlt the help of Aigos, and Aigos itself had been 
playin.4 a piomment part in the peninsula under the Icadeiship of 
of hei king Pheidon. The leign of this king A\as the last epoch of 
Argos as an active povvei of the fiist lank. We know little about 
him, but his name became so famous that in latci times the royal 
house of distant IMacedonia, when it leached the height of its 
success in Alexandei the Gieat, was aiiMous to connect its line of 
descent with Pheidon ^ Under his auspices a system of measuics 
was introduced into Aigos and the Peloponnesus. These measures 
weie called aftei Ins name Pheidoniatf and were likewise adopted at 
Athens ; they seem to have been closely connected with the Aeginetan 
system of weights. But the only clear action of Pheidon is his 
expedition to thew'est. He led an Argiveaimy acioss Arcadia to the 
d banks of the Alpheus, and presided there over the celebration of the 
Olympian festival, wdnch is now foi the first time heaicl of in the 
histoiy of Gieece. 

‘ The alt is or sacred grove of Olympia lay, under the wmoded mount 
of Cronus, where the tiver Cladeus fiow^s into the Alpheus, in the 
angle between the tw’o streams. It was dedicated to the worship of 
Zeus ; but the spot was probably sacred to Pelops, before Zeus 

© claimed it for himself, and Pelops, degraded to 
the lank of a hero, kept his own sacred precinct 
within the larger enclosure. The sanctuary was m 
the territory of Pisa, and it is possible that the 
care of the worship and the conduct of the festivals 
belonged originally to the Pisan community. But 
the men of Elis, the northern neighbours of Pisa, set 
p , their hearts on having the control of the Olympian 

ElisjailWrerasef which, though it is not once mentioned, 

Victory with Delphi and Dodona are mentioned, in the 
wreath [legend poems of Homer, must by the seventh century 
FA{\ciojv) have won a high prestige m the Peloponnesus 

and diawm many visitors. As Elis was stronger 
i' than Pisa, the Eleans finally succeeded m usurping the conduct of 
the festival. Games were the chief feature of the festival, which w^as 
held eveiy fourth yea.r, at the time of the second full moon after 
midsummePs day. The games at first included foot-races, boxing, 
and wrestling; chaiiot-iaces and horse-races were added lalei. 
Such contests were an ancient institution in Greece. We know 
not how fai back they go, or in what circumstances they were 
first introduced, but the funeral games of Patrocius, described in the 

1 In the interest of genealogy, he was placed more than a century before the 
time in which he leally reigned. 
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Iliad, peimit us to infer that they weie a featuie of Ionian Jifc in the 
ninth centuiy. We can see but dimly into the political iclations of 
Pheidon's age; but \^e can discern at least that Spaita lent her 
countenance to Elis in this usurpation, and that Argos, jealous of 
the growing power of Spaita, espoused the cause of Pisa. This 
Pheiilon was the purpose of king PheidoiPs expedition to Olympia He 
ustofes j-QQi- management of the games out of the hands of Elis and 
restored it to Pisa. And for many years Pisa maintained her lights 
She maintained them so long as Spaita, absorbed in the Messenian 
stiife, had no help to spare for Elis , and during that time she did 
what she could to help the foes of Sparta. But when the revolt was 
suppressed, it w'as inevitable that Elis should again, with Spaitan 
help, win the control of the games, for Argos, declining under the 
successors of Pheidon, could give no aid to Pisa. 

The temple When king Pheidon held his state at Olympia, the most 
of IJera impressive shrine m the altis w'as the temple of Heia and Zeus ; and 
a7td Zeu^ ancient temple of which the foundations are still 

^ * preserved on the soil of Hellas. It was built of sun-baked bricks, 

upon lower courses of stone, and the Doric columns \veie of wood. 
The days of stone temples were at hand ; but it was not till two 
centuries latei that the elder shrine was overshadowed by the gieat 
stone temple of Zeus. The temple of Hera is supposed by some to 
have been founded m the eleventh or tenth century ; it is hardly 
likely to be so old ; but it was certainly very old, like the games of 
the place. The mythical institution of the games was ascribed to 
Pelops 01 to Heiacles ; and, w^hen the E leans usurped the presi- 
T he trad dency, the story gradually took shape that the celebiation had been 
twnaljirsi revived by the Spartan Lycurgus and the Elean Iphitus m the year 
7j6bc ’ 77^5 B c., and this year was reckoned as the fiist Olympiad. From 
that year until the visit of Pheidon, the Eleans professed to have 
presided over the feast ; and their account of the matter won its 
way into geneial belief. 

The games It is possible that king Pheidon reorganised the games and 
b^ome inaugurated a new stage m the history of the festival. At all events, 
hellemc beginning of the sixth century the festival w^as no longer an 

event of merely Peloponnesian interest. It had become famous 
w^herever the Gieek tongue was spoken, and, when the feast-lide 
came lound in each cycle of four years, there thronged to the banks 
of the Alpheus, fiom all quarters of the Greek world, athletes and 
horses to compete in the contests and spectators to behold them. 
During the celebration of the festival a sacred truce was observed, 
and the men of Ehs claimed that in those days their territory was 
inviolable. The pnze for victory in the games was a wieath of wild 
olive ; but rich letvards always awaited the victor when he returned 




Fig. 54. — "I'emple of Hera and Zeus at Ulympia. 
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home in tiiumph and laid the 01}mpian crown in the chief temple 
of his fcity 

It may seem stiange that the gieatest and most glorious of all 
Panhcllemc festivals should have been celebrated near the western 
shoies of the Peloponnesus. One might ha\e looked to find it neaier 
the Aegean But situated where it was, the scene of the great 
games was all the neaier to the Greeks beyond the w'estern sea ; 
and none of the peoples of the mothei -country vied moie eagerly or 
moie often m the contests of Olympia than the children w'ho had 
found new^ homes fai aw^ay on Sicilian and Italian soil. This 
nearness of Olympia to the Avestein colonies comes into one’s 
thoughts, wfiien standing m the sacied altis one beholds the terrace 
on the northern side of the precinct, and the scanty remains of the 
low of tw'elve treasure-houses which once stood there. For of those 
tw^elve treasuries five at least w^ere dedicated by Sicilian and Italian 
cities. Thus the Olympian festival helped the colonies of the w'est 
to keep m touch with the mother- country , it furnished a centre 
w^here Greeks of all parts met and exchanged their ideas and 
experiences ; it wxas one of the institutions which expressed and 
quickened the consciousness of fellowship among the scattered folks 
of the Greek race , and it became a model, as w^e shall see, for 
other festuals of the same kind, which concuried in promoting a 
feeling of national unity. 

The final success of Sparta in the long struggle with Messenia 
marks the period at which the balance of powder among the Pelopon- 
nesian states began to shift. In the seventh century, Argos is the 
leading state. She has reduced Mycenae ; she has annihilated 
Asine ; she has made Tiiyns an Argive fort ; she has defeated Sparta 
at Hysiae. There can be little doubt that Pheidon’s authority 
extended over all Argolis ; possibly his influence was felt in Aegina, 
and the Laconian island of Cythera may have been an Argive 
possession, as well as the whole eastern coast of Laconia But his 
reign is the last manifestation of the greatness of the southern Argos. 
Fifty yeais after the subjugation of Messenia, the Spartans become 
the strongest state in the Peloponnesus, and the At gives sink into 
the position of a second-rate power — always able to maintain their 
independence, always a thorn in the side of Sparta, always to be 
reckoned with as a foe and welcomed as a friend, but never leading, 
dominant, or originative. 


Sect. 6. Democratic Movements. Lawgivers and Tyrants 

is cleat that there is no secuiity that equal justice will be 
meted out to all, so long as the laws by w’hicli the judge is supposed 
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to act are not accessible to all. A wiitten code of laws is a condition Demand 
of just judgment, however just the laws themselves may be. It/or 
w'as theiefoie natuial that one of the first demands the people m 
Gieek cities pressed upon their aiistociatic governments, and one of 
the first concessions those goveinments w’ere forced to make, was 
a written law. It must be borne in mind that m old days deeds 
which mjuied only the individual and did not touch the gods or the 
state, were left to the injured peison to deal with as he chose or 
could. The state did not mteifere. Even m the case of blood- 
shedding, It devolved upon the kinsfolk of the slam man to wreak 
punishment upon the slayer. Then, as social older developed along 
with centralisation, the state took justice paitly into its own hands ; 
and the injured man, befoie he could punish the wnmng-doer, was 
obliged to charge him before a judge, who decided the punishment. 

But It must be noted that no crime could come befoie a judge, unless 
the injured person came forward as accuser. The case of blood- 
shedding was exceptional, owing to the religious ideas connected 
with It. It was felt that the shedder of blood was not only inipuie 
himself, but had also defiled the gods of the community ; so that, as 
a consequence of this theory, manslaughter of every form came under 
the class of crimes against the religion of the state. ^ 

‘,The work of writing down the laws, and fixing customs in legal Early hm- 
shape, was probably m most cases combined with the work of givers {yth 
forming; and thus the great codifiers of the seventh century weie 
also lawgivers. Among them the most famous were the misty 
figures of Zaleucus who made laws for the western Locrians, and 
Charondas the legislator of Catane ; the clearer figure of the 
Athenian Dracon, of whom more wall be said hereafter, and, most 
famous of all, Solon the Wise. But other cities in the eldei Gieece 
had their lawgivers too, men of knowdedge and experience ; the 
names of some aie preseived but they are meie names It is 
probable that the laws of Sparta herself, which she afterwaids 
attributed to a god, weie first shaped and waitten down at this 
period. The cities of Crete too were affected by the prevalent 
spirit of law^-shaping, and some fiagments are preserved of the early 
laws of Gortyn, wdiich were the beginning of an epoch of legislative 
activity culminating m the Gortynian Code -which has come down to 
us qpHiablets of stone. 

^ In many cases the legislation was accompanied by political Political 
concessions to the people, and it was part of the law^giver’s task to struggles • 
modify the constitution. But for the most pait this w^as only the 
beginning of a long political conflict ; the people stTning for fieedom 
and equality, the privileged classes struggling to retain their 
exclusive rights. The social distress, touched on in a previous 

L 
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chapter, was the sharp spur which drove the people on in this cfFoit 
towaids populai government. The struggle was in some cases to 
end in the establishment of a demociacy; in many cases, the 
oligarchy succeeded in maintaining itself and keeping the people 
down ; in most cases, peihaps, the result was a perpetual oscillation 
between oligarchy and democracy- — an endless seiics of revolutions, 
too often sullied by Molence But though democracy was not 
everywhere MCtoiious — though even the states m which it was most 
firmly established were exposed to the danger of oligarchical con- 
spiracies — yet everyw^here the people aspired to it ; and we may say 
that the chief feature of the domestic histoiy of most Gx'eek cities, 
fiom the end of the sev'enth centuiy foiuard, is an endeav^our, here 
successful, yonder frustrated, to establish or maintain populai govein- 
ment. In this sense then we have now reached a period in which 
the Gieek woild is striving and tending to pass from the anstocialic 
to the demociatic commonwealth. The movement passed by some 
states, like Thessaly, — ^just as there had been some exceptions, like 
Argos, to the general fall of the monarchies ; while i emote kingdoms 
like Macedonia and Molossia were not affected. / 

Rise af neio ' As usually, or at least frequently, happens in such circumstances, 
uncointitu- the popular movement leceived help fioin within the camp of the 

iional adversary. It vv'as help indeed for which there was no reason to be 
}ti on ai chics r, .-i 1 ^ r, /-i 

in some grateful to those who gave it ; for it was not given for love of the 

states people. In many cities feuds existed between some of the powei- 

holding families ; and, when one family was in the ascendant, its 
rivals were tempted to make use of the popular discontent m order 
to subvert it. Thus discontented nobles came foiward to be the 
leaders of the discontented masses. But when the government 
was overthiown, the revolution generally resulted in a temporary 
return to monarchy. The noble leader seized the supreme power 
and maintained it by armed might. The mass of the people weie not 
yet ripe for taking the power into then own hands ; and they vv'eie 
generally glad to entiust it to the man who had helped them to 
overthrow the hated government of the nobles This new kind of 
monarchy was very different from the old ; for the position of the 
monaich did not rest on hei editary light but on physical foice. ‘ 

The V ^^ch illegitimate monarchs were called tyianls, to distinguish 

tyiamiis. them from the heieditaiy kings, and this form of monarchy was called 

a tyranms. The name ‘‘ tyrant was perhaps denved from Lydia, 
and fit St used by Greeks m designating the Lydian monarchs ; 
Archilochus, in whose fiagments we first meet tyrannis,^’ applied it 
to the sovereignty of Gyges. The word was in itself morally neutral 
and did not imply that the monarch was bad or cruel ; there 
was nothing selLconliadictory in a good tyrant, and many tyrants 
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were beneficent But the isolation of these lulcis, who, bein.^ uitli- 
out the support of legitimacy, depended on aimed foice, so often 
urged them to be suspicious and cruel, that the tyrannis came into 
bad odoui , aibitiaiy acts of oppression weie associated with the 
name, and ‘‘tyiant'’ inclined to the evil sense in which modem 
iang'Liages have adopted it For the Gieek dislike of the tyrannis 
theie was how^e^cl a deepei cause than the fact that many tyiants 
weie oppressois It placed m the hands of an unconstitutional ruler 
arbitiaiy control, whether he exeicised it 01 not, over the h\es and 
fortunes of the citizens. It w’as thus lepugnant to the Greek love 
of freedom, and it seemed to arrest their constitutional growth. As 
a matter of fact, this temporary arrest duiing the peiiod -when the 
fust tyrannies pi evaded may have been useful ; for the tyrannis, 
thoiig-h Its diiect political effect was retarding, forwarded the pi ogress 
of the people in other directions. And even from a constitutional 
point of view it may have had its uses at this peiiod In some 
cases, It secured an interval of repose and grow^th, during which the 
people won experience and knowdedge to fit them for self-government 

The period which saw the fall of the aristocracies is often called 
the age of the tyiants. The expression is unhappy, because it might 
easily mislead. The tyiannis first came into existence at this period; 
there was a laige ciop of tyrants much about the same time in 
different paits of Greece , they all performed the same function of 
overthrowing aristocracies, and m many cases they paved the way 
foi democracies. But on the other hand, the tyrannis was not 
a form of government which appeared only at this transitional cnsis, 
and then passed aw^ay. . There is no age m the subsequent history 
of Gieece which might not see, and did not actually see, the use of 
tyrants here and there. Tyranny w’as ahvays wuth the Greeks. It, 
as well as oligarchy, w^as a danger by wdiich their demociacies were 
threatened at all peiiods. 

Ionia seems to have been the original home of the tyrannis, and 
this may have been partly due to the seductive example of the rich 
court of the Lydian “ tyrants at Sardis. But of the Ionian tyrannies 
w^e know little. We hear of factions and feuds in the cities, of 
aristocratic houses overthrown and despotisms established in vaiioiis 
states A tyrant of Ephesus mairies the daughter of the Lydian 
monarch Alyattes The most famous of these tyiants w^as Thrasy- 
biilus of Miletus, under w’hose rule that city held a more biilliant 
position than ever. Abioad, he took part in planting- some of the 
colonies on the Black Sea, and successfully lesisted the menaces of 
Lydia. At home, he developed the craft of tyiaiiny to a fine art 

In Lesbian Mytilene we see the tyrannis and also a method by 
which It might be avoided. Mytilene had w'on great commercial 
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prosper!!} ; its ruling nobles, the Penthihcls, weie wealthy' and 
luxurious and oppiessed the people Tyiants rose and fell m lapid 
succession ; the echoes of hatred and jubilation 

t still ring to us fiom relics of the lyiic poems of 
Alcaeus Let us diink and leel, for Myrsilus 

IS dead The poet was a noble and a fightei ; 

but 111 a war w ith the Athenians on the coast of 
the Hellespont he thiew away his shield, like 
Archilochus, and it hung as a tiophy at Sigeum 
He plotted with Pittacus against the tyrant, but 
I lo 53.— E.iiiy cuin Pittacus was not a noble and his friendship with 
Methymna in Alcaeus was not enduring. Pittacus however, 
L^bob (leverbei distinguished himself for bravery m the same 

[legend HA 0 TM- war WMth Athens, W'as to be the saviour of the 
iSbUOE] state. He gained the trust of the people and 

w^as elected ruler for a peiiod of ten years in 
/iolifs office ordei to heal the sores of the city. Such a governor, possessing^ 
5.^ siipteme power but foi a limited time, Avas called an aesymnetes. 
^ycarsofetk i^ittacus gained the reputation of a wuse lawgiver and a firm, 
ient f] moderate ruler. He banished the nobles who opposed him, among 
others the two most famous of all Lesbians, the poets Alcaeus and 
Sappho. At the end of ten years he laid down his office, to be 
enrolled after his death m the number of the Seven Wise Men. The 
ship of state had reached the haven, to apply a metaphor of Alcaeus, 
and the exiles could safely be allowed to letuin. 

This was the brilliant period of the history of Lesbos, and a 
few surviving fiagments of its two great poets, wdio struck new 
notes and devised new cadences of lyric song, give a glimpse of 
the free and luxurious life of the Aeolian island. The radiant 
genius of Sappho was inspired by her passionate attachments to 
young Lesbian maidens ; the songs of Alcaeus, mirroring the 
commotions of party warfare, rang with the clatter of arms and the 
clinking of drinking -cups. 


Sect. 7. The Tyrannies of Central Greece 

The three About the middle of the seventh centuiy, thi'ee tyrannies arose in 
isthmiaii^ central Greece in the neighbourhood of the Isthmus : at Connth, at 
tyrannui. Megaia. In each case the development Avas different, 

and ib in each case instructive In Sicyon the tyranny is brilliant 
and beneficent, in Corinth brilliant and oppressive, in Megaia short- 
lived and followed by long intestine struggles. 

The mling clan of the Bacchiads at Connth was overthrown by 
Corinth. Cypselus, who had put himself at the head of the people A 
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cbaiacteristic legend was foimed at an caily time about the bnth of Cypst'/m • 

CypseluSj suggested by' the connexion of his name with 

lar. PIis mothei was a Bacchiad lady named Labda, who, being 

1 1 11 1 ^ r 1 11 

lame and consequently compelled to wed out of her own class, mained 



Fig. 56 — Eury&theus hiding fiom Heracles in ajar (red figured Vase, 
painted by Eiiphronms). 


a certain Eetion, a man of the people. Having no chikhen and con- 
sulting the Delphic oracle on the matter, Eetion leceived this reply : — 

High honoui is thy due, Eetion, 

Yet no man doth thee honour, as weie light. 

Labda thy wife will hear a huge millstone, 

H Destined to fall on them ^\ho rule alone. 

And fiee thy Coiinth from their iightless might. 

The prophecy came to the ears of the Bacchiads and was con- 
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finned to them by anothci oiacle. So, as soon as Labda’s clnld was 
bom, they sent ten men to sla) it Wlieii the men eaine to tlic 
couit of Ection s d\\e}bn',* they found that he nas i 70 t at home, and 
they asked Labda fur the infant Suspectin;^ nothing, she ^avc it 
to one of thenYto take in his aims, but, as he was about to dash it 
to the giound, the child smiled at him and he had not the heart to 
slay It. He passed it on to the second, but he too was moved with 
pity : and so it was passed lound fiom hand to hand, and none of 
the ten could find it in his heait to dcstioy it Then giving the 
infant back to the mother, and going out into the courtyaid, they 
rewled each other foi thou weakness, and resohed to go in 
again and do the deed together. But Labda listening at the 
door overheard what they said, and hid the child in a jar, where 
none of them thought of looking ^ Thus the boy w’as saved, but 
the men falsely lepoited to the Bacchiads that they had performed 
their errand 

The Bacchiads weie banished and their piopeity confiscated , 
dangeious persons were executed, and Cypselus took the leins of 
government into his own hands. Of the rule of Cypselus himself we 
know little ; he is vaiiously lepresented as haish and mild. His 
son Periandei succeeded, and of him moie is lecorded. The general 
features of the Cypselid tyranms were a vigorous colonial and com- 
meicial policy, and the encouiagement of ait. 

One of the earliest tnumphs of Cypselus was probably the 2 educ- 
tion of Corcyia, which had foimed a fleet of its owm and had grown to 
be a rival of its mother in the Ionian seas. It has already been 
mentioned that the earliest battle of ships betw^ecn two Greek states 
w^as supposed to have been fought between Connth and Corcyia. 
The attempt of Connth to form a colonial empire was an interest- 
ing expeiiment. The idea of Cypselus coriesponded to om modem 
colonial system, in which the colonies are in a relation of dependence 
to the mother-countiy, and not to that of the Greeks, in which the 
colony was an independent sovereign state. Geographical conditions 
alone icndered It out of the question to apply the new piinciple to 
Syracuse, but the success at Coicyia w^as follow^ed up by a develop- 
ment of Corinthian influence in the noith-west of Greece. The 
Acainanian peninsula of Leucas was occupied and made into an 
island by piercing a channel through the nairow isthmus. Anactorion 
w^as founded on the south side of the Ambracian gulf, and inland, 
on the north side, Ambracia. Apollonia was planted on the coast of 
Epirus ; and faither north Corcyra, under the auspices of her mother- 
city, colonised Epidamnus. At a later period, and m another 

The hiding in thejai is illustrated by Euphionius' pictme of Emystheus hiding 
ftom Heracles in ajar. 
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(fiuiitcr of the (heek world, a son of Pei lander founded Potidaea in 
the Chalcidic peninsula. 

Cypsclus and Penander did then utmost to piomote the com- 7'/ am’, 
metcial activity of their city. In the middle of the seventh cen- 
tmy the iival Eiiboean cities, Chalcis and Ei etna, ‘were the most 
important merchant states of Greece. But hfty ycais later they had Dal me of 
somewhat declined; Coiinth and Aegina were taking then place. 

Their decline was brought about by their livahy, wdneh led to an 
exhausting war for the Lelantme plain. It is said that this stiuggle w'ayofihe 
assumed the laiger proportions of a Gieek mercantile war, involv- Lelantme 
ing on one side Corinth and Samos as allies of Chalcis, on the othei ^hun {etia 
Mcgara and Miletus as allies of Eretria The dates are uncertain, 
but the fact seems to be that the strife was pi oti acted and intei- 
rupted, and at some points in its course it may have led to con- 
sequences beyond Euboea. Archilochus sang how 

Euboea’s speai-famed lords 

Shoot not with shngs 01 bows, but smite with swoids ; 

and Theognis of Megaia at a much later date speaks of the end of {r 590^ 
the war as a recent event : — af earliest). 


Ceiinthus fallen ; the Lelantine plain 

Waste, and the vineyards *, all the Good have fled ; 
The city in the powei of evil men * 

O might the Cypselids even so be sped I 


an utterance which shows that the end of the w^ar was complicated 
by domestic factions. Eietria suffered most in the struggle ; she 
lost her share in the Lelantine plain, and she presently lost also her 0 >opm 
continental territory, the plain of Or opus, which in the course of the 
sixth century passed under the powder of Thebes Moreover her sway 
over the islands of Andros, Tenos, and Ceos was 
undei mined, and they came after a wdnle under 
Athenian influence. 

The decline of Chalcis was perhaps promoted by 
a ladical change m the foreign policy of Coimth. 

This city had formerly cultivated the alliance of 
Samos. She now deserted this alliance and formed 
a friendship wnth her old foe Miletus. The cause 
of this change was, at least in great measuie, the 
natuial sympathy of tyrannies. Thrasybulus the 
powerful tyrant of Miletus sympathised with Peri- 
anderthe poweiful tyrant of Corinth. This change 
in policy is connected with the change in the balance of mercantile 
power. Corinth is more prosperous than ever ; and Aegina is be- 
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gmniny to shdie with hei the place ^^hlch was hitherto held by the 
citicb of Euboea 

The foieii^n lelations of Pciiaiidei extended to Egypt, and there 
aie two indications of his intei course with the Egyptian monarchy 
Necho and Psaitimctichus II. His nephew and successor ivas called 
after the last-named king. Moieover W'e may guess that the canal 
works of Necho suggested to Periander imdci takings of the same 
kind — the small canal which he actually cut at Leucas, and the great 
canal which he designed to cut through the isthmus of Coiinth itself, 
Hut a Gieek tyrant had not at his command the slave-labour of 
which an Egyptian king disposed, and the design fell through— an 
enterpiise more than once attempted since, but not accomplished till 
our own day. Had Periandei had the resouices to carry out his 
idea, the subsequent history of Greek military and naval opeiations 
would have been largely changed. 

While the most successful of the tyrants, like Peiiander, fiutheied 
material civilisation, they often manifested an interest in intellectual 
pursuits, and did something foi the piomotion of ait, A new'’ form 
of poetiy called the dzthyramh was developed at Coiinth during this 
peiiod, the rude strains which weie sung at vintage-feasts in honoui 
of Dionysus being moulded into an aitistic shape. The discovery 
was attiibuted to Anon, a mythical minstrel, who w^as said to have 
leaped into the sea under the compulsion of manners who robbed 
him, and to have been carried to Corinth on the back of a dolphin, 
the fish of Dionysus. 

In architecture, Corinthian skill had made an important con- 
tribution to the development of the temple. In the couise of 
the seventh century men began to translate into stone the old shrine 
of brick and wood ; and stone temples ai'ose in all parts of the 
Greek woild — the lighter “Ionic” fonn in Ionia, the heavier 
“Doiic” in the elder Greece. By the invention of roof-tiles, 
Coiinthian workmen rendered it practicable to give a considerable 
inclination to the loof; and thus in each gable of the temple a 
large triangular space was left, inviting the sculptor to fill it with a 
stoiy m marble. The pediment, as we name it, was called by the 
Greeks the “eagle”; and thus it w'as said that Coiinth had dis- 
covered the eagle. 

Seven great columns of limestone, wdiich till the other day were 
almost the only sign that marked the site of ancient Corinth, are 
probably a relic of the reign of Periander. They belonged to the 
colonnade of a large Doric temple, with two separate chambers. It 
was a sanctuary of Apollo, and the second chamber w^as perhaps 
a treasur}c The dedicatory offerings of the Cypsehds at Delphi 
and Olympia were nch and remarkable. The treasure-house of 
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the Corinthians at Delphi was ascribed to Cypselas. More famous, Counfhia?i 
on account of the legend which was in later times attached to fht^outos 
It, was a large chest of cedai-wood, which was dedicated, piobably 
by Penandei, in the shime of Heia at Olympia. It was called So-caJkd 
the chest of Cypselus, and was said to have been the place m ' ' of 
which Labda hid her child This story overlooked the fact that a 
chest was an obvious place to search 111, and fabricated the theoiy j. 
that the Corinthians called a chest a “jai ” Thiee sides of the chest 
weie oinamcnted with mythological scenes which ran loiind in five 


bands It was still in existence eight centuiies latei, and a tiav'eller See?! and 

l>y 



Fig $8. — Pillais of an old temple at Coiuith. 

who saw it then has left a minute description, which enables us to 
form a notion how Greek art in the days of Peiiander attempted the 
treatment of leg'end. 

Judged by a modem standard, the government of Periander was Ponandeu 
stiict, though in accordance with the practice in other cities and with 
the Greek views of the time. Theie were laws foi bidding men to Larus 
acquire large numbers of slaves or to live beyond their income ; sup- '^ydnctfig 
pressing excessive luxury and idleness ; hindering country people 
from fixing their abode m the city. 

In his home-life Penandei was unlucky. He maiiied Melissa, 
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T^>j,nnn'u’/ the daiightei of Piocles, ^\ho had made himself tyrant of Epi- 
r dauius. It was believed that he put hci to death, and this led to 
Tait vf an iueeoncilable (.[uaiici with his son Lycophion The stoiy is that 

Lyii)/>f}>ou , Piocics invited his two gnindchildien, Lycophron and an elder 
pf . biothei, to his*' com t When they w^ere departing he said to them, 
Do ye know, boys, w^ho killed your mother^” The elder was 
dull and did not undei stand ; but the 'vvoid sank into the heart of 
Lycophron, and henceforwaid he showed dislike and suspicion 
Periander towards his fathei, Peiiander, pressing him, discovered what 

rediues Pi odes had said; and the affair ended, for the time, in a war wath 

Epidaurus wdiich Procles was captured, and the banishment of 

Lycophton Lycophion to Corc).ia As years went on and Periander was 
at Lonym. gjovving old, seeing that his elder son w^as dull of wut, he desired to 
hand over the government to Lycophron But the son w\as implac- 
able, and did not deign even to answer his father’s messenger. Then 
Periander sent his daughter to intercede, but Lycophron replied that 
he would never come to Connth while his father w^as theie, Peri- 
ander then decided to go himself to Corcyra and leave Corinth to his 
son, but the Corcyraeans w^ere so terrified at the idea of having the 
tyrant among them that they slew Lycophron in order to foil the 
plan. For this act Periander chastised them heavily, 
c. 586 B c. The great tyiant died and was succeeded by his nephew Psam- 
metichus, who having ruled for a few years was slam. With him the 
End of the tyranny of the Cypselids came to an end, and an aristocracy of 
tyranny. merchants was 'firmly established. At the same time the Cypselid 

colonial system partly broke down, for Coicyra became independent 
and hostile, while the Ambraciots set up a demociacy. But over 
her other colonies Connth retained her influence, and was on 
friendly terms with all of them. 

//. ‘ The natural sympathy of tyrannies affected the relations of 

Mbgara Corinth and Megara, Some time after the inauguration of the 
Cypselid tyianuy, a similar constitutional change occurred at Megaia, 
and a friendship sprang up between the two cities. The mercantile 
development of Megmia, famous for her weavers, had enriched the 
nobles, wiio held the political power and oppressed the peasants with 
Thcagenes, a grinding despotism. Then Theagenes arose as a deliverer and 
e 640 .2 c. j^-^ade himself tyrant. The example of Cypselus, and probably his 
diiect influence and help, had something to do with the enterprise 
of Theagenes. A connexion between the tyrannies of Coiinth and 
[fe above, Megara seems implied in the i-ancorous reference which the Megarian 
A ■^ 5 'E ] poet Theogms makes to the Cypselids. Having obtained a body- 
guard, Theagenes sui prised and massacred the aristociats, I-Iis 
term of tyranny was marked by one solid work, the construction of 
an aqueduct. He was overthrown and did not, like Cypselus, 
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tiansmil his power to liis descendants Then followed a political 
sliuggle between the aiistocracy, which had regained its ponei, and 
the people. But the time for an unmitigated anstociacy had gone by ; 
the demos could not be ignored or brushed aside. Concessions weie 
wrung fi om the government The economical condition of the peasants 
was leheved by a measure which foz'ced the capitalists to pay back 
the inteiest \^liich they had extorted, while the political disabilities 
weie relieved by extending citizenship to the countiy population and 
admitting the tillers of the soil to the Assembly. These conflicts and 
social changes are leflected in the poems of Theognis, who meditated TJmgnn. 
and lamented them. He sang in the early pait of the sixth century, 
pouring out his heait to Cyinus, a young noble of the Polypaid 
family ^ He had made an unsuccessful voyage, lost his land and 
fortune, and consequently his influence. Pie judges severely the 
short-sighted, greedy policy of his own caste, and sees that it is likeij^ 
to lead to another tyranny. On the other hand, his sympathies aie 
with an anstocratic form of government, and he discerns with dismay 
the growth of demociatic tendencies, and the changed condition of 
the countiy folk, whom he regarded wuth true aiistociatic contempt 
The exclusiveness of the nobility was breaking down m the new 
circumstances, and mixed marriages w^ere coming in. He cries : 

Unchanged the w^alls, but, ah, how changed the folk ^ 

The base, who knew erstwhile noi law^ nor light, 

But dwelled like deei, with goatskin for a cloak, 

Aie now ennobled ; and, O Sony plight ! 

The nobles are made base in all men’s sight. 

It w^as not long before the importance of Megara as a power in Megara 
Greece dwindled. The war with Athens which resulted m the loss 
of the island of Salamis was decisive for her own decline and for the 
rise of her rival. ^ 

The use of a tyranny m agricultural Sicyon seems to have occuried II L 
much about the same time as at mercantile Coiinth. We know 
nothing of the circumstances. The name of the first founder, wdio Orthd- 
w^as of low biith, is said to have been Orthagoras.^ The first of the goras 
house of whom we have any historical recoid is Cleisthenes, w'ho CUi^thene^ 
ruled m the first quarter of the sixth centuiy. His hostility to Aigos, 59*^- 
w'hich claimed lordship ovei Sicyon, the part he took in the Sacred 
War of Delphi, and the splendour of his court are the chief facts of 

1 The Theogmdea aie a collection of poems of various ages — drinking songs, 
moral and political apophthegms. Those addressed to Cyrnus are from the 
genuine Theognis 

^ See below, p. 190 

3 Cleisthenes was the son of Aiistonymus, the son of Myron, the son of 
Andiea.s, accoiding to Heiodotus, who does not mention Orthagoias. 
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which we know. He xias engaged in an Aigivc war. He would 
not peiinit ihap=>odists to lecite the Homciic poems at Sicyon, 
because theie was so nnidi in them about Aigos and Ai gives; and 
he did away with the w 01 ship of the Aigne heio Achastub, wdiose 
cult in Sicyon Kad been conspicuous. It is also stated that not 
wishing that the tribes of Sicyon and Aigos should have the same 
V names, he substituted foi the Doiian tribes — Hylleis, Painphyli, 
H} manes — the insulting names Swine-itcs, Assites, and Pigites, and 
called his ow-n tube Aichelaoi, “ Kuleis ” ; and that this noiiicnclatiuc 
enchued for sixty yeais aftei his death, when the old Donan names 
, weie lestoied and Aichclaoi changed to Aigialeis In this foim the 
stoiy seems highly unlikely, for such a change w'ould have been a 
greater sligdit to the mass of the Sicyomans than to the Argives. 
But it IS c[uite possible that the tyrant changed the name of his own 
tribe Aigialeis to Archelaoi, and w'e can tindei stand how the story 
might have aiisen out of a word spoken m jest • I have changed 
my Goats (An/t-yAeA) into Rulers of the folk ; I have a mind to 
change those Argive /fy-Wtis and the rest of them into Swine and 
Asses.” 

Cleisthenes married his daughter Agarista to an Athenian noble, 
Megacles, of the famous family of tSe Alcmaeonids. A legend is 
told of the w’ooing of Agarista which illustrates the tyi ant’s wealth 
and hospitality and tlie social ideas of the age On the occasion of 
an Olympian festival at w'hich he bad himself won in the chaiiot- 
race, Cleisthenes made proclamation to the Greeks that all who 
aspired to the hand of his daughter should assemble at Sicyon, sixty 
days hence, and be entertained at his court foi a year. At the end 
of the year he w^ould decide who was most worthy of his daughter. 
Then there came to Sicyon all the Gieeks wdio had a high opinion 
of themselves or of their families. From Sybaris and Sms in the far 
xvest, frqiii Ejgidanmus and Aetoha, Aicadia and Ehs, Argos and 
Athens, Euboea and Thessaly, the suitors foi the hand of Agaiista 
came. Cleisthenes tested their accomplishments for a year. He 
tried them in gymnastic exercises, but laid most stress on their social 
qualities. The t^vo Athenians, Plippocleides and Megacles, pleased 
him best, but to Hippodeides of these two he most inclined. The 
day appointed for the choice of the husband came, and Cleisthenes 
sacrificed a bundled oxen and feasted all the suitors and all the folk 
of Sicyon. After the dinner, the wooeis competed in music and 
geneial conversation Hippodeides was the most brilliant, and, as 
his success seemed assured, he bade ihe flute-player strike up and 
began to dance. Cleisthenes was surprised and disconcerted at this 
behaviour, and his surprise became disgust when Hippodeides, who 
thought he was making a decisive impression, called for a table and 
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danced Spaitan and Athenian figures on it The host conti oiled his 
feelingSj but, when Hippocleides proceeded to dance on his head, he 
could no longer resist, and called out, O son of Tisander, you have 
danced away youi biide.” But the Athenian only replied, “ Hippo- 
cleides careth not,’’ and danced on. Megacles *was chosen for 
Ag arista and iich presents were given to the disappointed smtois. 

Sect. S. The Sacred War. The Panhellenic Games 

The most impoitant achievement of Cleisthcnes, and that which 
won him most fame in the Greek woild, was his championship of 
the Delphic oracle. 

The temple of Delphi, or Pytho, lay in the tenitory of the 
Phocian town of CnsaA A Delphic Hymn tells how Apollo came 
“to Crisa, a hill facing to westward, under snowy Parnassus; 
a beetling cliff overhangs it, beneath is a hollow, nigged glen. Site of 
Here,” he said, “ I will make me a fair temple, to be an oracle foi Delphi 
men.” The poet’s picture is peifect. The sanctuary of “ rocky 
Pytho ” was terraced on a steep slope, hard undei the bare sheer cliffs 
of Parnassus, looking doivn upon the deep glen of the Pleistus , an 
austeie and majestic scene, stipiemely fitted for the utterance of the 
oracles of God. The city of Crisa lay on a vine-tressed hill to the Site of 
west of the temple, and commanded its own plain which stretched 
soulhwaid to the sea. The men of Crisa claimed conti ol over the 
Delphians and the oracle, and levied dues on the visitors who came 
to consult the deity. The Delphians desired to fiee themselves from 
the control of the Crisaeans, and they naturally looked for help to 
the great league of the noith, m which the Thessalians, the ancient 
foes of the Phocians, were now the dominant inembei The folks The 
who belonged to this religious union wei'e the “dwelleis aioiind” the 
shiine of Demeter at Anthcla, close to the pass of Thermopylae , 
and hence they were called the Amfhictiones of Anthela or Pylae * 
The league was probably old , it was formed, at all events, befoie the 
Thessalians had incorporated Achaean Phthiotis in Thessaly , for the 
people of Phthiotis weie an independent member of the league, %vhich 
included the Locnans, Phocians, Boeotians, and Athenians, as well 
as the Dorians, Malians, Dolopians, Enianes, Thessalians, Perihae- 
bians, and Magnetes The membeis of the ieag'ue wei'e bound not to 
destroy, or cut off running water from, any city which belonged to it. 

The Amphictions espoused warmly the cause of Apollo and his 

^ Ciisa and Cinha ate diffeient fotms of die same name, and mean the •^nme 
tov/n. After the desti action of Cnsa the name was appheil to the poit wheie the 
pilgrims used to land — mentioned simply as Xt/Aijj/ in the Hymn to the Pythian 
Apollo, a woik of the seventh century 




Fig. 59 — View showing the site of Delphi 
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Delphian servants, and declared a holy war against the men of Crisa T/ic acred 
who had violated the sacred territory.^ And Delphi found a champion 
in the south as well as in the north The tyrant of Sicyon acioss 
the gulf went foith against the impious city. It was not enough to 
conquer Ciisa and foice her to make teims or promises. As she 
was situated m such a strong position, commanding the road from the 
sea to the sanctuary, it was plain that the utter destruction of the city 
was the only conclusion of the war which could lead to the assured 
independence of the oracle. The Amphictions and Sicyonians took 
the city after a sore struggle, lased it to the ground, and slew the 
mdwellers The Cnsaean plain was dedicated to the god ; solemn 
and heavy curses were pronounced against whosoever should till it. 

The great gulf which sunders northern Greece from the Pelopon- 
nesus, and whose old name “Cnsaean’’ testified to the greatness of 
the Phocian city, received, after this, its familiar name “ Corinthian ” 
from the city of the Isthmus. 

One of the consequences of this war was the establishment of a Con^e- 
close connexion between Delphi and the Amphictiony of Anthela, 

The Delphic shrine became a second place of meeting, and the league ^5 
w'as often called the Delphic Amphictiony. The temple was taken 
under the protection of the league ; the administration of the property 
of the god w'as placed in the hands of the Hieromnemones or sacred 
councillors, who met twice a year in spring and autumn, both at 
Anthela and at Delphi. Two Hieromnemones were sent as its repre- 
sentatives by each member of the league. The oiacle and the 
priestly nobles of Delphi thus won a position of independence ; their 
great career of prosperity and power began. The Pythian games Pythian 
Avere noAv reorganised on a more splendid scale, and the ordeiing 
them Avas one of the duties of the Amphictions, The festival becaiiie, 
like the Olympian, a four-yearly celebration, being held in the middle 
of each Olympiad ; gymnastic contests were introduced, wheieas 
before theie had been only a musical competition ; and money-piizes 
AA^ere abolished for a wu*eath of bay. Cleisthenes won the laurel in 
the first chanot-race in the new’ hippodrome which was built m the 
plain below the rums of Crisa. Haid by was the stadion or racecourse 
in Avhich the athletes ran and wrestled ; and it was not till after many 
yeais had passed that the new stadion was built high up above Delphi 
itself, close under the cliffs. Cleisthenes Avas remembered as having 
taken a prominent part both in the ^acred War and in the institution 
of the games ; and he commemorated the occasion of his victory by 
founding Pythian games at Sicyon, which afterw’ards, by a stroke of 
the irony of histoij-, became associated with the hated hcJO Adrastus. 


^ It is said that Solon the Athenian took an active part in urging on the wai. 
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iJefoic the Sacred War it would seem that Sicyon had a ttcasu re-house 
within the Delphic piecinct , some traces of its round form, some 
tiaces possibly of Its piimitue sculptures, have been discovered; but not 
long aftei the war, the old building had to make way for a larger 
house in the shape of a Done temple, and it ishaid not to believe that 
It was Cleisthenes himself who erected this lordlier treasury for Sicyon 
hihmzan Much about the same time two othei Panhellenic festivals were 
(586 instituted at Isthmus and at Ncmea. It is uncertain whether the 
5S2) Isthmian games in honour of Poseidon w'ere founded by Penander, 
01 in commemoiation of the abolition of tyianny at Coimth aftei 
Nemean the death of Psaminetichus. The games in honour of Nemean 
games Zeus w'eie admimsteied by the little town of Cleonae, and seem to 

(? 570). have been established by the influence of Argos Both the Isthmian 

and the Nemean festivals were two-yeaily. Thus fiom the beginning 
of the sixth centuiy four Panhellenic festivals aie celebrated, two 
in the Peloponnesus, one on the isthmus, one m the north , and 
throughout the couise of Giecian history the piestige of these 
gatherings never w^anes. 

Giowtk of These four Panhellenic festivals helped to maintain a feeling of 
IlellehiL fellowship among all the Greeks ; and we may suspect that the pro- 

‘ motion of this feeling w^as the deliberate policy of the rulers who 

played hy these games to Panhellenic dignity. But it must not be ovei- 

looked that the festivals were themselves only a manifestation of a 
tendency towards unity, w^hich had begun m the eighth century. We 
{1) a have already seen how this tendency was promoted by colonisation, 

common ^nd confiimed by the introduction of a common name for the Gieck 

name: About the middle of the seventh century, we meet the name 

(2) ‘‘ Panhellenes ” in a poem of Archilochus, and the phrase Pan- 
cepfion of hellenes and Achaeans” occurs in a passage, which may be still 
eailier, in the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships. The Panhellenic 
Pan- idea, the conception of a common Hellenic race with common 

hellenic; inteiests, was encouraged by the poetical records of the heroic age. 


( 3 ) the 

Pan- 
hellenic 
posihon of 
Iklphi If he 
‘ ' common 
hcaPh" of 
Greece) ; 


The Trojan war was lemembeied as a common enterpiise, in which 
northern and southern Greece had joined , and the ancient poets 
had called the whole host ‘‘Achaeans” or “Argives^’ indiffeiently. 
The Homeric poems weie a bond among all men of Gieck speech, 
and the memory of Troy was an mgiedient in a sentiment which, 
though we cannot call it national, was distinctly a sentiment of 
community The feeling of cq^nmunity also displayed in the 
lecog'Hition of the Pythian Apollo as the chief and supreme oiacle 
of Greece, The giowth of the prestige of the Delphic god might 
almost have been used as a touchstone for measuring the giowth 
of the feeling of community. As a meeting-place for pilgiims and 
envoys from all quarters of the Greek world, Delphi served to keep 
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distant cities in touch with one another, and to spread news, 
purposes which were effected in a less degree by the Panheilenic {4W/!?t? 
festivals. The tendencies to unity w’eie also shown by the leagues, 
chiefly of a religious kind, which weie foimed among neighbounng 
stales. The maiitime league of Calauria is an instance* , ^ the noithern partial 
Ainphictiony of Anthela is another; and we shall piesently have 
a glimpse of the Ionic federation of Delos. Eaily m the sixth 
centiuy we find the cities of Italy bound together by a sort of com- 
niercial league, which ivas indicated m the character of theii coinage. 

We shall soon see Spaita uniting a large part of the Peloponnesus 
in a confederacy under her piesidency. 

These tendencies to unity never resulted in a political union of 
all Hellas. The Greek race never became a Greek nation ; for the 
Panhellenic idea was weaker than the love of local independence. 

But an ideal unity w'as realised ; it \vas lealised in those beliefs and 

institutions which we have just been consideiing. They fostered 

in the hearts of the Gieeks a lively feeling of fcllow'ship and a deep 

pride in Hellas ; though there was no political tie. And it is to be Nature of 

noted that the Delphic oiacle made no efforts to piomote political 

unity, though unintentionally it piomoted unity of another kind, 

it had made any such eifoits, they would certainly have failed ; for 

the oracle had little influence in initiation. Greek states did not 

ask Apollo to originate or direct their policy ; they only sought his 

authority for what they had already determined. 

We saw that the Boeotians were a niembei of the northern The 
Ainphictiony. The unity of Boeotia itself had taken the foim of a 
fedeiation, in which Thebes was the dominant power, being not only^^^^.^^^ 
the fedeial capital, but — at all events in latei times — being repre- 
sented by two members on the boaid of Boeotarchs, as the federal 
magistrates were called, whereas each of the other cities returned 
only one Boeotarch Its religious centie — for like all old Greek 
fedeiations it was religious before it became political — was the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at Onchestus. In the seventh century it did 
not yet include all Boeotia ; Orchomenus still resisted. But at length Ordw- ^ 
Thebes forced Orchomenus to join, and m the course of the sixth 
century the Graian land of Oropiis w^as annexed. The unity of Boeotia, ^ 

thus completed, had its weak points ; its maintenance depended upon 600 
the power of Thebes ; some of the cities were reluctant members, delmu 
Above all, Plataea chafed ; she liad^kept herself pure fiom mixture , 

with the Boeotian settlers, and her whole history — of which some 
rental kable episodes will pass before us — may be leg'aided as an 
isolated continuation of the ancient struggle between the eldei Greek 
inhabitants of the land and the Boeotian conquerors. 

^ See bel-ow, p, 177. Foi the Ionic league of Delos, see p. 198. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE UNION OF ATTICA AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE 
ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 

Sect. i. The Union of Attica 

When recorded histoi*} begins, the story of Athens is the story of 
Attica, the inhabitants of Attica aie Athenians But Attica, like its 
neighbour Boeotia and othei countries of Greece, was once occupied 
by a number of independent states Some of these little kingdoms 
are \aguely remembered in legends which tell of the giant Pallas 
who ruled at Pallene under the north-eastern slopes of Hyinettus, of 
the dreaded Cephalus lord of the southern legion of Thoiicus, or 
of Porphyrion of mighty stature whose domain was at Athmonon 
under Mount Pentehcus. The hill of Munychia was, in the distant 
past, an island, and was crowned by a stronghold , the name PtracKs 
has been supposed to preserve the memory of days ^\hen the lords of 
hlunychia looked across to the mainland and spoke of the “ opposite 
shore.” At a later stage we find neighbouring villages uniting them- 
selves together by political or religious bonds. Thus in the north, 
beyond Pentelicus, Marathon and Oenoe and two other towns foimed 
a tetrapohs. Again Piraeus, adjacent Phaleron, and two other 
places joined in the common \\orship of the god Heracles, and 
weie called the Four- Villages. Of all the lordships between Mount Tetia- 
Cithaeron and Cape Siinium the two most important were those of 
Eleusis and Athens, severed from one anothei by the hilhcham of 
Aegaleos. 

It was upon Athens, the stronghold m the midst of the Cephisiaii 
plain, fi[\e miles from the sea, that destiny devolved the task of work- 
ing out the unity of Attica. This Cephisian plain, on the south side 
open to the Saronic gulf, is enclosed by hills, on the west by Aegaleos, 
on the noith-west by Parnes, on the east by Hymettus, while the gap in 
the north-east, between Paines and Hymettus, is filled by the gable- * 
shaped mass of Pentelicus. The river Cephisus flows not far from 
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Tin Athens to westwaid, but the Acropolis was girt by two smaller 

Acupohs sti earns, the Ilisus and the Eiidanus ^ We have seen that it had 
been occupied as an abode of men in the third millennium, and that 
Ri mains of \xi the bionze age^it was one of the stiong places of Gieece. Theie 
Pclasy^ic gjj]] lemain pieces of the w^all of giey-blue limestone with which the 
Pelasgian loids of the castle secured the edge of their precipitous 
hill - The old wall was called the Pelargikon, but in later times this 
name w’as specially applied to the ground on the noith-w^estern slope 
The Aciopolis is joined to the Areopagus by a high saddle, which 
forms Its natural approach, and on this side w'alls w'cre so constructed 
that the mam w^estein entrance to the citadel lay through nine suc- 
cessne gates At the north-western corner a covered staircase led 
down to the well of Clepsydra, winch supplied the fortress wnth 
W'ater , and on the north side there w^ere two narrow postern ” 
descents into the plain, much steeper than that at Tiryns. We may 
take it that all these constructions weie the work of the Pelasgians and 
w^ere inherited by then Greek successors. 

The fiist Greeks who won the Pelasgic acropolis w^ere probably 
the Cecropes, and, though their name was foi gotten as the name of 
an independent people, it survived in another form. For the later 
Athenians w'ere always ready to describe themselves as the sons of 
Ceciops. This Cecrops was numbered among the imaginary pre- 
ttonal date historic kings of Athens ; he w^as nothing moie than the fabulous 
of Cecnops, ancestor of the Cecropes. But the time came wdieii other Gieek 

I ""8 1 /? c ) 

^ ' * dwelleis 111 Attica w'on the upper hand over the Cecropes, and 

hi ought ivith them the woiship of Athena. It was a momentous 
day m the histoiy of the land when the goddess, whose cult w^as 
already established in many other Attic places, took possession of 
the hill which was to be pre-eminently, and for all time, associated 
with her name. The Acropolis became Athenai \ the folks — whether 
derives jes Ceciopes or Pelasgians — ^who dwelled in the villages around it, on 
the banks of the Ilisus and Eridanus, became Athenians. The god 
wEoni the Cecropes w^oi shipped on the hill, Poseidon Erechtheus, 
was forced to give w’ay to the goddess. Legend told that Athena 
and Poseidon had disputed the possession of the Acropolis, and that 
each had set a token there, the goddess her sacied olive-tiee, the 
god a salt-spung. The dethroned deity was not banished; there 
w^as a conciliation, chaiactenstic of the Greek temper, between the 
old and the new^ Eiechtheus in the shape of a snake is permitted 
still to live on the hill of Athena, and the oldest temple that was built 
for the goddess, harboured also the god. In later times Athenian 
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This stieam no longer exists, but its bed has been tiaced 
® Remains of pi ehi stone houses, and perhaps of theioyal palace (-see above, 
p. 25), have also been found on the north side of the Acropolis. 
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“histoiy*^ tiansfoimed Eiechtheus into a hero, and legaidcd him, 
like Ceciops, as one of the caily kings 

There was another god \^ho was closely associated in Attic legend 
vith Athena, and Athens vas distinguished by-,the high honour 
in which she held him. This was Hephaestus, the di\ine smith, 
the master and helper of handicrattsmcn, the cunning givei of 
wealth But we cannot say how fai back his woiship m Attica 
goes, 01 when his special feasts were instituted. It is piobable that 
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Fig. 61. — Athena and Poseidon on a \ase painted by Aniasis, 


his honour giew along with the prospeiity of the craftsmen. An 
Athenian poet calls his countrymen ‘‘ sons of Hephaestus,” and, 
according to one myth, it was from his seed that all the earth-born 
inhabitants of Attica weie sprung. xAt the feast of Apaturia, in 
the last days of autumn, when childien were admitted into the 
Phratries by a solemn ceremony, the fathers used to light torches at 
the hearth and sing a hymn to th'e lord of fire. 

The next great step in Attic history was the union of the land. The 
We cannot be certain at what time this union took place ; it lecedes 
beyond the beginnings of recorded history ; and we can only dimly 
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discetn how it A\as brought about When the lotds of the Aciopohs 
had biibdtied then own Cephisian jdain, fioin Mount Parries 1o the 
hill of MuinJiia, fiom the slopes of Hymettus to Acg<i]eob, they 
weie tempted to i^Ktend then power eastward into the “Midlands” 
beyond Mount Hvmettus, and subdue the southern “ acted’ or wedge 
of land which ends in the lofty cape of Sunium The coniplction of 
this conquest w'as possibly the hist great tichie\ cment of Athens, and 
the second w^as piobably the subjugation of the noith-eastcin plain 
of Marathon and the “ tetiapolis.” Thus the first stage in the union 
of xMtica J3 the reduction of the small independent sovereignties 
thioughoLit all the land, except the Eleusinian plain in the w^est, 
under the loose overlordship of Athens. 

In the course of time the feeling of unity in Attica became so 
stiong that all the smaller lordships, wdneh foimed parts of the large 
state, but still retained their separate political organisations, could be 
induced to suiiendei their home governments and merge themselves 
m a single community with a government centralised m the city of 
the Cephisian plain. The man of Thoriciis or Aphidnae or Icaria 
now became a citizen of Athens and his political lights must be 
exercised there. The memoiy of this synoccism was preserved in 
historical times by an annual feast, and it w^as fitting that it should 
be so remembered, for it detei mined the whole history of Athens 
From this time forward she is no longer meiely the supieme city of 
Attica. She is neither the head of a league of partly independent 
states, nor yet a despotic mistress of subject-communities. She is 
not what Thebes is to become in Boeotia, oi what Sparta is in Laconia. 
If she had been, and she might well have been, either of these 
things, her history w’ould have been gravely altered. She is the 
central city of an united state , and to the people of eveiy village m 
Attica belong the same political rights as to the people of Athens 
herself The man of Marathon or the man of Thoricus is no longer 
an Attic, he is an Athenian. It is generally supposed that the 
synoecism w^as the w'ork of one of the kings. It was undoubtedly 
the work of one man ; but it is possible that it belongs to the period 
immediately succeeding the abolition of the royal pow'er 

In after-times the Athenians thought that the hero Theseus, 
w hom they had enrolled i n the list of them early kings, i_\ya^lhe 
'a n^ FoTThe union of their ^country. But at the period when that 
union w^as brought about Theseus w^as not a national hero He wvas 
a local god, worshipped in the Marathonian district and m the east 

^ Old Attic tradition {pieserved by Herodotub) counted only four kings before 
Theseus, viz Cecrops, Erechtheus, Pandion, and Aegeus The four Cleisthenic 
tubes (see next chaptei) which were named after Attic kings were named aflci 
these four. The augmentation of the list was due to Hellanicus. 
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roastlancH of Attica ; he had not yet ^\on the impoitaiice ^\hlch he 
was to possess licieaftei in Athenian myth and histoiy. 

Sect. 2, FoYxdation of the Atfienian Commonwealth 

The eaily liistoiy of the Athenian constitution resemldes that of 
most other Greek states, in the g'eneral fact that a royalty, subjected 



Fig, 63. — Codius, going forth to his last battle, bids a friend faie- 
\\ell (Bologna cyli\). 


to various restrictions, passes into an aristocracy. But the details of 
the transition aie peculiar, and the beginning of the lepublic seems 
to have been exceptionally early. The traditional names of the 
Attic kings who came after the hero Theseus are ceitainly in some 
cases, and, it may be, in most cases, fictitious, the most famous of 
them being the Neleid Codrus,^ who was said to have saciificcd 

^ Codius was regarded by the Ionian cities as the leadei of the Ionian 
colonisation , and therefore, as Athens claimed to be the mother city of the Ionian 
colonies, Codrus must needs be connected with Attica and made into an Athenian 
king. He was made the son of Melanthiis, the eponymous heio of hlelaenae 
Now many Ionian families connected their ongin with Messenia and the Neleids 
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himself to save his country on the occasion of an attack of in\adeis 
ftoni the Peloponnesus. The Athenians said that they had abolished , 
royalty, on the death of Codius, because he was too good to ha^-e a 
successor-— a cinious reversal of the usual causes of ^uch a ie\olut]on. 

But this stoiy IS a late invention.^ The hist limitation of the royal 

powei effected by the aiistocracy was the institution of a 'po lemcvcj t 

or militaiy co mmand er The supreme command of the army, which 

had belonged to the king, w'as tiansferred to him and he was elected 

from and by the nobles. The next step seems to have been \\\^ Fall the 

oveithiow of the loyal house by the poweiful family of the Medontids 

The Medontids did not themselves assume the royal title, nor did 

they abolish it They instituted the office of and Rule of the 

this office usurped the most important functions of the king regetUs fo?' 

Acastus, the Medontid, %vas the first regent. We know that he was 

an historical person, the archons of later days always swore that 

they would be true to then oath even as Acastus. He held the post ofMedou, 

for life, and his successors after him , and thus the Medontids 1088 £, c } 

resembled kings, though they did not bear the kingly name.^ But 

they fell short of loyalty in another way too ; foi each regent was 

elected by the community ] the community was only bound to elect 

a member of the Medontid family The next step m weakening the Ten-yea^h 

powei of this kingly magistiate was the change of the regency from 

a life office to an office of ten years. This refoim is said to ha\e 

been effected about the middle of the eighth century. It is uncertain 753-2 

at what time the Medontids weie deprived of their pieiogative and b c). 

the regency was thrown open to all the nobles. With the next step 

we reach firmer ground. The regency became a yearly office, and A?i 7 iual 

from this time onward an official list of the archons seems to have 
1 1 683-2 B. c, 

been preserved. ' 

But meanwhile there weie still kings at Athens. The Medontids l\fainte- 
had robbed the kings of their loyal power, but they had not done 
aw’ay with the kings ; there was to be a king at Athens till the latest 
days of the Athenian democracy. It seems piobable that, as some 
historical analogies might suggest, the Medontids allowed the shadow 

of Pylos ; and it theiefore became necessary for Athens, to the full establishment 
of her maternal relation to Ionia, to bring Neleids fiom Pylos to Attica 
Consequently the hero Melanthus was e.xplamecl to be a Neleid prince, a 
descendant of Nestor {see above, pp 82-3). It was said that the Athenian king 
Thymoetes — the eponymous ancestor of the clan of the Thymoetadae — was 
compelled on account of his cowaidice to resign the royal power to the brave 
stranger Melanthus 

^ The popular stoiy of Codrus visiting the camp of the Peloponnesians m 
peasant's dress, and seeking a quairel m older that the enemy might slay him — 
an oracle having predicted that they would take Athens if they did not slay king 
Codius — IS also late. According to the older tradition Codrus fell in battle. 
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of royalty to lemain in the possession of the old loyal house, so that 
foi some time theie would hate been life-kinj^s existing b) the side 
of the life-icgcnts ; it is not likely that fioin the teiy fust the king- 
ship was degraded to be a yearly office, filled by election. This, 
howctei, was what it ultimately became 

The whole cotuse of the constitutional development is uncertain ; 
for It lests upon tiaditions, of wdiich it is extiemely haul to judge the 
value. But, whatevei the details of the giow'th may have been, two 
impoitant facts ate to be grasped One is that the fall of loyalty, 
wffiich docs not imply the abolition of the loyal name, happened m 
Athens at an eat her period than m Giecce generally The othei 
is that the IMedontids w^ere not kings, but archons — the chiefs of an 
aristociacy. The gieat wmrk of the Meplonpds was the foundation 
of tliejfVthenian commonwealth ; and perhaps one of their house is 
to be remembered for another achievement, not less great, which has 
been already desciibed, the union of Attica. 

That union need not be older than the ninth centiiiy, and it is 
possible that the same lepublican movement which led to the dowm- 
fall of the old loyal house of the Acropolis, led to the synoecism 
of Attica The political union of a country demands a system of 
organisation; and the statesmen who united Attica sought their 
method of organisation fiom one of those cities of loma, which Athens 
came to look upon as her own daughters. All the inhabitants weie 
distributed into four tribes, which w^ere boi rowed from Miletus. The 
curious names of these tribes — -Geleontes, Argadeis, Aigicoieis, and 
Hopletes — seem to have been derived from the worship of special 
deities ; for instance, Geleontes from Zeus Geleon. But the original 
meanings of the names had entirely passed away, and the tubes 
were affiliated to Apollo Patioos, the paternal Apollo, from wffiom all 
Athenians claimed descent. The Brotherhoods seem to have been 
reorganised and ananged under the tribes- — thiee to each tube ; so 
that there w’ere tw-eive biotherhoods in the Attic state. At the 
head of each tribe w’as a tnbe-king.” 

We can see the clan organisation at Athens better than elsc- 
Avhere The families of each clan deiived themselves from a 
common ancestor, ^ and most of the clan names arc patronymics. 
The w'oiship of this ancestor was the chief end of the society. All 
the clans alike worshipped Zeus Herkeios and Apollo Patroos ; many 
of them had a special connexion with other public cults. Each had 
a regular administration and officers, at the head of whom was an 
“archon” To these clans only members of the noble families 
belonged ; but the other classes, the peasants and^ the craftsmen, 

1 And weie therefore called Ilomogalakies, “milk-fellows,” descended fiom 
common mothers. 
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formed similai oiganisations founded on the worship not of a common Tht 
ancestoi, foi they could point to none, but some deity whom they 
chose 1 he membeis of these were called orgeom"^. This innova- 
tion heialds the advance of the lowci classes to political importance. 

The biothei hoods, composed of families whose lands adjoined, P]uaf>iac 
united then membeis m the cult of Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratiia 
In early times only clansmen belonged to the broth ei hoods, but 
heie again a change takes place m the seventh century, and orgeones 
aie admitted. The oigamsation was then used for the purposes of 
census Eveiy child whose parents \vere citizens must be admitted 
into a biotherhood; and, if this iite is neglected, he is regarded 
as illegitimate. It should be observed that illegitimacy at Athens 
did not depine a man of political rights, but he could not lay claim 
by light of birth to his father’s inheritance 

At a much latei time the constitutional historians of Athens Later vus- 
made out that the clans were aitihcial subdivisions of the bi other- appclun- 
hoods. They said that each tribe 'was divided into three brother- 
hoods, each brotherhood into thnty clans, and it was even added that 
each clan comprised thirty men. This artificial scheme is tiue, so 
far as the relation of the tribe to the biotherhood is concerned ; but 
it is not true in legard to the clan, and is refuted by the circumstance 
that the tribes consisted of others than clansmen. 

Sect. 3. The Aristocracy in the Seventh Century 

Early in the seventh century, then, the Athenian republic was an The arts- 
aristociacy, and the executive Avas in the hands of three annually elected iocracy 
officers, the arclion, the king, and the polemaich. The arch on Avas 
the supreme judge in all ciaiI suits. When he entered on office, he . 

published a declaration that he would, throughout the teim of his 
archonship, preserve the property of every citizen intact. At a later 
time this sphere of judicial power AA^as limited and he judged mainly 
cases in which injured parents, orphans, heiresses AA^eie involved. 

He held the chief place among the magistiates, having his official 
residence in the Prytaneum where Avas the public hearth, and his 
name appealed at the head of official lists, Avhence he AA^as called ’ 
cponymiisj thodgli the archonship w^as a later institution than i 
that of polemarch, as is shown by the fact that no old religious 
ceremonies were peiformed by the aichon, such as devolved upon 
the polemarch as Avell as upon the king. But the conduct of 
festivals instituted at later times was entrusted to him. Such 
was the Thaigelia, the late-May feast of the first-fruits, the chief 
Athenian feast of Apollo, introduced from Delos probably m the 
seventh century ; such Avas the great Dionysia, which, as we shall 
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PiAtmarch, see, were founded in the sixth The polemaich liad judicial duties, 
besides being coniniander-ia-chief of the army. Fie held a couit in 
the Epihkeion on the banks of the Ihsus, and judged there all cases 
in which non -Citizens weie involved. Thus what the archon wars 
for citizens, the polemaich w^as for the class of foicign settlcis who 
W'eie called ^Onetics.” The king had his lesidencc in the loyal 
Stoa m the Agora. His functions were confined to the management 
of the state-1 eliguui, and the conduct of cei lam judicial cases con- 
nected w'lth lehgion. lie was piesident of the Council, and thus 
had considerable pow'ei and lesponsibihty in the conduct of the 
judicial functions of that body 

The The Buie 01 Council w'as the political oiganisation thiough wdncli 

CoumiU vhe nobles earned out, at Athens as elsewheic, the giadual abolition 
of monaichy. This Council of Eldeis — a pait as we saw of the 
‘ Aiyan inheritance of the Gieeks — came afteiwaids to be called at 
Athens the Council of the Aieopagus, to distinguish it ftom other 
councils of later growth Thisbiame was derived fiom one of the 
Councirs most important functions. According to early custom, 
which we find reflected 111 Homer, murder and manslaughlcr w^crc not 
legarded as crimes against the state, but concerned exclusively the 
family of the slam man, which might either slay the slayer 01 accept a 
compensation But giadually, as the W'orsbip of the souls of the 
dead and the deities of the undeiwoild developed, the belief gained 
ground that he who shed blood was impure and needed cleansing. 
Accordingly when a murderei satisfied the kinsfolk of the muideied 
by paying a fine, he had also to submit to a process of punfication, 
and satisfy the Chthonian g'ods and the Erinyes or Furies, who were, 
in the original conception, the souls of the dead clamouring for 
vengeance. This notion of manslaughter as a religious offence 
necessarily led to the interference of the state. For when the 
member of a community was impure, the stain drew^ dowm the anger 
of the gods upon the whole community, if the unclean were not 
driven out. Hence it came about that the state undeitook the conduct 
of cnminal justice. The Council itself formed the court, and the 
pioceedmgs w^ere closely associated wflth the worship of the Sempai, 
These Chthonian goddesses had a sanctuary, wEich served as a 
refuge for him whose hand was stained with bloodshed, on the noilh- 
east side of the Areopagus, outside the city wall. It is possible 
that the association of this hill with the god Ares is merely due to 
a popular etymology, for lie had no shrine here ; but the correct 
explanation of the name Areiospagos is not known. ^ On this 

^ One suggestion is that the name is deuved from Athena Areia, who had an 
altar on the hill, another that it means the hill of the Arai, “curses/' a 
name of the Semnai in Aeschylus. 
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nigged spot, apait from but vitbin sight of the dwellings of men, 
the Council held its sittings for cases of muider, violence vith 
murderous intent, poisoning, and mcendiansm. The accuser stood 
on the stone of Insolence, the accused on the stone of Reckless- 
ness, each a huge unhewn block This function of the Council, ) 

which continued to belong" to it aftei it had lost its other powers, 
procured it the name of the Areopagus 

Dunng* the period of the aiistociacy, the Council was the 
goveinmg body of Athens We may be ceitam that the magistrates 
wei'e ah\ays membeis ; but otheuvise we do not know how it was 
composed, and therefore can foim no clear idea how the constitution 
worked. The Council doubtless exeixised direct control over the 
election of the chief magistrates , but we need have small doubt that 
the king", the ai chon, and the polemarch weie either elected by the 
Ecclesia consisting of the whole body of citizens entitled to vote, or 
at all events weic chosen by the Council out of a limited number 
nominated by the Assembly. 

As an achievement of the aiistocracy we may regard the annexa- Conquest of 
tion of Eleusis. The Eleusinian kingdom bound in by Athens 
on one side and Megara on the other — its little bay locked by Mega- 
iian Salamis — did not play any part in any portion of Greek history 
of which we have the faintest record. But of its independent exist- 
ence we have a clear echo in a hymn \\hich tells the Eleusinian 
stoiy of Demeter That goddess, wandering in quest of her lost T/ie 
daughter Persephone, came to Eleusis, where she was hospitably 
entertained by the king, and would have made his infant son 
immortal but for the queen’s want of faith This poem is thought 
to have been composed in the seventh century, and, if so, the days 
when Eleusis was independent had not yet passed out of men’s 
memories then. 

The middle of the seventh century is marked by a fuither con- 
stitutional change, which is the result of various social changes. The 
aristocracy of bnth is forced to widen into an aristocracy of wealth. 

The general causes of this change aie to be found in the new 
economical conditions which have been already pointed out as 
affecting the whole Greek world in the seventh centuiy. But to 
understand their operation and political consequences at Athens, we 
must look more closely into the classes of the Attic population and 
the social structure 

Under the rule of the kings and the aristocracies, the free TAree 
population fell into three classes ; the Eupatridae or nobles ; ^ the classes • 
Georgi or peasants who cultivated their own farms ; and the 

1 The geneizc name must be distinguished from the particular family of the a. Georgoi, 
Eupatridae. 
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Dcmiiirgi (public woikers), those who lived by tiade or commerce. 
The Eupatiids oiiginally lived in the countiy, and many Attic places 
weie called from then families, such as Paeonidae or Biitadae Aftei 
the synoecisni, many of them came to live m the city. The Demiuigi 
had their settlen*ents in the neighbouihood of the city — for example, 
there was the quarter of the “potters^’ north of the Aieopagus — and 
also villages m the country, such as Pelekes or Daedahdae. But 
besides these classes of citizens, wTo had the right of attending 
the Assembly, there was amass of freemen wdio weie not citizens. 
Among these we can distinguish the agiicultural labourers, who, 
having no land of their owm, cultivated the estates of the nobles. 
In return for then labour they retained one-sixth of the produce 
and were hence called Sixth-parters (Plektemoroi). There w^eie 
also the craftsmen w'ho w^eie employed and paid by the Demiuigi, 
and doubtless small retail dealers and others. 

Although Attica seems to have taken no pait in the colonising 
movements of the eighth and seventh centuiies, the Athenians 
shaied in the tiading activities of the period and w'ere profoundly 
affected by the economical revolution in the Greek world. The 
cultivation of the olive w^as becoming a feature of Attica, and its oil 
a profitable aiticle of exportation. At the same time Attic potters 
were actively developing their industry on lines of their own, and 
Attic pottery was in the couise of another century to become dis- 
seminated throughout the Mediterranean countries from Tuscany to 
Cypirus. Jars of this age have been found in tombs near the 
Dipylon gate on the north-west side of Athens, and these Dipylon 
vases, as they are called, give us a glimpse of the Attic civilisation 
of the period. We not only see a new style of vase-painting, with 
geometrical ornament and a symmetrical arrangement of the space at 
the painter’s disposal ; but in the pictures of funeral processions we 
can observe with what pomp and cost the Attic nobles buried their 
dead. In the giaves where these vases were found, offerings Avere 
laid beside the dead, pottery and sometimes gold ornaments ; and 
the sepiilchial pit was surmounted not by a mound but by a tall clay 
jar with an opening below, thiough which drink offerings could be 
poured. But it must be noticed that soon after this epoch, the 
influence of Ionia made itself felt in Attica, and the custom was intio- 
duced of burning the dead ; burial, however, was not discontinued; the 
two customs subsisted side by side. loma also influenced Athenian 
dress. The woollen peplos fastened with a pin was given up and the 
Ionian sleeved tunic or chiton, of linen, took its place. 

It would be interesting if we might see in the rude lepresenta- 
tions of ships on some of the Dipylon vases an illustration of the 
beginnings of Attic seamanship. The sea traffic of Athens must 
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ha\e been lapidly giouing in the hist half of the seventh century. 
It IS easy to see how the active paiticipation of Athens in trade 
began to undermine the foundations of the aiisiociacy of birth, by 
intioducing a nev standard of social distinction. The nobles 
engaged in mercantile ventures with vaiious success, some becoming’ 
iichei, and others pooiei ; and the industiial folk inci eased m 
wealth and impoUance. The lesult would ultimately be that w’calth 
w'oiild asseit itself as well as biith, both socially and politically ; and 
in the second half of the seventh century we hnd that, though the 
aiistocracy has not been fully leplaced by a tiniocracy^ 01 con- 
stitution, m wdiich political rights depend entirely on w^ealth, all 



the conditions are present for such a transformation. For w’e T/jrec 
find the people dnidcd into thiee classes according to their wealth, clashes 
The principle of division 'was the annual yield of landed property, ^ 
m corn, oil, or wine. The highest class was the P^fitacosiofuedijmn, 
before this name had any official meaning it was perhaps m popular 
use to designate those large pioprietors wffiose income reached five 
hundred medimni of corn, at a time when oil and wane had not been 
much cultivated. When it acquired an official sense, it was defined 
to include those whose land pioduced at least so many measm-es 
(medimni) of corn and so many measures (metietae) of oil or wine 
as together amounted to five hundred measures. The second class 2. Hoppes. 
hicluded those whose propeity produced more than three hundred 
but less than five hundred such measures. These were called 
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and so tepiescnted roughly those who could maintain a hoi sc 
and take then pait m war as mounted soldiers The minimum 
income of the thud class was two bundled measures, and their name, 
Tecfms/erSy shows that they were w'ell-to-do peasants who could till 
then land with a pair of oxen. The chief magistiacies of ai chon, king, 
and polemarch were contmed to the first class, but the piinciple was 
admitted that a successful man, although not a Eupatiid, w-as eligible 
for the highest oftices if his income amounted to 500 medimni. It 
'was natural that the rating should be expressed m teims of wealth 
deiived from land ; but it is not a necessary inference that thehandi- 
ciaftsnien w^erc entirely excluded, or that in older to win political 
lights they w’ere forced to purchase estates 

At hist tins concession of the Eupatiids to their fellow-citizens 
did not practically amount to much. Most of the richest men m the 
state still belonged to the old clans ; but the lecognition of wealth 
as a political test could not fail to undermine ultimately the privileges 
of hath. The organisation of the lower classes into bodies resembling 
the Clans of the nobles, and their admission into the Brotherhoods, 
have been mentioned. It is probable that the institution of the 
Thesmothetae also marks a step in the self-assertion of these classes. 
The Thesmothetae were a college of six judges, who managed the 
'whole judicial system of Athens. It was their duty to examine, and 
call attention to defects in, the law^s, and to keep a record of judicial 
decisions ; and they seem to have taken cognisance of all cases 
which belonged to the scope of the Council of Areopagus, except 
trials for murder. In fact, it looks as if they were practically a 
committee of that Council. They were elected annually, and it has 
been plausibly supposed that the number of six w^as detei mined by the 
fact that they originated in a compromise between the orders, three 
being Eupatnds, two Geoi'gi, and one a Demiurgos. They w^ere 
soon associated with the three chief magistrates, the archon, basileus, 
and polemarch ; and the nine came to form a sort of college and were 
called the Nine Archons E 4 ch of the Nine when he entered on his 
pffice took an oath that he would act m accordance with the laws, 
knd vow^ed that if he committed any injustice he would dedicate in 
gold a man’s statue of life-size. It was a penalty which no archon 
could have discharged. 

Outside these classes were the smaller peasants who had land of 
their own, of which, however, the produce did not amount to two 
hundred measures of corn or oil, and the humbler handicraftsmen. 
These were called TMtes^ the name being perverted from its proper 
meaning of 'Habourers.” The Thetes were citizens, but had no 
political rights. Yet they were beginning to win a certain public 
importance. The conditions of a growing maritime trade led to 
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the development of a navy. As the sea powci giew, a new organisa- 
tion was found necessary, and thcie can be little doubt that the 
duly of sei'Mng as marines in the penteconteis mainly devolved upon 
the Thctes. This gave them a nev significance, in the state, a 
significance which voulcl stiengthcn their claim to political rights 
when the time foi piessing that claim should come We shall see 
heieafter how closely connected was the democracy of Athens wuth 
her sea powder, and w^e can hardly be wrong m surmising' the faint 
foreshadowings of that connexion at the \evy beginning of her 
naval history Each of the four tribes was divided, for this purpose, 
into twelve districts called Nancrarioe j each naucraria w'as probably cranac. 
bound to supply a ship. Thus the fleet consisted of fortv-eight ships. 

The administration was directed by a body of naucrari, at the head pt-ytanies, 
of wdiich w'ere presidents; and the organisation might be found con- (4>) 
venient for other than naval purposes. Thus the naucrari foimed 
an impottant administrative council 

We see then that^ m the middle of the seventh century, society Recapnu- 
in Attica is undeigoing the change which is traiisfoiming the face of 
all the progiessive parts of Hellas ; w'ealth is competing with descent 
as a political test; and the aiistocracy of biith' seems to be passing 
into a timociacy The pow^ei is m the hands of the three chief 
archons, w^ho ahvays belong to the class of wealthy nobles, and the 
Council of Areopagus, w^hich is certainly composed of Eupatndae. 

But the classes outside the noble Clans, the smaller piopiietois and 
the merchants, are beginning to assert themselves and make their 
w^eight felt ; possibly the institution of the thesmothetae is due to 
their pressuie. They also obtain admission into the BrotherhoodSj 
wduch had been hitherto exclusive. Attic trade is rapidly growing. 

The commeicial development promotes these democratic tendencies, 
and has also led to the creation of a fleet, which, since the pooiest 
class of citizens are recpiiied to man it, renders that class important 
and prepares the w^ay for its political recognition. 

As yet, how^ever, the naval establishment of Athens was but The 
small compared with her neighbours Chalcis and Corinth, or her -ivorshtp of 
daughter cities of Ionia. And Aegina, which had come for a while 
under the influence of Argos, outstripped her. It is interesting to 
find these two cities, Athens and Aegma, wdiich w^ere in later limes 
to be bitter rivals for the supremacy in their gulf, m the seventh 
century taking pait in an association for maintaining the worship of 
Poseidon m the little island of Calauria, over against Tioezen. 

Other coast towms of the Saronic and Argohe bays — Epidaurus, 

Troezen, Hermione, Nauplia, Prasiae- — belonged to this sacred union; 
and the Boeotian Orchomenus, by virtue of the authority wliich she 
still possessed ov^er the sailors of Anthedon, was also a member. 

N 
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There was no political significance in the joint Calaurian worship of 
tliese maritime towns , their seamen propitiated Poseidon at Calauria, 
just as they saciificed to Panhellenic Zeus on the far-seen Mountain 
of Aes^iiia. And they were not grudging votaries They built a 
house foi the sea-god m his island; its foundations have been 
recently uncoveied, and it is one of the earliest stone temples whose 
luins ha\e been found m Greece. 

Attica, like the rest of the Greek woild, was distuibed in hei 
economic development by the invention of money. She had natu- 
lally been liiougfiit into close commercial lelations with her neighbour 
Aegina, which at this time began to take a leading pari in maritime 
enterprise. Accordingly we find Athens adopting the Aegmetan 
coinage, and usmg a system of weights and measures which was 
almost, if not ciiiite, identical with the Aegmetan The mtiodiiction 
of money, which was at first very scarce, and led to the accumulation 
of capital m the chests of successful speculatois, was followed by a 
peuod of tiansition between the old system of the direct exchange of 
commodities and the new system of a metallic medium , and this 
transitional period was trying to all men of small means. But the 
inevitable economic crisis did not come at once, though all conditions 
of social distress were present, and a conflict between the rich and 
the poor was drawing steadily near An event happened about 
thirty yeais before the end of the century which shows that the 
peasants weie still loyal to the existing constitution 

The example of tyranny was infectious, and, as it flourished 
at the veiy door of Athens — in Megara and Corinth,- — it was unlikely 
that some attempt should not be made at Athens too. A certain 
Cylon, of noble family, married the daughter of Theagenes, tyrant of 
Megaia; and, under Megarian influence and with Megarian help, he 
tried to make himself master of the city. Consulting the Delphic 
oiacle, he was advused to seize the Aciopolis on the greatest festival 
of Zeus. Cylon, an Olympic victor himself, had no doubt that the feast 
of Olympia was meant ; but when his plot failed, it was explained that 
the oiacle lefened to the Athenian feast of the Diasia in March, 
which uas celebrated outside the city. Cylon enlisted in his enter- 
pnse a number of noble youths, and a band of Megarian soldiers 
weie sent by Theagenes ; he had no support among the people. He 
succeeded m seizing the Acropolis, but the sight of foreign soldiers 
effectually quenched any lurking sympathy that any of the Athenians 
might have felt for an effort to ovei throw the government. The 
Council of the naucianes summoned the husbandmen fiom the 
country, and the summons was readily obeyed. Cylon was blockaded 
in the citadel, and, after a long siege, when food and water began 
to fail, he escaped with his brother from the fortress. The lest 
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weie soon coiibtiained to capitulate. They sought refuge in the 
temple of Athena Polias, and left it when the ai chons promised to 
spate their lives But ^legacies, of the Alcmaeonid family, was 
archon this yeai ; and at his instigation the pledge was disregaided, 
and the conspiiatois w'eie put to death. Some feud among the clans 
may have been at w^oik heie. The city ^vas sa\ed from a tyiant, but it 
bad incuired a gra\e pollution. Such a violation of a solemn pledge 
to the suppliants w^ho had trusted in the protection of the gods w^as 
an insult to the gods themselves ; and the city was under a curse till 
the pollution should be lemoved This view w^as mged by the secret 
friends of Cylon and those who hated the Alcmaeonids. And so it 
came to pass that while Cylon, his biother, and their descendants 
w'ere condemned to disfranchisement and perpetual banishment, the 
Alcmaeonids and those who had acted wnth them were also tried on Bannh- 
the chaige of sacrilege and condemned to a perpetual e\ile, with con- 
fiscation of their property And the bodies of those of the clan 
w’ho had died betw^een the deed of sacrilege and the passing of this 
sentence were exhumed and cast beyond the boundary of Attica. 

The banishment of the Alcmaeonids had consequences m the distant 
future, and we shall see how’ it comes into the piactical politics of 
Athens two bundled years later. The tale is also told that the city 
required a fuither purification, and that a priest named Epimenides Epi- 
came from Crete and cleansed it. But it has been thought doubtful ^nejudes. 
whether Epimenides is more than a mythical name like Orpheus, 
since another story brings him to Athens again, for similar purposes 
of atonement, more than a century afterwards ; and then both tales 
are conciliated by ascribing to the seer a miraculous sleep of a 
hundred years. 

In the course of the next ten years, the state of the peasants 
seems to have changed consideiably for the worse. The outbreak 
of a w'ar wuth hlegara, in consequence of the plot of Cylon, aggra- 
vated the distress of the ruial population ; for the Attic coasts 
suffered from the depredations of the enemy, and the Megariaii 
maiket was closed to the oil-trade. Whether the peasants, who 
groaned under the existing system, found leaders and extorted con- 
cessions from the government, or whether the ruling classes them- 
selves saw the danger, and tried to prevent it by a timely concession, 
it w^as at all events decided that a code of law should be drawn up DracotCs 
and written down. Probably men had been clamouring long to 
obtain this security for life and pioperty ; and what the thesmothetae 
may have alieady done by recording judicial decisions m waiting was 
not enough. Diacon was appointed an extiaordmary legislator 
i^Thesrnothetes), and empowered to codify and rectify the existing law. 

We know^ only the piovisions of that jiart of his criminal law which 
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dealt with the shedding of blood, for these piovisions were not 
altered by subsequent legislation. In later times it was thought that 
Dracon ie\ealed to the Athenians how haish their laws were, and 
his name became pioveibial for a severe lawgiver. An Athenian 
orator won ciedit for his epigiam that Dracon’s laws weie written 
not in ink but in l^lood. This idea arose from the fact that certain 
small offences, such as stealing cabbage, were punished by death 
A broader view, ho\vevei, of Dracon’s code will modify this view. 
He drew careful distinctions between murdei and vaiious kinds 
of accidental or justifiable manslaughter. In Diacon’s laws we 
TAe meet a body of fifty-one judges, called the Ephetae. They were 

hpketae chosen from the Eiipatiids, but it is not cleai whethei they foimed a 

part of the Council of the Aieopagus or w'ere a wdiolly distinct body. 
Those cases of bloodshed w^hich did not come before the court of the 
Aieopagus were tried by the Ephetae, in case the sheSder of blood 
w^as knowm According to the natme of the deed the Ephetae held 
then court in diffeient places • in the temple of the Delphinian 
Apollo, in the Palladion at Phaleron, or at Phreatto, a tongue of land 
on the IMunychian peninsula. This last couit was used in the case 
of tlfose wdio were tried for manslaughter committed abioad, and as 
they migdit not set foot on the soil of their countiy, they had to 
answer the charge standing m a boat diawm up near the shoie. 
When the shedder of blood was not knowm, the case came before 
the King in the Prytaneum 

It IS unfoitunate that we aie not informed of Dracon’s other 
legislation We know that the laws relating to debtors w^ere stringent ; 
the creditor could claim the person of the insolvent debtor. In 
general, he was bound to provide foi the interests of the rich powder- 
holding class ; but it was at all events an enormous gain for the 
poor that those interests should be defined in wdiiting. 

Sbct. 4. The Legislation of Solon and the Foundation 
' / OF Democracy 

\/f)racon’s code was something, but it did not touch the root of the 
evil. Every year the oppressiveness of the rich few and the ini- 
poveiishment of the small farmer were increasing. Without capital, 
and obliged to boirow money, the small proprietors mortgaged their 
lands, wfiiich fell into the hands of capitalists, wdio lent money at 
ruinous interest. It must be remembered that money was still very 
scaice,^ and th^t the peasants had now to purchase all their needs 

^ The value ol'^ilvei at this time may be judged fiom the fact that a sheep 
cost a drachma, a bi^shel of barley a drachma, an ox five diachmae. (A drachma 
= about a franc ) ^ 
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in coin. E\en in Attica the small peasant could not cope with the 
larger piopiietor. Thus the little farms of Attica weie coveted with 
stones, on wdiich the mortgage bonds weie written ; the laige estates 
grew' apace , the black earth, as Solon said, was ensiaved, 

, The condition of the free labourers was even moie deploiable. The Hek- 
The sixth pait of the produce, which was their wage, no longer 
sufficed, under the new economical conditions, to support life, and 
they weie foiced into boirowing fiom their masters The mtciest 
was high, the laws of debt weie ruthless, and the peison of the 
boi rower was the pledge of lepayment and forfeited to the lendei in rcduicd to 
case of inability to pay. The result was that the class of fiee 
laboureis was being gradually transfoimed into a class of slaves, 
whom their lords could sell when they chose. J 

1/ Thus while the wealthy few w’eie becoming wealthier and 
greedier,* the small pioprietois were becoming landless, and the 
landless fieemen were becoming slaves. And the evil was aggiavatcd 
by unjust judgments, and the peiveision of law in favour of the rich 
and poweiful. The social disease seemed likely to culminate in a 
political revolution. The people weie bittei against their lemoiseless 
oppressors, and only wanted a leadei to rebel. To any student of 
contemporary politics, observing the development in otbei states, a 
tyranny would havx seemed the most probable solution. A tyranny 
had already, once at least, and probably more than once, been 
averted ; and now, as it happened, the masses obtained a mediator, 
not a demagogue, a refoim, not a revolution. The tyiamiy, though it 
was ultimately to come, was postponed foi more than thuty yeais. 

The mediator in the civil strife was Solon, the son of Execestides, a Solon. 
noble connected with the house of the Medontids. He was a 
merchant, and belonged to the wealthiest class in the state. But 
he was very diffeient fiom the xA.ttic Eupatrids, rustic squiies, of 
old fashions and narrow vision. We may guess that he had not 
been a home-keeping youth, but had visited the eastern coasts of the 
Aegean, whither mercantile concerns might have taken him. At all 
e\ents, he had learned much from progressive Ionia. He had imbued Hh lojuc 
himself with Ionic literature, and had mastered the art of writing cidtme 
verse in the Ionic idiom ; so that he could himself take part in the 
intellectual movement of the * day and become one of the sages of 
Gieece. He was a poet, not because he wa"? poetically inspiied, like 
the Parian Archilochus of an eailier, or the Lesbian Sappho of his own, 
generation ; but because at that time every man of letteis was a 
poet ; there?- was no prose literature. A bundled years later Solon 
would have used prose as the vehicle of his thoughts. His mode^ 
rate temper made him generally popular ; his knowledge gave him 
authority,* and his coimtiymen called upon him, at last, to set their 
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house In 01 den We aie foit unate enough to possess poitions of 
poems — political pamj^hlets — which he published foi the purpose of 
guiding public oiDinion : and thus we hav^e his view of the situation 
in his oun woids. He did not scuiple to speak plainly. The social 
abuses and the sad state of the masses were clear to everybody, but 
Solon saw another side of the question ; and he had no sympathy 
with the extreme rcvolutionaiy agitatois wdio demanded a redistribu- 
tion of lands. The moie moderate of the nobles seem to have seen 
the dangei and the urgent need of a new" order of things ; and thus 
it came to pass that Solon was solicited to undeitake the work of 
leform, He definitely undeitook the task and w^as elected aichon,^ 
vith evtiaoidmaiy legi 3 lati\e powers, for the purpose of healing the 
evils of the state, and conciliating the classes.*^ 

' Instead of making the usual declaration of the chief magistrate, 
that he w'ould protect the property of all men undimmished, he made 
proclamation that all moitgages and debts by which the debtors 
person w"as pledged w^ere annulled, and that all those w'ho had 
become slaves for debt were free. By this proclamation m that 
summer, memorable for the rescue of hundreds of pooi wu etches into 
liberty and hope, the Athenians shook off their burdens,” and this 
fiist act of Solon’s social reform w'as called the SezsachtJieta, The 
great deliverance w'as celebrated by a public feast.' ' ^ ^ 

{ The character of the remedial measures of Solon is imperfectly 
known. Aftei the cancelling of old debts he passed a law which 
foibade debtors to be enslaved He fixed a limit for the measure 
of land which could be owned by a single peison, so as to 
prevent the giow"th of dangerously large estates. And he foibade 
the expoitation of Attic pioducts, except oil. For it had been 
found that so much coin was carried to foreign maikets, where the 
prices were higher, that an insufficient supply remained for the 
population of Attica. It is to be observed that \^t this time the 
Athenians had not yet begun to import Pontic corn. ' 

, All these measures hit the iich hard, and created discontent 
with the reformer ; wdnle, on the other hand, he w"as far from satisfy- 
ing the desires and hopes of the masses. He would not confiscate 
and ledistribute the estates of the wealthy, as many washed. And, 
though he rescued the free labourer from bondage, he made no 
change m the Sixth-pait system, so that the condition of these landless 
freemen was improved only in so far as they could not be enslaved, 

^ The year of Solon's archonship is eithei 594-3 or 592-1 B C. ' theie is 
evidence for both, peihaps the earliei is the more probable In any case it 
seems certain that Solon's legislative activity extended over moie than a single 
year, and likely that he was commissioned as an extiaoidmary lawgiver (nomo- 
thetes) to revise the constitution. 
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and in so fai the Lu\ limiliny expoit.ilion alfcctcd pi icls Fvod 
Solon was too di-iriccl to attempt to jntc’ikie sciiou'^K with the con- 
ditions of the inonc\ maiket h\ aitiluial lesti iction-D lie fixed . ///.c , 
no maximum late of mleiest and his monetau 
lefoims must be ke]ji stiictK apatl fiom hib 
social lefoinis ilulicito the Athenians did not 
com money of then own They used the 
Aeginetan cuiicncy Solon inauguiated a mitne 
coinage, but he adopted the Euboic, not the 
Aeginetan, standaid. Thus loo of ihc new Attic 
drachmae weie cqunalent in \<i1lic to about 70 
Aeginetan diachniae Tdie Attic coinage intio- 
duced by Soloii is to be brought into connexion, 
not witn the domestic lefoim, but with the foreign 
pohey of Athens, to winch new piospect^ weie Hca.i of 

opening The old coinage attached hei to Acgina, P.ai.is 
with which liei lelations wcic stiamed, and to her stundayd 

foe Megata \ the new S)bteni seemed to in\ite hei into the distant fields 
beyond the sea, wheie Chalcib and Coiintli had led the wvay m opening 
up a new^ woild xA geneiation latex, a new monetaiy lefotni intio- 
duced a distinct AtUc standard, slightly highei than the Euboic. 

' What Solon did to heal the social sores of his (ountry entitled So/on’s 
him to the most feu enl giatitude, but it was no moie than might ‘3^ 

have been done by any able and honest statesman who possessed 
men’s confidence. His title to fame as one of the great statesmen of 
Europe rests upon his leform of the constitution He discoveied a 
secret of demociacy, and he used , his discoveiy to build up the 
constitution on demociatic foundations. The Athenian common- 
w^ealth did not actually become a democracy till many \cars latei ; 
but Solon not only laid the foundations, he shaped the framework. 

At first sight, indeed, the state as he lefoimed iL might seem little 
more than an aiistocracy of w’callli — a^A^mociacN — with ccitain 
democratic tendencies. He letained ‘ tlie old giadiiation of the 77 /^/^//; 
people m classes according to pioperty Ikit he added the Thetes 
as a fourth class, ancl gave it reitam political rights. On the three 
higher classes devolved tlie public burdens, and they seived as cavaliy 
or as hoplites. The Thetes w^cre employed as hght-armed tioops 
or as maimes. It is probable that Solon made little 01 no changm m 

regard to the offices w'hich were open to each class. Tentacosio* 
medimni w^ere alone eligible to the archonship, and foi them alone 
was reserved the financial ofticc of Ticasurei of xAthtna. Othei 
offices^ were open to the Hippcs and the Zeugitae, but the distinction 

^ The offices of the PoleUii (who farmed out public conti.icts, c ^ mines), the 
Eleven (heads of the executive of justice), the Kolakretai (financial office] s) 
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in privilege between them ib unknown. The Thetcs weie not 
Erclrsia eligible to any of the offices of state, but they weie admitted to take 
open^'dta |.]^^ meetings of the Ecclesia, and this gave them a voice in 

ih ' the election of the magistrates * 

^ • The opening “of the Assembly to the lowest class was indeed an 
impoitant step in the democratic diiection ; but it may have been 
only the end of a gradual piocess of widening, w’hich had been going 
on undei the aiistociacy The ladical measure of Solon, which w^as 
the very coinei -stone of the Athenian democracy, was his constitution 
The of the couits of justice. He constituted a couit out of all the 

popular- citizens, including the Theles ; and as the panels of judges w^eie 

courts enrolled by lot, the pooiest burgher might have his turn. Any 

magistrate on laying down his office could be accused befoie the 
people m these courts ; and thus the institution of popular courts 
invested the people with a supreme contiol over the admmistiation. 
The people, sitting m sections as swmrn judges, were called the 
Hehaea^ — as distinguished from the Ecclesia, in which they gathered 
to pass laws or choose magistrates, but were icqimed to take no 
oath. Having m its hands both the appointment of the magistrates 
and the control of their conduct, the people possessed theoretically 
the sovereignty of the state ; and the meting out of more privileges to 
the less w^ealthy classes could be meiely a matter of time. At first 
the archons were not deprived of their judicial powets, and the 
heliaea acted as a court of appeal; but by degiees the competence 
of the archons w'as reduced to the conduct of the pioceedings pre- 
liminary to a trial, and the heliaea became both the first and the final 
court. 

\ The constitution of the j'udicial courts out of the wEole people 
was the secret of demociacy which Solon discovered. It is his title 
to fame in the history of the growth of populai government m 
Europe. Without ignoimg the tendencies to a democratic develop- 
ment which existed before him, and without, on the other hand, 
disguising the privileges w^hich he leserved to the upper classes, we 
can hardly hesitate to regard Solon as the. founder of the Athenian 
demociacy. It must indeed be confessed that there is much in the 
scope and intention of his constitution which it is difficult to appre- 
ciate, because w^e know so little of the older constitution which he 
refoinied. Thus we have no definite record touching the composi- 
tion of the Council of the Areopagus, touching its functions as a 
deliberative body and its relations to the Assembly, or touching the 
composition of the Assembly itself. We can, how’ever, have little 
doubt that under the older commonwealth the Council of Elders 
exerted a preponderant influence over the Assembly, and that the 
business submitted to the Assembly, whether by the magistrates or in 
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whatever way introduced, was previously discussed and settled by the 
Council. The founder of popular government could not leave this in'afmctit 
hinge of the aristocratic lepubhc as it was. He must either totally 
change the character of the Council and transfoim it into a popular ^ 
body, or he must depiive it of its deliberative functions in legatcl 
to the Assembly. Solon deprived the Council of Eldeis of these 
delibeiative functions, so that it could no longer take any diiect part 
in admmistration and legislation. But on the othei hand he assigned 
to it a new and lofty role. He constituted it the protector of the 
constitution, and the guardian of the laws, givdng it wade and 
undefined poweis of control ovei the magistrates, and a censoiial 
authoiity over the citizens. Its judicial and religious functions it 
retained. In order to bring it into harmony with the lest of his 
constitution, Solon seems to have altered the composition of the 
Council Henceforward, at least, the nine ai chons at the end of 
their year of office became life-membei s of the Council of the 
Areopagus ; and thib was the manner m which the Council was 
recruited Thus the Aieopagites were viitually appointed by the 
people in the Assembly. 

Having lemoved the Council of the Aieopagus to this place oiThcnenj 
■'dignity, above and almost outside the constitution, Solon was obliged Coimcil of 
to create a new body to prepare the business for the Assembly, 

Such a body w’as indispensable, as the Greeks always recognised ; and 
it is clear that in its absence enormous poweis would have been 
placed in the hands of the magistrates, on whom the manipulation of 
the Assembly would have entirely devolved. The “ probuleutic 
Council wdiich Solon instituted consisted of four hundred membeis ; a 
hundred being taken from each of the four tribes, either chosen by 
the tribe itself or, more probably, picked by lot All citizens of the 
three higher classes w’eie eligible ; the Thetes alone w^ere excluded. 

In later days this Council“Or rather a new^ Council which took its 
place — gained a large number of impoitanl poivers, which made it 
to all intents an independent body in the state, but at fiist its 
functions seeni to ha\e been purely “probuleutic,” and it has theiefoie 
lather the aspect of being merely a part of the organisation of the 
Assembly. It must always be remembered that it does not represent 
the Council of Elders of the Aryan forewoild ; it does not coirespond 
to the Gerusia of Sparta or the Senate of Rome. But it takes over 
certain functions wfiiich had before formed part of the duty of the 
Council of elders ; it discusses beforehand the public matters ivhich 
are to be submitted to the Assembly. 

» . The use of lot for the purpose of appointing public ofificers ivas a I.ot, 
feature of Solon’s reforms. According to men’s ideas in those days, 
lot committed the decision to the gods, and was thus a serious 
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method of procedure — not a siyn of political levity, as we should 
regard it now Ihit a device which superstition sugg-csted was 
appioved by the leilevions of philosophical statesmen ; and lot was 
recognised as a, valuable political engine for security against undue 
intiucnce and for the piotection of minorities It was doubtless as a 
security against the undue influence of clans and paities that Solon 
used It He applied it to the appointment of the chief magistiates 
themselv'cs. But, lehgious though he was, he could not be blind to 
the dang Cl of taking no human precautions against the falling of the 
lot upon an incompetent candidate. He therefoie mixed the two 
devices of lot and election Forty candidates w^ere elected, ten from 
each tribe, by the voice of then tribesmen ; and out of these the 
nine archons were picked by lot. It is probable that a similar 
mixed method was employed in the choice of the Four Hundied 
Councillors 

Solon sought to keep the political balance steady by securing that 
each of the four tribes should have an equal shaie in the government. 
He could hardly have done otherwise, and yet here we touch on the 
weak point in the fabric of his constitution. The giav^est danger 
ahead was in truth not the strife of poor and rich, of noble lord and 
man of the people, but the deep-rooted and bitter jealousies which 
existed between many of the clans. While the clan had the tube 
behind it and the tube possessed political weight, such feuds might 
at any moment cause a civni war or a revolution. But it was reserved 
for a future lawgiver to grapple with this problem. Solon assuredly 
saw it, but he had no solution ready to hand ; and the evil was closely 
connected with another evil, the local parties which divided Attica. 
For these dangers Solon offered no remedy, and therefore his work, 
though abiding in the highest sense, did not supply a final or even a 
biief pacification of the warring elements in the state. He is said to 
have passed a law — so clumsy, so difficult to render effective, that it 
IS hard to believe that such an enactment was ever made — that in 
the case of a paity struggle every burgher must take a side under 
pam of losing his civic rights. Solon, if he was indeed the author of 
such a measme, sought to avert the possible issues of political strife 
by forcing the best citizens to intervene; it vyas - a., safeguard, a 
clumsy safeguard,. against the clangei of a tyranny. 

, It IS mteie&tmg to observe that in some directions Solon extended 
and m otheis restiicted the freedom of the individual. He restricted 
it by sumptuaiy laws and severe penalties for idleness ; he extended 
it by an enactment allowing- a man who had no heirs of his body to 
wall his property as he liked, instead of its going to the next of kin.^ 

This measure, we may probably assume, simply legalised an usage which 
had been intioduced in practice long before 
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One of SoloiVb first acts was to repeal all the legislation of Dracon, 
except the laws 1 elating- to manslaughter. His own laws weie 
insciibed on w'ooden tables set in 1 evolving frames called axones^ Pni,crz>a- 
which weie numbered, and the knvs weie quoted by* the number of on of 
the a\on These tablets were kept in the Public hall But copies 
weie made on stone pillais, called in the old Attic tongue kyrbcis^ 
and kept m the Poitico of the King. E^ery citizen Nvas lequired to 
take an oath that he w’ould obey these laws , and it was oidered that 
the kiw^s w^ere to remain in foice for a bundled yeais, 

Solon had done his work boldly, but he had done it constitu- Solon's 
tionally. He had not made himself a tyrant, as he might easily »^odefa- 
have done, and as many expected him to do. On the contraiy, one 
puipose of his leform was to forestall the necessity, and pi*event the 
possibility, of a tyranny. Pie had not even become an aesymnetes — 
a legislator (like Pittaciis) who for a number of years supersedes the 
constitution in Older to refoim it, and rules for that time v\ith the 
absolute power of a tyrant. He had simply held the office of 
archon, invested, indeed, with extraoidinary pow'eis. To a super- 
ficial observ^er caution seemed the note of his leforms, and men w^ere 
surprised, and many disgusted, by his cautiousness His caution Mis 
consisted in reseivmg the highest offices for men of property, and 
the truth probably is that in his time no others would have been 
fitted to perform the duties. But Solon has stated his own principle 
that the privileges of each class should be proportional to the public 
burdens which it can bear. This was the conservative feature of his 
legislation ; and, seizing on it, democrats could make out a plausible 
case for regarding his constitution as simply a timocracy. When he 
laid down his office he was assailed by complaints, and he wrote 
elegies in which he explains his middle course and professes that 
he pei formed the things which he undertook without favour or fear. 

“ I threw my stout shiekV’ he says, “ over both parlies He re- 
fused to enteitam the idea of any modifications in Ins measuies, and 
thinking that the reforms w^ould w^ork better in the absence of the 
leformer, he left Athens soon after his archonship and tiavelled for 
ten years, partly for mercantile ends, but peihaps chiefly from 
curiosity, to sec stiange places and strange men. 

Though the remnants of his poems are fragmentary, though the Chaiacfct 
lecoided events of his life are meagre, and though the details of his 
legislation are dimly known and variously interpieted, the personality 
of Solon leaves a distinct impression on our minds. We know 
enough to see in him an embodiment of the ideal of intellectual and 
moral excellence of the early Greeks, and the greatest of their wise 
men. For him the first of the virtues w^as moderation, and his motto 
was Avoid excess He was in no vulgar sense a man of the 
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world, foi he was many-sided — poet and legislator, traveller and trader, 
noble and friend of the people He had the insiglit to discern some 
of the >et undeveloped tendencies of the age, and could sympathise 
with othei than, the power-holding classes. He had meditated too 
deeply on the circumstances of humanity to find pow'er a tempta- 
tion 5 he ne\ei foigot that he was a tiaveller between life and death. 
It was a promising and characteiistic act for a Gieek state to 
commit the task of its lefoimation to such a man, and empow'er him 
to tianslaie into definite legislative measuies the view’s which he 
expiessed m his poems. 

Solon’s social lefoims inauguiated a permanent improvement. 
But his political measures, which he intended as a compromise, 
displeased many Paity strife broke out again bitterly soon after 
his archonship, and only to end, after thirty years, in the tyranny 
w’hich it had been his deaiest object to pi event. Of this strife w’e 
know little. It took the form of a stiuggle for the archonship, and 
two yeais are noted in which, m consequence of this struggle, no 
archons were elected, hence called yeais of anarchy. Then a certain 
archon, Damasias, attempted to convex t his office into a permanent 
tyranny and actually held it for over tw’O years. This attempt 
frightened the political paities into making a compromise of some 
sort. It was agteed^ that ten archons should be chosen, five 
Eupatrids, three Geoigi, and two Demuiigi, all of couise possessing 
the lequisite minimum of wealth It is unknown whethei this 
airangement was repeated after the year of its first trial, but it 
certainly did not lead to a permanent reconciliation. 

The two great paities were those who weie in the main satisfied 
wuth the new constitution of Solon, and those who disliked its 
democratic side and desired to return to the aristocratic government 
wdiicii he had subverted. The latter consisted chiefly of Eupa- 
tnds and weie knowm as the men of the Plain. They were led by 
Lycurgus, and numbered among them the clan of the Philaidae — 
distinguished as the clan of Hippoclides, the wooer of Agaiista, 
and destined to become more distinguished still as that of more than 
one Cimon and Miltiades. The opposite party of the Coast included 
not only the population of the coast, but the bulk of the middle 
classes, the peasants as w^ell as the Demiurgi, who were bettered by 
the changes of Solon. They were led by Megacles, son of Alcmaeon, 
the same Megacles who married Ag arista. For one of Solon’s 

1 We learn this from Aristotle's ’A67)paio)P IToXtr^Ia, and there is no longei 
any doubt about the reading. This unique anangenicnt superseded the Soloniaii 
constitution. 
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nivasuiL.^ w.'i'a an act of anincst}' which ■\va& coiichc'd in such teiin" 
that, while iL did not henefit the dcbcemlants of Cylon, it pci nutted 
the ictLiin of the Alcmaeonidac Then position se\cicd them fioni 
the icst of the Kupatiids and associated them with the paity which 
lepresented Solon's views. 



CHAPTER V 

GROWTH OF ATHENS IN THE SIXTH CENTURY 

Sect, t The Conquest of Salamis and Nisaea 

In the midst of these domestic troubles and paity struggles, there 
were a few statesmen who found time to attend to foieign affairs, and 
saw that the time had come for Athens to take a new step in her 
political career. Under her aristocracy, Athens had enjoyed a long 
period of development which may be called peaceful, if we compare 
the giowth of some other states ; and this prepared her to take hei 
place m the general scene of Greek history. Though Attica was a 
poor countiy, scantily wateied and with light soil, her prosperity m 
the oil trade might encourage her to look forward to becoming neb. 
But, if she was evei to become a political power, there w^as one thing 
to be achieved at ail hazaids. Every Athenian who stood on his 
strong hill and looked south-westward could see what this was. He 
Salamis, descried, lying close to his own shore, an island which was not his 
own. And, if he walked across Mount Aegaleos, he saw how this 
foreign island blocked up the bay of what was now his own Eleusis. 
Almost eciually distant from Athens and Megara, paited by a narrow 
water from both, Salamis in the hands of either must be a constant 
Rtvaby of menace to the other. The possession of Salamis must decide the 
Megara, future history of both Megara and Athens. At this period Megara 
with her growing colonial connexions was a strong state and a 
formidable neighbour \ and her expanding trade must have been 
Megarian viewed with alarm and jealousy by Athenian statesmen. A struggle 
ix}ar{c, 629 ;yjth Megara, sooner or later, was inevitable, and the Cylonian con- 
spuacy, as we saw, furnished an occasion of wai. Theagencs could 
not easily biook the slaughter of his men in violation of the piomise 
which had been given to them, and he sent his ships to harry the 
Attic coasts. The Athenians sought to occupy Salamis, but all their 
effoits to gam a peimanent footing failed, and they abandoned the 
attempt in despair. Years passed away. At length Solon saw that 
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the favourable hour had come It was, perhaps, a quaiter of a 
centuiy after the year of his lawg-ivmg" , he had I'eturned from his 
tiavels and Was living’ at Athens, one of the Council of the Aieopagiis 
hlegaia was now wcakei than in the days of Thcagenes, and, 
whether she had given any new cause of offence to Athens or not, 
vSolon and his friends decided that it was time to strike The 
gieat legislatoi came fonvaid now*, not as before to assuage stnfe 
but to stir up to conquest He composed a stiiung poem which So/oj/’s 
began. T came myself as a herald fiom lo\ely Salamis, but with 
song on my lips instead of common speech He blamed the peace 
policy of the men w^ho let slip Salamis,’’ as dishonourable ; and 
cried, ‘‘Arise and come to Salamis, to win that fair island and undo 
our shame.” The poem of Solon w^as intended to have the effect 
w^hich m later times, w'hen “common speech” had been pcifected to 
a fine art, w’ould ha\e been wrought by the eloquence of an oiator 
111 the Assembly. His appeal moved the hearts of his countiymen 
to a national effort, and an Athenian aimy w^ent foith to lay the first 
stone of their country’s gieatness. 

An intimate fiiend of Solon took pait in the enteiprise, — Pisis- Pisistrahts 
tratus, son of Hippociates, whose home and estates were neai [pole- 
Brauron, It has been thought that Pisistratus w^as the polemarch 
the year, but it is more probable that he w'as only a general sub- ^ 

ordinate to the polemarch He helped the expedition to a successful Conqtms 
issue. Not only was the disputed island wrested fiom Megara, but Salamti 
he captured the poit of Nisaea over against the island. We may 
conjecture that Nisaea w^as surprised fiist, and that its capture 
enabled the Athenians to occupy Salamis. Thus, though Pisistratus 
was associated wath the conquest of Nisaea, not with the conquest of 
Salamis, it was to him, along with his fiiend Solon -w^ho inspired the 
enterprise, that the great achievement w'as really due. The seizuie 
of her port was a great shock to the trade of Megara. It w^as indeed 
afterw^ards restoied, when peace w^as made thiough the mediation of 
Sparta ; but the hopes of Athenian policy, which its possession 
aioused, are reflected in the legend, created at this time, that Nisus 
the Megarian heio w^as a son of Pandlon an eatly Athenian king. 

Shortly afterw'ards the text of the Ihad w'hich assumed, as we shall 
see, its final shape at Athens, was tampered with. The Athenians 
entered m that veneiable record the political geography which they 
desired. In the Catalogue of the Ships (wheie Megara has no {See adoz’e, 
independent place, she is counted as a city of Boeotia), two verses A ) 
w'ere inserted implying that Salamis belonged to Athens m the time 
of the Trojan ivai There is no reason to suppose that theie was any 
truth in this prehistoric claim. But Salamis now became permanently 
annexed to Attica. The island w^as afterwards divided in lots among 
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ClnuJis in Athenian citizens, who were called deruchsox “lot-holdeis ’’ Salamis, 
Salami^ unlike Eleusis, ^\as not incorporated in Attica, though it was neater 
Athens. Theie ha\e been found fragments of a document msciibed 
on a stone-pillar, peihaps (but it ts difficult to judge the dates of 
early Attic writings) not many years later than the conquest, — a 
decree of the people nhich concerns the settlement of Salamis ; one 
Athenian of the eailiest scriptured stones of Athenian history, and the eaihest 
decice example we possess of a decree of the Athenian people. The old 
inhabitants of the island were to pay the same taxes as the 
“Athenians ” and to serve m the aimy, but they weie to dwell on 
their faims in the island, and were not to let their lots to others 
under pam of a fine. 

The conquest of Salamis was a decisive ev’eiit for Athens. Hei 
territory was now lounded off; she had complete command of the 
landlocked Eleusiman bay, it was she who now thieatened Megaia 

Sect 2. Athens under Pisistratus 

The conqueioi of Nisaea was the hero of the day. By professing 
democratic doctrines and practising popular arts, he ingratiated him- 
self with those extreme democrats who, being bitterly opposed to the 
nobles and not satisfied by the Solonian compromise, were outside 
both the Plain and the Coast. Pisistratus thus organised a new 
Iparty which was called the Hill, as it laigely consisted of the pooi 
The Ihillsmen of the highlands of Attica ; but it also included the hektemors, 
Hilhmen whom Solon had done little, and many discontented men, who, 
la been impoverished by Solon’s measuie of cancelling 

Pisistratus Did debts. With this party at his back, Pisistratus aimed at no 
seize:, the ggg a thing than grasping the supreme power for himself. One 
561-Ti'c appeared in th^,. agora, wounded, he said, by a foul attack of 

Archoii ’shi/^^^ political foes — his foes because he was a friend of the people ; 
of Corneas, and he showed wounds which he bore. In the Assembly, packed 
{Kopvpr}- \yy the Hillsmen, a bodyguard of fifty clubsmen was voted to him on 
(popoL ) proposal of Aristion. We have a monument, which we may 

associate with the authoi of this memorable act, in a sepulchral slab 
discovered near Brauron, on which is finely wrought in very low 
The stele 0/ relief the poi trait of “Aristion ” standing armed by his tombstone; 
Anstion jt is hardly loo bold to recognise in this contemporary sculpture 

the fiiend of Pisistratus, when we remember that the home of the 
Pisistratid family was at Brauron. Having secured his bodyg-uard 
— the first step in the tyrant’s piogress — Pisistratus seized the 
acropolis, and made himself master of the state. 

It was the fate of Solon to live long enough to see the establish- 
ment of the tyranny which he dreaded. We know not what part he 
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had taken m the troubled woi Id of politics since his return to Athens. 
The story was ^ invented that he called upon the citi7ens to aim 
themselves against the tyiant, but called in 
vain ; and that then, laying his arms outside 
the threshold of his house, he cried, I have 
aided, so far as I could, my countiy and/ 
the constitution, and I appeal to others to do 
likewise.” Nor has the story that he lefused 
to live under a tyranny and sought refuge 
with his Cyprian friend the king of Soli, any 
good foundation We know only that in 
his later years he enjoyed the pleasures of 
wine and love, and that he survived but a 
short time the seizure of the tyianny by 
Pisistratus, who at least treated the old man 
with respect. 

The discord of parties had smoothed the 
way for the schemes of Pisistratus ; but his 
success led in turn to the union of the two/' 
other parties, the Plain and the Coast, 
against him, and at the end of about five 
years they succeeded in driving him out 
But new disunion followed, and Megacles the 
leader of the Coast seems to have quanelled^ 
not only vith the Plain but with his own 
party. At all events, he sought a reconcilia- 
tion with Pisistratus and undeitook to help 
him back to the tyranny on condition that | 
the tyiant wedded his daughter. The legend 
is that the partisans of Pisistiatus found in 
Paeania, an Attic village, a woman of loftier 
than common stature, whom they arrayed in 
the guise of the goddess Athena Pier name ^ 
was Phye. Then heralds, on a certain day, I 
entered Athens, ciying that Pallas herself was j 
leading back Pisistratus. Piesently a car | 
arrived bearing the tyrant and Phye ; and the 
trick deceived all the common folk. 

But the coalition of Pisistratus with 
Megacles was not more abiding than that 

of Megacles with Lycurgus. By a former wife 1 Pisistiatus had two 
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^ Her name is unknown Pisistratus had also inauied Timonnssa an Aigi\o 
woman, whom, being a foreigner, Attic law did not recognise as a legal wife. 
The sons of Timonassa, Ipphon and Hegesistiatus, weie therefoie technically 
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sons— Hippias and Hippaichus , and as he desired to create a 
d> nasty, he feaied that, if he had oftsprmg by a second \Mfc, the 
inteiests of his oldei sons might be injured and family dissei^sions 
ensue. So, tlmugh he went thtough the form of maniage with the 
d.iiightei of l\Iegacles, as he had promised, he did not tieat het as 
his wife Mcgacles was enraged when the tyrands neglect 1 cached 
his eais; he made common cause wath the enemies of Pisistratus 
and succeeded in drinng him out for the second time, peihaps m the 
same year m which he had been lestoied 

The second exile lasted for about ten yeais, and Pisistiatus spent 
it m foimmg new' connexions in Macedonia. On the Theimaic gulf 
he oiganised the inhabitants of the neighbomhood of Rhaecelus into 
some soit of a city-state. He exploited the gold mines of Mount 
Pangaeus near the Stryinon, and foimed a force of mercenaiy soldieis, 
thus providing himself wath money and men to recover his position 
at Athens. He w^as suppoited by Lygdamis, the tyrant of Naxos, and 
by the friendship of other Greek states, such as Thessaly, which he 
had cultivated in the days of his powder. The aiistocracy of Eietnan 
hoi semen w’ere w'ell-disposed to him, and their city was an admirable 
basis for an attack upon Athens. When he landed at Maiathon, his 
adherents flocked to his standai d The citizens who were loyal to 
the constitutional go\ eminent maiched foith, and were defeated 
in battle at Pallene. Resistance wns at an end, and once more 
Pisistiatus had the powder m his hands. This time he kept it 

The rule of Pisistiatus may be described as a constitutional 
tyranny. He did not stop the wdieels of the democracy, but he 
guided the machine entirely at his owm will. The constitution of Solon 
seems to have been pieserved in its essential features, though in some 
details the lapse of time may have brought modifications. Thus it 
is possible that even befoie the first success of Pisistratus the assess- 
ment according to measures of corn and oil had been converted into 
an assessment in money. And as money became moie plentiful 
the earlier standards for the division of classes ceased to have the 
old significance. A man wdio at the beginning of the sixth century 
just reached the standard of the first class wxas passing rich ; fifty yeais 
later he w^ould be comparatively poor. But it was not to the interest of 
the tyrant to laise the census for political office. Various measures of 
policy were adopted by him to protect his position, while he preserved 
the old forms of government. He managed to exert an influence on 
the appointment of the archons, so as to secure peisonal adherents, and 
one of his owm family generally held some office. This involved the 

illegitimate, but socially, doubtless, no stain was attached to them PJegesistiatus 
seems to have been aftei wards legitimised and made a citizen , perhaps it was on 
this occasion that he received his other name Thessalus, 
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SQbpension or modification of the system of lot intioduced by vSoloii 
'ihe tyrant kept up a standing foice of paid soldiers — among them, [^') 
peihaps, Scythian aicheis, whom we see portiayed on Attic \aseb f)f 
the time And he kept in his power, as hostages, the cinldren of some (3) 
noble families which he suspected Most indeed of his moie piommcnt 
opponents, including the Alcmaconids, had left Attica, and the laige 
estates which they abandoned w^eie at his disposal 

These estates gave him the means of sohing a pi oblem which 
Solon had left unsolved, and of satisfying the expectations of a large 
numbei of lus supporters He divided the vacant lands into lots Abontw/i 
and gave them to the laboureis who had worked on these and othei 
estates. Thus the w'ay was piepaied foi the total abolition of the 
hektemors. They became practically peasant propiietois, and they 



had to pay only the land-tax, amounting to one-tenth of the produce. The 
Land w^as also g^iven to many needy people wfiio idled in the city, 
and loans of money to start them. Tlie tax of a tenth, imposed 
on all estates, framed an impoitant source of the tyi ant’s revenue, 
and it is generally supposed that he introduced it. But this is not 
probable. We may take it that this land-tax was an older institution 
•which continued under Pisistratus, until either he or his sons w’-ere 
able, through an increase of levenue from other souices, to reduce it 
to one-twentieth. It has been plausibly suggested that this increase 
of revenue came from the silver mines of Laurion, which now per- 
haps began to be more effectively wmrked. His possessions on the 
Stryinon were another mainstay of the finance of Pisistratus. He 
exerted himself to improve agriculture, and undei his influence the 
olive, which had long ago found a home in Attica, was planted 
all over the land. 
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Under Pisistuitus Athens lested from the disti actions of paity 
strife, and the old parties gradually disappeared. The mass of dis- 
contented hektemois was absorbed in the class of peasant piopnctors 
Thus the people enjoyed a tianquil period of economical and political 
development And as the free foims of the constitution were pre- 
served, the masses, in the Assembly and in the Law-couits, received 
a training in the loutine at least of public affaiis, which lendered 
them fit for the demociacy which was to ensue when the tyranny waas 
meithiDwn. 

lorei^n Abroad it w^as the consistent policy of Pisistratus to piescive 

po^uy peaceful relations wath other states Aegina indeed was openly the 
rival of Athens, and humbled Ivlegara could hardly be aught save 
sullen. But Athens was on fiiendly terms with both the rival powers 
of the Peloponnesus, Sparta and Argos ; and Thebes, and Thessaly, 
and the Eretrian knights had helped the tyiant in the days of his 
adversity His influence extended to the banks of the Strymon and 
the coast of Macedonia, as we have already seen ; and he had a sub- 
servient fiiend in Lygdamis of Naxos, whom he had installed as 
tyrant over the Naxian people. 

Athejis It w^as doubtless wuth the object of injuring the Megarian trade 

on the Pontic coin, and gaining some counterpoise to Meganan power 

' region of the Propontis, that Athens made hei first venture m 

Slgemn, distant seas. It w^as about forty yeais befoie Pisistratus became 
tyrant that Athens seized the Lesbian fortress of Sigeum on the 
shore of the Tioad at the entrance to the Hellespont The friend- 
ship of Miletus, mother of many Pontic colonies, favoured this enter- 
prise, wdnch however involved Athens in a conflict with Mytilene 
whose power and settlements extended along the shores of the straits. 
Mytilene, failing to recover the fortress, built another, the Achilleon, 
close by, which cut off the Athenians from the sea. It has been 
already told how the statesman Pittacus was engaged in this war and 
slew an Athenian commander m single combat, and how the poet 
Alcaeus threw away his shield. It would seem that while Athens 
was absorbed in her party conflicts at home, Sigeum slipped from 
her hands, and that the recapture of it was one of the achievements 
of Pisistratus. The tyrant show^ed the importance he attached to it 
(535-27 ^’.^Oby installing one of his sons as governor. The statesmen who first 
sent Athenian soldiers to the shoies of the Hellespont had in tiuth 
opened up a new path for Athenian policy, and Pisistratus pursued 
Atqnhi- that path. It was not long befoie a much greater acquisition than 
^ThUan made in the same region , but this acquisition, though 

Cheri,onese the good-will, and even under the auspices, of Pisistratus, 

(559-6?) was made by one who was his political rival and opponent. Miltiades, 
Miltiadcs. son of Cypselus, belonged to the noble family of the Philaids, and 
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wab one of the leadeis of the Plain It was after the usuipation of 
Pisistiatus, that as he sat one day in the poreh of his countiy-house 
at Laciadae on the load fiom Athens to Eleusis, he saw a company 
of men in Thiacian dress, and armed with spears, passing along the 
load He called out to them, invited them into his house, and ptof- 
fered them hospitality They weie Dolonci, natnes of the Ihiacian 
Cheisoncse, and they had come to Greece m search of a helper, who 
should have the stiength and skill to defend them against their 
noithein neighbours, who w'ere piessing them haid in wai. They 
had gone to Delphi, and the oracle had bidden them invite the man 
wdio hist ofteied them enteitainment aftei they left the shiine Mil- 
tiades, thus designated by the god, obeyed the call of the Thiacians, 
not reluctant to lea^e his country fallen undei a tyianfs uile 

The ciicumstances of the foundation of Athenian power in the 
Chersonese weie thus wrought by the story-shaping instinct of the 
Gieeks into a picturesque tale. The simple fact seems to ha\e been 
that the Dolonci applied diiectly to Athens, inviting the settlement 
of an Athenian colony m their midst Pisistiatus was well pleased 
to promote Athenian influence on the Hellespontme shoies ; and the 
selection of jMiltiades was not unwelcome to him, since it removed 
a dangerous subject We may feel no doubt that it was as an oecist 
duly chosen by the Athenian people that Miltiades went forth, blessed 
by the Delphic oracle, to the land of his Thracian guests. Put the oecist 
w’ho w^ent forth, as it was said, to escape tyranny, became absolute 
ruler in his new^ country. He ruled as a Thiacian prince over the 
Dolonci ; he luled as a tyrant over his Athenian feliow^-settleis. He 
protected the peninsula against invasions from the north by a wall 
wTich he built across the neck from Cardia to Pactye. We hear of 
his w'ar wuth Lampsacus and his friendship with the king of Lydia. 

It IS not too much to say that Pisistratiis took the fiist steps on 
the path wfliich led Athens to empue. That path had indeed been 
pointed out to him by nameless predecessors , but his swoid con- 
quered Salamis ; under his auspices Athens won a footing on both 
shores of the Plellespont. We cannot estimate too highly the states- Tinporiana 
manship which sought a field for Athenian enterprise in the regions 
of the Piopontis. The Ionian cities had forestalled Athens in ventuimg 
into the v^ast spaces of the eastern sea and winning- the products of Helhsponi, 
its shoies. But though she entered into the contest late, she w'as 
destined to outstrip both her fiiend Miletus, and Megara her foe. 
iMany yeais indeed were still to run before her ships dominated the 
Euxine ; but it w’as much that she now set her posts as a watcher on 
either side of the nanow gate 

Wheie the sea-iidge of Ilelle hangs heavier, and east upon west wateis 
bieak. 
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risibtratus stiongh abserted the claim of Athens to be the motliei 
and leadei of the Ionian bianch of the Greek lace The tem[dc of 
Apollo in Delos, the island of hib mythical biith, had been long a 
leligious centie of the lonians on both sides of the Aegean Thcie, 
as an ancient hymn sang, ‘‘the long-iobed lonians gathei with their 
childien and then wives,” to honoui Apollo with dance and song- and 
games ‘‘a stiangci who came upon the lonians in their thiong, 
seeing the men and the fair-gndled women and the swift ships and 
all then wealth, would say that they w^eie beings fiee foi e\er from 
death and eld ” Pisistiatus “ puiiiied ” the sacied spot by digging 
up all the tombs that weie wathin sight of the sanctuary and 
lemovmg the bones of the dead to anothei pait of the island. 

And Athens took not only the Ionian festival under her special 
caie, but also the great Ionian epics. It was piobably tow^irds the 
end of his reign that Pisistiatus and his son Hippaichus took in hand 
the wwk of ananging and waiting down the Homeiic poems Since 
the poet of Chios had composed the Ihad,^ since another Ionian poet 
had framed the Odyssey,^ new parts had been added by their 
sLiccessois ; such as the Catalogue of the Ships and the poem of 
Dolon The minstrels who recited Homer, at the Delian festival for 
example, adheied to no very stiict ordei of parts m their recitations, 
and discrepancies weie inevitable both m the oider and in the text. 
At the instance of Pisistratus, some men of letters undeitook the 
task of fixing definitely the text of both poems, and wiote them 
down m the old Attic alphabet. Thus Athens became one of the 
birth-cities of Homei ; the lhad and Odyssey assumed their final 
shape theie. But what the Athenians did for Plomer was entirely 
an achievement in literary ciiticism ; it was in no way a woik of 
original composition. We may say that the Pisistratean revision of 
Homer was the beginning of literaiy criticism m Europe Some 
liberties indeed were taken with the text ; a line or two were added, 
a line or two may have been omitted, for the sake of the political 
interest or the vanity of Athens We have met an instance m 
icgard to Salainis. The Homeric entei prise of Pisistratus w^as 
thoroughly successful 5 Athens grew to be the centre of the Greek 
book tiade, and the Athenian text was circulated thiough the whole 
Gieekwotld But befoie this cu dilation began, it had been copied out 
in a new shape. About half a century later, Athenian poets began to 
give up the old Attic alphabet and use the more convenient Ionic 
alphabet instead Homer was then copied out of the Attic letters 
into the Ionic, and our texts are still disfigured by some eriors which 
aiose in the process. 

The immediate pui-pose of the revision of Pisistratus was to 
regulate the Homeric recitations which he had made a feature pf the 
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.qreat Panathcnaic febtudl This feast had been lemodellcd, if not Tht Pah- 
founded, shoitly before he seized the t)ianny, and, on tlic pattern 
the national gatherings at Olxmpia and Delpln, ^^as held e\eiy fouith 
year. It was celebiated with athletic and musical contests, but the jn 

ccntie and motive of the feast was the ^leat piucession which went on the ute 
up to the house of Athena on hei hill, to otYer her a lobe woven by of thehiio 
the hands of Athenian maidens The “iich fane^^ of Athena, _ 

wheiem she accorded Eiechtheus a place, had the distinction of by- 

passing into the Homeric poems. It was situated near the northern Athena 
cliff ; and to the south of it a new^ house had been reared for the 
goddess of the city to inhabit, close to the ruins of the palace of the 
ancient kings It had been built befoie the da\s of Pisistratus, but 
it w^as probably he wEo encompassed it with a Done colonnade p/e, atom-- 
F'rom Its length this temple w^as known as the House of the Hundred — 
Feet, and many of the low^est stones of the w^alls, still lying in their 
places, show' us its site and shape The triangular gables displaced 
wdiat Attic sculptors of the day could achieve Hitheito the favoiii- PoiAans 
ite mateiial of these sculptois had been the soft maily limestone ami 
of the Piraeus, and by a curious stroke of luck some sti iking 
specimens of such work — Zeus encounteimg the threeTieaded 
Typhon, Heiacles destroying the Hydra— have been partly preseued, i,i Pms- 
the early efforts of an art wdiich a hundred and fifty yeais w'ould tmtean 
bring to perfection. But now— in the second half of the sixth ^ 
centuiy — Greek sculptors have begun to w^ork in a nobler and harder 
material; and on one of the pediments of the lenovated temple of 600 
Athena Polias the battle of the Gods and Giants w’as wi ought in i? c ) 
Parian marble. Athena herself m the centie of the composition, 
slaying Enceladus with her spear, may still be seen and admired. 

But the tyrant planned a greater w'Oik than the new sanctuaiy on 
the hill. Down below^, south-eastward from the citadel, on the banks tomachym 
of the Ilisus, he began the building of a great Done temple for the Pists- 
Olympian Zeus. He began but nevei finished it, nor his sons 
him. So immense w'as the scale of his plan that Athens, even wEen"^ 
she reached the height of her dominion and fulfilled many of ihe 
aspirations of Pisistratus, never ventured to undertake the burden of 
completing it. A full completion was indeed to come, though in a Computed 
shape far dilferent fiom the old Athenian’s plan; but not until 
Athens and Greece had been gathered under the wings of a pow’er 
which had ail Europe at its feet The iicbly ornamented capitals of 
the few lofty pillais which still stand belong to the w'ork of the 
Roman emperor, but w^e must remember that the generations of 
Athenians, with wdiom this history has to do. saw only plain Doric 
columns there, the monument of the w'ealth and ambition of the tyrant 
wdio had done moie for their city than they cared to think. 
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Pisistratus was indeed scrupulous and zealous in all matters con- 
cerned ^\ith leiigion, and his sons more than himself. But no act of 
Ins was moie fiuitful in lesiilts than what he did for the woiship of 
Dionysus In the maishes on the south side of the Aieopagus the 
bacchic god had an ancient sanctuaiy, of which the foundations ha\e 



Fig 68 — Athena slaying a Giant ffrom a pediment of the old temple of 
Athena on the Athenian acropolis) 


been recently uncovered ; but Pisistiatus built him a new house at 
the foot of the Aci'opolis, and its rums have not yet wholly disappeared. 
In connexion with this temple Pisistratus instituted a new festival, 
called the Great Dion3’'sia of the City, and it completely overshadowed 
the older feast of the Winepress (Lenaea), which still continued to be 
held in the first days of spiing at the temple of the Marshes. The 
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chief feature of the Diunvbiac feasts Mas the chon of satyrs, the god’s 
attendants, M'ho danced aiound the altai clothed in goat-skins, and 
sang Iheir '^goat song.” But it became usual for the leader of the 
danceis, mIio Mas also the composer of the song, to separate himself 
from his felloMs and hold speech Muth them, assuming the chai- 
acter of some peison connected Mith the events Mhich the song cele- 
brated, and M^earing an appiopiiate dress Such perfoimances, which 
at the ruial feasts had been aiianged by pnvate enterprise, weie 
made an official pait of the Great Dionysia, and thus taken under 
state piotection, in the form of a ‘Wiagic” contest, two oi more 
choiuses competing for a prize. It w'as the woik of a geneiation 
to develop these simple lepresentations into a true diama, by 
differentiating the satyric element. Legends not connected with D/J'eren- 
Dionysus were chosen for lepresentation, and the danceis appeared, tmtiou of 
not in the bacchic goat-diess, but in the costume suitable for their 
part in the stoiy This peiformance w^as divided into thiee acts , 
the dancers changed their costumes for each act ; and only at the end drama 
did they come foiwvaid in then true goat-guise and perform a piece [Tnlo^v ) 
w'hich preserved the original satyric chaiacter of “tragedy” Then (Saiyrtc 
their pieponderant importance w^as by degiees diminished, and a ) 

second actor w^as introduced ; and by a development of tins kind, 
hidden from us in its details, the goat song of the days of Pisistratus 
giew^ into the tragedy of Aeschylus. 

The popularity of the worship of Dionysus at Athens in the Dumysrac 
days of Pisistratus might be obseived in the w'orkshops of the 
potters. No subject w'as more favoured than Dionysiac scenes by 
the artists—^Exekias and his fellow^s— who painted the black-figuied 
jars of this period. There is another thing w'hich the student of Heracles on 
history may leain among the graceful vessels of the potters of 
Athens. On the jars of the Pisistratean age the deeds of Heiacles’^^^lV^^. 
are a favourite theme, while Theseus is little regarded. But before the eic, {c. 570- 
golden age of vase-paintmg sets in, about the lime of the fall of 5ioi?.c.). 
the Pisistratids, Theseus has begun to seize the popular imagination Theseus on 
as the gieat Attic hero, and this is reflected m paintings on the cups 
of Euphronius and the other brilliant masteis of the red-figured 
style. If we remember that Theseus was specially associated w'lth 470 zj.c). 
the hill countiy of noith Attica, which was the stronghold of the 
Pisistratean party, w^e may be tempted to infer that the glorification 
of Theseus was partly due to the policy of Pisistratus. 

But besides caring for the due honours of the gods, the tyrant 
busied himself with such humbler matters as the improvement of the 
water-supply of Athens. W^est and south- w^est of the Aciopolis, in 
the locky valley between the Aieopagais and the Pnyx, his water- Aqueducts, 
w'orks have recently come to light. A cistern there received the 
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wateis which an aqueduct conv^e>ed fiom the uppei stieam of the 
Ills us It IS indeed on this side of Athens, south and west of the 
oldest Athens of all, that the chief stone memorials of tlie a^c of 
Pisistratus stood, apait fiom ^\hat he may ha\e built on the Aciopohs 
itself But he not only built ; he also demolished. He pulled down 
the old city-wall, and for more than half a centuiy xYthens was an 
un walled tON\n 


Tegeate 
war, c. 
560-50 (?) 
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Si.cr. 3 Growth of Sparta, and the Peloponnesian 
League 

While a tyiant uas moulding the destinies of Athens, the growth 
of the Spaitan powei had changed the political aspect of the 
Peloponnesus. About the middle of the sixth century Sparta won 
successes against her noithein neighbouis Tegea and Argos ; and in 
consequence of these successes she became the predominant power in 
the peninsula 

Eastern Arcadia is marked by a large plain, high above the sea- 
level ; the \’illages m the north of tins plain had coalesced into the 
town of Alantinea, those in the south had been united in Tegea. 
Sparta had gradually pressed up to the borders of the Tegean 
territory, and a long war was the result. This war is associated with 
an interesting legend based on the tiadition that the Laconian hero 
Orestes was buned in Tegea. When the Spartans asked the Delphic 
oracle whether they might hope to achieve the conquest of Arcadia, 
Orestes, they received a promise that the god would give them Tegea. Then, 
on account of this answer, they went forth against Tegea with fetters, 
but were defeated ; and bound in the fetters which they had bi ought 
to bind the Tegeates were compelled to till the Tegean plain. 
Pleiodotus professed that in his day the very fetters hung m the 
temple of Athena Alea, the protectress of Tegea. War went on, 
and the Spartans, invariably defeated, at last consulted the oiacle 
again. The god bade them bring back the bones of Orestes, but 
they could find no tiace of the hero’s burying-place, and they asked 
the god once moie. This time they received an oracle couched in 
obscure enigmatic words : 

Among Aicadian hills a level space 

ITolds Tegea, where blow two blasts perfoice 
And woe is laid on woe and face to face 
Striker and counter-stiiker , there the coise 
Thou seekest lies, even Agamemnon’s son ; 

Convey him home and victory is won. 

This did not help them much. But it befell that, during a truce with 
the Tegeates, a certain Lichas, a Spaitan man, was m Tegea and 
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entering a smith’s shop saw the piocess of beating out non. The 
smith ni conveisation told him that \Mshing to dig a well m his 
courtyard he had found a coffin se\en cubits long and within it a 
coipse of the same length, wffiich he leplaced. Ljchas guessed at 
once that he had w'on the solution of the oiacuUi enigma, and 
returning to Spaita communicated his disco\ery. The court yaid was 
lined fiom the reluctant smith, the coffin was found, and the bones 
bi ought home to Laconia. Then Tegea w'as conquered, and here w'e 
letuin from fable to fact The territory of the Aicadian city w^as not 
treated like Messenia ; it was not incoiporated in the teriitory of 
Lacedaemon. It became a dependent state, contnbuting a military 
contingent to the army of its conqueior; and it bound itself to 
haibour no Mcssenians wnthin its boideis 

At tins period the counsels of Sparta seem to ha\e been guided 
by Chilon, whose name became proverbial foi wusdom. It was much 
about the same time, peihaps shoitly aftei the \ictoiy over Tegea, Sj>aria 
that vSpaita at length succeeded m loundmg off the frontier of Laconia conquers 
on the noith-eastein side by WTCSting the disputed leiritory 
Thyreatis from Aigos The armies of the two states met in the ^ 

maichkind, but the Spaitan kings and the Aigive chiefs agreed to 
decide the dispute by a combat betw'een thiee hundred chosen 
^'champions on either side. The stoiy is that all the six himclrecl 
' irveie slam except thiee, one Spartan and tw^o Argives ; and that while 
the Aigives huiiied home to announce their victory, the Spaitan — 
>(5)thryades -was his name — remained on the field and elected a 
trophy. In any case, the Inal w^as futile, for both parties claimed 
the victory and a battle w^as fought in which the Aigues w^ere utteily 
'defeated. Thyicatis was the last terntonal acquisition of Spaita. 

"'She changed her policy, and instead of aiming at gaming new’ 
territory, she endeavoined to make the whole Peloponnesus a sphere 
of Lacedaemonian influence. This change of policy w’as exhibited m 
her dealing with Tegea 

The defeat of Argos placed Spaita at the head of the peninsula. The Felo- 
All the Peloponnesian states, except Argos and Achaea, w'ere enrolled pnnesian 
in a loose confedeiacy, engaging themselves to supply military con- 
tingents in the common interest, Lacedaemon being the leader. The 
meetings of the confedeiacy w^ere held at Sparta, and each mem- siip)emacy 
ber sent representatives. Corinth leadily joined ; for Corinth w^as 
natuially ranged against Aigos, w'hile her commercial rival, tlie 
island state of Aegina, w^as a friend of Aigos. Periander had 
already inflicted a blow upon the Argives by seizing Epidaurus 
and thus cutting off their nearest communications with Aegma The 
other Isthmian state, Megara, in which the lule of the nobles had 
been restored, w^as also enrolled. Everywhere Sparta exerted her 
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influence to nuuntdin oli^aichy, eveiywhere she discountenanced 
democracy , so that hei supremacy had important consequences foi 
the constitutional de\ elopment of the Peloponnesian states. 

In noithein Gieece the power of the Thessalians was declining ; 
and thus Spaita became the stiongest state m Gieece in the second 
half of the sixth centtin She w'as on the most fiicndly terms with 
Athens throughout the leign of Pisistratus , but the tyiant wvrs care- 
ful to maintain good lelations wuth Argos also. With Aigos heiself 
indeed Athens had no cause for collision, but the luahy wdiich 
existed betw^ecn Athens and Aegina naturally langed Athens and 
Algos m opposite camps. It w^as, perhaps, not long* before the 
accession of Pisistratus that the Athenians had landed forces m 
Aegnna and had been repulsed with Aigne help. The policy of 
Pisistratus avoided a conflict wflli his island neighbour and courted 
the fnendship of Aigos , but the deeper antagonism is shown by the 
embargo which Argos and Aegina placed upon the nnpoitation of 
Attic potteiy The excavations of the temple of the Aigne Heia 
have illustiated this hostile ineasuie ; hardly any fragments of Attic 
pottery, dating from the period of Pisistiatus ot fifty yeais after his 
death, have been found m the piecinct 

Sect. 4. Fall of the Pisistratids and Intervention 
OF Sparta 

When Pisistratus died, his eldest son Hippias took his place 
Hipparchus helped him in the goveininent, while Thessalus took 
little or no share in politics. The general policy of Pisistratus, both 
in home and foreign affairs, was continued. But the court of Athens 
seems to have acquired a mote distinctive literary flavour. Hippias, 
who was a learned student of oracles, and Hipparchus were abreast 
of the most modern culture. The eminent poets of the day came 
to their court. Simonides of Ceos, famous for his choral odes , 
Anacreon of Teos, boon companion, singer of wane and love , Lasus 
of Hermione, who made his mark by novelties in the treatment of 
the dithyiamb, and amused his leisure hours by composing “hissless 
hymns,” in which the sound s did not occur — all these were invited 
or w’elcomed by Hipparchus. One of the most prominent figures in 
this society was Onomacritus, a leligious teacher,’^ whoj^qqk_part m 
preparing the new edition of Homer. ~ 

The first serious blow ailhed at the power of the tyrants was due 
to a personal grudge, not to any widespread dissatisfaction ; but 
nevertheless it produced a series of effects which resulted in the 
fall of the tyranny. It would seem — but conflicting accounts of 
^ See below, p. 317. 
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the affair weie 111 ciiculation — that Hipparchus^ offence to 

a comely young man named Haimodius and his Io\cr Aristogiton 
It IS said that Hippaichus ^\as m lo\e with Harmodius, and, \\hen 
his wooing nas lejectedj avenged himself by putting a slight on the 
youth^s sister, refusing to allow hei to bear a basket ’’ in the 
Panathenaic procession. Harmodius and Aiistognton then foimed (5^4 ) 

the plan of slaying the tyrants, and chose the day of that piocession, 
because they could then, ^\lthout laismg suspicion, appear publicly 
with arms. Veiy few vere initiated m the plot, as it was expected 
that nhen the fiist blow was struck, the citizens vould declaie them- 
selves for fieedoin But, as the hour approached, it was observed 
that one of the conspirators was engaged m speech vith Hippias in 
the outer Ceiamicus. His fellows leapt hastily to the conclusion 
that their plot was betrayed, and, giving up the idea of attacking 
Hippias, rushed to the market-place and slew Hipparchus neKX tht Mioder 0/ 
Leokorion Harmodius was cut dovn by the mercenaries, and 
Aiistogiton, escaping for the moment, was afterwards captured, 
tortured, and put to death. 

At the time no sympathy was manifested, little perhaps felt, for Ha)sh ruh 
the conspiratois. But their act led to a complete change in the 0/ Ihppi as 
government of Hippias Not knowing what ramifications the plot 
might have, or what dangers might still lurk about his feet, he 
became a hard and suspicious despot. He foitified klunychia, to 
have a post on the shoie, from which he might at any hour flee over- 
seas, and he began to turn his eyes towards Persia, where a new 
powei had begun to cast its shadow over the Hellenic world. Then 
many Athenians came to hate him, and longed to shake off the reins 
of tyianny , and they began to cherish the memory of Haimodius 
and Aristogiton as tyrant-slayeis. 

The overthrow of the tyranny was chiefly brought about by the Temple of 
Alcmaeonids, who desiied to ictuin to Athens, and could not win Delphi 
their desne so long as the Pisistratids were in power They had 
taken care to cultivate an intimacy with the piiesthood of Delphi, 
which they now ‘turned to account. The old sanctuaiy of Apollo 
had been burned down by a mischance, and it was resolved to build 
a new temple at an enormous cost ^ A Panhellenic subsciiption was 54^-7 
organised, and by this means about a quarter of the needed money 
was laised ; the rest w^as defrayed fiom the resources of Delphi. 

The Alcmaeonids undertook the contract for the work, and the story 
went that a frontage of Parian marble was added at then owm 

^ Accoiding to another stoiy, Thessalus 

“ 300 talents, perhaps ^^100,000, which, in those days when money was 
scaice and the fortunes of the richest weie small, would conespond to six 01 
seven times as much nowadays 
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expense, poi os-stone haviig been specified in the agiecmcnt The 
temple was not unworthy of the greatest shrme of Hellas An 
Athenian poet has sung of the '‘glancing light of the two fair 
faces’’ of the pillaied house of Loxias, and has vividly described 
sculptuied metopes wnth hcioes destioymg monsteis, and a pedi- 
ment with the gods quelling the giants^ It must ha\c been about 
the time when the new temple was approaching its completion, or 
soon after, that to the holy buildings of Delphi w‘as added one 
of the iichest of all The islandeis of Siphnos spent some of the 
wxalth which they dug out of their gold-mines, in making themselves 
a tieasiuy at the mid-centre of the earth, and its lemams, lecently 
lecoveied, show^ us the richness of its decoration Perhaps this 
building marks the height of Siphman piosperity Befoie a hundred 
yeais had passed, their supply of precious metal was withdrawal ; 
their mmeis had got below the sea-level, and the watet filtering m 
cut them off fiom the sources of their w'ealth. 

Large sums of money passed through the hands of the 
Alcmaconids during the building of the temple, and their enemies 
said that this enabled them to hire mercenaries for their design on 
Attica. Their first attempt w^as a failure. They and other exiles 
seized Leipsydiion, a strong position on a spur of Mount Parnes 
looking dowm on Paeamdae and Acharnae ; but they were too few to 
take the field by themselves, and the people had no desire to drive 
out the tyrant for the sake of setting up an oligarchy of nobles. 
They weie soon forced to abandon their fortress and leave Attica 
Convinced that they could only accomplish their schemes by foreign 
help, they used their influence with the Delphic oracle to put pressure 
on Sparta Accoidmgly, whenever the Spartans sent to consult the 
god, the response always was : " First free Athens.” 

It has already been said that the Pisistratids cultivated the 
friendship of Sparta, and after his biothei’s muider Hippias w^as 
more anxious than ever not to break with her. But the diplomacy 
of the Alcmaeonids, of whose clan Cleisthenes, son of Megacles, 
was at this time head, supported as it was by the influence of Delphi, 
finally prevailed, and the Spartans consented to force freedom upon 
Athens. Perhaps they thought the dealings of Hippias with Persia 
suspicious ; he had mariied his daughter Archedice to a son of the 
tyrant of Lampsacus, w^ho w^as knowm to have influence at the 
Persian court. 

A first expedition of the Spaitans under Anchimolius was utterly 
routed with the help of a body of Thessalian cavalry ; but a second 
led by king Cleomenes defeated the Thessalians, and Hippias was 


1 Euripides, in the Ion, 185 
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blockaded in the Aciopoiis When his children, whom he was 
sending secietly into safety abroad, fell into the hands of his enemies, 
he capitulated, and, on condition that they were given back, undei- 
took to leave Attica within h\e days. He and all his house departed 
to Sigeum ; and a pillar was set up on the Acropolis, recording the 
sentence which condemned the Pisistratids to perpetual disfranchise- 
ment {atiniia) 

Thus the tyrants had fallen, and with the aid of Sparta Athens 
vas fiee. It 'was not sui prising that when she came to value her 
libcity she loved to turn away from the ciicumstances m which it 
was actually wmn and linger over the romantic attempt of Harmodius 
and Aiistogiton, which might be consideied at least the prelude to 
the fall of Hippias A diinkmg-song, breathing the spirit of liberty, 
celebiated the tw’o friends who slew the tyrant, Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton became household w^oids. A skilful sculptor Antenor wrought 
a commemorative gioup of the two tyrant-siayeis, and it w'as set up, 
not very many years later, above the market-place. 

The Athenian republic had to pay, indeed, something for its 
deliverance. It was obliged to enter into the Peloponnesian league, 
of wdiich Spaita was the head ; and thus Sparta acquired a certain 
right of inteiference in the affairs of Athens. This new obligation 
was destined to lead soon to another struggle. 

Sect. 5. King Cleomenes and the Second Spartan 
Intervention 

It IS necessary heie to digress for a moment to tell of the 
strange manner of the biith of king Cleomenes, who liberated Athens. 
His father king Anaxandndas was wedded to his niece, but she 
had no childien. The Ephors, heedful that the royal family of the 
Agids should not die out, urged him to put hei away, and when he 
gainsaid, they insisted that he should take a second wife into his house 
This he did, and Cleomenes was born. But soon afterwards his fiist 
wife, hitherto childless, bore a son, who was named Dorieus. When 
the old king died, it was ruled that Cleomenes as the eldest should 
succeed, and Dorieus, who had looked forward to the kingship, was 
forced to leave Sparta. He went forth to seek his fortune in lands 
beyond the sea ; having attempted to plant a settlement m Libya, 
he led an expedition of adventure to the west ; he took pait m 
a w'ar ^of Croton with Sybaris, and then fai*ed to Sicily, with 
the design of founding a new city in the south-west country, yet he 
did not bung his purpose to pass, for he fell m a battle against 
the Carthaginians and their Elymian allies. It must also be told 
that after the birth of Dorieus his mother brought Ana.xandndas two 
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Other sons, Leonidas and Cleombrotus, both of whom we shall meet 
heieaftei. 

Afier the expulsion of the tyrant, the Athenians had to deal with 
the political piobleins, whose solution, fifty years before, had been 
postponed by the tyianiiy The main pioblem was to modify the 
constitution of Solon m such a way as to lender it piacticable. The 
old cmIs which had hmdeied the lealisation of Solon’s demociacy 
icaied their heads again as soon as Hippias had been driven out and 
the Spartans had depaited. The strife of factions, led by noble and 
influential families, broke out ; and the Coast and Plain seem to 
have lisen again m the parties of the Alcmaeonid Cleisthenes ^ and 
Ins rnal I saeora sw-^. As Clcisthenes had been the most active pio- 
moter of the revolution, Isag-oras w'as naturally supported by the secret 
adheients of the tyrant’s house The struggle at first turned m 
favour of Isagoras, who w^as elected to the chief magistracy ; but it 
w'as only foi a moment Cleisthenes won the upper hand by enlist- 
ing on his side siipeiioi numbers. He lalhed to his cause a host of 
pool men who w'ere outside the pale of citizenship, by promising to 
make them citizens Thus the victory of Cleisthenes — and the 
victory of Cleisthenes w'as the victoiy of reform — was won by the 
tin eat of physical foice ; and in the year of his rival’s archonship he 
intioduced new' democratic measures of law Isagoras was so far 
outnumbered that he had no recourse but appeal to Sparta At 
his instance the Lacedaemonians, who looked with disfavour on 
democracy, demanded that the Alcmaeonids, as a clan under a curse, ^ 
should be expelled fiom Attica; and Cleisthenes, without attempting 
resistance, left the country. But this was not enough. King Cleo- 

^ Tree show'ing the relationships of eminent Alcmaeonids in the sixth and fifth 
centuries ' 

Alcmeon. 

Megacles = Agarista of Sicyon. 

Cleisthenes the lawgivei Hippociates 


Hegacles of Alopekc | 

(ostracised) Agariste = X anthippuso 

j j Peiicles. 

Kegacles. Dmomache = Cleinias. 


Alcibiades. Cleinias, 

See above, p 179. 
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menes enteied Attica for the second time ; he expelled 700 families 
pointed out by Isagoias, and attempted to dissolve the new constitu- 
tion and to set up an oligarchy But the whole people lose m 
aims , Clcomeiies, -who had only a small band of soldieis with him, htufsrej 
was blockaded with Isagoias in the Acropolis, and'w'as forced 
capitulate on the thud day ‘‘in spite of his Spaitan spiiit Clei- " 
sthenes could now* letiirn with all the other exiles and complete 
hts woik The event w’as a check for Lacedaemon It was the 
hist, but it w'as not the last, lime that Athenian oligarchs sought 
Spartan intenention and Spaitan men-at-arms held the lull of Athena. 

Sect. 6 Reform of Cleisthenes 

Solon created the institutions, and constiucted the machinery, of 
the Athenian demociacy. We ha^e seen w’hy this machmeiy would 
not work. The fatal obstacle to its success was the political strength 
of the clans ; and Solon, by retaining the old Ionic tribes, had theic- 
with retained the clan organisation as a base of his constitution. In 
order theiefoie to make demociacy a reality, it w'as indispensable AW t/tz 
to deprive the clans of political significance and substitute a new' or- 
organisation Another giave evil during the past century had been 
the growth of local paities ; Attica had been split up into political 
sections The memoiable achievement of Cleisthenes w'as the 
invention of a totally new' organisation, a tuily brilliant and, as the 
event proved, practical scheme, which did away w'ith the Ionic 
tribes, abolished the political influence of the pliratries and clans, and Abohtioi 
superseded the system of the Naiicraries ; thus lemovmg the danger o/oM 
of the undue preponderance of social influence or local parties, and 
seeming to the wLole body of citizens a decisive and permanent 
part in the conduct of public affaiis 

Taking the map of Attica as he found it, consisting of betw'een 
one and two hundred demes or small distncts, Cleisthenes distin- 
guished three regions . the region of the city, the region of the. Three 
coast, and the inland. In each of these regions he divided the 
jdemes into ten gioups called ’ so that there were thirty such Thitty 
trittyes in all, and each trittys w'as named after the chief deme 
which was included in it. Out of the thirty trittyes he then formed 
ten groups of three, in such a w'ay that no group contained tw'o Ten tnki, 
trittyes from the same region Each of these groups constituted 
a tribe, and the citizens of all the demes contained in its three 
trittyes w'Cie fellow'-tribesmen. Thus Kydathenaion, a tiittys of the Dutnhv- 
city legion, w^'as combined wath Paeania, a trittys of the inland, and of 

IMyirhmus, a ti'ittys of the coast, to form the tribe of Pandionis. 

j f ■> ’ amo 7 tg the 

^ o/Aws AaKtoviKbv nvim, Anstoph, Lys, 270. tribes. 
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The ten new lubes tbu^ obtained wcie called aftei epon}'mous heroes 
chosen by the Delphic pnestess ^ The heroes had then piicsts and 
sanctuanes, and their statues stood in fiont of the senate-house in 
the Agora. 

]3oth the fiibes and the demes were corpoiations with officers, 
DeniayJis assemblies, and coipoiate pioperty. The demarch or piesident of 
the deme kept the buigess list of the place, m which was solemnly 
entcied the name of each citizen when he reached the age of seven- 
teen The oiganisation of the army depended on the tubes, each 
of w'hich contributed a regiment of hophtes and a squadron of 
hoise. The tiittys had no independent constitution of this kind, 
no coiporate existence, and conseciuently it appeals little in official 
Impoitancc documents. Hut it was the scaice visible pivot on which the Clei- 
of the sthenic system revolved, the link between the demes and the tubes 
tj-ittys means a number of gioups of people m vaiious parts of Attica, 

■without community of local interest, w*ere brought together at Athens, 
Effect of the and had to act in common. The old parties of Plain, Hill, and Coast 
newy^tem, -were thus done away with; theie was no longer a means of local 
cantnut political action. Thus an organisation created for a purely political 
%mth the purpose w^as substituted for an organisation which w^as originally 
social and had been adapted to political needs. The ten new tribes, 
based on aitificial geogiaphy, took the place of the four old tribes, 
based on biith The incorporate tnttys, which had no independent 
existence, but merely represented the relation between the tribe and 
the deme, took the place of the independent and active phratiy. And 
the deme, a local unit, replaced the social unit of the clan. This 
scheme of Cleisthenes, with the artificial trittys and the artificially 
foimed tribe, might seem almost too artificial to last. The secret of 
its permanence lay in the fact that the demes, the units on which 
it was built up, were natural divisions, which he did not attempt to 
reduce to a round number. 

It must have taken some time to bring this lefoim into full 
working order The first list of demesmen on the new system 
decided the deme of all their descendants. A man might change 
his home and reside in another deme, but he still remained a 
member of the deme to which he originally belonged. Hence- 
forward m official documents men were distinguished by their demes 
instead of, as heretofoie, by their fathers^ names.^ All xAttica w^as 
included in this system except Eleutheiae and Oropus on the frontier, 
which weie treated as subject districts and belonged to no tribe. 

^ Names of the ten tubes • Eiechtheis, Aegeis, Panclionis, Leontis, Acamantis, 
Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothontis, Aeantis, Antiochis 

^ At a later period it became customary to give the father’s name as well as 
the deme. 
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The political puitiose and significance of this leoiganisation, cVlo^. nw- 
whioh entitles its author to be called the second foundei of the 0/ 

demociacy, lay in its connexion with a lefoimed Council As the 
existing Council of Four Hundred had been based 01* the four Ionic 
tubes, Cleisthenes devised a Council of Five Hundred based on his CoNfuil. 
ten new tubes. Each tribe contubuted fifty membei s, of wdnch each . 

deine leturncd a fixed number, accoiding to its size They weie 
piobably appointed by lot from a numbei of candidates chosen by 
each dcme ; but the pieliramaiy election was aftenvards abolished, ami Om 
and foity years later they w'ere appointed entiiely by lot All those (460 b.c i 
on whom the lot fell weie pio\cd, as to the integrity of their private 
and public life, by the outgoing Council, which had the right of 
rejecting the unlit They took an oath w’hen they enteicd upon 
office that they would “advise what is best foi the city’j and they 
W'ere lesponsiblc for their acts, when they laid it down 

This Council, in which eveiy pait of Attica was rcpiesented, was (i) . 
the bupieme administrative authoiity in the state. “In conjunction 
with the vaiious magistiates it managed most of the public junctions 

An effective control w'as exerted on the ai chons and other magis- 
trates, w’ho weie obliged to piesent repoits to the Council and 
leceive the Council’s ordeis. All the finances of the state were 
piactically in its hands, and ten new finance officers called apodekiai 
(one from each tribe) acted under its diiection. It seems, moreover, 
from the very first to have been invested with judicial pow'ers in 
matters concerning the public finance, and wath the right of fining 
officials. Fuithei, the Council acted as a ministry of public wmrks, 
and even as a ministry of war. It may also be reg aided as the 
ministry of foreign affaiis, foi it conducted negotiations wdth foreign 
states, and received their en\oys. It had no powers of declaimg war 
or concluding a tieaty , these pow’ers lesided solely in the so\ereign 
Assembly. But the Council was not only an admmistiative body, it (2) 
was a deliberative assembly, and had the initiative m all lawanakmg. hbuakve 
No proposal could come before the Ecclesia unless it had already 
been pioposed and considered in the Council. Every law passed m 
the Ecclesia w^as first sent down from the Council in the form of a 
probideimia^ and, on leceiving a majority of votes in the Ecclesia, 
became a psephhma, xAgam, the Council had some general as w'ell (3) 
as some special judicial functions. It foimed a court before -which Judicial 
impeachments could be brought, as well as before the Assembly, and 
in these cases it could either pass sentence itself or hand them ovei 
to ^another court. 

It IS obvious that the admmisliative duties could not conveni- 
' ently be conducted by a body of five bundled constantly sitting. 
Accordingly the year of 360 days was divided into ten parts, and 
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the coLincillois of each tribe took it in Inin to act as a com- 
mittee foi caii\my on public bubincss dining a tenth of the yeai ^ 
In this capacity, as members of the acting committee of hfty, the 
coiincillois \\ei 6 called Prytamis or presidents, the tube to which the^ 
belonged was said to be the ptesiditipp^ and the divisions ot this 
aitificial }ear neie called pryfa?nes. It was incumbent on the 
chan man, along with one tnttys, of the committee, to live perma- 
nently during his pi)tany in the Tholos, a lound building, i\heie 
the picsidents met and dined at the public expense. The Tholos or 
vSkias was on the south side of the Agoia, close to the Council-hall. 
The old piytaneion still lemained in use as the office of the aiclion 
and the hearth of the city. 

Cleisthenes in\ented an ingenious arrangement for biinging his 
official year into geneial harmony with the civil yeai, so that the 
beginning of the one should not diverge too far from the beginning of 
the other. The civil year ivas supposed to begin as nearly as possible 
to the fiist new moon after the summer solstice ; and the difference 
between the lunar twelvemonth and the solar revolution was piovided 
foi by a cycle of eight yeais, m the first, third, and sixth of w’hich 
additional months were intercalated The ordinary year consisted 
of 354, the intercalated of 384 days, Cleisthenes, taking 360 as 
the number of da} s in his official year, was also obliged to intercalate, 
but not so often He adopted a cycle of five years, and once m each 
cycle an intercalary month of 30 days was introduced But this 
month was not always inserted in the same year of the cycle. It 
was here that Cleisthenes brought his quinquennial into line with the 
octennial system The extraordinary official month was intercalated 
in the first year of the official cycle that coincided with an intercalary 
year of the civil cycle. The new institution of Cleisthenes began to 
work in 503-2 B.c. — the first year of an octennial cycle. The first 
Cleisthenic year began on the ist of Hecatombaeon, the fiist month 
of the civil calendai , it would not begin on that day again till forty 
years hence.- 

In opening the citizenship to a large number of people who had 
hitherto been excluded, Cleisthenes was only progressing along the 
path of Solon. He seems to have retained the Solonian restrictions 
on eligibility for the higher offices of state. It is just possible that 
he may have set the knights, in this respect, on a level with the 

^ At the same time some changes must ha\e been made 111 the organisation o£ 
the Ecclesia, but we do not know what they were As we find it working in 
later times, the Assembly met four times regularly in each prytany, and, when 
necessary, extraordinary meetings were held 

^ It is com^enient to obseive that the fiist year of a Cleisthenic quinquennium 
begins always m a >ear B.C. ending m 3 or 8 {503, 498, 493 b C , etc.). 
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pLnUco-^ioiiit diinni , bul the two lower ( Lib'll ^ wiK' stiil c\cIlu 1 i <1 

fiohi llic <u(-hon^hip . the thud class iciii.uncd in(liL;ibk ibi anotlu 1 ( //. 1-8- 

hal{-centiir\ ^ Ihu this conscnatibni of Cieibiheues nii.^ht be ‘ J 

misjLulyed. V\V iiiUbt icnicmbei dial since the da>s^or Solon time 

itself had been doing the woik of a demociatic ufoiiner d he 

mone\ \aluc of foe hiindied mediinin was a much lower latmg at 

the end than it had been at the beginning of the siuh centiu\ 

Tiadc had inci eased and people had giown iiclici. 

The new tribes of Cleisthenes led to a rluinge 111 the iniluan* 1- 

organisation Eacli of the ten tiiljcs was lequiied to supply a 
legnnent of hoplitcs and a ^quadion of hoi semen . and the hoplites 
weie commanded by ten gcncials - whom the people elected fioni 7 ,h 
each tribe The office of gcneial was destined heieaftci to become .s'’ 
the most important m the state j but at fiist he w’as ineiely tlic com- 
mandei of the Uibal regiment. 

The Athenian Council mstitiitcd by Cleisthenes shows that j '.c 
Greek btatebincn undei stood the imncijilc of repiesentative go\ein- 
ment. That Council is an excellent example of lepresentation wuth , 

rill r 1 1 r 1 1 } C hf fu 

a caieful dLstiibution of seats accoiding to the size of the electorates , 
and It w'as piactically the governing both of the slate. But though 
(neek statesmen undeistood the principle, they alwa\s hesitated to 
entiLibt to a representatn e assembly so\ereign powers of legislation. 

The leason mainly lay in the fact that, owing to the small size of the 
city-state, an Assembly which every citizen who chose could attend 
w'as a piacticablc institution . and the fundamental pimciple, that 
supreme legislative power is exercised by the people itself, could be 
literally applied But while we remembei that the Council could not 
legislate, although its co-opeiation was indispensable to the making 
of knvs, we may say that its function will be misumlerstood if it be 
either conceived as a soit of Second Chambei or compared to a body 
like the Roman Senate. It w'as a popular lepiesentative assembly, 
and from it w’eie taken (though on a totally different pnnciple) com- 
mittees w'hicli pel formed in pait the administrative functions ol our 
“ Government It had a decisive influence on legislation , and heie 
the mduence of the Council on the Ecclesia must be rather compaied 
to the influence of the Government on oui House of Common^ But 
the ratification given by the Assembly to the proposals sent dow'n by 
the Council was often as purely foinial as the ratification by the 
Ciown of bills passed in Parliament. 

^ In thu appoiiuniciU of archons the .Solonian incthorl had been discontinueil 
(above, p 105), and Cleisthenes does not seem to lia\e reintroduced it 

- The office of stiategos, as commnnder of a rdtts, waa lauch older , but the 
institution of the len strategoi (501 b t' ) was a consequence ui the lefnims oi 
Cleisthenes. 
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Sect 7 First Victories of s'he Democracy 

The Athe^iian republic had now become a demociacy m the 
fullest sense, and the new government was hatdly established befoie 
It was called upon to pio\e Us capacity. King Cleomenes, w^ho w'as 
the gieatest man in Gieece at the time, could not rest wMthout 
attempting to avenge the humiliation which he had recently endured 
at the hands of the Athenian people. The man who had pulled 
down one tyiant now proposed to set up anothei Isagoras, who 
had hitheito aimed at establishing an oligaichy, now^, it would seem, 
came fonvaid as an aspiiant to the tyrannis. Cleomenes ai ranged 
wath the Boeotians and the Chalcidians a joint attack upon Attica 
While the Lacedaemonians and then allies invaded from the south, 
the Boeotians w^ere to come clowm fiom Mount Cithaeion, and the 
men of Chalcis w^ere to cross the Euiipus; the land w'as to be 
assailed on thiee sides at the same moment. 

The Peloponnesian host under the tw^o kings, Cleomenes and 
Demaiatus, passed the isthmus and occupied Eleusis ; and the 
Athenians marched to the Eleusinian plain. But the peril on this 
side passed aw^ay wuthout a blow. The Corinthians, on second 
thoughts, disappioved of the expedition, as unjust, and returned to 
Coimth. At this time Aegina was the most formidable commercial 
rival of Coimth, and it therefoie suited Corinthian interests to 
encouiage the rising powder of Aegma’s enemy. This action of the 
Corinthians disconcerted the whole army, and the situation w’as 
aggiavated by the discoid between the Spartan leaders, Cleomenes 
and Demaratus. In the end the army broke up, and there ivas 
nothing left for Cleomenes but to return home. His attempt to 
thrust a tyianny had been as unsuccessful as his previous attempt 
to till list an oligarchy upon Athens. For the second time the 
Athenian democracy had been saved from Spartan coercion. A 
hundred yeais hence, indeed, that coercion was to befall her ; 
Cleomenes is the forerunner of Lysander, who will amply avenge 
him. 

The Theban leaders of Boeotia had readily concuiaed in the 
Spartan plan, for they had a recent cause of offence against Athens. 
The town of Plataea, on the Boeotian slope of Mount Cithaeron, 
was determined to retain her independence and hold aloof from the 
Boeotian league, which w^as under the supremacy of Thebes. The 
Plataeans applied in the first instance to Spaita ; but as Sparta was 
unwilling to interfere, they sought and obtained the help of Athens, 
This -was the beginning of a long friendship between Athens and 
Plataea, ba.sed on mutual inteiest. Plataea depended on the support 
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of Athens to maintain hei independence in Boeotia , ^^hlle it 
suited Athens to have a small fnendlv po\^cr on the othci side of 
Cithaeron— a sort of watch-tower against Thebes The Athenian^ 
went to the piotectioii of Plataea, but the tlneateited conflict was 
aveited by the inteivention of Coiinth. The Coiinthian aibitiation Ifysnu 
1 tiled that Boeotian cities which did not wish to join the league ^ 
must not be coerced But, as they \\ ere depaitmg, the xYthenians 
were tieacherously attacked by the Thebans, and, winning a MCtoiy, 
they fixed the ii\er Asopiis as the southern boundary of the teintoiy 
of Thebes. The Athenians acquired, by this expedition, a post in 
Bocotia itself — the town of Hysiae, on the northern slope of Cithaeion. 

On the approach of the Peloponnesian aimy, the Boeotians had Afh€?Ui.i?i\ 
seized Hysiae, and ciossmg the pass of Cithaeion above it had taken 
Oenoe on the upper Attic slopes. When Cleomenes and the Pelopon- ^ 

nesians lelreated, the Athenian aimy marched northward to check 
the knights of Chalcis who weie ravaging the northern denies of 
Attica. The Boeotian forces then wnthdrew^ into then own land and 
moved northw'ards too, in order to join the Chalcidians But the 
Athenians, wdio must have been generalled by an able polemaich, 
succeeded m encountering their tw^o foes singly They iiiteicepted 
the Boeotians near the stiaits and w^on a complete victory. Then 
they crossed the straits, for the Chalcidians had retiied to their 
island, and fought another battle, no less decisive, wath the horse- 
men of Chalcis The defeat of the Chalcidians was so crushing that the 
they were forced to cede to Athens a large part of that rich Lelantine 
plain whose possession in old days they had disputed so hotly with 
Eretna. But this w^as not all. A multitude of Chalcidians and 
Boeotians had been made piisoners ; they w’ere kept fetteied in 
bitter bondage until their countrymen lansomed them at tw'o minas (^8 ) 
a man. We cannot withhold our sympathy fiom the Athenian 
people if they dealt out hard measuie to those whom the Spartan 
king had so unjustly stiiied up against them. The ‘^gloomy iion 
chains” m wdiich “they quenched the insolence” of their foes were 
proudly preserved on the Acropolis, and with a tithe of the ransom 
they dedicated to Athena a bronze chariot. 

A portico commemorative of this victory was set up wuthin the stoa at 
sanctuary of Delphi. “The Athenians dedicated the portico, wnth Petj>/u 
the arms and figureheads which they took from their foes — so runs 
the dedicatory msciiption found in recent years on a step of the 
ruined building. It w’ould appear fioni this that the Athenians cap- 
tured and destroyed the ships of Chalcis. If the victory had been 
some tw'enty yeais later, Athens w^ould ha\^e added them to her own 
fleet ; but she had not yet come to discern that her true element 
was the sea. 
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The demociacy had not onl}- biilhantly clerencled itself, but had 
A\on a new teiiitoiy The iichest pait of tlic Chalcidian pLun was 
divided into lots among two thousand Athenian citizens, who tians- 
poited their hoijies to the fertile region beyond the straits — piobably 
under the same conditions as the cleiuchs of Salamis. 

These outsettleis letained all their lights as citizens ; they 
lemamed membeis of their denies and tribes. The Salaminians \ieie 
so near Athens that it was easiei foi them than foi most of the 
inhabitants of Attica to attend a meeting of the Ecclcsia ; and the 
plain of Chalcis was not farther than Sunium fiom Athens. 

And not only beyond the sea was new tenitory acquiied, 
but on the holders of Attica itself. This at least is the only 
occasion to ivhich we can well assign the annexation of the march 
distiict of Oropus, the land of the people who gave to the Hellenic 
race its European name. It had come imdei the sway of Eretiia, 
had adopted the Eretrian dialect which it w^as to letain thioughout 
all future vicissitudes, and was the last part of Boeotia to be annexed 
by the Boeotian pow'er of Thebes, This fertile little plain w'as 
destined to be a constant subject of discord betw'een Boeotia and 
Athens, as it had before been a source of strife between Eretria and 
Boeotia ; but it w’as now^ to remain subject to Athens for nearly a 
hundred years. Subject to Athens, not Athenian ; the men of 
Oropus, like the men of Eleutherae, never became Athenian citizens 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ADVANCE OF PERSIA TO THE ALGEAK 

Sect i The Rise of Pi-.rsia and the Fall of the 
Lvdian Kingdom 

White the Gieeks were sailing’ their own seas, and w 01 king out in 
their city-states the institutions of law and freedom, untiouljlcd by 
any catastrophe beyond the shores of the Mediterranean, great 
despotic kingdoms weic waxing and waning in the east. In the 
seventh centiiiy, the mighty empiie of Assyria w'as veiging to its 
end ; the power destined to oveithiow u had aiisen. But the 
stoiy of Ass^Tia lies outside the story of Gieece, since the Gieeks, 
except in one outlying corner, came into no immediate contact 
with the loids of Nineveh The Greek, as w^ell as the Phoe- 
nician, communities of Cypius w'cre mvohed in the foi tunes of the 
Syiian coastlancl When in the last cjuaiter of the eighth ccntuiy 
Sargon, under wdiose sceptie Assyria 1 cached the summit of hei kitto of 
pow'er, had conqueied the lands of the sea-coast — the Phoenicians A^sy 7 ia, 
and the Philistines — seven kings who li\ed ‘‘at a distance of seven 722-705 
days in the middle of the w-C'^tein sea” ticmbled befoie him and 
offeied their subniission They w'erc the kings of Yatnan, as the 
Ass^Tians called Cypius, and their act of fealty is lecoided foi us by The ^tele of 
Sargon himself on a pillar which he set up “in a valley of the land \sti 

of Yatnan ” Among the monarchs w'ho submitted there were doubt- s 
less Greeks as w’ell as Phoenicians, and a generation laici we h.a\e ^09/? c 
the names of ten Cypriote kings w'ho w’ere subject to Assarhaddon cvptoie 
and to Assuibampal — Assaihaddon the great conqueror wKo volun- 
tanly abdicated his throne, and Assurbanipal the peaceful so\ereign, 
wdiom the Greeks remembered as Sardanapalus. Among the names ^^53^.558 
of the vassals whom inscriptions of these two kings enumerate are jy ^ ) and 
those of Eteandros of Paphos and Pylagoras of Cilion ^ But if the Awvr- 

IdtHpat 

^ The other eight are the kings of Idalion, Salamis, Soli, Cm ion, Tnmassus, (t t>68“6a6 
a Cypriote Carthage*! Kartiliadaasti), Ledion (near Leucosia), and Nuiu(?). £ c. ). 
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sloiy of Assyiia touches 
only a icniole fiinge of 
the Hellenic woilclj it is 
othciwise AMth the stoiy 
of those who destioyed 
the Assyrian empiie. The 
Medes and Persians^ folks 
of Aiyan speech like the 
Gieeks, weie maiked out 
by ^destiny to be the 
ad\ersaries of the Gieeks 
thioughout the tw^o chief 
centuries of Grecian 
hi stoiy. 

The land of Media 
lies east of Assyiia Its 
ancient histoi y is shrouded 
in mist ; but theie are 
some reasons for guessing 
that in the second millen- 
nium It was part of a 
great Aryan kingdom 
which stretched far north- 
eastwaids over the plains 
of Bactria, peopled by 
the Iranian branch, as it 
is called, of the Aiyan 
stock The Iranians wor- 
shipped the same gods 
of heaven and light as 
the other folks of their 
kindred ; but their sun- 
worship developed into a 
very different shape from 
the religion of Zeus. They 
regarded the element of 
fire with, deeper rever- 
ence than other sun-wor- 
shippers ; they dreaded 
to pollute it by the touch 
of a dead body or the 
overflow of boiling water ; 
their land tvas full of 
temples with altars of 
perpetual fire. But the 
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leligion of the firc-woishippets had been moulded into an almost 
philosophical form by their piophet Zoroaster, who, though his 
name is encompassed with legend and it is unceitam when he 
li\ed, was assuredly a leal man and not a cieation of myth. 

He diffused afnoiig the Iranians the doctrine that the world is the 
peipetLial scene of a deadly stiife between the pow'ers of light and 
darkness, between Oiniuzd, the Great Lord, and Ahnman, the 
piinciple of evil. 

It was tow aids the end of the eighth century that the Medes Drh^u^ 
rebelled agnunst the yoke of Assyria They weie led by Deioccs, 
and after a stiuggle Media gamed hei independence, and the dehvcier 
was elected king by the free vote of his people. He had not of 

freed but had united his countrymen, and he set the seal on the Media, c 
union of Media by building the great city of Ecbatana. His treasuiy 7oo b,c 
and palace w^ere m the centre of a fortiess girdled by seven w'alls 5 
and he is said to have lived m this stronghold, withdiawn from the 
sight of his people, w^ho could approach him only by wTitten petitions. 

The first successois of Deioces had enough to do in insisting the Phraone^i 
efforts of Assyiia to lecover her powder over Media But presently 650-25 
a king arose wdio w^as stiong enough to extend his sw^ay beyond the ^ 
holders of his owm land Phiaortes conquered the hilly land ^^pl^sia 
Persia m the south ; and thus a laige Aryan realm was formed 
stretching from the Caspian to the Persian Gulf, east of Assyria 
and Babylonia. The next step w^as to conquer Assyiia itself ; and 
Cyaxares, the successor of Phraortes, prepared for the enterprise by 
a new organisation of the Median army It w^as no hopeless task, 
for the Assyrian empiie had been breaking up, Egypt had thrown New 
off the yoke of the kings of Nineveh ; and Nabopolassar had just nf 

arisen to do foi Babylonia what Deioces had done for Media. Nabo- 
polassar and Cyaxares joined hands ; and the united foices of Media piassar, 
and Babylonia defeated the Assyiian aimy. The conqueiois divided 625-605 
the empii e. The south-w’estei n poi tion up to the borders of Egypt w^ent Fall of 
to Babylonia ; Assyiia itself and the lands stietching westw^ard into 
Asia Minor weie annexed to Media. ’ 

The restored kingdom of Babylonia, under Nebucadnezar, the Pahylonia 
successor of its founder, rose into wonderful fame and brilliance under 
He drove the Egyptians out of S5n*ia, smiting them in the gieat ^^bumd- 
battle of Carchemish , he stoimed Jerusalem and carried 
into captivity; he made Tyre on its rock tiemble though he failed 
to take it ; he invaded and overran Egypt. But more famous than 
his conquests abroad were his mighty w’orks m his owm land. He 
made Babylon the gieatest city in the world ; and the stray Greeks 
who visited it came back with amazing stories of the palaces and 
temples, and the “hanging gaidens,^^ a tei'raced park which was 
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constructed hy Xebucadnezai, though report ascribed it to the 
mythical queen Semiiamis. But the gigantic ^^alls which gut the 
city weie the mightiest monument of Nebucadnezar ; Gieek tiavelleis 
said that the circuit \\as more than fifty miles. It seems ceitam that 
few men have done moie than this lord of Babylon to increase the 
sum of human miseiy, if we imagine the lues of countless thialls 
foiced under the pitiless lash to spend then fiesh and blood m 
unceasing and unsparing labour Nebucadnezar vent down to his 
grave, full of honouis, after a long reign. Fie knew well on wfiiat 
side dangei was to be feared for his kingdom. One of his woiks of 
fortification w-as a wall from the Tigiis to the Euphrates, north of 
Babylon, to defend Babylonia against Media, her northern neighbour. 

The exploits of the great Babylonian king affected Gieece little ^ 
The Gieeks of Cypius must have caught the echoes of the clash of 
arms at Caichemish , they must have been stiired by the tidings of 
the stoiming of Jerusalem and excited by the siege of Tyie. But the 
changes which had befallen the east weie brought neaier to the ken 
of Greece by the advance of Media. Cyaxares diew under his power 
the eastern parts of Asia Minor as far as the banks of the Halys, 
and this river became the boundary between Media and Lydia. The 
conquest of Lydia was the next aim m the expansion of the Median 
power, and a pretext was found foi declaring war. In the sixth 
year of the war a battle was fought, but m the midst of the 
combat the day was turned suddenly to night ; and the darkening of 
the sun made such a deep impression on the minds of the combatants 
that they laid down then arms and a peace was concluded But the 
solar obscuration of this May day has another association which has 
a deeper interest for Europe than the waifaie of Lydian and Mede. 
It was the first eclipse of which European science foretold wdien it 
should betide. Thales of Miletus, the father of Greek, and thereby 
of European, philosophy and science, had studied astronomy in 
Egypt ; and he was able to warn the lonians that before such a year 
had passed — his lore could not tell the day or the hour — the sun 
would be darkened Thales w^as not only the first man of science ; 
he was also the first philosopher : science and philosophy were not 
yet separated. If he looks over the ages to Copernicus, Newton, 
and Laplace, he looks likewise to Descartes, Berkeley, and Kant. 
Fie sought for a common substance, a single principle which should 
explain the variety of nature and leduce the woild to unity and 
system ; it is a small matter that he found this principle in water ; - it 
is his eternal merit to have sought it. 

^ Greek mercenanes, indeed, took ser\ice under him 

- Yet not so small. It was much to have fixed on fluid substance, and 
rejected the vulgar fallacy of asci ibmg to hardness a greater 1 ealrqv 
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The Lydian king Alyattes wedded his daughter to Astyagea, who 
succeeded to the thione of Media, and the kingdom of L)dia \^as 
saved for a geneiation, to enjoy the most biilliant period of its 
histoiy When Lydia reco\eied fiom the Cinimeiian in\asion, king of 

, ' ""(Ai dys rei>ewed the efforts of Gyges to 1 educe the Gicek cities of the m 

'coast His chief success seems to have been the captme of Piiene 
His successors, Sadyattes and '"‘Alyatt^, earned on a weaiy wai 
against Miletus They hariied tHe"M\Iilesian teintoiy eveiy 3 ear, 
destroying the coin ci ops, and defeated the iMilesians in two battles ; 
but the stiong walls of the coast-city defied them, as they had no 
fleet At length Ah^attes made peace with Miletus, possibly it f Alyattes, 

the outbreak of the%a.r with Media that foiced him to this step. At 
all events, he seems to ha\e behaved hbeially to his foes. He built 
two temples to Athena in the place of one \\hich had been binned 
down when he w'as devastating the Milesian land This act of 
reparation was quite m accordance with the leveience foi the gods of 
Gieece which the Lydian monarchs invaiiably displayed. The stoiy 
IS that, when Adyat tes fell ill and consulted Apollo at Delphi, the 
oracle enjoined upon him to lestore the temple. Ionian hliletiis was 
saved, but the famous Achaean city of Smyina w'as not only captured 
but destroyed, and in this \olume its name will occur no more. 

Alyattes also conquered Bithynia, and drove the remnant of the 
Cimmeiians out of Asia. He might think that Lydia would now' take 
rank with one of the great monarchies of the south or the east, and 
he built himself an enormous sepulchie, an earth-mound on stone 
foundations, wdiich in size at least might match the monuments of 
Egyptian or Babylonian kings. 

It was leserved for Cioesus, the son of Alyattes, to carry qwX. Reign of 
fully the design of subjugating the cities of Eastern Greece He 
attacked and subdued the cities, Ionian and Aeolian, one after 
another, all except Miletus, whose treaty wuth his fathei he respected, 
wdnle IMiletus on her part saved her freedom by withholding all help 
fiom her sister cities. The Doiian states of Cana w'eie also forced 
to submit, and the empiie of Croesus extended fiom the Hatys to the 
Aegean. We saw' before that Lydia exercised a distinct influence on 
the Greeks of Asia, but perhaps their influence upon her was even 
greater. The Greek language spread in Lydia, and w'e may suspect that 
It was heard in Sardis as much as the native idiom ; the Greek gods 
were revered ; the Greek oracles w'ere appealed to. The kings w^ere 
benefactors of Hellenic sanctuaiies. In the new temple of Artemis, 
which arose at Ephesus during his reign, Cioesus w^as the donor of 
the sculptmed reliefs which encircled the Ionic pillars, and fragmients 
of the three w’ords, which lecorded the gift “ Dedicated by King 
Cioesus,^' can still be read on the bases of the columns. Hence the 
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Fig. 73 — Column dedicated by Croesus in temple at Ephesus 
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Giecks never icgaided the Lydians as utter baibanans : and they 
always chciished a cuiious indulgence and sympathy for Cioesus, 
though he had enslaved and mled as despot the cities of Asiatic 
Hellas. The court of Saidis was in tiuth more oriental than 
Hellenic, not only in wealth and luxury, but also in its customs, 
for instance, polygamy and the infliction of cruel punishments, 

Cioesus carded alive a man who had opposed his succession to the 
throne. The lonians had marvelled at the treasures of golden 
Gyges, but the untold 'wealth of Croesus became proverbial It was 
fiunished largely by the tiibutes of the Gieek cities, as well as by 
the w’hite gold of the Pactolus and the pioducts of the mines cf 
Pergamon, Croesus was the fiist to introduce, instead of the white 
gold money, a coinage of tw'o metals, puie gold and siher, bearing 
to each other the fixed proportion of 3 to 40. 

Theie is no more striking proof of the political importance of Croesus 
the oracle of Delphi at this period than the golden offeimgs dedicated 
by Croesus, offeimgs iicher than even the priestly avarice of the 
Delphians could have dared to hope for. Wealthy though the lord 
of Lydia w^as, genuine as was his faith m the inspnation of the 
oiacle, he might haidly have sent such gifts if he had not wished 
to secure the political suppoit of Apollo and believed that Apollo’s 
support was worth secuiing. His object w^as to naturalise him- 
self as a member of the Greek world ; to appear, not as an outsider, 
but as an adopted son of Hellas, ruling over the Greeks whom he 
had subdued and those whom he still hoped to subdue. Nothing 
w^ould be more helpful than the good word of the Delphic oracle 
to compass such a icputation. Moreover, if one of the Asiatic cities 
contemplated rebellion, a discouraging reply from the oracle, which 
w^ould assuredly be consulted, mig-ht stand the despot in good stead. 

Having extended his sway to the coast, Croesus conceived the 
idea of making Lydia a sea-pow'er and conquering the islands. It 
w^as a perfectly feasible plan ; and it was not till unforeseen events 
had frustrated it that the islanders could have found much comfort in 
the epigram that a Lydian king sailing against them with a fleet 
w^oLild be like themselves advancing against Lydia with a host of 
cavaliy. The tale afterwards shaped itself that one of the wuse men 
of Greece — it mattered little whether he was alive at the time or not 
—used this witticism to dissuade Croesus from the enterprise. But 
Croesus was diverted from his western designs by something graver 
than an epigram. Events of gr eat moment were happening in the Fa/I 
east. His brother-in-law^ ^^ya^^vas hurled from the thione ofo/Mci/mn 
Media by a lieio, wdio w^as to^Stome one of the world’s mightiest 
conquerors. The usurper was Cyrus the Great, of the Persian family Cyrus, 
of the Achaemenids. The revolution signified indeed little more 

Q 
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than a change of dynasty ; the Peisians and Medes weie peoples of 
the same race and the same faith ; the realm lemained Iranian as 
before But the Peisians seem to have been the noblest pait of the 
Iranian iace,^theii biavery, temperance, and lov'e of tiiith cxtoited 
the adm nation of the Gieeks. 

The fall of Ast^mges was an oppoitunity for the ambitious Lydian 
to tuin his aims to the east. The restoiation of his brother-in-law 
was indeed a sulficient plea ; and he might have good cause to fear 
that if he were not the first to strike, the Persian usuiper would soon 
advance to the conquest of Lesser Asia. But Cioesus certainly 
chenshed hopes of extending the Lydian power into the inteiioi paits 
of Asia, if not of succeeding himself to the Median throne. In 
undertaking such an enterpiise he had to fear his Gieek subjects, -who 
might take advantage of his absence to thiow off his yoke, and 
might even intrigue with the Persian That the Greeks of Ionia had 
been long accustomed to legard Media as a resort against Lydia and 
to intrigue with the Median kings is shown by the woid viedism. 
For if such intriguing had first come into fashion after the rise of 
Persia and the fall of Lydia, the name chosen to designate it would 
natuially have been pcrsism. The preparations of Croesus for an 
Pohcy of expedition to the east were welcome news to the lands of the 
Delphi Aegean Desirous of probing the hidden event of the future, he 
consulted some of the oracles of Gicece. There can be no question 
that the Delphic god gave him an answer which was meant to 
encourage him m his enterprise. It is said that the answer was that 
if he crossed the Halys he would destroy a mighty empiie — an answer 
which need not have been that which was actually given, but may 
have been circulated afterwards to justify the oiacle when the ex- 
pedition failed. But it is the policy of the oracle, not its methods of 
evasion, which has histoiical significance. The spirit of Delphi was 
favourable to Hellenic free'dom, and it saw in the proposed expedition 
the probability of a long ivar wuth Persia and a chance for the 
eastern Greeks of retaining their independence. It did not foresee 
the complete conquest of Lydia and the subjection of the Greeks to 
a power which was utterly barbarian. The oracle took the occasion, 
however, to bring about a union between Croesus and the Lacedae- 
monians, by bidding him seek the aid of the most powerful state of 
Gieece. An alliance was concluded, but led to nothing, and Lace- 
daemon sent no help. 

Cioesus, at the head of an army w'hich included a force of Ionian 
Greeks, crossed the fateful Halys and invaded Cappadocia. He took 
the ancient city of Pteria, and in its neighbourhood fought an 
indecisive battle with the host of Medes and Persians which Cyrus 
had led against him. But the host of Cyrus seems to have been far 
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bupenor in niimbeis, and Cioesus letired befoie him into Lydia 
Under the walls of the capital the invader won a decisive vietoiy, Ciif'tu?e i>f 
and after a short sieye Saidis w'as stormed and plundered The life ScaJiS, 
of Croesus was spared. Cyrus had gnxn strict injunctions that he 5-1^ 
was on no account to be slam m the stiuyyle of the capture ; and the 
story went that a soldier, not lecognising him, was about to cut him 
dowm, when the king’s son, who had been dumb from birth, suddenly 
burst out into speech . “O man, slay not Cioesus.'’ 

This w'as not the only tale wdnch adorned the fall of the Lydian 
king. The captuie of Sardis w^as an eventuality of which no one had 
seriously thought. So gieat had been the w'ealth and might of 
Cioesus, so dizzy the height of his power, that none deemed his 
oveithiow’ possible ; and the sheer and sudden fall into nothingness 
made perhaps a deeper and moie abiding impression on the imagina- 
tion of Hellas than any other histoiical event. It was the most 
illustiious example that the Gieeks had ever witnessed of their 
favourite doctiinc that the gods visit with jealousy men who enjoy too 
great prosperity. And the personality of Croesus himself ciept into 
their sympathies — the admiier of Hellenic art and wisdom, the 
adorer of Hellenic gods, the generous giver out of his abundant 
wealth. Never more than for the memory of Croesus did Greece 
put forth the powei of that genius, which she possessed in such full 
measure, of weaving round an event of histoiy tales which have a 
deep and touching impoit as lessons for the life of men. 

Cyrus built a great pyre — so the story is told by Herodotus — and Sfo}y of 
placed thereon Croesus bound in chains, with fourteen Lydian boys. <-'^ocsus 
And as Croesus was standing on the pile, in this extieme pass, there 
came into his mind a word which Solon had said to him, that no 
man could be called happy so long as he was alive. For the Athenian 
statesman had visited the court of Sardis in his tiavels — the art of the 
lale-w^eaver had no precise regard for the facts of time — and when he 
had seen the lov^al treasures and the greatness of the kingdom Croesus 
asked him whom he deemed the happiest of men. Solon named 
some obscure Greeks who were dead ; and when the king, unable to 
hide his wonder and v^exation, exclaimed, “ Is our royal fortune so 
poor, 0 Athenian stranger, that you set puvate men before me? the 
wise Greek had discoursed on the uncertainty of life and the jealousy 
of the gods. Then Croesus, remembeiing this, groaned aloud and 
called thrice on the name of Solon. But Cyrus heard him call, and 
bade the interpreters ask him on whom he was calling. For a while 
Cioesus would not speak, then he said : “ One whom I would that all 
tyrants might meet and converse with.” Pressed further he named 
Solon the Athenian, and repeated the w ise man’s words. The pyre 
was already alight, but when Cyrus heard the answer of his prisoner 
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lie reflected that he too A\a3 a man, and he commanded that the fire 
should be quenched and the victims set free The flames were 
aheady blazing,'- so stion;^ and Ing-h that the men could not quench 
them. Then Croesus cued to Apollo for help, and the god sent 



Fig. 74. — Cioesus on the pyre (Attic vase). 


clouds into the clear sky, and a tempestuous shower of ram extin- 
guished the fire. 

Such IS the tale as we read it in the history 6f Herodotus, who 

The story may have heard it at Athens. But we can almost see the stoiy m 

iiia-hing. For, before the episode of Solon was woven in, the 
^ toM^by Croesus had been wrought into a legend ; this legend is 

Bacchy- related in a poem of Bacchyhdes. When the day of doom surprised 

hdes. the king, “he would not abide to endure the bitterness of bondage, 
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but he laiscd a })yic befoie the palace C(aiit, and gat him ujj thcic-on 
\ml 1 i hi^ wife and his veeping daughteis Pfe bade the Hippeicd 
thiail kindle the timbei building; the maidens sci earned, and 
btieUdied then aims to then mother. Rut as the might of the file 
was spiinging thioug'h the wood, Zeus set a sable cloud abo\c it and 
quenched the yellow^ flame. Then Apollo boie the old man with his 
daughteis to the land of the Hypeiboieans, to be his abiding place, 
for his piety’s sake, because his gifts to Pytho w'eie gi cater than all 
mens gifts.” The moral of the tale clearly w*as, Rung gifts to 
Delphi ; and w^e can haidly doubt that it oiigiiiiited under Delpliu 
mfiuence But m the city of Solon it wars tiansfoimed b\ a touch of 
genius into one of the gieat stones of the woikl. 

As for Cioesus it is ceitam that his life w'as spaied, and it is 
possible that he spent his icmaining days m Media, unconscious that 
a mythical association wuth the famous Athenian lawgivei would be 
his best assured claim on the memory of futuie ages 

Sect. 2. The Persian Conquest of Asiatic Greece 

The kingdom of Lydia had perfoimed a ceitam function in the 
development of Greece. Besides the invention of coinage, ■which 
was Its one gieat contribution to the civilisation of mankind ; besides 
the influence which its luxuiy and ‘Hyianny” exercised on Ionia; 
the mere existence of the Lydian realm, in its mtei mediate position 
between Greece and the east, ivas of considerable importance as a 
buhvark against the gieat oriental empires. It kept Greece fiom 
coming into direct contact with the empire of Assyria ; it kept Greece 
for sixty yeais from coming into diiect contact with the cmpiie of 
Media. When the baiiier is swept away, a new period is opened 
in Giecian history. The Gieeks now stand face to face with the 
pow^ei of a monarch w^hose dominion stretches far away beyond the 
Euphrates, beyond the Tigtis, into lands which are totally unknowm 
to them. The Asiatic Greeks are now to exchange subjection to 
a lord of Sardis for subjection to a potentate who holds his coiiit 
in a city so distant that the length of the journey is told by months. 
This distance of the centre from the exti'emities of the empire was of 
the utmost significance. The king was obliged to leave his conquests 
m Asia Minor to the government of his satraps ; and the Greeks 
were unable to exercise any influence upon him, as they might have 
done if he had ruled from Sardis or some nearer capital. This was 
all the more unfortunate, on account of another difference which 
distinguished the Peisian from the Lydian kingdom. While the 
Lydians were outside the Aiyan family, the Persians and Mecles 
spoke a language of the same stock as that of the Greeks. It may be 
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thought that if the Pcisians had come under Greek influence, Iianian 
histoiy would ha\e taken a diherent couise Foi the Persians wxne 
a people marked out to fall iindei the inliueiice of othcis and not to 
hew an independent path foi themsehes. In their own highlands, like 
the Spartans in the Laconian vale, they might live unspotted from 
the wmrld, a \ahant, simple, and truthful lace ; but when they once 
w^ent foith to conquer and to rule, it was their inevitable doom to be 
led captive by their captives and to adopt the manners and ideals of 
moie intellectual and oiiginal peoples If Cyius had transpoited the 
centre of his empiie to the w^est, the Gieeks might have been the 
teachers of theii Persian speech-fellow^s ; but such an idea wmuld have 
occLiried to no Mede or Peisian. Consequently the new Iranian 
kingdom fell undei the lelaxmg influences of the coirupt Semitic 
civilisations of Babylonia and Assyiia , and it had soon become a 
despotism so typically oriental that it is hard to lemember that the 
1 tiling peoples spoke a tongue akin to the Greek. Hence the 
stiuggle of two hundred yeats, upon which w^e are now entering, 
between Greece and Persia, though strictly and literally it was a 
struggle betw'een Aryan peoples, — peoples, that is, of Aryan speech, — ■ 
assumes the laiger character of strife between Europe and Asia, 
between east and west, betw^een Aryan and non-Aryan ; and takes 
its place as the first encounter in that still unclosed debate wdnch 
has arrayed Europe successively against Babylonian, Phoenician, 
Saracen, and Turk. 

Dismnon At the beginning of the campaign against Lydia, Cyrus ‘had 

of loma invited the lonians who were in the army of Croesus to change -sides 
They had refused to “ medize,” not perhaps from loyalty to the lule 
of the Lydian, under which they chafed, but because they did not 
anticipate his utter overthrow and therefore feared his vengeance 
This refusal annoyed Cyrus ; and when, after the fall of Sardis, the 
Greek cities made overtuies to the conqueror, he declined to make 
any conditions. Only with Miletus, which had not been subject to 
Lydia and had stood aloof from the contest, did he conclude a soit 
of treaty like that in which Croesus had lecognised her independ- 
ence. The others piepaied to defend themselves. Cyrus himself 
had gi eater projects which recalled him to the far east ; and he com- 
mitted the lesser task of reducing the Asiatic Greeks to the lieuten- 
ants wdiom he left in Lydia. The want of unity among the lonians 
was disastious. They might meet in their Panionic assembly, but 
they seem to have been without the ability or the organisation to 
carry out any plan of common action. The most powerful of all the 
states, Miletus had gone her owui path and stood quite apart. One 
of her citizens, Thales, the astionomer and philosopher, whom w'c 
have met before, is said to have ventured himself into the speculations 
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of puliUcalj as well as of cclebiiaij science lie saw the weakness of 
Ionia in Us disunion, and the fiitilily of the loo^c leai^ue of the 
Lkinioniun . and he made the lemaikalde proposal that Ionia should 
foini itself into an united nation, with one Hail of Council as well as 
one place of Assembly, each city suiiendenng her sovereignty and 
becoming mciely a town or deme of the state ; and he suggested Teos 
as the fitting place for the capital. The idea, whether it was put 
foiward by Thales or not, w^as assuiedly suggested by the political 
de\eIopment of Attica, the mother countiy of the Jonians, It was an 
idea which the pioposer can haidly have hoped to peisuade the 
lonians to adopt, but it had its value as a comment on the disunion of 
the Giceks m the one part of Gieece wheie, above all others, theie 
w'as needed a closer unity and a solid seined front, to resist the 
aggiession of the great baibaiian poweis Another proposal, which 
was made in one of the ineffectual meetings of the Panionion, leceives 
the appioval of the histoiian Heiodotus. Bias, a statesman of 
Piiene, advised all the lonians to sail foith together to the w'est, to 
the gieat island of Sardinia, and theie found an Ionian city-state, and 
live happy and fiee This proposal illustiates the tenor and despaii 
of Ionia at the piospect of Persian rule. 

Disunited, the Asiatic Gieeks weie an easy prey. Harpagus, the 
geneial of Cyius, reduced them one aftei anothei ; tribute was im- 
posed upon them and the burden of seivmg in the Peisian aimics, 
when such service was required; but no restrictions were placed 
upon the freedom of their commerce To the inhabitants of t\vo 
cities, eKile seemed moie endurable than this new' slavery and they 
acted in the spiiit of Bias The people of Phocaea, or the moie 
part of them, embaiked in their penteconters and sailed to the island 
of Corsica, wheie their owm settlement of Alalia leceivcd them. The 
Tcians did^likewuse, but found aTieaiei home on the coast of Thiace, 
wdiere they founded Abclera, 

One common effort indeed the Aeolians and lonians made for 
their defence. They made a common appeal to the most powxtful 
state in the mother countiy. They sent an embassy to Lacedaemon, 
but the Spartans, whose horizon was bounded by the Peloponnesus, 
did as little for them as they had done for Croesus. Spaita had the 
■ curiosity, however, to send a ship to Ionia, to spy out llie condition of 
the countiy* and the power of Cyuis. The story is that one of her 
leconnoitrers w'ent up to Sardis and standing before the Peisian 
king forbade him to work haim to any Gieek community, “since the 
Lacedaemonians will not permit it.” The anecdote was doubtless 
invented by those wdio liked a jest at the expense of Sparta ; but, if 
Cyi us might well ask “ who are the Lacedaemonians ? ” his succes- 
sors learned the answ'er to their cost. 
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The conqueiot of Lydia leiurned to the east to subdue the 
mightici powei of Babylon. The coiKiucst occupied some years: 
Fall of then the gieatest city on earth was taken ; and Cyrus took to hmv 

Fahyhm, self the title of “ king of Babel, Sumer, and Accad, and of the foui 

quarters of the woiM,’^ thus foiinally entei'ing into the Babylonian 
mhentance. The dominion of Cyrus the Gi'eat extended in the cast 
over Armenia and Flyrcama, Paithia and Bactria, and into the midst 
of Afghanistan ; from the coasts of the Aegean to the banks of the 
Jaxaites. But his conquests lie outside our history. His last entei- 
piise was the subjugation of the Massagetae, a Scythian folk neai the 
Deaf h of Aral lake, and one story says that he was slam in battle against 

Cyn^s them, and that the savage queen placed his head in a basin of blood. 

All w^e know with certainty is that his body was buued in Beisia, 
and two hundred years hence w'e shall visit his tomb at Pasargadae, 
in the company of a conqiieroi w'ho w^as mightier even than he. 

Sect. 3. Persian Conquest of Egypt, Polycrates of Samos 

The subjugation of Lydia and the Greek sea-board carried the 
borders of the Iranian empire, under its new dynasty, faithcr west- 
ward than the Assyrian conquest had ever 1 cached. Two lords of 
Saidis had indeed acknowdedged the overloidship of the kings of 
Nineveh; but that relation had been of biief duration and slight 
significance, and Lydia can hardly be said to have ever formed a part 
of the Assyrian dominion In subduing the Greeks of the coast, at 
all events, Cyrus broke entirely new ground ; they had never paid 
submission in any shape to Assyria. But -while he far outpassed the 
utmost limits of Assyiia m some directions, he left unconquered the 
great kingdom of the south, which had once been part of the 
Persian Assyrian empire. But his son Cambyses repaired the omission ; it 
ionqiicst of was inevitable that the new lords of Syria should seek to bring 
Egypt under their subjection. We saw how Egypt, like Media itself 
arn ysts, Babylonia, threw ofif the Assyrian yoke and entei'ed upon a new^ 
A mans period of national prosperity under enlightened rulers. King Amasis 
{Aahmes), who climbed the throne by a revolution maintained his power by a 
s 6 g ; bodyguard of Ionian and Carian mercenaries, like a Greek tyrant. 

An Eg3='ptian writing tells us how he loved the strong ^‘wme of 
Kelebi of Egypt. He built great temples to the Egyptian gods like 
a. phi!- the Pharaohs of old ; but in his patronage of Greece he may be 

Hellene^ compared to Cioesus. He sent gifts to the Gi'eek sanctuaries ; lie 

subscribed generously to the rebuilding of the temple at Delphi ; he 
married a Greek princess of Gyrene ; under him Naucratis rose to 
Naiicrahs. the tank of a city, though the only city where Greeks weie allowed 
to trade. He had extended his sway over the island of Cyprus 
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when the po\'\er of Babylonia was declining ; but the C}priot 5 
thiew off his yoke when Cyiiis entered into the Babylonian hentage, 
and made theii submission to the Peisian. Amasis tiembled at the Ddith oj 
use of the new po\\er m the east, and he lued to w-^itncss with dis- 
may the pieparations of Cambyses ; but he died a few months before 
the invasion, and the blow fell upon his son, Psammetichus A 
fierce battle near Pelusium delivered Egypt into the hands of the 
Persians. The conqueior led his aimy up the Nile, and perhaps he 
extended the southern frontier of the Egyptian kingdom on the side Pehiuum, 
of Nubia The Egyptians said that he planned the conquest of all 525 ^ 

Ethiopia aitd was compelled to letuin tbioiigh want of provisions, so 
that his enterpnse came to nothing. But the Egyptians hated Cam- 
byses, who openly scoffed at their religion ; and it is possible that Camby^es 
they may have repiesented as an inglorious failure what was leally a 
successful effort to secuie the southern fiontier. The conquest of VohmUv v 
Egypt, which became a Peisian satrapy, led to the submission oi i^nhmi^sis^on 
Greek Cyiene, even as the conquest of Lydia had led to the sub- 
jection of the Greeks of the neighbouring coasts. 

Amasis and his son might have hoped, when the Persian danger PoI\'c>aic\ 
threatened, that they could depend on the support of a pow'erfiil 
Gieek fiiend, the loid of Samos. In that island, 
not long after the Persian conquest of Ionia, a 
ceitam Polyciates and his tw'o brotheis had estab- 
lished a joint tyianny over the state, with the help 
of Lygdamis of Naxos. But Polycrates removed his 
brothers by death and banishment and became sole 
tyrant. He organised a fleet of a hundred pente- 
conters and made Samos a strong powder ; as the 75 —-Eaily 
Ionian mainland had fallen under Persian dominion, /^bwrsc ) 
he had perhaps the strongest Greek sea-power m the ^ bull * 

Aegean. His luxuiious court was brightened by 
the piesence of the Bacchic poet Anacieon. He completed the 
building of the great temple of licra, but the most famous of his 
woiks was the aqueduct which supplied the city with water fiom a 
spring beyond a hill. The engineering skill of the Megarian aichi- 
tect Eupalinus — wdio perhaps also constiucted the waterworks of 
Pisistratus at Athens — carried the duct thiough the hill by a tunnel. 

In all that he put his hand to, Polycrates piospeied ; he defied the 
power of Persia ; he extended his influence over some of the Ionian 
cities under Persian sway ; he hoped perhaps to become the lord of 
all Ionia. It was natuial that he and Amasis of Egypt should form a 
close alliance, based on the common interest of antagonism to Peisia. 

But w’hen the hour of peril came, wdien Cambyses moved upon Egypt, 

the Samian tyrant altered his policy. He felt that his navy w»as 526 j? c 
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nnet[ual 10 coping with the joint ainicinients of Phoenicia and C)pius, 
and, instead of romin^ to the aid of his old fiiends son, lie sent 
foity ships to iiK lease the licet of the iinader These shpis, hou- 
evei, ne\er leached Ej^ypt The tyiant had manned them with 
those Samians whom he most suspected of hating himself and his 
tyranny; but his tuck lecoiled. At the island of Carpathus the 
Clew took the icsohe of sailing back to Samos and overthiovving the 
despot Defeated in a battle they sought the aid of Spaita, and 
then appeal vttis stiongly backed by the Corinthians^ whose tiade 
piobably suffeied fiom the piiate ships of Polycrates The Lace- 
daemonians sent an aimament to besiege Samos; it w'as their fiist 
expedition to the east, and it was a failiiie Despauing of taking 
the City, and repulsed m a conflict, they leturned home 

We cannot chaige Polycrates with perfidy in espousing the 
cause of Persia against Egypt, since we are ignorant of his relations, 
not only wnth Psammetichus, but with Amasis m the last yeais of 
that monarch's reign. We might indeed gathei fiom the stoiy of 
the ring of Polyciates, that the alliance had ceased to exist, and that 
it W'as Amasis wiro had broken it off. Amasis hearing of his friend’s 
maivellous prosperity, nevei varied by a leveise, wiote him a letter, 
expiessmg misgivings at a good fortune so great and enduring that 
It could not fail to diaw' down the envy of heaven, and counselling 
Polyciates to cast away w'hatever possession it w'oiild give him the 
most pain to lose: ‘‘ Cast it away utterly, out of the w'orld.” Poly- 
crates, taking the w'oids to heait, manned a pentecontei, and having 
low'ed out to sea, cast into the waves the most piecious thing he 
had, an emerald ring engraved by the gem-cuttei Theodoras. A few 
days later a fisheiman came to his house and presented him with a 
huge flsh ; the iiiig w'as found inside it. Polyciates wrote to Amasis 
an account of wdiat had happened, and Amasis, wdien he read the 
lettei, discerned that it w'as impossible for any man to deliver another 
from that which was destined to befall him. Convinced theiefoie 
that Polycrates would come to no good end, and not wishing to have 
to giievc for a friend’s misfortune, Amasis broke off the tic of guest- 
fiiendship which bound them. The forecast of the Egyptian w'as 
fulfilled. Soon after his repulse of the Lacedaemonian attack, 
Polyciates fell into a tiap laid for him by the Peisian satiap of 
Sardis, and was seized and crucified. 

Sect. 4. Ionia under Darius 

King Cambyses w'as recalled from Egypt by a rebellion. He 
had put to death, on suspicions of dislo3’alty, his brother Smcrdis, to 
w'hom he had entrusted the regency of some of the eastern provinces; 
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and a iiburpei had aiisen, pictending to be the dead Sniculih, to 
whom he boie a lemaikablc hkenesb Canjbybcs w^ent in haste to 
ciLish the false Smerdis. IkU, as he passed through S)iia, he 
‘‘ found death by his own hand,’’ as is lelated m a gi*eat writing on 
the rock of Behistun. The next heir to the Peisian thione was a Atre^sio/t 
ceitain Hystaspes, who was satrap of Paithia and had a son named Lhuiu^ 
Dai ms. But Hystaspes made no attempt to secuic his light, and 
the false Smeidis established himself so fiimly that, as Daiitis wiotc 
aftei wards in that famous msciiption of the rock, “No Persian nor 
Mede daied to oppose him.” But Daiius had diffeient thoughts 
from his father; and conspiring with six nobles he killed the usurper 
and became king himself. In the first yeaLr^s” of his reign his foice 
and ability \veie proved in the task of quelling rebellions which bioke 
out m almost all parts of the wide lealm which Cyius had put 
together. Elam, Babylonia, Media, Armenia i evoked , a new false 
Smerdis arose; Babylon had to be twice besieged. HaMiig 
established his powder fiimly and ciushed all resistance, Daiius 
recorded for futiiie ages the hardly won successes of his fiisl yeais, ’ 

in an inscription on the lofty lock of Beliistun on the upper course of />• i. ) 
the ii\cr Choaspes The writing is m the Persian, the Susie, and 
the Bab) Ionian languages. of}>aiii\iau. 

By w^eddmg Atossa, the daughter of Cyrus and widow of her Atohsa 
brother Cambyses, Darius linked himself closely to the family of his 
piedecessors He proceeded to reorganise the administration of his 
dominion He extended the system of satiapies or go\ eimments, 
and the wdiole realm was divided into tw^enty such satrapies. West Western 
of the Plalys, the old kingdom of Lydia consisted of three pro\inces, 
but subject to tw^o satraps . the Ionian and the Lydian under one 
governor wLo resided at Sardis; the Phiygian wLich included {l^)I 
Greek cities of the Propontis under a governor whose seat was at 2. Ptuy~ 
Dascyhon These satiaps did not interfere m the local affairs 
the Greek cities, which w^ere ruled by despots ; and the despots might Tyn-anis 
do much as they pleased, so long as they paid tribute duly and 
furnished military contingents when required. The despots liked the 
Persian rule which secured their pow'er, and this explains the note- 
w'oithy fact that the Greeks of Asia Minor made no attempt to shake 
off the Persian yoke during the tioubles wdrich ushered in the reign 
of Daiius It IS possible too that their condition under the rule of 
Cambyses w^as better than under Darius ; for Daiius is said to ha\e 
instituted a fixed y^eaily tribute instead of irregular contributions 
Commerce, however, was furthered by this king’s monetary reforms, 
and by his improvement of the road-system in Persia. He adopted 
the bimetallic coinage which Croesus had introduced in Lydia ; the 
chief piece of Persian gokP money w^as always knowm m Greece by 
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77 /t' the name ifanc. The Royal Road, by which the messengeis betw^een 

AWuf Susa and Sardis came and went, was divided into stages maiked olif 

by legLilai stations Its length w^as ovei 1500 miles, and the w^ay 
W’as counted "a thiec months’ jouinc} for a man on foot. A Gieek 
who had to visit Susaw'ould land at Ephesus, and in three days leach 
Saidis. The road ran thiough the heart of Phiygia, by the tomb of 
jMidas the golden king, past Pessinus and Ancyia and across the 
Halys to Pteiia the ancient Cappadocian city wdiich Croesus took, 
then across the Halys again, southw’ard to Mazaka and Comana, to 
cioss the Tauius and leach the Euphrates at Samosata Beyond the 
Euphiates, it skirted the mountains wdiich bound Mesopotamia on 
the noith, passing Nisibis and reaching the Tigiis at Nineveh, the 
mined capital of Assyria Beyond Arbela, it w'ent south-eastward 
to the river Choaspes and Susa. A good and safe road, carefully 
maintained, bi ought central Asia neaier to the Aegean, and helped 
to open the east to western curiosity. The construction of the 
Royal Road must have had an incalculable effect in widening Greek 
ideas of geogiaphy. Its influence is shown by the importance w^hich 
it assumed on the first Greek maps. Conceived as a straight line 
Early running east and w^est, it plays on one of the maps which w^ere used 

tfiap, by Heiodotus piactically the same pait which is played in the 

modern Atlas by the Equator. The longitudes weie determined by 
the conception that the Nile and the Danube, the tw^o greatest livers 
known wuthin the lange of the Greek world, weie m the same 
meridian — the Danube being supposed to flow from noith to south. 
This meridian line passed through Sinope. It was a principle of the 
eaily Gieek geogiaphers w^ho arose about the end of the sixth 
century in Ionia that the features of the earth were symmetrically 
arianged. The attempt to apply mathematical principles to a small 
poition of the eaith, very imperfectly observed, necessarily pioduced 
maps w^hich to our fuller knowfledge appear grotesque. But it w'ould 
be haid to overestimate the intellectual activity of the Ionian 
investigatois who made the new departure, Anaximander and 
Afmxi- Hecataeus, both citizens of Miletus. Anaximander constructed the 
munder, map, and Hecataeus wrote a Geography which seived as a ‘Hext 

to Anaximandeds map.” Hecataeus was himself a traveller — he com- 
posed the earliest guide-book to the w'onders of Egypt ; and he could 
supplement his owm observations by second-hand material gatheied, 
in the gieat centi*e of trade where his home was, from travelleis 
and strangers. This development of geography in Ionia was ceitainly 
forwarded by the Royal Road, and so far the Persian conquest of 
eastern Greece was an advantage to Euiopean civilisation. 

Europe ow'es so much to the Ionian intellects which at this period 
w^ere breaking new^ paths of progress that we may linger a moment 
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longer over the movement of intellectual discovery before resuming 
the maich of events. It was a movement of the most interesting 
kind, m which the instinct for speculation and the thirst for positne 
knowledge were closely united. For 

grapher, map-making is only part of his vider work as a physical 
philosopher. Dissatisfied with the theory of Thales who found the 
first principle of the universe m water, he sought it in a more geneial 
conception which he designated, negatively, as the Unlimited’^ 

— unlimited, that is, by qualities, and so capable of diffeientiation 
into all the kinds of definite matter which oui senses peiceive, 
Hecataeus is the founder of Greek history. He partly breaks with Huataeus 
the old traditions, and ciiticises the Hcsiodic school of theology, 

The heroes who appealed in legend as sons of the gods he legards 
as the bastard sons of women who, to shield their shame, ascribed 
the fatherhood to Zeus or Apollo, The stones of the Greeks,*^ he 
says, ‘‘are, in my opinion, manifold and absurd.^^ Thus leason 
was asseiting itself against authority in the leligious sphere ; and 
Hecataeus was one of the pioneeis. But more effective than he in Xtno- 
pressing the claims of reason was another Ionian, his contempoiary, 
Xenophanes of Colophon, and we shall have to consider 
impoitance of his wmk m another connexion. 

The remoteness of Susa from the Greek seas, and the home- 
sickness of Greeks whom any chance transported to the far east, find 
an illustration in the curious story of the physician Democedes of T/tc s/o?'V 
Croton. This man’s skill had earned high salaries, as public physician of Dema- 
at Aegma and Athens, and higher still in the service of Polycrates 
of Samos. He was earned off as a piisoner to Susa, in consequence 
of a series of troubles which followed the death of that tyiant ; and 
he "was taken fiom his dungeon to try his ciaft for Darius, w'ho had 
spiained a foot in the chase. His success gained him the king’s 
favour, and there was nothing wdiich he might not ask except the one 
thing wdiich he desired, permission to return to Greece. One day 
he ivas summoned by Queen Atossa who w’as suffexmg from a tumour 
on the breast, and he made her sw’ear that if he cured her she would 
do wdiat he asked. Acting by his directions, she stiired up the king 
to cherish the pioject of conquering the Greeks, and suggested that 
he should send spies under the conduct of Democedes to tiavel 
through Greece and bring back a report. These counsels of the 
daughter of Cyrus carried w^eight with Darius, according to thesloiy , 
and the plan of Democedes succeeded. He piomised to return to 
Susa, and Darius gave him rich presents for his kinsfolk ; the Persians 
who accompanied him w^eie privately charged to see that he did not 
escape. When they came to Taras, — for the story assumes that 
Italiot Greece w^as included in the progiamme of the journey,— the 
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loicl of that city ai rested the Persians as spies, and kept them in 
prison uniil Democedes had time to escape to his native town. When 
the Pei Sian s weie released they follow’ed him to Croton, but the 
Ciotoniats refused to give him up , a Persian invasion of Italy w'as a 
contingency which they might leasonably risk Suck is the stiange 
stoiy, blended of fact and fiction, wdiich men told of the first Greek 
physician wdio practised at the couit of Susa He w^as not the last ; 
) we shall meet heieaftei a moie famous leech, who did not yearn back 
to Greece and wuote the history of his adopted country 

Sect 5. The European Expedition of Darius : 
Conquest of Thrace 

Cyrus had conquered the eastern coasts of the Mediterianean ; 
Cambyses had completed and seemed that conquest on the south side 
by the subjection of Egypt ; it lemained for Darius to complete and 
secuie his empire on the noith side by the reduction of Thrace. The 
possession of the adjacent part of the European continent w^as of like 
impoitance to the lord of Asia Minor, as the possession of the adjacent 
part of the African continent to the lord of Syria. Having spent 
eight years in setting his house m order, Darius prepared for his 
Eiuopean expedition It seems probable that his original design was 
fiist to subdue the Thracian peoples as far as the Danube, so as to 
make that river the northern boundary of his empiie, and secondly 
to extend his pow’er w^estward over Macedonia. The Thracian race 
w'as w'ailike and the country is mountainous, so that the Persian 
enterpiise was serious and demanded large forces and careful pie- 
c, 512 i’ c cautions. The skill of a Samian architect named Mandrocles was 
employed to throw a bridge of boats across the Bosphorus, north of 
By/antmm ; and, wdien the Persian host had passed over, Darius 
ordeied tw'o pillars to be set up on the Eiuopean side, inscribed with 
the names of the various peoples composing his army, in Greek and 
cuneiform characters. These pillars were seen by the histoiian 
Herodotus. And in the temple of PI era at Samos there w^as to be 
seen anothei monument of the ciossmg into Euiope. Mandrocles 
spent a pait of the rew^'ard which Daiius gave him in setting up there 
a painting in which the bridge and the crossing over, with Darius 
seated in a prominent place, w'ere poitrayed. He insciibed on it 
four verses to this effect : “ Having budged the fishy Bosphorus, 
Mandrocles dedicated to Hera a memorial of his raft-bridge. A 
ciowm he set upon his own head, and glory upon the men of Samos ; 
for the work he wu ought pleased king Darius,” A large fleet was 
also furnished by the Greek subjects of Persia, to sail along the 
Thiacian coast of the Black Sea as far as the mouths of the Danube, 
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and to suppoit and co-opeiate with the aimy 'Phe continj^ents of 
the various Greek cities vcie commanded by then despots, pio- 
mment amoni^ vhom were Histiaeus of jMiletus, Hippockis of Lamp- 
sacub, and ^Miltiades of the Thracian Cheisonesus. 

No details of the waifaie m Phiace are pieserved. We aie told 
that many tubes submitted, and the Getac signalised their lo\e of 
fieedom by lefusmg to sunender it without a stiuggle. It seems 
piobable, howe\ei, that the Thiacians made some piepaiations to meet 
the in\ader. Noith of the Danube, in the lands which aie now^ 
called Walachia and iMolda\ia (betw'cen the Danube, the Carpathians, 
and the Piuth), lived tubes which weie allied m many respects to the 
tribes south of the iiver The Greeks included these tubes undei 
the gencial name of Scythian, which they applied to the whole senes 
of peoples who dwelled between the Caipathians and the Caucasus. 
While the most easteily of that senes appioximated m language 
to the Persian, the most westerly appioximated to the Thiacian. 
Nothing w’as more natural than that the people south of the Danube, 
thieatcned by an Asiatic invasion, should have taken steps to gam 
help from their neighbouis on the noith, to oppose the Persian 
advance Such help w’ould have been leadily given, and Daiius 
doubtless became aw'aie befoie he 1 cached the Danube that the 
hostility of the Scythian beyond the Danube — wdiose fiozen wateis 
iiiMted them to cross in wintei — mig-ht be a fieqiient trouble to 
Persian rule in Thiace. The Greek fleet sailed up the mouth of the 
river and a biidge of boats w’as thiowm acioss. Darius and Ins 
army marched over into Scythia But both the king’s purpose and TiViy 
what he did, m this remote corner of the wmld, aie hidden in a cloud 
of legend. That he may have washed to make a hostile demonstia- 
tion and strike teiroi into the restless neighbouis of Thrace is 
probable ; but it is not the wfliole explanation. We may lather 
suppose that the chief object of the dnersion beyond the Danube w^as 
to lay hands upon the gold mines of Dacia, which w^as then the land 
of the Agathyrsi, and to secure a route of communication between 
that land and the mouth of the Danube. For thiee facts seem to 
emerge from the mist. The first is that the Agathyrsi w^ere acti\e in 
opposing the march of the Persians ; the second, that he erected foits 
on a liver named the Oaros, — a name otherwise unknowm, but 
evidently a tributary of the Danube ; the third, that his communica- 
tions with the fleet w'hich awaited his return w’eie for some time cut 
off, and the Gieek commandei s w^ere tempted to sail away and leave 
him m the lurch. He afterw^ards showed his gratitude to them for 
the loyalty with which they supported him in this expedition. The 
fact is that it wmuld have been entirely contrary to their own inteiests 
to inflict a blow on the power which maintained despotism in the Greek 
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cities of x\sia Minor. But Iheir loyalty at this juncture was all the 
more precious to the Persian king v^hen he found on leturning thiough 
Till ace that Byzantium, Pennthus, and Chalcedon had revolted 
These revolts forced him to avoid the Bosphorus. He maiched to 
the Thtacian Chersonese and crossed the Hellespont, but left behind 
him an army undei IMe^^abazus, which was ultimately to complete 
the conquest of Thrace, and immediately to leduce the Gieek cities 
along' the nouhern coast of the Propontis and the Aegean Mega- 
bazus established Persian dominion actually as far as the Strymon, 
and nominally even faither west ; for the Paeonians, between the 
Strymon and the Axius, were conquered, and Macedonia acknow- 
ledged allegiance to the Great King 

The Persian dominion over the eastern pait of the Balkan 
peninsula lasted for about fifteen years, and it was increased by the 
acquisition of the islands of Lemnos and Imbros. The excursion of 
Darius beyond the Danube, so far as it was intended to make an 
impression on the Scythians, seems to have been effective, . It is only 
when the Peisian power is shaken by a Greek revolt and Thrace 
herself is able to throw off the yoke that we find Scythians overrunning 
Thrace and even driving Miltiades out of the Chersonese. 

The European expedition of Darius had thus been a distinct 
success, which might fearlessly be set beside the Egyptian expedi- 
tion of Cambyses But it has come down to us m a very diffeient 
and totally fabulous shape. It is represented as not primarily an 
expedition against Thrace, but as an attempt to execute the mad 
project of incorporating the Scythians of the steppes of southern 
Russia in the Persian empire. In this story, which is told with all 
the art of Herodotus, Thrace appeals merely as the way to Scythia ; 
and the actual conquest of Thrace sinks into insignificance beside 
the ignominious failure of the Persian aimy to achieve the ultimate 
end of their wild enterpnse, the conquest of Scythia Darius, whose 
purpose is said to have been to take vengeance on the Scythians for 
their invasion of IMedia a hundred years before, dispatches the 
Greek fleet to the Ister simply for the purpose of throwing a bridgm 
of boats across the river, PIis first idea was to break down the 
bridge when he had passed over and send the ships home ; but by 
the advice of a prudent Greek he chang-ed his plan. He took a 
cord, in which he tied sixty knots, and said to the Greek captains : 

Untie one of these knots every day, and remain here and guard 
the bridge till they are all untied. If I have not returned at the end 
of that time, sail home.^’ The Greek historian Herodotus then con- 
ducts Darius with his vast host through the steppes of Scythia ^^as 
it were through fairyland,” without any legard to the riveis which had 
to be crossed, the leagues which had to be traversedj the want of 
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supplies. He canies him lo regions beyond the Don^ and traubpoits 
the river Oaros, on which Daiius built his forts, fiom the neighboiii- 
hood of the Danube to the neighbourhood of the Maeotic sea; 
placing this imaginary march of the Peisians in tlie midst of a 
poetical pictuie of the Scythian folks and the Scythian land. 
In retmnmg to the Danube the Persians found themseh es in sore 
stiaits, chased and haiassed by the baibaiians, and meanwhile the 
sixty da\s had passed. The lonians waited at the iner beyond the 
ordained time, and piesently a band of Scythians ainved urging them 
to destroy the budge, so that they might ensure the destruction of 
Daiius and gam their own freedom, Miltiades the tyrant of the 
Chersonese stiongly advocated the proposal of the Scythians, but the 
counter-arguments of Histiaeus of Miletus prevailed, for he pointed 
out that the pow’er of the despots m the cities depended on the 
Pei Sian domination. They pretended however to fall m with the 
Scythian proposal, and destroyed a part of the bridge on the 
northern side, so that the Scythians went their ways, satisfied that 
the retreat of Darius would be cut off. A little later, Darius 
ai lived m the daik hours of the night, and was filled with terror 
when he could discover no bridge. An Egyptian with a loud voice 
shouted the name “ Histiaeus 1 ” across the water, and Histiaeus, 
w'ho was himself keeping guard, heard the cry, brought up his 
boats, and renewed the missing portion of the biidge. Thus 
Darius, after an ignominious retreat, was saved by the good offices 
of Histiaeus ; whereas, if the advice of Miltiades had been adopted, 
the subsequent Persian invasion of Greece might never have taken 
place. 

Thus Greek imagination, inspiied by Greek prejudice, has 
changed a reasonable and successful enterprise into an insane and 
disastrous expedition ; and the transmutation was so skilfully wTOUgdit 
that the fiction w^as taken for history until the other day. 

Sect, 6 The Ionic Revolt against Persia 

The Persian conquest of Thiace and Macedonia was a step, 
though there is no reason for supposing it an intentional step, towards 
a Persian attempt to conquer Greece The attempt on Gieece was 
not made till more than twenty yeais later ; and for the first t-welve 
years after the return of Darius from Thrace, nothing occurred 
which seemed likely to bring on a gieat struggle between Asiatic 
autocracy and European freedom. Hippias, the banished tyrant of 
Athens, repaired to Sardis and tiled to induce the satrap Artapbeines 
to aid him in lecovering his power. Artaphemes went so far as to 
threaten the Athenians ; envoys from Sardis said at Athens : Take 

R 
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back Hippias, if you look for safety.’^ But he did nothing to 
enfoice his menace 

It uas in consequence of events in which Hippias had no pait 
that the expedition of the Peisians against Athens was at last 
Linclei taken The condition of politics in the island of Naxos led 
indirectly to an insuiiection of the subject Greeks ag^ainst the 
Persian powei ; and the part \vhich Athens and othei Greek cities 
played in connexion with this levolt ^vas the pioximate cause of 
the Peisiaii expeditions against Giecce 

In letLiin for services lendcred durincr the Thracian expedition 
Histiaeus of Miletus was rewaided by Darius wuth a boon of his owm 
requesting He asked for IMyrcinus, a town with feitile land on the 
lower Stiymon — near the place wheie the famous Amphipolis was to 
be built at a latei date — wdiere he desired to found a colony. He 
seems to have accompanied Megabazus in his w^estern march, and 
he set to work to fortify the place at once. Myreinus was in the 
neighbourhood of silver-mines, and there was abundance of wood 
suitable for shipbuilding. The Persian general thought it would be 
impolitic to allow a Greek colony to be planted in such a position, 
and communicated his views to the king who was still at Sardis ; 
and Darius sending for Histiaeus, on the plea that he 'was a fiiend 
whose company was indispensable, carried him off to Susa, with the 
full purpose of never allowing him to return to the Aegean Thus the 
schemes of Histiaeus w^ere cut short, and he spent twelve years in 
regrets at the court of Susa before he had an opportunity of resuming 
his connexion with the politics of the Aegean. 

Miletus was governed by his son-in-law Aiistagoras, a man whose 
ability fell shoit of his ambition, but famous in history as the 
oiiginator of the levolt of the Ionian Greeks. To this man came a 
number of Naxian oligarchs, who had been expelled from their city by 
a democratic using, begging for help to put down the people and 
gain possession of the populous and wealthy island. Aristagoras 
disceimed in the request a means for his own aggrandisement ; but 
without Peisian assistance the enterprise did not seem feasible. He 
theiefore went up to wSardis, and unfolded to Artapheines a project of 
1 educing all the Cyclades and then peiliaps Euboea itself, a project of 
which the occupation of Naxos was to be the first step Artapheines 
leadily enteied into the plan, the consent of Darius was obtained, and 
200 ships under the command of Megabates were placed at the 
disposal of the Milesian There is little doubt that the enterprise 
would ha\e been entirely successful but for a quairel between 
Anstagoias and Megabates. The Peisian admiral spitefully warned 
the Naxians of the approaching danger , the islanders made such 
effectual preparations that they stood a siege of four months, and, as 
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theie ^\as then 110 likelihood of 1 educing’ the city, the fleet letuined to 
Ionia This failure was fatal to the piospecls of Aiistagoras. He had 
wasted Pci ^lan money, forfeited the confidence of Aitapheinesjandmade 
a poweiful encim in Meg abates. He resolved to letri-eve his fortunes 490 
by inciting a levolt of the Asiatic Greeks against the Persian powei. 

The stoiy was that his father-m-law Histiaeiis, weaiy ofhis long nkrj 
exile beyond the Tig us, instigated Aiistagoias to this step, by a secret 
message branded on the head of a faithful slave. This message is V;; 
said to have reached Aiistagoias just at the moment when he waas 
meditating’ a lebeilion and to have decided him. The motive of 
Histiaeus in desiiing- the levolt is supposed to have been the con- 
viction that Daiius would send him down to Ionia to lestoie order. 

But the stoiy sounds improbable. Histiaeus, detained at Susa 
because he was all eady deemed dangeiousto Peisian inteiests in the 
Aegean, would lathei have had leason to fear that a levolt promoted 
by his son-in-law would piov^e fatal to his credit with Daiius. It 
was a suipnsing thing that Darius was afterwaids induced to send 
down such a near lelative of Aiistagoias, and we may suspect that 
the stoiy that Histiaeus instigated the rebellion was suggested by 
his subsec|uent conduct — possibly even invented by himself. 

Theie weie the seeds of levolt m Ionia, which only needed 
kindling to burst into flame. It would be a superficial view to 
suppose that the lebelhon was due to the ambition of Gieek despots. 

On the contiary, its indispensable condition was the widespread 
hatred of a despotic constitution, wEich smouldered m the cities ; 
and the despotic constitutions weie part of the Persian system. An 
ambitious despot w^as indeed the means of calling this feeling into 
action ; but in oider to do so he had first to cease to be a despot. 

The initial step m promoting the rebellion was to set up 
demociacies m the Greek States and drive out the tyrants. 
Aiistagoras himself lesigned his position in Miletus, and in most cases 
the change seems to have been accomplished without the shedding 
of blood. Mytilei'ie w'as an exception ; there the tyrant had earned 
such deep hatied that he was stoned to death. 

The next step was to obtain help from free Gieece against the Ansia^ 
Persian power. Aristagoras undertook the mission. He went first 
to Spai'ta, but the Spartans lefuscd to send help to free Ionia from » 

Persian oppicssion, ev en as they had before refused to aid her against 
Persian invasion. In later days a delightful story was told of his visit 
He went to king Cleomenes and showed him a map of the eaith, 
graven on bronze, displaying the couiitiies of the known world, the 
seas, and the I'iv'ers. Cleomenes had nev er seen a map before, and 
the plausible Ionian tned to convince him that Sparta ought to 
aspire to the conquest of the Persian empire. Cleomenes was 
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impiessedj but deferred his leply till the third day, and then asked 
Aristagoras the distance from luma to Susa. “Thiee months/’ said 
Anstagoias off his gnaid, and he would ha\e described the road, but 
the king cut him short \Mth the command, ‘‘Begone from Spaita, 
IMilesian stianger, before the sun sets ” Aristagoras made yet 
another attempt. Entering the house of Cleomenes as a suppliant, 
he sought to briloe him. Beginning with ten talents, he gradually 
raised his offeis till he leached fifty Then Goigo, the king’s daughter, 
a child of eight or nine yeais, ciied out, “Father, the stranger will 
corrupt you” , and moved by her words Cleomenes left the room 

The IMilesian stianger fared better at Athens and Eretria. Both 
these cities sent succoui , Athens twenty ships — ships, says Herodotus, 
\Mth the solemnity due to the histoiical significance of the moment, 
“which were the beginning- of ills betueen Gieeks and barbarians.” 

The prospects of success seemed unfavourable to those who were 
acquainted with the vast resouices of the Persian empire When 
Aristagoias consulted with the men of leading at Miletus, the 
geogiapher Hecataeus had tiled to dissuade him. Seeing that 
Aristagoras and the others had made up their minds and disparaged 
Ins arguments, Hecataeus gave a second-best counsel . “ If you do 
revolt, seize the treasure of the temple of Apollo at Didyma, and 
become masteis of the sea ; for if you do not, the enemy will.” 
But the advice was not taken. 

With his Athenian and Eretnan allies, Aristagoras marched up to 
Sardis and occupied the city, but they did not take the citadel. 
While -thev were there, a fire broke out and the town was buined to 
the ground. The Greeks left the smoking rums and marched back 
to the coast ; but near Ephesus they were met by a Persian force 
and defeated. The Athenians straightway returned home ; and with 
this battle the part played by Athens in the Ionic revolt comes to an 
end. But the brief episode was to bring serious consequences upon 
her m the future. The burning of Sardis was important, not so 
much for the course of the revolt itself as for what the revolt was to 
lead to. It irrevocably compromised two states of European Greece 
in the eyes of Persia. The story is that Darius, being told that 
Athenians had helped to burn Sardis, asked, “ The Athenians — who 
are they ? ” He then called for a bow and shooting an arrow into 
the air invoked heaven, that it might be given to him to punish the 
Athenians. Moreover he bade one of his slaves to say to him three 
times at dinner, “ Sire, remember the Athenians.” The story has no 
historical value, but it has aitistic significance in the nan alive of 
Herodotus. The historian (as has been well obseived) mai-ks, by 
the significant woid and act, that he has entered on a new phase of 
his great subject, the strife between Greeks and barbarians. 
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The levolt extended southwaids to Cana and to Cypiu^, noith- JV/t: 
waids to the Piopoiitis. In Cypuis all the cities except Anixithus 
thie\\ oft the Persian yoke, but a Phoenician tleet was sent and the 
island was lecoveied. The Plellesponttne towns weiPalso subdued 
In Cana the insuigents, after suffenng two senous defeats, succeeded 
in dcstroung a Persian anny. 

P)Ut Anstagoias was a man of slight spirit, not meant by natiiie 
to be the leader of such a movement. Seeing that Peisia prospeied 
in dealing wath the lebelhon, he despaiied of his < ausc and ded to 
hi yi emus in Thrace It is said that he called a meeting of his 
adherents, to decide what they should do and whithei they should 
dee. In that assembly it was pioposed to sail to the distint shoies 
of Saidmia ; and here again Hecataeus is related to ha\e offeied 
ad\ice, which Anstagoias and his friends i ejected — the establishment 
of a foi tress m the neighboiinng island of Lcios, fiom which, if 
foitune fa\ cured, they might easily ictuni to hliletus. xVnstagoias 
soon met his fate at the siege of a Thracian town His death did 
not affect the course of the lebelhon, in which he had played a sony 
part He has hardly left the stage when his fatliei-in-law' appeals ; Reappear, 
but the role of Plistiaeus is even less impoitant than that 
Anstag-oras. This ad\enUirer persuaded, 01 piofessed that he pad 
peisiiaded, Darius to send him dowm to the coast, by promising to 
suppress the insurrection before he changed his tunic, and to annex 
Sardinia to the dominion of the Great King. This promise of 
Histiaeus, though it may not be true to fact, is thoroughly chaiacter- 
istic of the Greek adventuieis of that time, deceiving 
themselves and otheis with speculations on the re- 
mote island of Sardinia. When he came down to 
Sardis, Histiaeus found that he w'as deeply suspected 
by the satrap jArtaphernes, and feeling himself 
unsafe he fled to Chios. There he einbiaced the 

cause of the rebels, asserting that he had instigated Fig 76 Early 

the revolt, and perhaps spieadmg the famous story com of Chios (ob- 

of the message written on the slave’s head. Having ^eise). Sphinx , 

obtained some ships from Lesbos he adopted the 

congenial business of piiacy, occupying Byzantium and seizing the 

ships that attempted to pass the straits, as long as the revolt lasted, /mfa/e, 

In the end he w'as taken prisoner and crucified by Artapliernes, 493 

The mam and decisive event of the wur w*as the siege of 
hliletus on wdiich the Persians at length concentrated all their effoits. 494 
The town was blockaded by the squadron of 600 ships which 
had just leduced Cypius. The Greek fleet w'as stationed off capture of 

island of Lade. It is said to have numbered 353 ships, but Phktus, 

were ill disciplined, and the contingents w'eie not united under a 
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which .idoincd the hiu'ird Wa\ Icadmi^ to the ttm]de ha\e |jaiti<i!ly 
sunned '1 hey aie of real iiitciest to the 'student of s( ulptuic, hut 
one of them is of inteiest also to the histunan It is a statue of 
Chaies of I'eichuissa, who w'as doubtless a t\tant set np in that city C/avn. 
by Daiius, and thus it is a monument of the Peisian domination in 
Ionia. 

We may suspect that the buining of Apollo’s shiine was not Ldie} oj 
appioved of by Daiius himself. The respect which the king of kings 
felt foi the oiaculai god is attested in a lettei of admonition w'hich he 
addiessed to a satiap of Ionia The text of a Gieek version of this 
letter IS paitly pieserved on a stone, and lecords the lemaikable 
testimony of the king that Apollo alwa\s “told the liuth to the 
Persians ” 

The captuie of hliletus w^as follow'ed by the leduction of Cana, End of 
wdiere the rebels had for a time prospeied, and by the conquest of 
the islands. Presently the Phoenician navy appeared m the waters 
of the Hellespont ; and the attempt of eastern Gieece to legain her 
independence w'as completely crushed. 

Though the Athenians had wnthdrawm fiom the movement m Phrym- 
Ionia at an eaily stage, the tidings of the fall of Miletus pioduced at 
Athens a deep feeling of disappointment and sympathy, which found 
expiession some time afterw'aicls in the punishment of Phiynichiis, 
a tragic poet, who made the catastrophe of Miletus the theme of a C'nptuie 
drama. The Aihenians fined him foi having recalled to their minds <^f 
misfoi tunes But in the meantime there had been won 
for them, fiom the Persian, wEat was destined to become aftenvards 
a lasting possession. Miltiades, the tyiant of the Chersonese, took no Mtitiades. 
part in the revolt, but he availed himself of it to stiike for his own 
hand and to seue the isles of Lemnos and Imbios. When the Lunno^ 
revolt failed, feeling himself unsafe in the Chersonese, he fled to hnbio' 
Athens liis son w^as captured by the Peisians, but w^as kindly 
tieated by Uaiius ; and this pioves that Miltiades in his earlier 
career had been on fnendly terms with Peisia. At Athens he pio- 
fessed that he had conquered Lemnos and Imbros for hei ; and, 
though these islands seem to have been reoccupied by the Persians 
for a time, they passed back under Athenian dominion. 

Sect. 7. Second and Third European Expeditions of 
Darius. Battle of Marathon 

Plaving suppressed the rebellion, Persia had three things to do. 

Greek Asia was to be reoiganised; Peisian Europe was to be re- 
conquered ; and those free Greek states which had made war on 
Persia and occupied Sardis were to be punished. 
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Aitapheriics caused the teintories of the Ionian cities to be mea- 
sured and sun eyed, and legulated the tiibutes accoidmglv It A\as 
also ordained that the cities should no longer haA e the right of making 
wai upon oneanothei But there was more to be done. The levolt 
had taught Persia that the system of tyrannies did not answer ; and 
it was now resolved to make an experiment of the opposite policy 
The despots ivere abolished and democratic go\ernments w'ere set up. 
The world may well have been sui prised to see the great despotism 
of all favouring the institution of demociacy ; it w^as a concession to 
the spirit of the Greeks, \vhich rellects ciedit on the wisdom of Darius, 

The king’s son-m-law, Mardonius, was sent to leassert Persian 
supiemacy m Thrace and Macedonia, and through Macedonia he 
proposed to advance into Greece in order to punish the tw^o cities 
wdnch had helped the Ionian rebels A fleet sailed along the coast 
and subdued the island of Thasos on its w^ay. Thrace w'as 1 educed, 
and Macedonia, then under king Alexander, submitted — a submission 
wdiich was to be avenged in distant days to come by a descendant 
and a namesake. But the Greek expedition could not be earned out, 
since a disaster had befallen the fleet which w^as partly wrecked in a 
storm off the peiilous promontory of Athos Mardonius returned; 
he had lost many ships, but he had fulfilled the more important parts 
of his task 

But Dauus was steinly resolved that Athens and Eretria should 
not escape without chastisement. Their connexion with the burning 
of Saidis had deeply incensed him ; it seemed an insult wdiich the 
Great King’s piide could not let pass unnoticed Moreover Hippias, 
the banished tyrant, was at the court of Susa, urging an expedition 
against the city which had cast him out. It w^as decided that the 
new expedition should not be sent by way of Thrace and Macedonia, 
but should move straight acioss the Aegean sea. The cities of the 
Persian seaboard were commanded to equip wai ships and transports 
for cavalry, and heralds were sent to the chief cities of free Gieece 
that were not at war with Persia, requiring the tokens of submission, 
earth and w^ater. In most cases the tokens were given ; and among 
others by Aegina, the enemy of Athens. The command of the army 
was entrusted to Datis and Artapheines, a nephew^ of Darius ; and they 
w^eie accompanied by the aged tyrant Plippias, who hoped to rule 
once more over his native country. The armament — 600 galleys 
strong, according to Herodotus — setting sail from Samos, made 
first for Naxos, the island w^here Aristagoras had failed. The 
inhabitants abandoned the city and fled up into the hills ; and the 
Persians burned the town. The sacred island of Delos was 
scrupulously spared ; but soon after the Persians had departed, it was 
shaken by an* earthquake, and the unwonted event was noted as a 
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sign of coming tioubles Having sailed from isle to isle, subduing Persuiu^ 
the Cyclades, the fleet went up the channel between Euboea and 
Attica, and, leducing Carystus by the way, reached the teiiitoiy 
Eretria. It is strange to find that Athens and Eietua had made no carysfu^, 
common prepaiations to meet a common danger Eretiia was 
severed ftom Attica only by a narrow water, and yet theie was no 
joint action. Athens indeed diiected the colonists whom she had 
settled in the tenitory of her dependency Chalcis to assist then 
Eretrian neighboius, but she sent no other help. We hear of sliaip 
engagements outside the wmlls of the Eiiboean city, but within seven 
days It was delivered over to the invadeis by the tieacheiy of some /'um 
leading buigheis. The flames which consumed the temples 
Eretria w^ere a small set ofif against the flames of Sardis. The 
inhabitants were enslaved. Of all the Gieek towns which weie 
involved in the stiife betw'een Europe and Asia, none was more ill- 
fated than El etna. 

The Pei Sian generals had accomplished the lesser half of then- 
task ; it now remained to deal wath the other city which had defied 
their king Ciossing over the stiait they landed their army m the m 
bay of Tvlaiathon. Foi the second time an exiled tyrant of Athens 
came dowm from Eietna to recovei his power. The father had 
come, fifty years befoie, wath but a few^ mercenaries , the son came 
now w-ith the foices of Asia. Yet so far as winning suppoit at 
Athens w-as concerned, the foreign host w^as the weakest aigument of 
Hippias. The house of the Pisistratids had many bitter enemies, 
but none w^as more bitter than one w-ho had also knowm wfliat it was 
to rule as a tyrant, Miltiades, son of Cimon. We have seen how' he Miltiades 
returned fiom the Chersonese aftei the Ionic levolt. His enemies 
accused him of the crime of oppressi\e lule in the Cheisonese, but 
he w-as acquitted by his fellow-citizens, to whom he had brought 
the gift of Lemnos and Imbros. His hatred of the Pisistiatids 
w^as natural ; they had put to death his father Cimon, celebrated as 
a victoi in the Olympian chaiiot-iace It is not surprising that 
IMiitiades, who was active as a party man, who w^as knowm to be a 
hot foe of the tyrants, w’ho had probably moie first-hand knowledge 
of the Persians than any other man at Athens, w^as chosen as the 
strategos of his tribe He w-as the soul of the lesistance which his 
country now* offered to the invader. 

Athens had changed much since Hippias had been cast out, Enei^gy of 
though a generation had not passed, Athenian character had been 
developed under free democratical institutions. It has been said 
that if the Athenians had not been radically different from their 
former selves Hippias would easily have recovered Athens. In other 
words, if the Persian invasion had happened twenty years sooner, 
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the same stand wcaild not ha\e been made ag.iinbt it as Athens now 
made tlie iiheit) of (iK^ece would have siiceuinbed. But it was no 
ineie aecident that the blow had not been aimed twent\ yeais suonci 
The Reisian ln^*lslon was biuught about by the same political causes 
which enabled Athens to withstand it. The Ionian Gieeks w^ould 
not have risen in levolt but foi the giowUh of a strong sentiment 
against tyiannics, — the same cause which oveithicw' the Pisistratids 
and cieated Maiathonian Athens. On the other hand, if the Ionic 
levolt had broken out befoie the expulsion of Hippias, Athens would 
have taken no pait in it, and the Peisian invasion of Gieece might 
not have followed. 

As the story is told by our histoiian, one would almost think that 
the enemy had aheady landed on Attic soil before the Athenians 
bethought themsehes how they were to defend their city and their 
land A fast lunner w'as dispatched m hot haste to Lacedaemon to 
bear the new's of the fall of Eietria and the jeopardy of Athens. The 
Lacedaemonians said that they w ould help Athens — they were bound 
to help a member of their league — but leligious scruples forbade 
them to come at once ; they must w'ait till the full moon had passed. 
But when the full moon had passed, it w^as too late. 

The whole aimy of the Athenians may have numbeied about 
9000 The commandei-m-chief w’as Callimachus, the polemarch of 
the year , and the grave duty of organising the defence lestcd upon 
him and the ten geneials of the tiibal regiments, who formed a 
Council of War Foitunately foi Athens, Callimachus seems to 
have been willing to hearken to the counsels of Miltiades ; and the 
joint authority of the polemarch and the most influential geneial 
outweighed the scruples of then less adventuioiis colleagues. The 
enemy had landed near IMaiathon and cleaily intended to advance 
on unwalled Athens by land and sea. The question was w^hether the 
Athenian aimy should aw'ait then approach and give them battle 
wuthin sight and reach of the Acropolis, or should moic boldly go 
foith to find them. This w^as a cjiiestion which it devolved upon the 
Athenian people itself to decide. The hour when the Assembly met 
to deliberate on this question was the most fateful moment in the 
whole episode. Miltiades pioposed that the army should march to 
Maiathon and meet the Pcisians theie. To have proposed and 
earned this deciee is piobably the greatest title of Miltiades to his 
immortal fame. But if the tyiants had not pulled down the city 
walls, it would assiiiedly nev^er have been earned. 

The plain of Marathon, sti etching along a sickle-shaped line of 
coast, is girt on all other sides by the hills which drop down fiom 
Pentelicus and Fames. In the northern pait, and on the extreme 
south, the soil is maishy, and the plain is cleft into two halves by the 
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])ath of a toiient comin^q down fioin the hilU tbuniLth the noiilu-in 
vallc) , in whidi the \illago of A[aialhun i-> situated [n\o mads load 
fiom Atlicns to IMaiatlion The main load, Uunini; east\\aid, passC'^ 
between the mountains of H\mettus and ITntelkus , ^nd, tia\ctbin^t^ 
the deme of Pallene, skiiting Mount PenteluAis, and then tinning due 
north when it reaches the coast, it cnteis the plain of Alaiathon fiom 
the south. The other load, which is somewhat shoitei but moie 
difficult, continues northwaid, past the deme of Cephisia, and, 1 tinning 
into the hills noith of Penteheus, finds two iSbues in the Maiathonian 
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plain. It di\ides into tw’o paths wdnch encircle the hill of Kotroiii: 
the northern path goes on to Maiathon and descends into the plain 
fiom the north along the banks of the torrent; the othei, passing 
by a sanctuaiy of Heracles, and descending the valley of A\lona, 
issues in the plain at its south-westein corner, close to the village 
which IS now called Vrand. 

Callimachus took the northern road by Cephisia, and encamped Athenian 
in the \ alley of Avlona, not far from the shrine of Heracles, The 
choice of this acimi table position w'as inoie than half the victoiy. 

The Athenians were themselves unassailable, m the lower valley, 
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except at a gicat disacUantage ; and they commanded not only the 
mountain load by nhich they had come, but also the main road and 
the southern gate of the plain ; for the Peisians m atlempUng to 
leacli that ga4e would be exposed to their flank attack At this 
period Athens had accomplished stiategists, and the brilliant cam- 
paign against Boeotia and Chalcis, sixteen years before, has prepared 
us for the ability which hei commandeis now displayed in the 
piesence of a graver peiiL The Persians had encamped on the 
north side of the torrent -bed, and their ships were riding at 
anclioi beside them It nasto theii interest to bung on a pitched 
battle in the plain as soon as possible On the other hand, the 
Athenians had everything to gam by waiting in their impregnable 
position ; if they waited long- enough they might hope for help from 
Spaita. Help from another quarter had already come. When they 
reached the sanctuary of Heracles they weie joined by a band of 
TOGO Plataeans, who, m giatitude for the protection of Athens 
against the Theban yoke, now came to help her m the hour of 
jeopardy. 

Some days passed, and then, as the Gieeks lemained immovable, 
the Persians would wait no longer. Having embarked a part of the 
aimy, including the whole body of their cavalry, they made ready to 
move upon Athens by land and sea. The land force must follow the 
main road by Pallene, and was therefore prepared for battle, in case 
the Gieeks should attack them before they defiled from the plain 
Another critical moment had come for the Athenians, but the polem- 
arch and the generals had probably decided already what should be 
done when this contingency arose. That Miltiades, as before in the 
Assembly so now in the camp, urged the boldest course, we may 
well believe ; but the supreme direction belonged to the polemarch, 
and he decided to attack the enemy as they marched southward. 

Callimachus, whether he acted of his own vit or by the counsel 
of others, showed now a skill in tactics as consummate as the skill 
in strategy which we have already witnessed Outnumbered by 
the foe, if the Athenian line had formed itself m equal depth through- 
out, it would have swept the Persian centre into the sea, but then it 
would have been caught m a trap, between the sea and ships on one 
side and the Persian wings, which would have closed in, on the 
other. Accordingly Callimachus made his own centre long and 
shallow, so that it would cover the whole Peisian centre, while his 
wings of the normal depth would be opposed to the wings of the 
enemy. 

The long Persian line crossed the bed of the torrent and 
advanced along the shore. A laige portion was detached to mask 
the Greek positioir — a piecaution which was dictated by elementary 
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principles of strateg)^, in order either to prevent or to lepel a hank 
attack. With these troops to cover them, the rest of the host might 
maich secuiely past. The Greek army had perhaps already appealed 
m the recess of the hills at the mouth of the \ alley of A^lona. 
Callimachus himself led the right wing ; the Plataean allies weie 
posted on the extieme left. Among those who fought for their 
countiy on this day we must notice one who, though he held no post 
of command, was destined to hold a gi eater place in Athenian histoiy 
than any of his fellow wvairiors, Themistocles, the son of Neocles, 
who fought m the regiment of the Leontid tribe. Another of worid- 
wude fame, Aeschylus Jhe tragic poet, also bore shield and spent, and 
charged the IMedS,*bh this memorable day. When the Greeks drew' 
near to the line of the enemy, they were met by volleys of arrows 
from the eastern aicheis, and to escape this danger they advanced 
at a iiin into close quarteis. The hophtes did not fail the generals ; 
their v’aloui seemed the victoiy which masteily strategy and tactics 
had piepared. All fell out as had been foreseen. The Athenian 
centre was diivenback towaids the hills by the enemy’s centie, w’heie 
the best troops, including the Persians themselves, weie stationed; 
but the Athenian wings completely routed the wings of then foe. 

Then, closing m — and leaving the vanquished to leach their ships if 
they could — they turned upon the victoiious Persians, who were 
following the reti eating Greek centre. Here again they were utterly 
victorious, breaking up the array of the enemy and pursuing them 
in confusion to the shore, where all who escaped the swoid were 
picked up by the ships. Only a portion of the Persian army had 
been engaged ; the main body doubtless embaiked as soon as they 
saw the first signs of the disruption of the force on w'hich they had 
relied to cover them from the enemy. 

It was not a long battle. The Athenian loss was small, 192 
slain ; and the Persian loss was reckoned at about 6400, a number 
whose very moderation stamps it as probably near the truth. Datis 
and Artaphernes had still an immense host, which might retrieve the 
fortune of the campaign , Athens was not yet out of dangei. The 
Persian squadron sailed down the straits and rounded Cape Sunmm, 
while the victorious army, leaving one legiment on the field of their 
timmph to guard the slain and the spoils, marched back to defend 
Athens. They halted outside the city near the shrine of Heiacles 
in Cynosarges, on the banks of the Ilisus, and they beheld the fleet Po^ians 
of the enemy riding off Phaieron. But it did not put into shore, and 
piesently the whole squadion began to diaw out to sea. Datis had 
abandoined his enterprise. Perhaps he had sailed within sight of yeium to 
Athens only on the chance of finding it undefended^; and, when he Asm. 
saw that the army was theie, shrank fiom another conflict with the 
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hophtes But a Spartan ainiy, 2000 stiong, cannot have been far 
from Athens nou , 11 had set out on the da) aftei the full moon, and 
It reached Athens soon after the battle We may guess that tidings 
of the appioach of the Spartans, if not their actual piesence, had 
something to do with the sudden depaiture of the invaders, who, 
though they had lecened an unlooked-for check, had not endured an 
ovei whelming defeat. 

The Spaitans aimed too late for the battle They \isited the 
field dcsinng to gaze upon the Persian corpses, and depaited home 
piaising the exploit of the Athenians. The scene of the battle is still 
marked by the mound which the Athenians raised over their own dead; 
Callimachus was buiied there, and Cyiiegirus (a brother of the poet 
•Aeschylus), who was said to have seized a Peisian galley and held it 
until his arm was seveied by an axe. Legend grew^ up quickly round 
the battle, and there was no histoiian to lecord at the time what had 
actually happened ; so that, when a generation had passed, the facts 
were partly forgotten, and partly transfigured. Three motives weie 
at work m this transfiguration : the love of the marvellous, the vanity 
of the Athenians, and the desire of his family to exalt the services of 
Miltiades. Gods and heroes fought for Athens, ghostly warriors 
moved among the ranks The panic terror of the Persians at the 
Gieek chaige w’as asciibed to Pan, and the worship of this god w’as 
revived m a cave consecrated to him under the north-w^est slope of 
the Aciopohs Out of this grew a stoiy which added a charming 
incident to the chain of hlarathonian memories The fast runner 
Phihppides, speeding through Arcadia on his w^ay to seek Spaitan 
help, had been accosted by Pan himself, who had asked why the 
Athenians neglected his worship, and promised them favours m 
the future. But the supernatuial can be easily allowed for. It was 
more serious that the extraordinarily brilliant strategy and tactics, 
to which the success w^as chiefly due, should have faded out of the 
stor)^, and that Marathon should have been regarded as entirely a 
soldiers’ battle It was sobeily asserted and believ^ed that those 
wmndeiful wan 101s had taken their enemy aback by advancing 
against them for a whole mile at a run Miltiades, who was doubt- 
less the heart and soul of the campaign, w'as raised by the Maia- 
thonian myth to be the commander-in-chief on the day of battle ; and 
it was explained that the chief command each day devolved upon the 
geneials in rotation This was an arrangement which came into 
force a few years later, wdien the polemarch lost his importance ; but 
It supplied the legend with a ready means of setting aside Calh 
machus in favour of hliltiades We need not follow the myth 
fuither. The battle of Marathon was caught up into a cloud of 
glory, which obscured the truth of the events ; and historical cnti- 
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cism has been able to rescue onh' the barest outline Calhmadius 
in paiticulai leceivcd le':>b than his duoj o\ ei5hadov\ed by the fame 
of Miltiadcs , and it is inteiestm^^ to find that thcie was at leu'.t a 
stone in Alhcub — set up pcihap^ by his son — which iccoidcd the 
senucc's of the jioieniruch of the Athenians m the sluiygle with the 
Medes. A few precious woidb have been pieseued. 

One mystciious incident connected with the battle must be num> 
beied among those histoiical puzzles which ha\e ne\ei been cleaied 
up ‘AVhen the Persians were aheady in ihcir ships/’ a shield was 
dashed, as a signal to them, on the summit of Pcntelicus. Who held 
up the shield, and what did the signal mean ^ The populai explana- 
tion, in later days, was that it m\ited the Pemiaiis to sad stiaight for 
Athens, and the enemies of the Alcmaeonids said that they were 
the tieacherous authors of the signal Herodotus doubted the explana- 
tion, but he w^as convinced that the dashing of the shield w'as a well- 
attested fact. 

In the holiest place of Gieece, in the sanctuaiy of Delphi itself, 
ha\’e been found in recent years remains of the noblest monument of 
the Mctory of Maiathon. Out of the Persian spods, the Athenians 
built a little Done treasui e-house of maible from their own Pentelic 
quarries It seems to have been a gem of aichitectiire, w’orthy of 
the severe grace of the sculptured reliefs w'hich laii round the inside 
of the budding and have been safely preserved under its rums The 
sculptures repiesent the deeds of Theseus and of Heiacles, and the 
battle of the gmds and giants. 

The descendants of the hlarathonian w’arriois deiived peihaps 
their most \ivid idea of the combat from a picture of it which was 
painted about a quaiter of a century latei — one of the famous battle- 
pictures m the Portico of Fiescoes in the market-place In one scene 
the Athenians and Plataeans adianced against the tiowsered bar- 
barians ; in a second the Persians m their dight pushed each other 
into the marsh ; and in the last, the Phoenician ships w'eie poitiayed 
and the Gieeks slaving the foemen who w’ere stiiving to i each the 
ships. Callimachus, Miltiades, Datis and Artapheines, Cynegirus 
seizing the prow' of a ship, could all be recognised ; and Theseus, 
w'ho was believed to have given phantom aid to the ivaiiiors, seemed 
to rise out of the earth High above the raging strife, the aitist — 
IMicon W'as his name — showed the gods and goddesses as they sur- 
veyed, from the tranquillity of Olympus, the piowess of theii Gieeks 
smiting the piofane destroyers of the holy places of Eretria. 

‘The significance of the victory of Marathon, as a triumph for 
Athens, for Greece, for Europe, cannot be gainsaid; but we must 
take care not to misapprehend its meaning* for Gieece and foi Athens 
herself. That significance is unmistakable e\cn if w’e minimise 
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the immediate peul which 
was averted The Asiatic 
invader had peiha})s not 
yet come to annex ; he 
had come only to chastise ; 
It was enough for him if 
the rest of the Gieeks 
looked on with lespectful 
awe, V hilc he meted out 
their doom to the two 
offending cities. His work 
in Euboea had been puicly 
a work of demolition ; he 
had not sought to annex 
terntoiy or add a satiapy 
to the Persian dominion. 
The Cyclad islands and 
Carystus had indeed been 
compelled to submit to 
the foimal authority of 
the Gieat King ; but it 
IS not proved that Darius 
thought of reducing the 
western coasts of the 
Aegean to the subject 
condition of Ionia. Thus 
the danger which menaced 
Athens may not have been 
subjection to an Asiatic 
despot. Nor was she 
threatened by the doom 
of destruction and slaveiy 
w’hich befell Eretiia. The 
Persian army had come 
to restoie Hippias ; and 
assuredly Dai-ius did not 
purpose to restoie his 
friend to a city of smoul- 
dering temples. The 
Athenians would be con- 
demned to bo’iv beneath 
the yoke of their own 
tyrant ; they would not 
become, like their Ere- 
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tnan fellows, the bondmen of a barbarian mastei. To be dc- 
Ineied ovei to an aged despot, thirsting for power and \engcance, 
enibitteied by twenty years of weaiy exile, — this was the punHlnncnt 
of the Athenians, and this was the fate which they escaped by then 
\aloLn on the field of Alaiathon If they had lost that battle and 
the lule of the Pisistiatidb had been icstored, the woik of twent) yeais 
ago w^ould ha\e had to be done again ; but that it would ha\e been 
done again theie can be hardly a doubt The defeat of the Athenians 
w^ould have airested, it would not ha\e closed, then develop- 
ment. It might even be aigued that it w'ould have saved Gieece 
the terrible trial of the latei Persian invasion; if that m%asion was 
undertaken solely to wipe out the ignominy of the repulse at iMaiathon. 

Probably, if Datis had been victorious, the subsequent attempt of 
Peisia to conquer Greece -would ha\e assumed a different shape. 

But the attempt w’ould assuredly have been made The history of 
the world does not depend on proximate causes. The clash of 
Greece and Persia, the effoit of Peisia to expand at the cost of 
Greece, w^ere inevitable From the higher point of new it w^as not 
a question of vengeance; wdiere Daiius stopped, the successors of 
Darius w-ould undoubtedly go on. The success of Marathon in- 
spirited Greece to withstand the later and gi eater invasion , but the 
chief consequence was the effect w^hich it wrought upon the spirit of 
Athens herself. The enormous prestige wdrich she won by the single- 
handed victory over the host of the Great King gave her new self- 
confidence and ambition : history seemed to ha\e set a splendid seal 
on her demociacy ; she felt that she could trust her constitution and 
that she might lift her head as high as any state in Hellas. The 
Athenians always looked back to Mai'athon as maidcing an epoch. 

It w^as as if on that ‘day the gods had said to them, Go on and 
prosper. 

The great battle immortalised Miltiacles ; but his latter end was 
not good. His services at Marathon could not fail to g-ain for him 
increased influence and respect at Athens. His fellow'-citizens granted Expedition 
him, on his owm pioposal, a commission to attack the island of Paros, Paros. 
For the Parians had furnished a tiiieme to the armament of Datis, 
and had thereby made war upon Athens. Miltiades besieged the 
city of Paros for tw’enty-six days but without success, and then 
returned home wounded. The failure was imputed to criminal Condemm- 
conduct of the general ; his enemies, jealous of his exploits in the 
Marathonian campaign, accused him of deceiving the people ; and he 
was fined fifty talents, a heavy fine. It is not knowm what his 
alleged wTongdoing w'as ; but afterwards, when the legend of Mil- 
tiades grew and the part which he played in the campaign of Marathon 
w^as unduly magnified, it was foolishly said that he persuaded the 
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Athenians to entuist the fleet to him, piomising to take them to a 
land of i’old, and that he deceived them by assailing Paios to giatify 
a pin ate revenge At Paros itself, m the temple of Demeter, the 
tale was told that, when the siege seemed hopeless, he corrupted a 
priestess of the goddess, named Timo, and that, coming to meet her 
in a sanctuaiy to which only women were admitted, he was seized 
wuth panic and in his flight, leaping the fence of the piecmct, huit 
his leg Certain it is that' he returned wmunded to Athens, however 
he came by the chance ; appealed on a couch at his trial ; and died 
soon aftei his condemnation. 

Sect 8. Struggle of Athens and Aegina 

At this time Aegina w^as the stiongest naval powder in the Aegean, 
Hostile feeling had long been the itile betw’een her and Athens, and 
soon after the fall of the Pisistiatids the island had been involved 
in the quairel betw^een Athens and Thebes. Legend said that the 
nymphs Aegina and Theba weie sisters ; but it 
was more than sisteily sympathy wdneh diove 
Aegina to declare a state of standing w^ar — a w^ai 
w’lthout herald, as the Greeks called it — against 
her continental neighbour Her ships lavaged 
Phaleron and the Attic coast It w^as to be ex- 
pected that Aegina wmuld side wuth the Persian 
w^hen he sailed against her foe, and wmuld cordially 
desire the humiliation of Athens. The Athenians 
had some reason to fear that she would give the 
invader not only her goodwill but her active help. 
Accordingly, the Athenians sought the intervention 
of Spaita, complaining that Aegina was medizing and betraying 
Greece out of enmity to Athens. The complaint was listened to 
at Spaita, and king Cleomenes, proceeding to Aegina, seized ten 
hostages and deposited them wnth the Athenians. By this means 
the hands of Aegina were tied , she was hindered from lending 
help to the Persians or hampering the men of Athens in their 
preparations to meet the invaders. 

This appeal of Athens to Sparta to inteifeie and exercise coercion 
in the common interests of Hellas, and the implied recognition of 
Sparta as the leading power, has been supposed to mark a climax 
in that feeling of deference towards her wdnch had been growing 
up both within and without Greece. The episode has been described 
as first direct and positive historical manifestation of Hellas as 
an aggregate body with Sparta as its chief.” This description is an 
exaggeration ; for we must not lose sight of the fact — which is too 
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often forgotten, and which Athens took pains to foiget — that Athens 
was. like Aegina, a membci of the Peloponnesian league, and the 
appeal to the head of the league was therefore a mattei of couise. 

The piestige of Spaita had indeed been confiimed iind inci eased D^fear >f 
by a dccisue \ictoiy which she had won a few }eais before o\cr hei 
old rnal Argos The battle was fought at Sepeia, ncai the hill of 494 xV a 
Tnyns. Accoiding to the story, the x\igl\e generals acted with 
ex'tiaordinaty folly and w'eie easih oveneached by Cleomenes. 

They listened for the commands which the heiald pioclaimcd to the 
aimy of their enemies, and then issued those same commands to then 
own men Learning this, Cleomenes gave scciet oideis that, when 
the heiald gave the woid for dmnei, the sokheis should pay no heed 
but stand piepaied for battle. The .At gives dined m accoi dance 
with the command of the Spartan herald, and w^ere immediately 
fallen upon and destroyed by their ene^nes The disaster lamed the 
power of iVrgos foi more than twenty yeais. 

The episode of the hostages of Aegina brought to a final issue the Ftudofihc 
great scandal of Spaita, the bitter feud of hei two kings, Cleomenes Spartan 
and Demaratus. King Demaiatus entered into a private compact 
with the Aeginetans to thwart the intervention of king Cleomenes. 
Accordingly Cleomenes incited Leotychidas, the next heir of the 
Eurypontid ime to which Demaratus belonged, to challenge the legiti- 
macy of his rival’s birth. A tiial was held ; a curious story touch- 
ing the birth of Demaratus was manufactured and attested ; and 
an oracle came from Delphi, declaimg that Demaratus was not 
the son of his leputed father Leotychidas consequently became 
king; Demaratus ded to the court of Dauus — lefuge of fallen 
potentates— wLere as the friend of medizmg Aegma he found a good 
reception. Then Cleomenes and his new colleague went to Aegina 
and seized the hostages. 

But the means which Cleomenes used to ruin Demaiatus recoiled Fate of 
upon himself. It was discovered that he had tampered with the CUomefies, 
Pythian priestess at Delphi to bring about the dethronement of his 
enemy, and feaiing the public indignation at this disclosure he fled 
first to Thessaly and then returned as far as Aicadia, where he 
conspired against his countiy. The Spaitan government deemed 
it politic to invite him to return, and he accepted their offer of 
pardon. But his adventures had unhinged his mind ; he became a 
violent madman, striking with his stick every one who approached, 
and his kinsfolk placed him in chains under the guard of a Helot. 

One day, having forced Ins keepei by means of threats to give him 489 
a sword, he wounded himself horribly and died. 

Such was the curiously inglorious end of king Cleomenes, who, 
if he had not been a Spaitan, might have been one of the greater 
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figuies in Giecian history But his ambition was cabined and his 
abilities hampered by the Spaitan system ; \\henevei, if left to 
himself he might ha\e pursued an effective policy, he was checked 
by the othei king oi the Ephorate On important occasions 
dining his life, Spaita was called upon to take action in foieign 
affairs ; and on each occasion we find that the policy of Cleomenes 
falls shoit of the mark owing to the opposition of his royal colleague 
Even as it is, he dominates in Spartan histoiy for moie than twenty 
yeais. 

War of After his death, the Aeginetans sent envoys to Sparta, demand- 

A then sand mg the restoration of the hostages whom he and the other king 
Aegina Leotychidas had delivered over to Athens. Leotychidas had been 
the accomplice of Cleomenes m deposing Demaratus, and was conse- 
quently at this time under the shadow of public displeasure. The 
Spartans weie ready, it is said, to hand him over to the Aeginetans 
as a prisoner, but the envoys preferred to ask that he should go 
with them to Athens and compass the restoration of the hostages 
The Athenians flatly refused the demand. Aegina resorted to re- 
4.87 B.c, pnsals, and a war bioke out. It began with the conspiracy of an 
Aegmetan citizen, named Nicodromus, who undertook with the help 
of Athens to overthrow the oligarchical government of Ins city. His 
plan failed because the Athenians came a day too late. The delay was 
due to the necessity of increasing their squadron of fifty triremes by a 
loan of twenty more fiom Corinth. These ships gained a victory and 
landed troops on the island to besiege the town. But the Aeginetans 
on their side obtained some troops from Argos, and overcame the 
Athenians. This defeat caused disorder m the fleet, which was then 
attacked and routed by the islanders. But the double repulse was 
not decisive, and warfare was protracted between the two cities by 
desultory plundering raids on their respective coasts. The necessity 
of protecting Attica from Aeginetan depredations, the ambition 
perhaps of ultimately reducing Aegina to subjection or insignificance, 
sensibly accelerated the conversion of Athens into a naval power. 

Sect. 9. Growth of the Athenian Democracy 

The Athenian constitution underwent several important modifica- 
tions in the course of the twenty years which followed its reform by 
Cleisthenes ; and there is reason for thinking that some of the 
changes which tradition ascribed to Cleisthenes weie really not 
introduced by him. Under his scheme, the power of the archons 
Change in lemained very great ; they were usually men delibeiately elected for 
method of their ability ; and if the Council of Cleisthenes was a check upon 
appointing were a check upon it. The natural development of 

archntts. ^ ^ ^ 






things was to sti eng then the Council and weaken the magnstiates 
And at length, some >eais after Marathon, this step was taken b} 
means of a change in the mode of appointment, Hencefoiward they 187-0 /.* t, 
weie appointed by lot. Five hunched men weie elected by the 
denies — in the same way in which the Council itself was elected— 
and out of this body of fi\*e hundred the nine ai chons were taken by 
lot The lesuit of an\ system of lot m the appointment to offices is 
to secuic aveiage honesty and exclude moie than average ability, 
Hencefoiward the chances against any piominent statesmen holding 
the office of chief aichon are five hundred to one It rs obvious that 
the political importance of the chief magistracy now disappears. It Pole march 

IS also obvious that a polemaich appointed by lot could no longer hold ^upersedeJ 
the post of commander-in-chief. That post must pass to those who 
were deliberately picked out as competent to hold it. The poweis of 
the polemarch weie therefoie vested, not in a neiv officer, but in the 
body of the ten strategi who weie hitherto elected each by his own 
tribe. Either noiv or not many years later a refoim was intio- 
duced by which the whole people elected the Generals, but they 
endeavoured so far as possible to choose one fiom each tribe, 
and we know no instance in which the same tribe was repre- 
sented by more than two. The evil of a divided authority was 
at first obviated by giving each strategos supreme command for 
a day — an experiment which to our modern notions seems almost 
childish. Routine business m time of peace might be tiansacted on 
such a system ; but a daily change of command in time of war was 
naturally doomed to failure. There is no reason to suppose that it 
evei became the piactice at the election of the Generals to assign to 
one of the ten a position of supieme authority over all his colleagues 
dining their whole term of office. That would have been a leinsti- 
tution of the polemarch in another foim. The danger of a divided 
command was avoided by a simpler expedient. Whenever the people 
voted a military or naval expedition, they decreed wdiich of the 
Generals should conduct it, and assigned a position of leadership or 
presidency to one of those whom they chose. But this superior 
command was limited to the conduct of the particular expedition ; 
and the General to whom it was assigned exercised it only over tliose 
of his colleagues who were specially associated with him. 

We have no record touching the attitude of Cleisthenes to the Ostracism 
venerable council of the Areopagus, nor do we hear anything about 
that body for a generation after the fall of the Pisistratids. But 
a new institution was originated during this peiiod which weak- 
ened the position of the Aieopagus by depriving it of its most im- 
portant political function — ^tbat of guarding the constitution and pro- 
tecting the state against the danger of a tyranny. The institution of 
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osttaci&m tiaditionally ascnbed to Cleisthenes, but it\\as not made 
use of till two yeais after the battle of Maiathon The oidinanee of 
the i)st?'(rkts//io\' was that m the si\th piytany of each cnil }'Cai the 
question shotdd be laid befoie the Assembly of the people whethei 
they willed that an ostiacism should be held or not If they voted 
in the affiimative, then an extiaoidinaiy Assembly was summoned m 
the matket-place in the eighth piytany. The citizens weic grouped 
m tubes, and each citizen placed in an tun a piece of potsheul 
msciibed with the name of the peison whom he desired 
to be ostracized.” The voting was not valid unless 6000 votes 
at least weie given, and wRoever had most ostraka against him w^as 
condemned to leave Attica wuthm ten days and not set foot in it 
again for ten years He ivas allow^ed howevei to letain his piopeity, 
and icmained an Athenian citizen. 

By this institution the duty of guarding against the dangerous 
ambitions of influential citizens was tiansfeired fi om the paternal 
council of the Aieopagus to the soveieign people itself.^ If this 
clumsy and, it must be owmed, oppressive institution w^as established by 
Cleisthenes, it would follow that for about fifteen years the Assembly 
declined every year to make use of it, though it is stated that the 
chief object of Cleisthenes w^as to banish a relation of the Pisistratids, 
Hipparchus the son of Charmus. And in fact this Flippaixhus was 
ultimately banished, by the first ostracism that was ever practised ; 
and in the following year Megacles, who though an Alcmaeonid had 
espoused the cause of the Pisistiatid faction, suffered the same fate. 
In these acts, as w^ell as m the constitutional refoim affecting the 
archonship, we must see the w'ork of the progressive democratic states- 
men, of whom the tliiee most prominent were Xanthippus, Aiistides,, 
and Themistocles. These leadeis, how^ever, had separate policies 
and separate parties, and the people were persuaded to ostracise 
Xanthippus, and, two years later, Aristides. It is clear that in these 
cases theie was no fear or danger of a tyranny, but that ostracism 
w^as used as a convenient engine for removing the opposition of a 
statesman who hampered the adoption of a popular measure. We 
cannot guess on wRat question Xanthippus stood in the way of Aris- 
tides or Themistocles, but it is possible that the ostracism of Aristides 
was connected with the bold naval policy which it was the great 
met it of Themistocles to have oiiginated and canaed through.’ An 

^ It is important to note that the law of ostracism did not leave it to the 
discretion of the Council of Five Himdied whether the question should be pio- 
posed to the Assembly or not, but ordained that it should be proposed as a 
matter of comse at a fixed time every year. This was an additional safeguard to 
the people. — It has been suggested that ostracism was intended to replace Solon’s 
law against neutrality (see above, p. 186), and was itself lepkced by the Graphu 
ParanomOn (see below, p. 462). 
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excellent anecdote is told of the ostiacism of Aiistides ‘"the Just, ^ 
as he was called On the day of the voting an illiterate citizen 
chanced to be close to Aristides who was unknown to him by sight, 
and lequested him to wiite down the name “Aii'^ides'’ on the 
ostiakon, ‘‘ \Vh\,'’ said Aiistides, doing as he was asked, ‘‘do }oii 
wnsh to ostiacise him ^ Because,” said the fellow, "" I am tned 
of healing him called the Just ' 

Sect 10. Athens to be a Sea-power 

But the gieatest statesman of this critical period m the history of The icofk 
Athens, greatei than either of his two rivals, Xanthippus and Aiis- of The mi 
tides, greater than the heio of Maiathon himself, was Themibtocles, 
the son of Neocles. It may be said that he contributed moie than 
any other single man to the making- of Athens into a gieat state, 

The pie-eminent impoi lance of his statesmanship was due m the 
first place to his insight m discerning the potennaluies of his city 
and in giasping her situation befoie any one else had giasped it ; and 
then to his eneigy m initiating, and his adioitness and perseveiance in 
following, a policy which raised his city, and could alone have laised 
her, to the position which she attained befoie his death. In the 
sixth centuiy the Athenians were a considerable naval power, as Gieek 
naval powers then w^ent ; but the fleet w^as regarded as subsidiary to 
the army. The idea of Theniistocles w^as to sacrifice the army to the 
navy and make Athens a sea-state — the strongest sea-state m Gi ecce. 

The cai lying out of this policy in the face of scepticism and opposi- 
tion w'as the gicat achievement of Theniistocles. He began the 
wmrk w'hen he wns archon and thus already a man of some pi omi- 493-^2 
nence, two 01 three years befoie the battle of Marathon, by cariymg 
a measuie through the Assembly for the fortification of the peninsula 
of Piraeus. Hitherto the wide exposed strand of Phaleron w^as the 
harbour w'here the Athenians kept their tiiremes, hauled up on the 
beach, unprotected against the surpuse of an enemy, but within 
sight of the Acropolis. At that time, after the quelling of the Ionic 
revolt, Pei Sian w^ai ships were cruising about the Aegean, and the 
possibility of an attack on Phaleron seems to have opened the eyes 
of the Athenians to the need of reforming their naval esrabhshment 
The hostility of Aegina w^as a nearer and more pressing motive 
The Athenians had not to seek far for a suitable port. It seems Hm boars 
strange that they had not before made use of “the Piraeus,” of Piracu),. 
large harbom on the w^est side of the peninsula of Munychia, w^hich 
could be supplemented by the two smaller harbours on the east 
side, Munychia and Zea. But the Piraeus w'as sbmewhat farther 
from the city, and w^as not within sight of the Acropolis like Phaleron. 
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So long, tbeiefore, ds there was no foitified haibour, Phaleron was 
safen Idle plan of Theinislocles nas to foitify the whole ciicmt of 
the peninsula by a wall, and piepaie docks ni the three haiboins 
foi the iccepbon of the wai ships. The work was begun, but it 
was intenupted by the Persian invasion, and l^y the paity stiug-gles 
after Alaiathon. Then the wai with Acgina bioke out, and this, coin- 
bined with the feai of anothei Persian invasion, helped Themistocles 
to cany to completion anothei pait of his gieal scheme — the inciease 
of the fleet A iich bed of siher had been recently discoveied at 
Maionea, in the old mining distiicl of Laurion, and had suddenly 
bi ought into the public tieasuiy a laige sum, perhaps a hundred 
talents It was proposed to distribute this among the citizens, but 
Themistocles persuaded the Assembly to apply it to the purpose of 
building new' ships. Special contributions for the same object must 
have been made soon aflenvards ; moie ships w'eie built ; and tw’o 
yeais later w^e find Athens wath nearly 200 tiiremes at her com- 
mand — a navy which could be compared with those of Syracuse and 
Corcyia The completion of the Pnaeus wall was not attempted at 
this period, but was accomplished, as we shall see, after the final 
repulse of the Peisians from the shoies of Greece. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE PERILS OF GREECE. THE PERSIAN AND PUNIC INVASIONS 

We have now reached the threshold of the second and the gicatei Tin 
Persian invasion — the second and the greatei tiiumph of Hellas 
The significance of this passage in then histoiynas not lost upon the 
(jieeks Their defence of Euiope against the baibarians of Asia, 
the di&comfitine of a mighty oiiental despot by a league of their fiee 
states, the defeat of a vast army and a laige fleet by their fai smaller 
foices, — these surprises made an enduiing impression upon the Gieek 
mind, and weie shaped by Greek imagination into a wondeiful 
dramatic story at a tune when the ciitical instinct had not yet 
developed. No tale is more delightful than this tale as Herodotus 
tells it, when we take it simply as a tale ; and none lilustiates better 
the story-shapmg genius of the Greeks. The historical criticism of 
it is another matter : we have to seek to extiact what actually 
happened out of the benildenng succession of daimg exaggerations, 
naive anecdotes, fictitious motives, oracles, not to speak of miiacles , 
in most of which the reflected light of later events is visibly alteiing 
the truth, while much is coloured by the piejudices and leanings of 
the Athenians, from whom Heiodotus seems to have derived a gieat 
part of his recoid 

Sect. i. The Preparations and March of Xerxes 

The chief event in Persia duiing the ten years which elapsed (49o*S‘3 
between the first and second inv^asions of Greece was the death of 
king Darius. After the unexpected lepulse of his forces at Marathon, 
he had determined to repeat the experiment and begun to make some 
preparations Fom years passed and then a levolt broke out in the (486-5 
province of Egypt which demanded immediate attention. But 
suppression was delayed in consequence of the king^s death, and was 
only accomplished under Xerxes son of Atossa, who succeeded to ^ 

the till one. The question then arose whether the design of an 
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expedition against Gieece, to a\enge those who fell at Maiathon and 
redeem the fame of Pcisian aims, should be earned out. It is 
related that Xeixes was himself undecided, but \^as ovei-persuaded 
by the impetuov>s counsels of his cousin Maidonius On the other 
hand, his uncle Aitabanus appears in the pages of licrodotus as the 
piiident and expeiienced adviser u ho weighs all the obstacles and fore- 
sees failui e Xei \es, swa^^ed hither and thither between these opposing 
counsels, is finally determined to yield to the wishes of Maidonius by 
the peremptory command of a dream, which overcomes even the 
sciiiples of Artabanus. In this manner does Herodotus pietend to 
take Lib behind the curtain of the council chamber at Susa, represent- 
ing — in the light of later events — the ad\ice of Mardomus as youth- 
ful and foolish, although that advice merely amounted to the execution 
of the design which, according to Herodotus himself, the old and 
experienced Darius had initiated and prepared. Nevertheless the 
contrast of Mardomus and Artabanus, and the dreams divinely sent 
with evil purpose, are, though not historical, a most effective dramatic 
introduction to the episode of the invasion. Further pressure was 
brought to bear on the king by Greeks who visited his court — envoys 
from the Aleuad princes of Thessaly and members of the Pisistratid 
family who brought with them the seer Onomacritiis to impress 
Xerxes by favourable oiades. 

It was dear that the expedition must consist of a joint attack by 
sea and land. Preparations were begun by the difficult enterprise 
of digging a canal (about a mile and a half long) across the isthmus 
of Mount Athos. On the occasion of the expedition of Mardomus to 
Thrace and Macedonia, it will be remembered that a large part of 
the fleet had been wrecked in rounding that dangerous headland. 
But was it necessary for the fleet to venture on this occasion within 
the proximity of Cape Athos ? Might it not sail straight across the 
Aegean to Greece? On these grounds Herodotus suggested that 
the ciiiting of Athos was undertaken for display rather than from 
necessity. This is an unsound criticism. It was a fundamental 
principle of Persian strategy m these expeditions that the army and 
navy should co-operate and never lose touch. The Thracian expedi- 
tion of Darius, the Macedonian expedition of Mardomus, the Greek 
expedition of Xerxes illustrate this principle. The canal of Athos 
was intended to ensure that the ships should safely accompany the 
land forces along the coasts of Thrace ^ It seems to be established 
that the work was completed and used, although later writers threw 
doubts on the ‘‘ vehfication of Athos. When it was finished, the 

^ Once through Athos the fleet was shelteied fiom the dangerous noith-east 
winds, and it was not necessary to cut thiough the flat-shored promontories of 
Sithonia and Pallene. 
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^^olkmen pioceeded to lava bridge o\er the Strvmon for the pa-^bage 
of the army, and piepaiations were made all along the line of loute 
for the feeding- of a ^ast host. 

Xeixes came down fiom Susa to Sardis m the awtumn He mtt 4 ^ 5 1 ii c. 
the oii&ntal contingents of his army at Ciitalla in Cappadocia At 
Celaenae it is recoided that Pythius, the nchest man in the empiiCs sfory of 
entertained at his own cost the king and the whole aimy. Pi is 

wealth amounted to four million gold daiics, all but seven thousand, 
and Xerxes bestowed upon him se\en thousand to make up the 
full sum. Xeixes spent the winter at Saidis. Pythius was so 
pleased with the king’s graciousness that w-hen the army wais about 
to start for the Hellespont in the follownng spiing he ventiiied to 
prefer the lequest that the eldest of his fi\e sons wdio were sei\ing in 
the army might be permitted to remain behind Gieat was the 
king’s w’lath at wdiat he i eg aided as the insolent demand of a 
‘‘slave ’’ The body of the eldest son was cut in tw^o ; one half was 
placed at each side of the gate of Sardis, thiough which the army 
was about to march foith. The anecdote illustrates the seventy 
with w'hich personal military service w%as enforced 

It IS impossible to suppose that the whole aimy wintered in Ovs\in^^ 
Sardis with the king ; it is piobable that the place of musteiing- was 
at the Hellespont across wdiich tw^o bridges had been constiiicted, in 
the neighbourhood of Sestos and Abydos, by Phoenician and Egyptian jl c 
engineers But the strength of these bridges w'as not sufficient, and 
a tempest destroyed them. The w^ath of Xeixes at this catastrophe 
was violent. He not only beheaded the engineers, but commanded 
that 300 lashes should be inflicted on the w'atcrs of the Hellespont. 

Those who carried out this strange older addressed the sea as they 
scourged it in these wwds . “O bittei winter, our loid lays this 
punishment upon thee, for having done him wuong, wflio ne\er did 
wrong to thee King Xeixes wall cross thee, w'h ether thou wait or 
not Just is it that no man sacnfices to thee, for thou art a 
treacherous and briny rivei.” These w’oids are blamed by lierodotus 
as “un-Greek and impious.” The reconstruction of the budges w^as 
entrusted to new engineers. Twm lines of ships were moored acioss 
the stiait by anchois at prow^ and stern. The line nearer to the 
Propontis consisted of 360, the other of 314, tiiremes and pente- 
conters mixed. Over each of these lines of ships six huge cables — 
two of flax, four of papyrus — were stretched ; and in three places 
gaps w^ere left betw’een the ships and under the cables for small 
tiadmg craft to pass between the Euxine and the Aegean Planks 
w^ere laid across the cables and kept in their places by a second 
layer of cables above. On this foundation a road w^as made wuth wood 
and earth, and at each side palisades w^ere set, high enough to 
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prevent the animals which passed o\er fiom seeing the water On a 
marble thione elected on the shoie Xerxes is said to have witnessed 
the passage of hib aimy, \\hich began at the fiist moment of suniise 
The tioops crossed imdet the lash, and the ciossing was accom- 
plished in two days. But when the size of the Persian host was 
magnified, m later }eais, to the impossible figiue of fi\c millions, the 
stoiy was that the ciossing of the Hellespont lequiied se\en days and 
seven nights — the fa\ouiite number of fiction -—without a moment’s 
pause 

The aimy was joined by the fleet at Doriscus in Thrace. Fleet 
and aimy w^ere hencefonvaid to act together. In the plain of 
Doriscus Xeixes re\iewed and numbeied his foices. “What nation 
of Asia,” asks Heiodotus, “did not Xerxes lead against Hellas?” 
He enumerates foity-six peoples, wnth a picturesque desciiption of 
their airay. The Persians themselves, who were under the command 
of Otanes, wore coats of mail and troivsers , they had wicker shields, 
large bows, and shoit spears The Medes, Cissians, and Hyicanians 
were attired in the same way. Then there were Assyiians with brazen 
helmets, linen cuirasses, clubs, lances, and shoit swords , Bactrians 
with cane bows ; trowsered Sacae with pointed hats, and carrying 
axes ; Indians clad m cotton, Caspians in goatskin ; Sarangians 
wearing dyed gaiments and high boots; Ethiopians clad m lion 
skins or leopard skins and armed wath airows whose stone points 
transport us to a piimitive age; Sagartians with dagger and lasso; 
Thiacians wnth foxskm caps ; Colchians with cowskin shields. The 
fleet was furnished by the Phoenicians, Egyptians, Cypriotes, Cili- 
cians, Pamphyhans, Lycians, Caiians, and subject Greeks. It is said 
to have consisted of 1207 warships, wnth 3000 smallei vessels. A 
curious story was told of the numbering of the army. Ten thousand 
men weie packed together in a close space ; a line was drawn round 
them, and a wall built. All the infantry passed successively into this 
enclosure. It was filled 170 times, so that the whole number of 
fighting men w’as 1,700,000 The number of the cavalry w'as 
80,000, and there were some additional tioops not included Adding 
to these the crews of the ships^ — counting 200 to each larger and 80 
to each smaller vessel — the total was obtained of 2,317,000 men 
This enormous number was fuither increased by fresh contingents 
w^hich joined during the march through Tin ace and Macedonia. 
Besides the fighting men were a vast number of servants, sutlers, 
camp-follow^ers, whom Herodotus considered to be quite as numerous 
as the soldiers. The whole host would consequently have reached 
to upwards of 5,000,000, not including eunuchs and concubines. 

It IS needless to say that these numbers are wholly fabulous. 
The facts which Herodotus states as to the number of the fighting 
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men are false, and the piinciple of his conjectme that the total 
numbei of tlie host was double that of the fighting men is also 
fallacious The picked body of 10,000 tioops, called the Immoitals, 
had the piivilege of tiavelling comfoitably wath their wnes and 
baggage , but this was an exceptional piivilcge, and it cannot be 
sujiposcd that the mass of the troops weie accompanied by servants. 

Theie is leason foi supposing that the land forces may ha\e amounted 
to 300,000 — haidly moic. A larger force than that would ha\ e been 
unmanageable in a small mountainous counliy, and the difiSciilties 
of provisioning' even this weie formidable Ihe number of the fleet 
must also be considerably reduced — peihaps to Soo triremes 

Fioni Doriscus, Xeixes proceeded to Therma with his fabulous 
host, in three divisions, drinking iiveis diy m their maich At the 
crossing of the Stiymon, near the place called the Nine Roads, he 
sacrificed nine native youths and virgins. At Therma he ^\as 
rejoined by his fleet, which had been sepaiated fi om him while it48o>i.c. 
sailed round vSithonia and Paliene 

jMost of the incidents which Heiodotus lecounts concerning this Tcndt'mie^ 
march of Xerxes aie pleasing stories, designed to illustiate the 
toiian’s general view as to the great struggle of Greek and barbarian. 

The ciuelty of Xerxes to Pythius, Ins baibarity and impiety in 
scourging the Hellespont, seive to characterise the barbarian and the 
despot. The enoimity of the host \vhich rolled over the straits to 
deluge Europe enhances the danger and the gloiy of Plellas. And 
to signify by a solemn portent the destined discomfiture of the Persian 
host, it IS stated that as Xerxes was setting forth from Sardis the sun 
was daikened. This eclipse actually happened two years later; the 
tradition wdnch Heiodotus follows transposed its date to an impres- 
sive and significant occasion 

Sect. 2. Preparations of Greece 

In the meantime Greece ’ivas awaie of the pieparations of the 
Gieat King for her enslavement, and was making her counter- 
pi eparations The digging at Athos had w^arned her betimes, and 
the coming down of the king to Sardis showed that the danger w^as 
imminent. Xerxes is said to have dispatched from Sardis heralds 
to all the Greek states, except Athens and Sparta, to demand earth 
and watei. These two cities now' joined hands to lesist the invasion. 

They were natuially marked out as the leadeis of Greece in Greece’s 
greatest crisis; Sparta by virtue of that geneially acknowdedged 
headship w'hich we have already seen, Athens by the prestige which 
she had won in resisting the Mede at Maiathon. They jointly Aidunifi 
convened an Hellenic congress at the Isthmus to consult on the 481 b,c, 
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measures to be taken for common resistance to the thieatened inva- 
sion. We have already observed certain indications of the growth 
of a Panhcllenic feeling, but this is the fiist instance of anything 
that can be called a deliberate Panhellenic policy. It is an ‘‘attempt 
to combine all* the scattered cities of the Greek world to withstand 
the povver of Peisia. It is a new fact in Giecian history, opening 
scenes and ideas unlike to anything which has gone befoie — enlarging 
prodigiously the functions and duties connected with that headship of 
Greece which had hitherto been m the hands of Spaita, but which 
IS about to become too compiehensive for her to manage ^ A 
large numbci of cities sent delegates to the congress, which was 
called the Syncdnoti of Probuloi 01 Cong less of Repiesentatives 
It met at the Isthmus — a meeting-place marked out by its centiai 
position — tindei the presidency of Sparta. Theie the states which 
were repiesented, thirty-one m numbei, bound themselves together in 
a formal confederation by taking a solemn oath that they would 
“ tithe those who uncompelled submitted to the barbarian, for the 
benefit of the Delphic god. This was a way of vowing that they 
would utterly destroy such traitors. A great many states, the 
Thessalians, most of the Boeotian cities, besides the smaller peoples 
of noithern Greece — Locrians, Malians, Achaeans, Dolopians, and 
others — took no pait m this congress Their inaction by no means 
meant that they had made up their minds to “ medize.’^ They were 
only waiting to see how things would turn out, and, considering their 
geogiaphical position, their policy might be justified by the natural 
instinct of self-preservation. These northern states would be first 
invaded by the Peisian, and it was hopeless for them to think of 
withstanding him alone. Unless they could absolutely rely on 
Sparta and her confederates to support them in defending the northern 
frontier of Thessaly, nothing would be left for them but to submit. 
And with this prospect, it would have been imprudent for them to 
compromise themselves by openly joining the confederacy. Events 
proved that if they had seriously relied on that confederacy throwing 
all Its stiength into the defence of northern Greece, they would have 
been cruelly deceived. And, as we shall see, they were ready to 
resist so long as there w^ere hopes of support from the stronger 
states. In some cases there were parties or classes who were 
favourable to the Persian cause, for example, the oligarchs of 
Thebes and the Aleuadae of Thessaly. 

One of the gieat hindiances to joint action was the existence of 
domestic disputes. There were feuds of old standing between 
Thessaly and Pliocis, Argos and Lacedaemon, Athens and Aegma. 


^ Grote. 
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The Coiipiess attempted to reconcile such feuds, and Athens and 

Aegina Lud aside their enmity to flight together foi Giecian freedom 

Anothei important question conrcined the command of the con- 

fedeiatc foiccs The claim of Spaita to the ieadeiship of the aimy ()ue^s/<ir of 

\\as at once admitted The cpicstion as to the fleet \*as not so clcai 

Spaita a as not a naval pot\er, and Athens, which would fuinish moie 

shipb than any othei state, had a fan claim. But the othci cities 

ueie jealous of Athens ; they deciaied that they \\oiiid submit only 

to a Spaitan leader The Athenian lepiesentatives, '\\hen they saw 

the feeling of the allies, at once yielded the point 

The Congiess made some othei proMsions While spies were 
sent to observe the piepaiations of Xer\es m Asia IMnioi, envoys 
\vciit forth to \arious Gieek states to enlist new confedeiates — to 
wan ovei Aig’os, w'hich had sent no delegates to the Isthmus : and to 
obtain promises of assistance fiom Crete, Corcyia, and Synacuse Appeal to 
None of these embassies led to anything, Gelon, the gieat tyiant of 
Syracuse, was himself absnibed by the piospect of an attack of the 
Carthaginians, and, even if he had wished, could ha^e sent no aid to 
the mother-countiy. 

When the military prepaiations for tlie defence of Gieece w'ere 
made, and the generals appointed, the Congiess of Representatives 
piobably met again in spring, and then consigned the conduct of {480 
affairs to the militaiy congresses of the commanders who used to 
meet together and decide on each movement under the presidency of 
the Spaitan leaders. Kmg Leonidas w^as leader of the confederate 
army, and Eurybiadas, a Spartan wdio did not belong to either of the 
royal families, was commander of the confedeiate fleet. 

The Greeks had abundance of time foi then picparations — for 
strengthening then defences and budding new’ ships. Athens 
probably thiew^ heiself with more eneigy into the w’Oik than any 
other city. One wase measure shows that she had risen to a {u\\ re- 

apprehension of the truth that a solemn hour in her history had 
ai rived She recalled those distinguished citizens whom the vote 
of ostracism had driven into banishment during the last ten ^ 

years. Aiastides and Xanthippus returned home ; their feuds wath 4S0 b c, 
Themistocles w’eie buried m the piesence of the gieat danger ; and 
the city seems to have soon showm its confidence in their patriotism 
by choosing them as Generals. These leaders will each play his 
pait m the coming struggle. 

Sect, 3. Battles of Thermopylae and Artemirium 

About the time when Xerxes reached the Hellespont, the 
Thessalians sent a message to the confederacy, suggesting that the 
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pass of Tempo bhoiild be defended against the inAadmg aimy. 
Accordingly 10,000 hoplitcs weie sent But when they aimed 
at the spot they found that thci*e -weie other passes from Macedonia 
into Thessaly, by which the Peisians would be moie likely to come. 
Theic weie the passes of Volustana and Petia which descended into 
the valley of the iivei Titaresius, and it was by one of these that 
Xeives actually maiched. Ten thousand hoplites were not enough 
to defend the three passes, and it seemed useless and dangerous to 
occupy this advanced post. Hence the defence of Tempe was 
abandoned, and the tioops left Thessaly. This deseition necessarily 
drove all the northern Greeks- — between Tempe and Thermopylae — 
to signify their submission to Xeixes by the olfermg of earth and 
\\ atei . 

The next feasible point of defence was Thermopylae, a nairow 
pass between the sea and mountain, separating Tiachis from Locris. 
It was the gate to all eastern Greece south of Mount Oeta. At the 
eastern and at the western end the pass, in those days, was 
extremely narrow, and in the centre the Phocians had constructed a 
wall as a barrier against Thessalian incursions. Near the western 
end was Anthela, the meeting-place of the amphictionic council, 
while bn the Locrian side one emeiged from the defile near the 
village of Alpenoi. The retreat of the sea, and consequent enlaige- 
ment of the IMalian plain, have so altered the appearance of this 
memorable pass that it is hard to recognise its ancient description ; 
the hot sulphur sprnigs from which it derived its name and the sheer 
mountain are the two permanent features. It was possible for an 
active band of men, if they were debarred ftom proceeding by 
Thermopylae, to take a rough and steep way over the mountains and 
so reach the Locrian road at a point east of Alpenoi. It was 
therefore needful for a general who undertook the defence of 
Thermopylae to secure this path, lest a detachment should be sent 
lound to surprise him in the rear. 

The Gieeks determined to defend Thermopylae, and Leonidas 
marched thithei at the head of his army. He had about 7000 
men, including 4000 from Peloponnesus, 1000 Phocians, 400 
Thebans, 700 Thespians, and the Locrians in full force. It is pos- 
sible that there may have been some other Boeotians who are not 
mentioned. Of the Peloponnesians more than half were Arcadians. 
Mycenae, free at this moment from Argive control, sent 80 men. 
There were Corinthians and Phliasians ; 1000 Laconians, and 

300 Spartans. So far as the Peloponnesians were concerned, 
this was only a small portion of their forces, and we may suspect 
that but for Athens they would have abandoned northern Greece 
entirely and concentrated themselves at once on the defence of the 
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Isthmus But they were dependent on Athens because hei fleet was 
so strong, and they weie therefore obliged to considci her intciests 
To sunendcr Theimopylae and retire to the Isthmus meant the 
suuender of Attica. But the hearts of the Spaitans wcic reall) sei Policy or 
on the ultimate defence of the Isthmus, and not on the piotection of 
the noithern states; their policy was naiiow and Peloponnesian. 

They attempted to covei this selfish and shoit-sighted policy by the 
plea that they -vveic hindeied from maiching foith in full force by the 
celebration of the Carnean festival, and that the Peloponnei^ians were 
delayed by the Ohmpic games ; they alleged that the soldiers of 
Leonidas were only an advance guaid, the lest would soon follow. 

Yet the feasts did not mteifeie with the movement of the confederate 
fleet. 

As the land arm and the sea arm of the Peisian force always 
opeiated togethei, it was necessary that while the Gicek hoplites held Postnoti 
the pass under IMount Oeta, the Gieek triiemes should oppose the 
Persian fleet m the stiaits betw’een Euboea and the mainland. 

The Persians wmuld naturally attempt to sail between Euboea and 
hlagnesia into the Mahan gulf, and thence, accompanying the 
advance of the army, along the western shore of the long island, to 
the Euripus. The object of the Greeks W'as to pi event this, and 
support the garrison of Theimopylae by conti oiling the Malian gulf. 

The Greek fleet, which numbered 324 triremes and 9 pente- 
conters — the Athenians contributing 200 — chose its station near 
Artemisium on the 1101 th coast of Euboea. Three ships wxre sent 
foiwvard to reconnoitie m the Thermaic gulf, and two of them w^eie 
destroyed by the Peisians. This w as the fii st collision in the w'ar. The 
incident is said to have so depressed the Greeks that the whole squadron 
sailed back to the Eunpus ; but this is highly unlikely, for it w'as 
bound to remain at the mouth of the Mahan gulf, so long as Leonidas 
held ^Theimoj)ylae. It w'as hoivever necessaiy that the Euiipus 
should be guaided. For there w’as the possibility that the Peisians 
might send round a detachment by the south of Euboea and so cut 
off their retreat. As fifty-three Athenian ships w’eie absent dm mg 
the fiist conflicts at Artemisium, it may be supposed that they ivere 
deputed to the seivice of keeping watch at the Eunpus. 

In the month of July the Persian army arrived at Ther- 
mopylae, and the Peisian navy at the Magnesian coast between 
Casthanaea and Cape Sepias. Their ships w^ere so many that they 
could not all be moored at the shoie, and had to range themselves 
in eight hues parallel to the coast. While they were m this unsafe 
position a great storm rose and destroyed, at the lowest computation, 

400 ships Thus the gods intervened, to lessen the inequality between 
the Persian and the Greek foices. Encouraged by this disaster, 

T 
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the Greek fleet letumed to its station at Aitemismm. In this account 
of Herodotus, the main fact is that the Peisians suffered sciious loss by 
a stoim off the Magnesian coast. But the loss is exaggerated in pio- 
portion to the exaggeiation of the original size of the fleet, and the 
movements of the Gieeks are piobably misrepresented. The story goes 
on that cowed by the numerical superiority of the Persians, even after 
their losses, the Greek commandeis wished to retreat again and weie 
restiained from doing so by Themistocles The Euboeans weie 
natuially anxious that the fleet should remain where it was, as a protec- 
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tion to themselves, and to secure this they gave Themistocles thirty 
talents. Of this sum Themistocles distributed eight in bribes to his 
colleagues and kept the rest The facts of the case throw doubt on 
this story, which was perhaps suggested by what happened some 
weeks later at Salamis. For Eurybiadas and the Peloponnesians 
were bound to stay at Aitemisium so long as the land army was at 
Thermopylae. 

After the storm the Persians took up theii station at Aphetae. 
They determined to cut off the Greek retreat, and seci*etly sent a 
squadron of 200 vessels to sail round Euboea. The news of this 
movement w’as brought to the Greek camp by Scyllias of Scione, the 
most remarkable diver of his time, who plunged into the sea at 
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Aphetae and did not emeigc above nater till be i cached AitcmiMuin 
.It a distance of ten miles Heiodotus, indeed, hesitates to accept this 
tale, and lecoids his private belief that Scylhas anived at Aitemisuim 
in a boat The Greeks decided that vhen midnight hat! passed the\ 
would sail to meet the ships which were bailing to the Euiipus, Inu 
m the afteinoon the\ attacked the enemy, just to see how* ihe\ 
fought, and they succeeded in captuiing thiity Persian ships. The Pcnuji 
night was \eiy stormy ; the gods had again intervened to aid Greece. 

The 200 ships, having rounded the southern cape of Euboea, 
were wiecked off the dangerous coast knowai as the Hollows 
Immediately aftelWMKis the fifty-thiee Attic ships which had not 
yet appealed at Aitemisium arrived there, and at the same time 
came the new’s of the disastei. The Greeks consequently ga\e up 
the intention of leti eating. There was some fiirthei fighting, with loss 
on both sides, with no decisive adiantage, accoidmg to the Greek 
account, but we may suspect that the Peisians had the best of it 

jMeanw^hile Leonidas had taken up his poht at Thennop^lae, ^ 
and the Phocians, who knew’ the giound, had undeitaken the Th^mo- 
defence of the bye-ioad over the mountains The old Phocian w 
in the centre of the pass w'as repaired. It was^ serious matter for 
even such a large army as that wdiich was now encamped m the 
Mahan plain to carry the naiiow’ way of Theimopylae against 
6 ooo determined men. For four days Xerxes waited, expecting 
that they w^ould retreat, awed by the vision of his mighty host 
On the fifth he attacked; and m the engagements wEich took place 
at the west end of the pass the Hellenic spcaimen affirmed their 
distinct superioiity to the Asiatic archeis. On the following day the 
result w’as the same ; the Immortals themselves made no impiession 
on the defenders. Heiodotus says that Xerxes “spiang thrice 
fiom his till one in agony for his aimy.’’ It w’as then decided to 
send *iound the Immortals — haidly the wEoie io,ooo — under 
their commander Hydarnes, by the mountain road to take the 
Greeks m the rear, A Malian Greek named Epialtes guided the 
band and so wmn the name of having betrayed Gieece At dawm 
they reached the highest point of the path, wEere the Phocians 
w'eie posted. The Phocians fled to the heights, and the Persians 
w’ent on paying no attention to them, ZvIeanwEile deseiteis 
informed Leonidas of the Peisian stratagem. He hastily called a 
council of w’ar. The exact plan of action which was decided on is 
unknow'ii. We only know’ that the Spaitaas, Thebans, and 
Thespians remained in the pass, wdnle the rest of the Greeks letired 
south w’ard. It was afteiwaids lepresented that they had deserted 
the defence of the position and returned home. But in that case, 
it was foolish, if splendid, of Leonidas to hold the pass between foes 
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on both bides The rational courses were either for the whole 
garrison to abandon the pass, or else, just as the Persians aimed at 
enclosing the Greeks, so to enclose the band of Hydarnes We may 
suspect that this second plan was actually adopted While part of 
the force, including Leonidas and the Spartans, remained in the pass, 
the rest (we may suppose) placed themselves at some distance east 
of the point where the mountain path descended to the road, so 
as to take Hydarnes in the rear. Of the 1400 who stood in the 
pass, some had to guard the eastern errtrance against Hydarnes, 
otheis the western against the mam army Leonidas and his 
300 undeiiook the w^estern side. But they w^eie no longer con- 
tent with merely repelling* assaults ; they now rushed out upon the 
enemy Their charge was effective, but Leonidas himself w^as slain, 
and a Homeric battle raged over his body. Two brothers of Xerxes 
fell. Many Persians w^ere driven into the sea. But at length the 
defenders were forced back behind the w^all They di*evv together on 
a hillock w'here they made a last stand, to be surrounded and slam 
by overwhelming numbers. For the Immortals, having in the mean- 
time routed the Greeks in their rear, had now forced their way into 
the pass. It w'as said that 4000 Greeks fell. 

The valiant defence of Thermopylae made a deep impression 
upon Greece, and inci eased the fame of the Spartans for bravery. 
It w^as represented as a forlorn defence— Leonidas and his band 
devoting themselves to certain death, and clinging to their posts 
from that sense of military duty which w'as inculcated by the Spartan 
Behaviour system from early youth. The biave Thespians would not desert 
of Thebans Spartans ; while the Thebans ai*e represented as detained by 
Leonidas against their will, because they were suspected of secret 
medism. The malicious tale adds that, having taken only a per- 
functory part in the defence, the Thebans advanced to the enemy 
and asked for quarter, declaring that they were friends of the Great 
King and had come to Thermopylae against their will. Their lives 
w^ere spared, but all, including the commander, were foiced to suffer 
the shame of being branded as bad slaves It is certain that this 
contrast between the Thespians and Thebans was invented in the 
light of the subsequent medism of Thebes. Nor is it clear that the 
defence of Thermopylae, although eminently heroic, was, until the 
very end, desperate. If, as we suspected, an effort was made to 
meet the Immortals, then, if that effort had been more effectual, it 
might have been possible to hold the pass ; and in that case a naval 
battle must have decided whether the Persians or the Greeks wmuld 
be forced to retreat. 

A column w^as afterwards erected at Sparta with the names of 
Leonidas and his 300. Among them was to be read the name 
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of Dienekes, reputed as the aiuhoi of a famous //aV, v.iuch di-5- 
pla\crl the jiglitheauedness of a Spailan sokhci in the hoin or 
pcnl When it was obsei\ed to him that the Persian host was so 
enotnious that then arrows hid the suit, he lephedj 'PSo much the 
better, we shall fry lit in the shade 

The news of Theimop\lae speedily reached the fleet at Ailernibium 
'Fhe (Peeks for thw ith weighed anchoi and sailed ihiouyh the Euiipus o/ttt /oc 
to the shores of Attica 

Sect 4, Battle of Salamis 

Haling thus succeeded in breaking through the inner gate of pdo i? ( 
Hellas, and slain the king of the leading state, Xei*\es continued his 
way and passed from Locus into Phocis and thenee into Bocotia, 
meeting with no lesistance. The Thebans and most of the other 
Boeotians now, unable to do otherwise, submitted to the Pei sums 
'i'he loss of Thermopylae forced them to this course, as the abandon^ 
men! of Tempe had forced the Thessalians 

In latei days a stoiy was told at Delphi that a Persian band Delphic 
detached itself fiom the mam host m Phocis, in order to proceed 
to Pytho and plunder the shiine of the god. ‘‘ I think,” says 
Herodotus, ‘‘ that Xerxes knew its treasures better than hrs owm.” 

The Delphians fled up into the heights of Painassus, lea\ mg only 
sixty men and the prophet Aceratus in the temple. They did not 
remove the treasures, for the god said that he w'ould protect liis own. 

As soon as the barbanans approached, marvels began to happen. 

The prophet saw the sacred arms, which no man might touch, lying 
m fiont of the temple, earned out by some mysterious means. And 
wdien the Persians came to the shrine of Athena Pionaea, wdneh 
stood not far from the Castalian fountain, lightning flashed ; two 
emgs rent from Parnassus fell with a loud crash, crushing many of 
them ; and a war-whoop was heaid from Athena’s temple. The 
barbarians fled in terror, and told how tw'O hoplites of superhuman 
sue pursued them. These were Phylacus and Autonous, the native 
heroes of Delphi. Such w^as the legend told at Delphi of the Persian 
invasion 

When the Athenians returned from Artemisiuin they found that 7yie 
the mam body of the Peloponnesian army w^as gathered at the 
Isthmus and engaged in buildings a w^ail from sea to sea, instead of 
ad\ancmg to the defence of Boeotia as had been previously arranged. " 

Thus Boeotia and Attica w'ere unprotected, Themistocles and his 
Athenian colleagues decided to evacuate Athens. They made a 
proclamation that all the citizens should embark in the triremes, and 
that all wdio could should convey their families and belongings to 
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places of safety. This was done The women and childien weie 
tiansported to Tioezen, Aegina, and Salaniis The council of 
Areopagus helped at this ciisis by distributing fiom the treasury of 
Athena eight drachmae to each citizen who embarked. At the same 
time the gieat natuial strengtlr of the Acropolis, though its walls had 
been demolished after the expulsion of the tyrants, encouraged the 
hope that it might be held against the Persians, and a small gariison 
was left to defend it This bold and wise policy of embarkation was 
dictated by the ciicumstances, but it was supposed to have been 
based on an oiacle, wbich foretold the utter destruction of Attica 
with the sole exception of a wooden rvall.” The wmoden ivall was 
Intel pi eted to mean the ships. And to suit this view it ivas repre- 
sented that the gaiiison left on the Acropolis was meiely a handful 
of poor citizens who remained behind and barricaded themselves 
there, because they adopted the more literal mteipretation of a 
wooden barricade. This explanation of* the oracle was perhaps 
suggested by subsequent events. 

While the Athenians were thus showing that they weie not bound 
to then soil, the allied fleet had stationed itself m the bay of Salamis, 
and It was reinforced by new contingents, so that it 1 cached the 
total strength of 378 triremes and seven penteconters. The aimy at 
the Isthmus was no\v placed under the command of Cleombrotus, 
brother of Leonidas and guardian of his son Pieistaichus, who was 
still a child. 

Xerxes arrived at Athens about the same time that his fleet 
sailed into the roadstead of Phaleron. He found the town empty, 
but for the small band which had entrenched itself on the Acropolis 
Persian troops occupied the lower height of the Areopagus, wdiich is 
severed from the Acropolis by a broad saddle, and succeeded in 
setting the wooden banicade on fire by means of burning arrows. 
The garrison rolled stones down on them, and such is the natural 
strength of the Aciopohs that the siege lasted two weeks. Then the 
Persians managed to ascend on the precipitous north side by the 
secret path which emerged close to the shrrne of Aglaurus. The 
Greeks were slam, the temples plundered and burnt. 

After the fall of the Acropolis the Greek generals held a council 
of war, and it was earned by the votes of the majority that they 
should retreat to the Isthmus and aw^ait there the attack of the 
Persian fleet. The advantage of this seemed to be that they would 
there be in close touch with the land forces and have the Peloponnesus 
as a retreat m case of defeat ; \vhereas at Salamis they w'oiild be 
entirely cut off. This decision meant the abandonment of Aegina, 
Salamis, and Megara ; and it was strenuously opposed by the 
Aeginetans, Athenians, and Meganans. Themistocles determined to 
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thwart it He went privately to Eiir)biadas and convinced him 
that It would be much moic ad van lay eons to %ht in the nanou 
\vaceis of the Salamiiiian channel than m the open bay of the Isthmus, 
wlieH' the supciior speed and number of the hostile ships would tell, 

A new' council was summoned at which, it is said, hot* w aids pasbed 
between the Athenian and the Coimihian gcneial When Themis- 
tocles opened the debate without waiting foi the formal intioduction 
of Euiybiadas, the Coimthhan Adeimantus said, O Themistocles, 
those w'ho stand up too soon in the ^ames aie whipped.*' ‘‘'S'es,” 
was the leply, ‘^but those who stait late aie not ciowmed.” It 
is lecoided that Themistocles, in order to carry his point, had to 
tin eaten that the Athenians, wdio weie half the fleet, w’ould cease to 
co-opeiate with their allies and seek new homes in some western 
land, if the retieat to the Isthmus w^ere decided, Themistocles won 
his w^ay , and when it was icsolved to fight in Salannnian w'ateis, the 
heroes of the island, Ajax and TeLimoip wxre in\oked, and a ship 
w^as sent to Aeyma to fetch the other ^eacid hetoes 

Of all the tales of signs and marvels which befell m these U /la/ 
memorable da\s none peihaps w'as more attractive to the Athenians Demaratm 
than the experience of two Gieek exiles as they walked in 
Thnasian plain. One was an Athenian named Dicaeus, and his com- 
panion was none other than Demaiatus, the Spartan king, who had Th^muafi 
sought refuge at the Persian court. As they went, they saw a great 
dust afar off near Eleusis, such a dust as they thought might be 
raised by a host of thiity thousand men ; and then they heard a voice 
suddenly from the midst of the dust, and it sounded like the cry 
of the mystic lacchus which is cned at the Eleusinian festival. 
Demaratus asked his companion what it might be. It is a token,” 
said Dicaeus, “of some gieat disaster to the King’s host For since 
the plain is desolate of men, it is clear that the thing w'hich uttereth 
the cry is divine, — and it is a thing coming from Eieusis to help the 
Athenians. If it turn to the Peloponnese, the peal menaces the 
ai*my of the land, but if it w’end tow'aid the ships, then aie the 
King’s ships endangered.” “ Peace,” said Demaratus, “ for if these 
w'ords of thine come to the King’s ears, thou shalt lose thy head,” 

Then the dust, wdierein the voice was, turned to a cloud, and rising- 
aloft moved towards the Greek fleet at Salamis ; and so they knew 
that the fleet of Xerxes was doomed. 

Meanwhile the Persians too had deliberated and determined to 
fight. Accoiding to a Flahcamassian story told by Heiodotus, the 
Carian queen Artemisia alone gave sound advice — not to risk a sea 
fight'but either to ivait for the Greek fleet to dispeise from want of 
provisions, or to advance by land into the Peloponnesus. 

The southern entrance to the iianow^ sound between Salamis and 
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Attica 13 blocked by the islet of Psyttalea and the long promontoiy 
which unis out fiom Salamis towaids the mainland The (neck 
fleet was anchoied close to the town of Salanns, noith of this pro- 
montoi). It would be best for the Greeks if they could luie the 
Pei Sian fleet to entei the Salaminian bay so that Us flank w^ould be 
c\pObed as it sailed thiough the naiiow wateis It would be best 
foi the Pcibians if they could force the Gieeks out into the open sea 
Xeixes foiesaw^ the possibility that his enemies miyht attempt to 
escape at night, and to pre\ent this he mo\ed his armament so as to 
enclose the mgi esses of the tw^o straits on eithei side of Psyttalea, 
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and landed troops on that island, to rescue Persians and kill Greeks 
who should happen to swim to its shoies m the expected battle. 
These movements, earned out in the afternoon, alarmed the Greeks ; 
the Peloponnebian commanders biought pressure to beai on Eury- 
biadas ; another counciri was called, and Theinistocles saw that the 
Amjice of hardwvon result of his previous exeitions would now be overthrown. 
Themis- He therefore determined on a bold stroke. Leaving the council, he 
dispatched a slave named Sicinnus to the Persian camp beaiing a 
a baUle. message from himself, as a well-wusher to Xerxes, that the Greeks 
purposed to sail away m the night. If they w^ere pi evented from 
doing so, a Persian victoiy was certain, owing to the disunion which 
existed in the Hellenic camp. If the I^ersians attacked the Gieeks 
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\^hele the\ weie, the Athenians would tuin against then allies. Phis 
message was believed, and Xeixe's took his ineasuics at nightfall to 
liindei the (neck deet fiom escaping !j\ the western straits between 
Salamis and the INlegaiid He sent his 200 Egxptian ships tu lound 
the southein piomontoiy of Salanns and place theinselves so that the\ 
could bai the stiaits And he decided to vUtaek m the inoinmg-~-a 
fatal decision, which onl) the piospect of the tieachety of some ot his 
foes could have induced him to take 

The Greek generals meanwhile weie engaged in hot discussion 
Suddenly Themistocles was called out finm the council It was his 
rival Aiistides who had sailed acioss fiom Aegina and biought the 
new’s that the fleet was sui rounded by the enemy Theimstodcs 
made Aiistides mfoim the geneials of what had happened, and the 
ticlmgs was piesently conflimed by a Tenian ship which descitcd 
fiom the Feisians Theie is no leason to ciuestion the sensational 
incident that Aiistides biought the news ; but we need not suppose 
that this was his fiibt return from ostracism. It seems pioUible that 
he had been sent wnth the ship which fetched the Aem ids hum 
Aegma and that he was one of the ten strategoi. 

Themistocles had managed that a naval battle should be fought poniwn oj 
at Salamis, and undei the conditions most favouiable to the Gieeks. 071 
The position and tactics of the two aimaments have been 
subject of much debate According to the poet Aesch>lus, who 
w’as an eyewitness of the battle, the Peisian ships vveie drawn up 
in three lines outside the entiance into the sound. The extieme 
left wing was composed of the Ionian Greeks, while the light, 
tow^aids the Piraeus, was the Phoenician squadron on which Xeixes 
chiefly lelied. The Gieek fleet was drawn up behind the pio- 
montory of Cynosura and facing noithwaid ; the Athenians on the 
left, near the towii of Salamis ; the Aeginetans probably near them ; 
and the Lacedaemonians on the light On the opposite mainland 
shore, under Mount Aegaleos, a high thione was elected, fiom which 
Xeixes could survey the battle and watch the conduct of his men. 

At bleak of day the Persians began to advance into the stiaits. 77/4* fia/Uc, 
The thiee lines converted their foimation into thiee columns, and 20, 

the Phoenicians led the w ay through the opening between Psyttalea 
and the mainland. The lonians on the left would naturally move 
through the smaller channel between Psyttalea and Salamis. When 
the Phoenicians came into view^, the Athenian squadron immediately 
advanced, assailed them in the flank, and cut them off from the lest 
of the fleet, driving them towaids the Attic shore. The other 
Persian divisions crowded through the straits, and a fniious mcllay 
ensued, which lasted till nightfall. There was no looni for the 
exercise of tactical skill in the ciowxled, narrow waters, where the 
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fan way (between Cynosuia and Attica) is little moie than a mile 
in breadth Ihe valoui of the Aeginetans was conspicuous. They 
seem toha\c comjileted the discomfituie of the Phoenicians, and to 
have dispelled the lonians. 

of The Peisiahs, undei the eyes of their king, fought with gieat 
Po uan braveiy^ but they veie badly generalled and the place of the combat 
dejeui unfavourable to them. By sunset the gieat armament of 

Xerxes was pai'tly destioyed, paitly put out of action. Aristides, 
uho with a force of Athenian hophtes was w^atching events on the 
shoie of Salamis, crossed over to Psyttalea and killed the baibanans 
who had been posted theie by Xerxes 

AuLcdoic of Among the anecdotes told about this battle the most famous is 
Attevuna. that wTich was cunent at Halicarnassus, of the signal biaveiyand 
no less signal good fortune of the Canan queen Aitcmisia She 
saved herself by the stratagem of attacking and sinking another 
Canan vessel. Those w’ho stood lound Xeixes observed the 
incident, but supposed the destroyed trireme to be Gieek “Sire,” 
they said, “seest thou how Artemisia has sunk an enemy’s ship.” 
And Xerxes exclaimed, “ My men have become women, my women 
men.” 

Sect 5. Consequences of Salamis 


Jifovemenii 
of the /Vr- 
stans afttr 
the defeat. 


and the 
cause 
the? eof 


The Gieek victoiy of Salamis was a heavy, peihaps a decisiv^e, 
blow to the naval ami of the Persian povvei The wiath of Xerxes 
against the Phoenicians was boundless. On them he had relied, and 
to their infidelity he ascribed the loss of the battle ; his threats 
so fiightened the remnant of the Phoenician contingent that they 
deserted. But the prospects of the ultimate success of the invasion 
were still favourable The land army had met with no reveise, and 
w'as overwhelmingly superior in numbers. The only difficulty was to 
keep it supplied with provisions, and in this lespect the loss of the 
command of the sea was a serious misfortune. The Gieeks 
represented Xerxes as smitten with wild terror, fleeing back overland 
to the Hellespont and hardly drawing breath till he reached Susa. 
This dramatic glorification of the victory misrepresents the situation. 
Xerxes personally was in no jeopardy. The real danger lay not in 
Attica but in Ionia. The Persians had good reason to fear the effect 
which the news of the ciushing defeat of their navy might have upon 
the Greeks of Asia, and if Xerxes dreaded anything, he dreaded the 
revolt which actually came to pass in the following year Ii was all- 
important for him to secuie his line of retreat, while he had no 
intention of lelinquishmg his enterprise of conquering Greece. These 
considerations explain what happened. The Persian fleet was 
immediately dispatched to the Hellespont to guard the bridge and 
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the line of icireat. The land foices were placed under the command 
of Maidonius, who, as the season was now ad\anced, dctciniintd In 
postpone fmther opeiations till the spiinj^ and to winter in Thc^sah 
A foicc of 60,000 men was detached to aecompanj Xeives to tlie 
Hellespont 

When he arrived theie he found that the budge had been 
destioyed by stoims — the same stoims which had wrecked his ships 
off Magnesia. The fleet took him acioss to Ab\dos, ami he pio- 
cceded to Saidis which he made his headquarters The con\oy of 
60,000 soldieis letunied to the main army in Thessaly, and on their 
w'ay they laid siege to two towns, wdilch aftenvaids became famous, 
on the Pallene isthmus, Olynthus and Polidaea. CHynthus, then a OM’//'//) 
IJottiaean town, w^as taken and handed o\er to the Chalcidians who 
had lemamed faithful to Persia. Polidaea successfully withstood a 
siege of three months. 480 /; r. 

Meanwhile the Gieeks had failed to follow up their \icton 
Clcombiotus was about to advance fiom the Isthmus with the purpose 
of aiming a blow' at the retreating columns of the Persian foices befoie 
they reached Boeotia But as he was sacrificing, before setting out, Echpi^eif 
tw'o hours after noon on the second of October, the sun w'as totally 
eclipsed, and this ill-omen made him desist from his plan and maich 
back to the Peloponnesus. Themistocles tried to induce the naval 
commandeis to follow^ up their advantage by sailing after the Peisian 
fleet to the Hellespont, that they might deal it another blow^ and 
break down the biidge. It might be expected that, if this iveie 
done, the Greeks of Ionia wmiild revolt. But the Peloponnesians 
would not consent to sail to a distant pait of the world, while the 
Isthmus was still thieatened by the presence of the Persian army. 

The story goes that, having failed to get his ad\ice adopted, 
Themistocles, with that chaiacteristic adroitness which won the 
admiration of his contemporaries, determined to utilise his failure. 

The faithful Sicinnus 'ivas sent to Xerxes to assure the monarch of 
the goodw'ill of Themistocles, w'ho had dissuaded the Gieeks from 
pursuing the Persian fleet. Themistocles might expect that Xerxes, 
having been deceived before, would now disbelieve his announcement 
and therefore hasten back with all speed to reach the Hellespont, if 
possible, before the Greeks. But on a later day of his life, wdien he 
was an exile, he claimed Persian gratitude for this service. It w'as 
even represented that, with extiaoidmaiy longsightedness or tieachery, 
he had in his view the contingency of being driven to seek Persian 
help or protection against his countrymen. But the tale need not 
be seriously criticised ; it has all the appeal ance of an invention 
suggested by subsequent adven tines of the subtle Athenian. 

The island of Andros and the Eiiboean city Carystus had furnished 
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contingents to the Persian fleet. Just as the Athenians, aftci the 
battle of Tvlarathon, had sailed against Paros and demanded a ^\al 
contubution, so now the Gieeks acted against Audios and Cai>stus 
They failed at Audios, just as IMiItiades had failed at Jhaios , they 
de\astated the\enitoiy of Carystus. 

Gieat nas the rejoicing in Greece ovei the biilhant Mctoiy 
\Nhich ^\as so little hoped for. The geneials met at Isthmus to 
distribute the booty, and adjudge rewards. The Aegmetans leceived 
the choice lot of the spoil on account of their pie-eminent bra\ery, 
and dedicated in the temple of Delphi, on Apollo’s expicss demand, 
thiee golden stars set on a mast of bioiize. For biavery the 
Athenians ^\eie adjudged the second place. Prizes were also 
pioposed for individuals who had distinguished themselves foi 
valour, or foi \Msdom. In adjudging the prizes foi wisdom, each 
captain wiote down two names in order of merit and placed his 
tablet on the altar of Poseidon at Isthmus. The story is that each 
wrote his own name first and that of Themistocles second, and that 
consequently there vas no piize, for a second could not be guen, 
unless a first were also awarded. This ingenious anecdote leflects 
the reputation foi cleverness vhich had been won by Themistocles. 

The Corinthians who fell in the battle were buiied in Salamis, 
and their sepulchral stele was inscribed vith a simple distich telling 
the stranger that Salamis the isle of Ajax holds us now, who once 
dwelled in the city of Coi'inth between her v\aters.^’ The stone has 
been lecently found. This is only one of many epitaphs composed 
by nameless authors in those days of joy and sonow in various parts 
of Greece, all marked by the simplicity of a gieat age, whose reseive, 
as has been said truly, is the pride of strong men under the semblance 
of modesty. In later days, insensible to such reserve, it became the 
fashion to impiove these epitaphs by the addition of boastful verses, 
which have imposed, till recently, upon posterity ; and the epitaphs 
thus disfigured weie all said to be the workmanship of the poet 
Simonides, The exposure of these two deceptions increases our 
admiration for Hellas at the time of the invasion There were men 
everywhere capable of writing a simple appropriate mscnption foi a 
grave, and the tombstones of the fallen were not used for superfluous 
boasts. 

But the triumph of Hellas had nobler memorials than the un- 
assuming verses of the tombs. The barbarian invasion affected art 
and literature, and inspired the creation of some of the great works of 
the woild. Men seemed to rise at once to the sense of the high 
historical impoitance of their experience. The great poets of the 
day wrought it into their song ; the gieat plastic artists alluded to it 
m their sculptures. Phrynichus had now a theme which he could 
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tieat Without any diead of another fine Aeschylus, who had hini=;elf Tf- 

fought against the Mede, made the tiagcdy of Xerxes the aigumcni hhu. n.-af* 

of a diama. which still abides the one great histoiical play, dealing 

With a contemporary event, that exists in liteiatuie But the Peisian t/u^ 

war pioduced, though not so soon, anothei and a gieater w^oik than Pti-uns.-/ 

the J^osians^ it mspiied the “ fathci of histoiy'’ with the theme of 

his book — the contest of Europe with Asia. The idea was afloat in ^ 

the air that the Trojan war wars an cailier act in the same drama, — 

that the warriois of Salamis and Plataea were fighting in the same 

cause as the heroes who had stinen wrth Hector on the plain of 

Tioy. jMen might see, if they cared, this suggestion 111 the 

scenes from the tw'o Tiojan w^ais, which were wrought by the . 

mastei sculptors of Aegina to deck the pediments of the temple of 

Athena, wdiose Doric columns still stand to remind us that Aegina 

once upon a time w^as one of the great states of Greece And m Atncna 

other temples, friezes and pediments spoke in the conrentional 

language of sculptiiied legend — by the symbols of Lapiths and 

Centaurs, Gods and Titans — of the stuiggle of Gieek and barbaiian 

SiXT 6 Preparations for another Campaign 

The words of the poet Aeschylus, that the defeat of the Persian p^ospeasof 
sea-host w^as the defeat of the land-host too, W’ere peifectly true for Grede. 
the hour But only for the hour. The aimy, compelled after 
Saiamis to retreat to the noith, spent the wunter in the plains of 
Thessaly, and w^as ready for action, though unsiippoited by a fleet, 
m the following spring. The libeity of Greece w^as in greater 
jeopardy than ever, and the chances were that the success of Salamis 
W'ould be utterly undone. Foi in the first place the Greeks, 
especially the Lacedaemonians and Athenians, found it haid to act 
together. This had been shown clearly the year befoie, eminently 
on the eve of the Salaminian battle. The Peloponnesian interests of 
the Lacedaemonians rendered them unwilling to meet the enemy in 
noithern Greece ; while the noithern Greeks, unless they were 
supported from the Peloponnesus, could not attempt a serious 
lesistance, and were therefore diiven to come to terras with the 
barbarians. And, in the second place, if these difficulties were 
overcome and a Panhellenic force were opposed to the Persians, 
the chances w’ere adveise to the Greeks ; not from the dispaiity of 
numbers, but from the deficiency of the Gieeks in cavalry. 

In spring Mardonius was joined by Artabaziis and the lioops who 479 ^-^^ 
had conducted Xerxes to the Hellespont. The total number of the 
forces now^ at the disposal of Maidonius is unknown ; it may perhaps 
have been 150,000. Meanwhile the Peisian fleet, 400 strong, but 
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Without the Phoenician ships, was collected at Samos, with the 
purpose of guarding" Ionia; and a Greek squadron of no ships 
gatheied at Aegnia under the command of the vSpaitan king 
Leotychidas, the puipose of defending the coasts of Giecce, but 
not intending to assume the offensi\e. With gieat difficulty some 
cn\oys from Chios induced Leotychidas to advance as far as Delos, 
but he could not be moved to sail farther east uith a view to the 
libei'ation of Ionia, foi ‘‘Samos seemed as fai away as the Pillais of 
Pleracles,” and he dieaded the Persian waters teeming wuth unknowm 
dangeis It seems probable that Athenian policy was working upon 
the Spaitan admiraPs inexperience in military affairs. The object of 
the Athenians was to secure their own land against a second Peisian 
occupation They therefoie desned the protection of the fleet for 
their coasts ; but theie ivas a moie important consideiation still If 
the fleet took the offensive and gamed another naval victory, the 
Peloponnesus w'ould be piactically secured against a Persian attack, 
defended at once by a victorious navy and the foitifications of the 
Isthmus The result would be that the Peloponnesians wmuld refuse 
to take any further part m the defence of northern Greece and would 
leave Athens a prey to the ainiy of Mardonius. It was therefore the 
policy of the Athenians to keep the fleet inactive until the war 
should have been decided by a battle on land ; and foi this reason 
they equipped only a few of their ships. 

Mardonius, w’ell awaie of this fatal division of interests between 
the Athenians and Peloponnesians, made a politic attempt to witb- 
diaw Athens from the Greek league. He sent an honourable 
ambassador, King Alexander of Macedon himself, with the most 
generous offers He undertook to repair all the injuries suffered by 
Athens from the Persian occupation, to help her to gam new 
territoiy, and asked only for her alliance as an equal and independent 
power. In a desolated land, amid the rums of their city and its 
temples, knowing well that their allies, indifferent to the fate of 
Attica, weie busy in completing the walls of Isthmus, the Athenians 
might be sorely tempted to lend an ear to these seductive overtures. 
Had they done so, the fate of Peloponnesus would have been sealed, 
— as the Lacedaemonians knew. Accordingly envoys weie sent from 
Sparta to counteract the negotiations of Alexander, and to offer Athens 
material help in the privations which she w'as suffeiing. Tempting 
as the proposals of Mardonius sounded, and good reason as they had 
to depend little on the co-opeiation of their allies, the Athenians weie 
constrained by that instinct of freedom which made them a great 
people, to decline the Peisian offer, “ Tell Mardonius,” they said to 
Alexander, “ that the Athenians say : so long as the sun moves in his 
present course, we will never come to terms with Xerxes.” This 
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ans\ser uttcih the spirit of Euiope in the “cttinal qticstiun betv.cen 
the East and West — the spun of the Senate when Hannibal v.is at 
the gates of Rome, the spun of Roman and Goth vhen they met the 
iideis of Attila on the Catalaunian Plain. 

Thus the embassy of Alcxandei ought to have stungthened Dqhr^^ity 
rathei than weakened the Greek league. It ought to have made G 
the Lacedaemonians moie actuely conscious of the impoitanrc of 
Athenian co-opeiation, and consequently icadier tu co-opciatc with 
Athens. It enabled Athens to e\eit stiongci pressure on the 
Peloponnesians, with a view* to the defence of northern Greece . and 
the Spaitan envoys piomised that an army should maich into 
Boeotia But still stionger piessuie was needed to cncicome the 
selfish policy of the Peloponnesians. Soon after the embassy of 
Alexander they had completed the walling of the Isthmus, and, 
feeling secure, they took no thought of fulfilling their pionnsc. The 
Spartans alleged m excuse the festival of the Hy^icinthia, just as the 
year before they had pleaded the Cainea. And m the meantime 
Mardonms had set his army in motion and advanced into Boeotia, 
wath the pin pose of leoccupymg Attica Once mote the Athenians 
had been cruelly deceived by their allies ; once moie they had to 
iea\e their land and remove theii families and pioperty to the refuge 
of Saiamis. IMaidonius reached Athens without burning or hairying ; 
he still hoped to detach the Athenians from the Greek cause , heiein 
lay his best chance of success. If they w'Otild now* accept his foimer 
offers he would retreat from their land, leaving it unravaged. But 
even at this extiemity, undei the bitter disappointment of the ill-faith 
of their allies, the Athenians rejected the insidious piopositions which 
w^eie laid by an envoy before the Council of the Five Hundied at 
Salamis. Immediately the three noithern states wEich had not 
yielded to the Mede, Athens, Megara, and Plataea, sent ambassadors 
to Sparta, to insist upon an aimy mai clung at once to oppose 
Mardonius m Attica — a tardy redemption of then piomises — wnth the 
threat that othenvise there wmuld be nothing for it but to come 
to tei'ms with the foe. Even now=^ the narrow Peloponnesian 
policy of the Ephois almost betrayed Greece. For ten days, 
it is said, they postponed answ^ering the ambassadors, and w*ould 
have ultimately refused to do anything, but for the inteivention of a 
man of Tegea, named Chileos, who impressively pointed out that the 
alliance of the Athenian naval power with the Persians w'ould lender 
the Isthmian fortifications on wEich the Ephors lelied absolutely use- 
less. One w'ould have fancied that this w^as ob\*ious even to an Ephor, 
without a prophet from Tegea to teach him. Howevei it happened, 
the Lacedaemonian government suddenly changed its policy and dis- Sj!a7ta 
patched a fojce of 5000 Spartans, each attended by some Helots, to 
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nouhcin Gieece Never since, ne\er perhaps befoie, did so lar^c a 
body of Spartan citizens take the field at once They weie followed 
by 5000 pctioeci, each attended by one Helot. It was clear that 
Spaita had iisen at last to an adequate sense of the jeopardy of the 
Peloponnesus. The command was entrusted to Pausanias, who was 
acting as le^qent for his child-cousin Plcistarchus, son of the hero of 
Thermopylae At the Isthmus, the Lacedaemonian aimy was joined 
by the tioops of the Peloponnesian allies, and by contingents from 
Euboea, Acgma, and westein Greece;^ in the Megaiid they weie 
leinfoiced by the Megaiians, and at Eleusis by Aristides in command 
of 8000 ^Athenians and 600 Plataeans. It was entirely an army of 
foot holdieis, and the total number, including- light aimed tioops, 
may have approached 100,000. The task of leading this host 
devolved upon Pausanias. 

The stiong fortress of Thebes, which he had abundantly supplied 
with piovisions, was the base of Mardonius; and once the Greek 
aimy was in the field, he could not run the risk of having his 
communications with his base biokeii off and finding himself shut 
up m Attica, a land exhausted by the devastation of the preceding 
autumn. Accordingly he withdrew into Boeotia, having completed 
the ruin of Athens, and having sent a detachment to make a 
deinonstiation m the Megarid. He did not take the direct loute 
to Thebes, but maiching northward to Decelea and by the north side 
of Mount Paines he reached Tanagia and the plain of the Asopus. 
Marching up this stream, westwaid, he came to the spot where it is 
ciossed by the load fiom Athens to Thebes, at the point w^here that 
road descends from the heights of Cithaeron. The river Asopus was 
the boundary between the Theban and Plataean territories, and the 
destruction of Plataea was probably an object of the Persians. But 
the main purpose of Mardonius in posting himself on the Asopus 
w^as that he might fig-ht with Thebes l3chmd him. The Persians had 
eveiy cause to be sanguine. Not only had they superior, though not 
oveiwhelmmgly superior, forces, but they had a general who was far 
abler than any commander on the side of the Greeks Mardonius 
was not anxious to bung on a battle. He fully lealised that his true 
strategy was to do as little as possible ; he knew that the longei the 
army of the Giccks remained in the held, the more would its cohesion 
be relaxed through the jealousies and dissensions of the vaiious con- 
tingents We need not take too seriously the story which the Greeks 
w^ere afterwards fain to believe, that at this moment there w^as a 

^ (a) Peloponnesian : from Tegea, Orcbomenns, Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, 
Epulaiirus, Tioezen, Heimione, Lepieon, Ivlycenae, and Tnyns (5) Euboean: 
from Chalcis, Eretrk, and Styra (^) West Gieek from Ambracia, Leucas, 
Auactonon, Paleis in Cephallenia. 
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cerUiin dHpuitcdne&s anil fuiebodin” of disdbter 111 the Ptisian 
camp. An anecdote told by one of the i^ucsts at a Theban banquet 
was thought to illu'^tiate this gloomy mood. Atta yinu;^^.j i AL helian 
geneial, made a feast in honour of hlardonius. A bundled guests 
weie present, aiiang-ed on double couches, a Peisian and a Eocotian 
on each Theisander of Oichomenub was among the guest'-, and in 
after-da) s he told the histonan Heiodotus that his Peisian couch- 
fellow spoke these woids to him Since ve ha\e now shaied the 
same table and vine, I wish to leave thee a memoiial of my opinion * 
that being forew'aincd thou ma)est look to thme own welfaic. hcest 
tliou these Peisians feasting, — and the host which w'C left encamped 
by the iiverr In a little while thou shalt see few' of all these 
remaining The Persian shed tears as he spoke, and Thersancler 
lejomed . “It behoves thee to tell this to Maidonms but the 
Peibian said . “ Sti anger, man cannot a\ert what God hath oidained. 

No one would believe me. Many of us Peisians know' it and follow 
the aimy under constraint. No human affliction is woise than this : 
to know and to be helpless.” 

Mardonitis had taken up his position and constiucted a foitiiica- Sttufegic 
tion on the noith bank of the river Asopus, before the Greek army^^^^‘T ^ 
had ciossed Cithaeion. His plan was to act on the defensue. He ^ 
would w’ait for the Gieeks to attack him, so that the issue might be 
tried m a plain when he would be able to reap the full advantage of 
his superiority m cavalry. It \\ould, on the contiaiy, be to the 
mteiest of the Greeks, wTien they descended fiom Cithaeron, if they 
could by any means entice the enemy to gn e battle on the rough and 
high ground south of the river wTiere cavalry would.be of little use. 

Sect. 7. Battle of Plataea 

The field on which the fate of Greece was decided is bounded on 
the north by the river Asopus, on the south by Mount Cithaeion. 479 ^'^' 
The town of Plataea stood 111 the south-w est of this space, on the most 
w'esterly of six ridges which connect the low'er heights of the moun- 
tain with the plain. Three roads descended here into Boeotia : on the The foaifs 
extreme east the load from Athens to Thebes; m the centre, that of Cithae- 
from Athens to Plataea ; on the west, that from Megara to Plataea, 

The Greek army took the most easteily w'ay, which after a gradual 
ascent on the Attic side reaches the fortress of Eleutherae and the 
pass of the Oak’s Heads, and then descends steeply into the Boeotian 
land. They found when they reached the othei side that the road 
passed thiough the Peisian camp, and they were foiced to take up Fitst 
a position at the foot of the pass. Their right wing, consisting of the fostUon of 
Spartans and Tegeates, lested on the high bastion of the mountain Greeks, 

U 
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which rises above the town of Eivthiae , their centre on lower 
ground close to the town ; and the left wing, wdiere the Athenians 
and Meyaiians w'eie posted, w^as advanced right downi to the foot of 
the descent. -Thus the position of the Gxeeks Avas astiide the road 
to Thebes. The only assailable point was the left wnng, and against 
It Mardonius sent cavahy under the command of IMasistius. Sore 
bestead by the darts and arrow’s of the enemy, and wuth no cavalry to 
aid them, the Megarians tequiied succour. Three bundled Athenians 
(for the x*\thenians w^eie also on the left wing) went dowm to the 
scene of battle, and the fortune of the day w’as at last changed 
w’hen the geneial jMasistms, a conspicuous figure m the fight, fell 
from his w’ounded chaigei He w^as slam wnth difficulty by a spear 
which pieiced his eye, for his aimour w^as impenetrable ; and the 
Persian horsemen, after a furious and fruitless charge to recover the 
body of their leader, abandoned the attack. The camp of the 
Persians was filled wuth loud wailing and lamentation — echoing, says 
Herodotus, all over Boeotia — for the death of Masistiiis. 

But this success was far from dealing any solid advantage to 
the Greeks or serious injury to their foes The Persians were well 
content to remain wheie they were ; their great host still lay north 
of the Asopus. The Greeks, m order to obtain a better water 
supply, and knowiirg that there was no chance that the Persians 
would attack them in their present position, decided to occupy lower 
ground in the teriitory of Idataea. In order to do this they moved 
north - westw^aid along the spurs of Cithaeron, past the towms 
of Ei^lhrae and Plysiae To understand the operations which 
ensued, it is to be observed that the region between Cithaeron and 
the Asopus falls into two parts separated by a depression in the 
ground. The southern part is marked by the six ridges already 
mentioned and the streams which divide them ; while the northern 
tract is also hilly, being marked by three ridges betw^eeii w'hich 
rivulets flow into the Asopus. Westw'aid the depression opens out 
into flat land, the only flat land here, wdiich stretches northward from 
Plataea to the river and is traversed by the road to Thebes. 

The Greek army ultimately arranged itself in or*der of battle 
between the Theban road and the IMoloeis, a tributary sti'eam of the 
Asopus. Their position was marked by the spring of Gargaphia, 
which afforded an abundant supply of fresh water, and the temple of 
the hero Androcrates. We are told that a dispute arose between 
the Tegeates and the Athenians for the occupation of the west wing, 
and that the Lacedaemonians decided in favour of the Athenians, 
who (as we have seen) were under the command of Aristides. The 
Tegeates were stationed next the Lacedaemonians on the right. 
Pausanias had now lost control of the eastern passes across Mount 
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Cilhdcion. The Persian t^eneial, as sunn as the Cheeks bad left 
then hr^t position, piomptly occupied the i*oads, and cut uit‘ a pio\ision 
tiain which was on Rs way to supply the Gieek aimy. The Greek 
gencial hoped eveiy day that the enemy would attack ; i)Ut iMardonius, 



1 er < 5 - r.ouiaU sc. 


apart from cavalry skirmishing, remained persistently on the defensive. 
It w'ould seem that the Greeks remained about two days inactive 
in this weak position, harassed by the Persian cavalry, which ciossed 
the river, hovered on the ridges, dischaiged darts into the camp, and 
finally succeeded in choking up the wateis of the Gargapliia spring. 
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The only couise open to the Gieeks was to fall back upon the moun- 
tain, and eitliei take np a position on the iidgcs between Hysiac and 
Plataea, or seek to legain then formei position at the foot of the 
mam pass. Foi the) could not ventuie to cross the Asopus and 
bia\e the Persian cavaliy. Pausanias held a council of w^ar, and 
It was deteimined that the aimy should fall back to a position 
between Hysiae and Plataea, and that one division should move up 
the mountain slope to recover command of the pass from Plataea to 
Athens. The wdiole movement w'as to be earned out at night 
Perhaps Pausanias had received information that the Peisian com- 
mander was growung impatient and w^as contemplating an attack 
In any case his plan of retreat proved fortunate, and though it was 
not executed wuth precision, the Persians, even as at Salamis, weie 
induced to give battle in conditions chosen by their enemy and 
unfavourable to themselves. We might understand why Mardonius 
decided to abandon the defensive strategy to wdiich hitherto he had 
adhered, if we knew something of the intiigues aird dKisions in the 
Peisran camp. There seems to have been disastrous rivali y between 
himself and his second m command, Artabazus, who in the ensuing 
battle did simply nothing, and probably desired that Mardonius 
should not win the glory of victory 

A little to the south-east of Plataea, a spur of Cithaeron was 
inclosed by the tw^o branches of a stream wdiich met again at the 
foot of the ridge, and went by the name of the Island. It w^as 
arranged that the Athenians should now occupy the centre next the 
Lacedaemonians, and they were instructed to retreat to this ridge. 
The scheme w'as carried out, as it w^as planned, by the left wung, 
who took up their post m front of the temple of Hera, which w^as 
just outside the walls of Plataea. But the Athenians, for some 
unexplained reason, failed to obey orders, and remained w'here 
they were in a dangerous and isolated position. The Lacedae- 
monians too seem to have wasted the precious hours of the 
short night. Their delay is ascribed to the obstinacy of the 
commander of one of the Spartan divisions, who had not been 
present at the council of war, and refused to obey the order to 
retreat. His name was Amornphaitos ; he w^as a man of blame- 
less valour, and Pausanias could not persuade himself to leave 
him behind. But the morning was approaching, and at length 
Pausanias began his march, convinced that his stubborn captain 
would follow when he found himself deserted. And so it fell out. 
When they had moved about ten stades, the Spartans saw that 
Aniompharetus was coming, and waited for him. But the day had 
dawned ; the Persians had perceived that the Greek position 
was deserted, and Mardonius decided that now was the momeirt 
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to attack V, hen the ibices of the enenn t\eic di\ idcd FI is c<i\ah, 

came up and pie\ented the Lacedaemonians from pioceeding. It Z/L/V'av. 
was on tlie slopes under Hysiae, neat the modem \il]a‘^e of Kiie- 
kouki, that Pausanias was compelled to linn and^ withstand the 
Peisian hoibcmen, who weie speedily suppoited by the mam body 
ad\ancing untlcr Maidonitis himself The I^eisians thiew' up a lipht 
baiiicadc of then wicker shields, fiom behind A\hich they dischaiijed 
innumeiable airow^s Lbidei tins hie the Gieeks hesitated , foi the 
MCtims w^ere itnfa\ ouiable At length J^aiisanias, looking lowanls 
the temple of Hera, invoked the goddess ; and after his piayei the 
prophets obtained good omens fiom the saciificcs. The Lacedae- 
monians no longer held back Along with the Tegeates who w’cic 
wnth them they earned the baincade and piessed the ITisians back- 
waid tow'ards the temple of Dcmeter which stood on a high acdivity 
above them. In this direction the battle laged hotly; but the 
discipline of the best spearmen of Gieece appro\ed itself biiiiiantly ; 
and, w'hen Mardomus fell, the battle was decided. 

The Lacedaemonians and Tegeates had borne the burnt of 
the day. At the first attack, Pausanias had dispatched a hasty 
messenger to the Athenians. As they marched to the scene they 
w'ere attacked by the Greeks of the left wing of the enemy’s aimy, 
who effectually hindered them from marching farthei. Meanwhile 
the tidings had reached the rest of the Greek army at Plataea, that a 
battle was being fought and that Pausanias was wdnning it. They 
hastened to the scene, but the action w'as practically decided before 
their arrival; some of them were cut off, on the way, by Theban 
cavahy. The defeated host fled back across the Asopus to their 
fortified camp ; the Greeks pin sued, and stoimed it. The tent of 
IMaidonius w^as plundered by the men of Tegea, who dedicated in Sptls. 
the temple of Athena Alea m their city the brass manger of his 
horses ; w^hile his throne ivith silver feet and Ins scimitar w'cre kept 
by the Athenians on the Acropolis, along wnth the breastplate of 
Flasistius, as memorials of the fateful day. The body of Maidonius 
w^as respected by Pausanias, but it was mysteriously stolen, and 
none ever knew* the hand that buried it. The slain Gieek w*aniors, 
among whom w*as the brave Amomphaietus, w’eie buried befoie the 
gates of Plataea, and the honour of celebiatmg their memory by 
annual saciifice w^as assigned to the Plataeans, who also agreed to 
commemorate the day of the deliverance of Hellas by a “ Feast of Free- Festival </ 
dom every four years. Pausanias called the host together, and in 
the name of the Spartans and all the confederacy guaranteed to 
Plataea political independence and the inviolability of her town and 
tenitoiy. The hour of triumph for Plataea w'as an hour of humilia- 
tion for Thebes. Ten days after the battle the army advanced 
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against the chief Boeotian city and demanded the surrendei of the 
leadeis of the niedizing party On a lefusal, Pausanias laid siege 
to the place, but presently the leadeis weie given up, by then own 
wish, foi they “Calculated on escaping punishtnent by the influence of 
biibeiy But Pausanias caused them to be executed, without tual, 
{Pindar ) at Coimth. A Theban poet who sympathised wath the national effort 
of Hellas might w^ell feel “ distressed in soul ” 

The battle had been won simply and solely by the discipline 
and piowess of the Spaitan hoplites The plans of the exceptionally 
able commander, who w'as matched indeed wuth a commander ablei 
than himself, were frustrated once and again through the w^ant of 
unity and cohesion m his army, through the w^ant apparently of 
tactical skill — most of all peihaps through the half-lieartedness of the 
Theles^cud Athenians. Never do the Athenians appear in such an ill light, as 
of the battle, the campaign of Cithaeron ; and in no case have they exhibited 

Athenian strikingly their faculty of lefashioning histoiy, in no case so suc- 
7entatwns cessfully imposed their misrepresentations on the faith of posterity 
They had no shaie in the victory; but they told the w^hole story 
aftcrw'ards so as to exalt themselves and to disparage the Spartans. 
They reptesented the night movements planned by Pausanias as a 
retieat before an expected attack of the enemy, and they invented an 
elaboiate tale to explain how the attack came to be expected. 
Maidonius, they said, growing impatient of the delay, called a 
council of war, and it W'as decided to abandon defensive tactics and 
provoke a battle Then Alexander of Macedon show^ed at this 
critical moment that his real sympathies were with Plellas and not 
with his barbarian allies. He rode down to the outposts of the 
Athenians, and, shouting, we must suppose, across the river, revealed 
the decision of the Peisian council of w^ar. Thus made aware of 
the Persian resolve to risk a battle, the Spartans proposed to the 
Athenians to change wflngs, in order that the victors of Marathon 
might fight with the Persians, wdiose w^ays of w'arfaie they had 
already experienced, w’hile the Spartans themselves could deal better 
with the Boeotians and other Greeks, with wfliose methods of fighting 
they were familiar. The pioposal was agreed to, and as day dawmed 
the change was being effected. But the enemy perceived it, and 
immediately began to make a corresponding change in their own 
array. Seeing their plan frustrated, the Greeks desisted from com- 
pleting it ; and both the adversaries resumed their original positions. 
Mardonius then sent a message to the Lacedaemonians, complaining 
that he had been deeply disappointed in them, for though they had 
the repute of never fleeing or deserting their post, they had now 
attempted to place the Athenians in the place of danger. He 
challenged them to stand foitli as champions for the w^hole Greek 
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host and fi^^ht against an etjual numbei of Peisians lo this pro- 
posal the Spaitans made no leplv 'I hen Mauk»inus began his 
ca^aIly opeialions which led to the letieat of the (wrecks fioni then 
second position. The three sti iking incidents of this. malicious taUg 
the night-Mbit of Alexander, the fiiiitlcss attempt of the Spaitans to 
shnk the responsibility of their post on tlie light wlng^ the challenge 
of Maidonius, aie all impiobable in themselves, but neveilbeless 
this stoiy was circulated and believed, and has recened a sou of 
consociation in the pages of Heiodotus, 


Sect. S. Batii.e of IvIycvle vnd Capture of Sestos 


The battle of Cithaeron shaies with Salamis the dignity of being 
decisive battles m the w’orld’s histoiy- Pindar links them togelhei 
as the great tiiumphs of Spaita and Athens lespectuely, battles 
‘G\hciein the Medes of the bent bows wcie sore afflicted.” Not- 
wulhstanding the immense disad\antage of want of cavahy, the 
Lacedaemonians had tuined at Plataca a letieat into a \ictory. The 
remarkable featuie of tlie battle was that it w'as decided by a small 
part of either army. Sparta and Tegea were the actual virtois ; and 
on the Pei Sian side, Artabazus, at the head of 40,000 men, had not 
enteied into the action at all On the death of IMardoniiis, that 
geneial immediately faced about and began without delay the long 
maich back to the Hellespont, Nevei again was Pcisia to make a 
seiioiis attempt against the libeity of European Greece; ‘Ga god,” 
said a poet of the day — and the poet W’as a Theban — ‘‘ turned aw^ay 
the stone of Tantalus imminent abo\e out heads.” For the following' 
centiiiy and a half, the dealings betw^een Gieece and Peisia will only 
affect the western fringe of Asia, and then the balance of power will 


of 

taztle Ilf 
FlaiacU , 


have so completely shifted that Persia will succumb to a Greek 
conqueror, and Alexander of IMacedon will achieve against the 
Asiatic monarchy what Xeixes failed to achie\c against the fiee 


states of Europe. 

One memorial of this victoi'y of Euiope over Asia has smvived lij memo- 
till to-day. The votive offering which the Greeks sent to 
was a tripod of gold set upon a pillar of three biazen serpents, 
wuth the names of the Gieek peoples wdio offered it inscribed upon 
the base. The pillar still stands in Byzantium, whither it was 
transfen cd after that city had been renamed Constantinople by her 
second founder. The immense booty wdiich w^as found m the Persian 
camp was divided, when portions had been set apait for the gods 
and for the general who had led the Greeks to victoiy. 

The achievement of the Hellenic army under Mount Cithaeion, 
w'hich rescued Greek Europe from the invader, was follow^ed in a 
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few da)s by an achievement of the Hellenic fleet which clehveicd the 
Asiatic Gieeks fiom then master. The Greek fleet was still at Delos. 
We saw' that it was the policy of the Athenians to lemam inactive 
at sea until a J^attle had been fought on land. For a naval victory 
would probably hav'e meant the letreat of the Spaitansfiom noithein 
Greece, on the calculation that the enemy w ould not attack Pelopon- 
nesus without the co-opeiation of the fleet But the armament at 
Delos was cliawn into action by a message from the Samians, seeking 
to jom the Greek league, and begging help against the Persian For 
the Peisian fleet was at Samos, and haid by at Cape Mycale a. larue 
Peisian aimy, including many Ionian ti oops, was encamped. The 
Samian lequest was gi anted ; Lcotychidas sailed to the island, and on 
his appioach the Persian ships withdrew to the shelter of Cape Mycale 
and their army. The Gieeks landed , attacked, earned, and burned 
the enemy’s camp Their victory was decided by the deseition of 
the lonians, who w'on their freedom on this memorable day. Mycale 
follow^ed so haid upon Plataea, that the belief easily arose that the 
tw'o victories were won on the same afternoon. There is moie to be 
said for the tiadition that as the Athenians and their comiades assailed 
the entrenchments on the shore of Mycale the tidings of Plataea 
leached them and heaitened them m their work. 

The Athenians and lonians, led by the admiial Xanthippus, 
followed up the great victoiy by vigorous action in the Hellespont, 
while the Peloponnesians with Leotychidas, content with wdiat they 
had achieved, returned home. The difference between the Athenian 
and the Spartan character, between the cautious policy of Sparta 
and the imperial instinct of Athens, is here distinctly and, it is not 
too much to say, momentously expressed. The Lacedaemonians 
were unwilling to concern themselves further with the Greeks of the 
eastern and north-eastern Aegean , the Athenians ivere both capable of 
taking a Panhellemc point of view, and moved by the impulse to extend 
their own influence. The strong fortress of Sestos, which stands by 
the straits of Helle, was beleaguered andJ;aken; and with this event 
Herodotus closes his history of the Persian wars. The independence 
of the Hellespontine regions was a natural consequence of the victory 
of Mycale, but its historical significance lies in the fact that it was 
accomplished under the auspices of Athens. The fall of Sestos is 
the beginning of that Athenian empire, to which Pisistratus and the 
elder Miitiades had pointed the way. 

Sect. 9. Gelon Tyrant of Syracuse 

While the eastern Greeks were securing tlieir future development 
against the Persian foe, and were affirming their possession of the 
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Aegean -wateis, the wcstein Greeks had been called upon to delcnd 
theinsehes against that Asiatic power which had established itself ni 
the western Mediterranean and was a constant threat to their existence. 

The Greeks had indeed, on their side, proved a fosmidable check </ 

and hindrance to the expansion of the dominion and trade of Carthage. dVa/’ 

The endeavouis of this vigorous Phoenician state to secure the queen- 

ship of the western seas, fi'oni Africa to Gaul, from the coast of vSpain 

to the shores of Italy, depended largely foi their success on her close ranian zu 

connexion and identity of interests with her sistcr-towms in Sicily ; 

and secondly, on her alliance watb the strong pirate pow'ei of Etuiria. 

The friendly Phoenician ports of western Sicily — hlotya, Panorinus, 
and Solus— were an indispensable aid for the African city, both for 
the maintenance of her communications with Tuscany and for the 
prosecution of designs upon Sardinia and Corsica. In Coisican 
waters as w^ell as in Sicily, the Idioenician clashed with the Greek. 

It was m the hist quarter of the sixth century that Dorian ad\cnturei'=5 The enttr- 
fiom Cnidus and Rhodes sought to gam a foothold in the barbai lan 
coiner of Sicily, at the \ery gates of the Phoenicians The name 
their leader w^as Pentathlus Pie attempted to plant a settlement on ’ ^ 

Cape Lilybaeum, hard by Motya, — a direct menace to the com- 
munications between IMotya and Carthage. The Phoenicians gathered 
in arms, and they w^eie supported by their Elymian neighbouis ; the 
Greeks rveie defeated and Pentathlus vras slam It was not the 
destiny of Lilybaeum to be the place of a Hellenic city ; but long 
afterwaids it was to become illustrious as the site of a Punic strong- 
hold which w^ould take the place of Motya, w'hen IMotya herself had 
been destroyed by a Greek avenger of Pentathlus. After then defeat Fomidafton 
the men of Pentathlus, casting about for another dwelling -place, Lipara, 
betook themselves to the volcanic archipelago, off the north coast of 
Sicily, and founded Lipara m the largest of the islands. This little 
state was oiganised on communistic principles. The soil rvas public CoUecUv- 
property . a certain number of the citizens w^ere set apart to till it for 
the common use ; the rest were employed in keeping w-atch and ward 
on the coasts of their little home against the descents of Tuscan 
rovers. This system was indeed subsequently modified : the land 
w^as portioned out m lots, but was redistributed every twenty years. 

The attempt of Pentathlus, the occupation of the Liparaean group, Cartha- 
the recent settlement of Acragas, pressed upon Carthage the need 
stemming the Greek advance. Accordingly w'e find her sending an 
army to Sicily. The commander of this expedition, precursor of 
many a greater, was Malchus ; and it is possible that he was opposed Makhns, 
by Phalaiis, who established a tyranny at Acragas. There was a long S^o-S® 
war, of which we know nothing except that the invader w^as successful 
and Greek territory w^as lost to the Phoenician. In the northern seas 
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Caithage was also confronted by the Gieeks. The Phocaeans of 
Massaiia planted colonies and won influence on the coast of Spam 
We aie told that m the days of Cambyses “the Phocaeans gained 
lepeated Mctoiaes o\ei the Cai thaginians by sea Moieovei the 
new Phocaean settlement at Alalia in Corsica was a challenge to 
Carthage in what she icgaided as hei own domain But Gieek 
Alalia was shoit- lived Carthage and her poweiful Etiuscan allies 
neaily annihilated the Phocaean fleet ; and the cicws which escaped 
w-ere only able to rescue their families and goods Alalia was de- 
seited; Corsica fell under the power of the Etruscans, find the coasts 
of Saidima were gradually appropiiated by Carthage. Thus the 
chance of establishing a chain of Greek settlements between Massaiia 
and Sicily was fiustrated 

It now^ remained for Caithage to establish and extend Phoenician 
power in Sicily. We ha\e seen how Doiieus, son of a Spaitan king, 
made an attempt to do somewhat the same thing wdiich the Cnidian 
adventurer had essayed — to gain a footing in Sicily wuthin the 
Phoenician circle. He too failed; but such incidents bi ought home 
to Caithage the need of dealing another and a mightier blow at the 
rival power in Sicily She w^as occupied with the conquest of 
Sal dinia and with a Libyan w^ai, and the struggle W'as 'postponed , 
but the hour came at last, and the Carthaginians put forth all their 
powder to annihilate colonial Greece at the very time w^hen the Great 
King had poured foith the lesources of Asia against the mothei- 
country. It w^as, 111 the first instance, an accident that the two 
stuiggles happened at the same moment The causes wfliich led to 
the one were independent of the causes which led to the othei. But 
the exact moment chosen by Carthage for her attack upon Sicily 
was probably determined by the attack of Xerxes upon Greece ; and 
although the two struggles ran each its independent couise, theie is 
no reason to question the statement that the courts of Susa and 
Carthage exchanged messages, through the mediation of the Phoe- 
nicians, and weie conscious of acting m concert against the same 
enemy. 

In the second decade of the fifth century Greek Sicily w^as 
dominated by four tyrants, Anaxilas of Rhegium had made himsell 
master of Zancle, wEich from this time forward is known as Messana, 
and he thus controlled both sides of the straits, which he seemed 
against the passage of Etruscan piiates. Terillus, his father-m-law, 
w'as tyrant of Himera. Over against this family group in the noith 
stood another family group m the south : Gelon of Syiacuse and 
his father-in-law" Theron of Aciagas 

Gelon had been the general of Hippocrates, a tyrant of Gela, who 
had extended his sway, wEether as loid or over-lord, over Naxos, 
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Zancle, and othei Gieek cities, and had aimed at winning Suacur^e. 

Hippociates had defeated the S\iacusan& on the banks of the 

Hcloius, and w’oiild have seized their city, if it 

had not been for the inteivention of Corinth 

and Coicyra. But Syiacuse w'as foiced to 

cede her dependency, Camarina, to the \ictor. 

Hippocrates died in besieging Hybla ; and the // 9 

men of Gela had no mind to allow his sons 

to continue their father’s tyranny. But Gelon, 

son of Demomenes, a geneial who had often 

led the cavalry of Gela to victory, espoused 

the cause of his master’s heirs, and as soon o n f r' i-, 

' tMG 84 — Com ot Uela, 

as he had gamed possession of the citybiushcd eaily {ubi-erse) Bull 
them aside and took the tyianny for himself with human head, foic- 
The new^ lord of (]lela achieved what his pie- pait[lcgend I'EAAA'.] 
decessois had \amly striven to accomplish. 

The Gainon or nobles of Syracuse had been dincii out by the 
commons, and they appealed to Gelon to lestore them. d’he 
Syiacusan people, unable to resist the foices wdneh Gelon bi ought 
against them, made teims with him, and he established his pow'ei 
in Syracuse over oligarchs and clemociats alike. It seems probable 
that Gelon w^as either at once or at a latei stage of his rule appointed 
formally “General with full power^j wc find his bi other Hieron, 
wdio succeeded to his position, addiessed by the poet Bacdiylides 
as “Geneial” of the Syracusan horsemen. 

The tyrant of Gela now" abandoned his owm city and took up 
his abode in Syracuse, making it the centie of a dominion which 
embraced the eastern part of the island. Gela had foi a shoit space 
enjoyed the rank of the fiist of Sicilian cities ; she now suiiendered 
it to Syracuse, which was marked out by its natural site for strength 
and domination. Gelon may be called the second founder of Syra- 
cuse. He joined the Island of Ortygia wuth thefoitified height of 
Achradma which looked dowm upon it. In the couise of the sivth 
century a mole had been constructed connecting the Island wrth the 
mainland, so that the city, though it w-as still called the Island, had 
become strictly a peninsula. Gelon built a w^all from the Achradma 
foit dowm to the shore of the Great Harbour. Thus Achradina and 
Ortygia were included wuthm the same circuit of w^all ; Achradina 
became pait of the city, Ortygia remained the “acropolis” The 
chief gate of Syracuse was now^ m the new wall of Gelon, close to 
the Harbour ; and near it a new agora was laid out, for the old agora 
in the Island no longer sufficed. Haid by docks w^eie built, for 
Syracuse w"as to become a naval powei. She w^as now by far the 
greatest Greek city in the west. 
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Gelon, belonging- io a pioud and noble family, sympathised and 
most Willingly consoiled with men of his own class, and looked with 
little favoLii on the people, wdiom he described in a famous phiase as 
“a thankless neighbour’’ He held court at Syiacuse like a king, 
sunoiinded by men of noble birth He tolerated the Syiacusan 
commons; he was not unpopular with them, but he showed else- 
where w^hat his genuine feelings w’erc. One of his fiist needs was to 
find inhabitants to fill the spaces of his enlaiged town. For this 
purpose he transplanted men on a laigc scale from other places of 
his dominions. FIis owm towui Gela was sacrificed to the new' 
capital; the half of its citizens w'eie lemovcd to Syracuse. Harder 
was the fate of luckless Camarma, wdiich w'as now^ for the second 
time blotted out fiom the number of Greek cities Tw'o generations 
had hardly passed since she had been sw'ept away by the Syracusan 
lepubhc ; and now the Syracusan tyrant earned off all the inhabitants 
and made them bmgesses of the ruling state. Megaia, the next-dooi 
neighbour of Syracuse on the noith, and Euboea highei up the coast, 
also contributed to swell the population of Gelon’s capital. Megara 
became an outpost of Syracuse, w'hile Euboea w^as so entirely blotted 
out that Its veiy site is uncertain. But m both these cases the 
policy of Gelon strikingly displayed the prejudice of his class. He 
admitted the nobles of Megara and Euboea to Syracusan citizenship ; 
he sold the mass of the commons in the slave market In abolishing 
cities and transplanting populations Gelon set an example which we 
shall see followed by later tyrants. He also invited new settlers 
fiom elder Greece, and he gave the citizenship to 10,000 mercenary 
soldiers 

Gelon w’as supported in his princely power by his three brotheis, 
Hieron, Polyzalus, and Thrasybulus. He entered into close friend- 
ship wuth Theron, his fellow-tyrant, w'ho made Acragas in wealth a 
powder second only to Syracuse itself. Theron, like Gelon, was a 
noble, belonging to the family of the Emmemds, and his rule was 
said to have been mild and just. Gelon mariied Damareta, the 
daughter of Theron ; and Theron married a daughtei of Polyzalus. 
The biilliant lords of Syracuse and Acragas, thus joined by close 
bonds, w'ere presently associated in the glorious work of delivering 
Greek Sicily from the terrible dangei which was about to come against 
her from over-seas. 

Sect. io. The Carthaginian Invasion of Sicily, 

AND THE Battle of Himera 

A quaiTel between Theron of Acragas and Tei'illus tyrant of 
Himeia led up to the catastrophe wdiich might easily have pioved 
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fatal to the fieedom of all the Sicilian Giecks The luler of Aciai-as 
crobsed the island and drove Tenlliis out of Himeia The exiled 
tyrant had a fiiend in Anavilas of Rheyium , 
but Rhcgium was no match for the combined 
pow'er of Aciagas and Syiacuse, and so Tenllus 
sought the help of Carthage, the common enem\ 
of all. 

Carthage was only w^aiting for the oppoi- 
tunity. She had been making prepaiations foi 
a descent on Sicily, and the appeal of Tenllus 
meiely detei mined the moment and the point 
of her attack. Tenllus uigmg the Phoenician hio G5 — Com ot 
against Himeia pLiys the same part as Hippias Rhegion, fitih cen- 
urgmg the Persian against Athens, but in neithei 
case IS a tNianPs fall the cause of the iii\asion 
The motive of the Carthaginian expedition against 
Sicily at this particular epoch is to be found m a 
far higher lange of politics than the local aftaiis of Himeia 01 the 
interests of a petty despot. Theie can haidly be a doubt that 
the Great King and the Caithagmian republic were acting m conceit, 
and that it was dehbeiately planned to attack, independently but at 
the same moment, eastcin and western Greece. While the galleys 
of the elder Phoenicia, under their Peisian master, sailed to ciush 
the elder Hellas, the galleys of the younger 
Phoenician city would cross over on hei own 
account against the younger Hellas. In the 
Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon, Xeixes had 
willing intermediaries to ai range wuth Car- 
thage the plan of enslaving or annihilating 
Plellas The western island mattered little 
to Xeixes , but it mattered greatly to him 
that the lord of Syracuse should be hindered 
Fig 86 —Com of Himera, sending a powerful succour m men and 

fifth century (obverse)’ ships to the mother-country. We have already 
Himera, the nymph, seen how the mother-country sought the help 
sacrificing at altai , satyr Qelon, and how the danger of Sicily forced 
bathmg himself at a hot 

When the preparations w’ere complete, 
Hamilcar, the shophet of Carthage, sailed with a large armament 
and landed at Panormus ; for the call of Tenllus determined that 
the recovery of Himeia should be the fiist object. It is said that 
the aimy consisted of 300,000 men, conveyed by more than 200 
galleys and 3000 tiansports ; but we can lay no stress on these figures. 
From Panormus this great host moved along the coast to Himera, 
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accompanied by the wai ships, and pioceeded to besiege the city, 
which Tlieion was himself guarding with a laige force, Hamilcar 
made two camps in front of the town. The sea camp lay on the 
low giound b(jtween the hill of Himeia and the beach ; the land 
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Fig, 87. 

camp stretched along the low hills on the western side of the town. 
A sally of the besieged resulted in loss, and Theron sent a message 
to Syracuse to hasten the coming of his son-m-law. With 50,000 
foot-soldiers and 5000 horsemen Gelon marched to the rescue with- 
out delay. He approached the town on the east side and formed a 
strong camp on the right bank of the river. 
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The flecjsr e battle ■v\as biought about m a strange ay n v\e >/ 

ran tiust the stoiy Haiiiilcar deteimined to enlist the god? of Ins 
fncb on his own side Fie ajjpointcd a da}^ foi a gieat sauitice to ' 
Poseidon neai the shoie of the sea. For this paipose^it was needful 
to have Gieeks piesent who undei stood how the saciifice should be pei- 
fonned. Accordingly Flainiicar w rote to Sdinus, which had become 
a dependency of Carthage, bidding that city 
send horsemen to the Ihiinc camp by a fixed 
day. The lettei fell into the hands of Gclon, 
and he conccncd a daring stiatagem. On 
the morning' of the a^jpomted day a band 
of SyiacLisan hoi semen stood at the gate of 
the sea camp, ptofessing to be the expected 
contingent fiom Selmus The Caithagmians 
could ni>t distinguish strangeis of byraciise 
Rom sti angers of Sehnus, and they weie 
admitted without suspicion. They cut down 
Hamilcai by the altar ^of Poseidon, and they 
set fire to the ships All this w’as visible 
fiom the high paits of the town abo\e them, 
and men posted theie signalled to Gelon the 
success of the plan. The Greek commander 
immediately led his troops round the south side of the city 
against the land camp of the enemy There the battle was fought, 
a long and desperate struggle, in which the scale was finally turned 
in favoui of the Gieeks by a body of men which Theron sent lound 
to take the baibaiians in the reai. The victoiy wxas complete; the 
great expedition was utteily destroyed ; the chief himself w'as slain. 

But of the death of that chieftain the Carthaginians had another Legend of 
and a fai giander tale to tell. This tale does not explain how^ the ^(i^nikar's 
battle w^as bi ought about. It simply gives us a splendid picture. 

The battle rages “fiom the moining till the late evening,” and 
during that long day Hamilcar stands at the aitai of Baal, in his 
camp by the sea, A great fixe devouis the burnt-offeiungs to the 
god ; victim after victim, w'hole bodies of beasts and perhaps of men, 
are flung into the flames, and the omens are favoui able to Carthage. 

But as he is pouring out a drink-offering, he looks forth, and behold 
Ins army is put to flight. The moment for a supreme sacrifice has 
come ; he leaps into the fire and the flames consume him. The 
ottering of his life did not retrieve the day; but heieafter Himeia 
was destined to pay a heavy penalty for the death of Hamilcar. 

The common significance of the battles of Salamis and Himcra, 
or the lepulse of Asia from Euiope, was appreciated at the time and 
naively expressed in the fanciful tradition that the ttvo battles were 
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fought on the same day. But Himera, unlike Salaims, was immedi- 
ately followed by a treaty of peace. Caithage paid the loid of wSyia- 
cuse 2000 talents as a war indemnity, but this was a small ticasuiy 


Fig. 89 — Com of Siiacuse, fifth ceiitmy. Obverse head ofVictoiy , 
dolphins [legend STPAKOSION] Reveise . Quadriga crowned 
by Victory , below, a lion. 

compaicd with the booty taken in the camp Out of a portion of 
that spoil a beautiful issue of laige silver coins was minted and called 
“ Damareteaii,^^ after Gelon’s wife ; and some pieces of this memorial 
of the great deliverance of Sicily are preseived. 

Sect. ii. Syracuse and Acragas under Hieron and 
Theron 

Theron and Aciagas had played an honourable part m the 
deliverance of Sicily, though it vas a pait which was second to that 
of Gelon and Syracuse. Theron survived the victory by eight years, 
and during that time he was engaged in doing for Acragas what had 
been aheady done for Syracuse by his fellow-tyrant. The enlaige- 
ment of the Syiacusan and the Acragantine cities was effected by 
opposite processes. Syracuse had spuing up a hill ; Acragas which 
was perched aloft on a height sprang dowm the slope. The enlarged 
city was encompassed by a w'all, of wdiich nature had already done 
half the building. The most striking featuic of the new city was the 
southern wall, stretching between the rivers, and lined by a row of 
temples Theron laid the foundations of the temples along the wall ; 
but it was not till long after his death that they \veie completed, and 
the line of holy buildings shone forth in all its glory. In all this 
work, and in the watercourses which he also constructed, Theron had 
slave-labour in abundance — the barbaiians who had been captured 
after the battle of Himera. Theion placed rescued Himera under 
the government of his son Thrasydaeus, who however, unlike Theron 
himself, proved an oppressor and was hated by the citizens. 
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IMeanwhile Gelon died, and left the fnnts of his entei prise and Death of 
statesmanship to be enjoyed by his brother Hieron. While Hieron and 
was to have the soveieign power, Gelon desiied that Polyzaliis, whom 
he ordered to marry his widow Damareta, should have* the supreme 
command of the Syracusan army The idea of this dual system was 
unwise ; and it necessarily led to fiaternal discord Polyzalus was 
popular at Syracuse, and his double connexion with Theron secured 
him the suppoit of that tyrant. To Hieron he seemed a dangerous 
rival, and in the end he was compelled to seek refuge at Acragas. 

This led to an open breach between Hieron and Theron, but it did 
not come to actual war, and it is said that the lyiic poet Simonides, 
who w^as a favounte at both courts, acted as peacemaker. War 
between the two chief cities of Sicily did not come till after Theron’s 
death, and then it brought freedom to Acragas, 

Hieron may be said to have completed the work of Himera by fhetoti 
the defeat which he inflicted upon the Etiuscans at Cyme defeats the 

Etruscans weie the other rival power which, be- 
sides the Carthaginians, thieatened the Greater 
Greece” of the w'est. The possession of the 
northern outpost of Hellas on the Italian coast, 
the colony of Cyme, was one of the great 
objects of Etmscan politics ,* and, three or four 
years after the accession of Hieron, it was pressed 
hard by a Tuscan squadron. Hieron was a states- , ^ ^ Battle of 

man of a sufficiently large view to answer the ^ 
prayer of Cyme for help. The Syracusan fleet tury (obveise) 
sailed to ihe spot and defeated the besiegers. FIeadofn}niph 
From this time the Eliuscan power rapidly de- 
clined and ceased to menace the development of western Gieece. 

From the booty Hieron sent a bronze helmet to Olympia ; and 
this piecious memorial of one of the gloiious exploits of Gieece is 
now^ m the great London collection of antiquities. Moie precious PindaBs 
still is the song in wdiich Pindar of Thebes immoitalised the victory. First 
It is perhaps from the hymns of Pindar that we win the most 
lively impression of the w’ealth and culture of the courts of Sicily in 
the fifth century. Pindar, like other illustrious poets of the day, 

Simonides and Bacchylides, and Aeschylus, visited Sicily, to bask 

in the smiles, and receive the gifts, of the tyiant. The lord of WUoiiesoj 

vSymeuse — or king, as he aspired to be styled — sent his race-horses 

and chariots to contend in the great games at Olympia and Delphi, 

and he employed the most gifted lyric poets to celebrate these jielleriic 

victories in lordly odes. Pindar and Bacchylides w^eie sometimes 

set to celebrate the same victory in rival strains. These poets 

give us an impiession of the luxury and magnificence of the loyal 

X 
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cuiiits and the generosity of the royal victois. Syiacuse, on \Ahose 
adoinuient hei tyiants could spend the Punic spoils, and Aciagas, 
“fanest of the cities of men,” seemed wondciful to the visitois fiom 
cider Gieece*' Yet amid all their o\\n magnificence and amid their 
absoibing political activity, the princes of this yoiuigei western woild 
coveted above all things that their names should be glorious m the 
mother countiy They still looked to the holy place of Delphi as 
the central sanctuaiy of the world, and they enriched it w'lth costly 
dedications The golden tripod, which Gelon and his brothcis dedi- 
cated from Punic tieasuie, became, like the othei golden things of 



Fig. 91. — Helmet dedicated by Hieio (m British Jvluseum) [Inscription 'Idpwp 
6 AeiJ/o/x,^reos Kal roi SupaKdcrLoc rep At Tvp(p)dp* dTro Ki^juas ] 

Delphi, the loot of robbeis , but we are reminded of that fraternal 
union by a piecious bronze charioteer, which was dug up recently 
in the luins of the Delphic sanctuary. It was dedicated by Poly- 
zalus, perhaps m honour of a Pythian victory. 

It weie easy to be blinded by the outwaid show of these piincely 
tyiants, which the genius of Pindar has invested with a certain 
dignity. Hut Pindar, himself born of a noble family, chenshed the 
ideas and prejudices of a bygone geneiation. He belonged to a 
class, he wrote chiefly for a class, whose day Avas past : nobles 
whose sole aim in life was to win victories at the public games. 
These men were out of sympathy wntli the new ideas and the 
political tendencies of their own age; they were belated sinvivals of 
an earlier society. Pindar sympathised with them. He liked 
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in the hall peihaps of some 
noble Aeginetan buighei, these 
were “the delightful things in 
Hellas” which to Pindar were 
the breath of life. He was 
religious to the heart’s core ; 
and all these things weie in- 
vested wnth the atmosphere of 
religion. But allowing for this, 
w'e feel that he takes the games 
too seiiously, and that w'hen 
Aeschylus w^as •wieslhng wnlh 
Fig. 92.— Clianoteer. dedicated at t^e deep problems of life and 
Delphi by Polytalus 

past for 

regarding an Olympian victory as the gi ancles! thing m the w'orld. 
We must not be beguiled by Pindar’s majestic ait into ascribing to 
the tyiants any high moral purpose. It w'as enough that they 
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should aspire to an 01>mpian ciown, and incur the necessai\ out- 
lay, and '^ecl: immoitaliiy fiom the poet’s ciaft ; the poet could 
iuudly daie to demand a higher purpose. 

Fair as thre outside of a Syracusan state might seem to a favoured 
\isitoi who was entertained in the tyrant’s palace, undeineath there 
was no Lick of oppicssion and suspicion. The system of spies which 
Hieron organised to watch the Ines of prnate citizens, tells its own 
tale One of his most despotic acts was his dealing with the city of 
Cataiic He deponed all the inhabitants to Leontini, peopled the 
place with new citizens, and ga\c it the name of Aetna. His motive 
was partly \anity, partly selfish piiidence He aspired to be lemem- 
beicd and worshipped as the foundei of a city ; and he also intended 
Aetna to be a stronghold of lefuge to himself or his dynasty, m 
case a day of jcopaidy should come. His son Deinomenes w^as 
installed as King of Aetna. ’ Hut the Dorian city of Aetna, so 
cruelly founded, though it was celebrated in lofty phrases by Pindar 
and had the still higher honour of supplying the motive of a play of 
Aeschylus, had but a short duration ; it was soon to become Catane 
again. 

At Acragas, the mild rule of Theron seems to have secured the 
love and trust of his fellow-citizens , but at Himera he sliow’ed w’hat 
a tyiant might do, by slaughtering without any mercy those w’ho had 
show^ed their discontent at the rule of his son. Neither the Syra- 
cusan nor the Acragantine dynasty enduied long After Theron’s 
death, Thrasydaeus misiulcd Acragas, as he had already misruled 
Himera. But for some unknown! reason he had the folly to go to 
war AMth Hieron, w'ho discomfited him in a hard-fought battle. This 
defeat led to his fall. Himera became independent, and Aciagas 
adopted a fiee constitution. The deliverance of Syracuse came 
about five years later. When Hieron died, his brother Thiasybiilus 
took the leins of government, and, being a less able and dexteious 
luler than Hieron, he soon excited a revolution by his executions and 
confiscations. The citizens rose in a mass, and obtaining help fiom 
other Sicilian cities besieged the tyrant and his mercenaries in Syra- 
cuse. He was ultimately forced to suirender and retired into private 
life m a foreign land. Thus the tyianny at Syracuse came to an 
end, and the feast of EleiUJiena was founded to preserve the memory 
of the dawm of freedom. 

The rule of the despots seems to have wiped out the old feud 
between the nobles and the commons. But a new" strife aiose 
instead. The old citizens, nobles and commons alike, distmsted the 
new citizens, AAhom Gelon had gathered togethei from all quarters. 
A civil war broke out ; for some time, the old citizens w ere excluded 
from both the Island and Achradina ; but in the end all the sti'angers 
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wLic chiven out, and the dcmociacy of S}iamse \^as <=00111 cly cstab- 
ij'^hed One ;4of)d thing the u units liad done 1 hey had oblitciaUd 
the clash rhstinrtions nhich had cMSled liefuie them ; anti thus the 
cities Could now btait afiesh 011 the basis of politual et[aalit> fni all 
I’he next half-ecntuiy was a peiiod of weal and piosperity for the 
republics of Sicih^ especially for the greatest among thenij Syracuse 
and Acragas, and for Seiinus, fiecd from the Phoenician >oke. At 
Acragas the fiee people earned to completion the uoikh which 
iheii beneficent tyrant had begun. The stately low of temples 
along the southern wmU belongs to this peiiod It was a grand 
conception to line the southern wall, the vail most open to the 
attacks of mortal enemies, with this wondciful senes of holy places 
of the divane pi'Otectois of the tity. It was a conception due, we 
may belie\c, in the first instance, to Theion, but which the demo- 
ciacy fully enteied into and earned out.” ^ But hci sacred buildings 
brought less gioiy to Aciagas than the name of the most illustnnub 
of bet sons The poet and philosopher Empedocles was leaied 111 Aw- 
wdiat he desciibes as the great towai above the }eIlow’ n\er 
Acragas.’’ He was not only a piofound philosophei, an mspiied 
poet, a skilful physician, but he had lent his hand to the refuim of 
the constitution of his city. Unhappily his personality is lost in the 
dense covert of legends w'hicli quickly grew^ up aiomid him. The 
true Empedocles who, banished from his home, died quietly m the 
Peloponnesus, becomes the seer and magician w*ho hurled himself 
into the bowl of Aetna that he might become a god. A god indeed 
he proclaims himself to be, going about fiom city to city, crowned 
with Delphic wieaths, and w^orshipped by men and women. 

For a time indeed the Sicehots weie threatened wuth a remark- Dttcciim 
able danger, the levival of the native powder of the Sicels. This 
revival w*as entirely due to the genius of one man, and the danger 
disappeared on his death Ducetius organised a federation of the Jf 
Sicel tow’ns, an'd aspired to bring the Gieek cities under Sicel rule. Hnuiifs 
He displayed his talent m the foundation of new cities, which smwived 
the failure of his schemes. His first settlement was on the hill-top 
of Menaenum, overlooking the sacied lake and temple of the Palici. paitui, 
As his power and ambitions giew, he descended from the hill and (3) Ktilc 
founded Palica close to the national sanctuary, to be the political 
capital of the nation. He captured Aetna, gained a victoiy ovei 
the Acrag an tines and Syracusans, but w^as subsequently defeated by ///f 
Syracuse, and on this defeat his follow^ers deseited him, and ihe/^?f"?v, 
fabric which he had reaied collapsed. He boldly look lefuge 
himself at the altar in the Syracusan market-place ; his case was 
debated in the Assembly ; and by an act of clemency, wdnch we 

^ Fieeraan. 




Fig 94 — Rums of Temple of Zeus at Acia^as. 
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inii^hi liauily expect, lie wa^ bpaiecl and sent to Connth Fne 
\eaK^ later we find him ayain in Sualy, enga.^cd in the ronuenial 
woik of foundinj^ a thud city, Kale Akte oi FairshoR, on the 
northern coast, \Mth the appiobation of S>iacuse. I,t is uncertain 
whether lie dieained of lepeating his attempt at a natioUiil lexnal oi 
had become con\inced that the foitune of the Su-cl lay in Helleni- 
'/ation His foiindatioub weie moie abiding than those of Hun on . one 
of them, Mineo, sunnes to-day, Tlie caieer of Ducetms exhibited 
the decision of destiny that the Gieek was to piedominate m the 
island of the Siceh 

Sect, 12. Religious Movements in the Sixth Century 

In the latter pait of the sixth centuiy, the expansion of the 
I^eisian power had suspended a stone C)f Tantalus o\ei Hellas, and 
It seemed likely that Greek civilisation might be subinciged in an 
onental monaichy. We have seen how (heck geneials, (lieck 
spearmeiij and Greek seamen aveited this calamity We have now to 
see how another danger was averted, a danger which, though it is 
not like the Peisian invasion wiitten large on the face of history, 
tlueatened Greece with a no less terrible disaster. This danger lay 
m the dissemination of a nevv religion, which, if it had gamed the 
upper hand, as at one tune it seemed likely to do, would have pressed 
with as dead and sliding a w'eight upon Greece as any oriental 
supeistition Spnitually the Gieeks might have been annexed to 
the peoples of the orient 

The age of Solon w-itnessed not only a social and political move- Begitming 
ment among the masses in vaiious paits of Greece, but also an mtel- ofiainmal’ 
lectiial and spiritual stiiimg. There was an intellectual dissatisfac- 
tion with the theogoiiy of Hesiod as an explanation of the oiigin of 
the world ; and the natmal philosophy of Thales and his successois 
came into being in Ionia. But Iheie w^as also a moral dissatisfaction 
with the tales of religious mythology, as they were handed clown by 
the epic bards ; and this feeling took the foim of inter pretmg and 
modifying them, so as to make them confoim to clhical ideals. 

The poet Stesichouis w*as a pioneer in this diiection, and it was he 
who fiist imported into the legend of the house of Atreus — the 
minder of Agamemnon by his wufe, and the muider of Clytaemnestra 
by her son — the terrible moral significance which Aeschylus and the 
Attic tiagedians afteiwvards made so familiar Further than this, 
men began to feel a craving for an existence after death, and intense Religious 
curiosity about the world of shades, and a desire for personal contact itwvemant 
with the supernatural Both the scientific and the religious move- 
ments have the same object — to solve the naysteiy of existence ; but 
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the leliyious naMiiL*- demanded a short load and immediate satis- 
faction. The cia\iny ltd to the piopagation of a new religion, which 
began to spiead about the middle of the sixth centiny. We know 
n<;t wheie it oi*igmally took shape, but Attica became its most active 
tentie, and it was propagated to w^estein Hellas be}ond the sea 
Eased paitly on the wald Thiacian worship of Dionysus, this religion 
was called Oiphic fiom Orpheus, poet and priest, wdio was supposed 
to hate been bom m Thiace and founded the bacchic iites, and it 
exeicised a deep influence over not only the people at laige, but c\en 
the thinkcis of Greece. The Orphic teacheis eiaboiated a theology 
of their own : a special doctiine of the future w'oild ,* peculiar rites and 
peculiar lules of conduct. But they took up into their s^^stem, so 
far as possible, the old populai beliefs. The Orphic lehgion might 
almost be desciibcd as based on three institutions* the worship of 
Dionysus, the mystenes connected with the gods of the underw'orld, 
and the itmeiant prophets; but Dionysus, the underwmrld, and the 
ait of the seer and puiifier, all acquired new* significance in the light 
of the Orphic theology. 

It was pel haps as early as the eighth century that the worship 
of Dionysus was mtioduced into northern Greece, and various legends 
lecoid the opposition whicli was at fiist oifeied to the reception of 
the sti anger. His orgies spread, especially in Boeotia and Attica. 
The wmrsbippers gathered at night on the moimtams, by torchlight, 
w ith deer-skms on their shoulders and long ivy-w'reathed w^ands m 
their hands, and danced wildly to the noise of cymbals and flutes. 
Men and women tore and de^mured the limbs of the sacied victims. 
They desired to fall, and they often fell, especially the -women, into a 
sort of frenzied ecstasy, in which their souls were thought to be in 
mystic communion with Dionysus It was probably the influence of 
the Dionysiac w’orship that induced the Delphic god^ to give his 
oracles through the mouth of a woman cast into a state of divine 
frenzy. 

Men could also deal with the supernatural w^orld through the 
mediation of seers. Wise men and women, called bakids and sibyls^ 
attached to no temple or sanctuary, tiavelled about and made their 
livelihood by prophesying, purifying, and healing They piactised 
these three arts through their intimacy with the invisible world of 
spiiits ; to which the causes of disease and uncleanness w'ere ascribed. 
Epimenides was one of the most famous and pow'eiful of these wizards; 
we saw how he was called upon to purify Athens. 

Mysteiies, connected with the cult of the deities of the under- 

^ Dionysus was worshipped from of old at Delphi, and was identified with 
Apollo This identity comes out stiikingly in the hymn to Dionysus Paean by a 
Locrian poet (338 B c.), recently discoveied at Delphi 
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VvOikl, supplied another means of appioaehing the supernatu* al The 
Homeric bards of Jonia ma> ha\e lued in a hucietx wheic life MeUk d 
so many pleasuies that men could look foruaid \\ith equanimity and 
lesignation to that colourless existence in the kingdom ot 

Peisephone, which is desciibcd in the epics But the conditions 
of life weie veiy different in the mother* coimtiy in the se\enth 
ccntuiy. The stiife for existence was hard, and the Jiocotian poet 
must ha\e echoed the gioans of inan\ a wi etched wight when he 
cued 

The eaith is full of ills, of his the sea 

It w*as a time when men wcie ready to entertain new* view's of a 
futuie woild, suggesting hopes that a tolerable existence, unattainable 
here, might await them there These new hopes which begin to take 
shape m the course of the seventh century weie natuially connected 
with the lehgion of the deities of the undcrwoikL In Plomei we 
find l^eisephone as queen m the realm of the ghosts, but v\c meet 
there no hint of a connexion between her worship and that of 
Demeter, the goddess of the fiiiits of the eaitli, liUt as the earth 
which yields the sustenance of men’s life also receives men into Iiet 
bosom when they die. Demeter and Persephone came to be asso- 
ciated m many local cults throughout Greece, and there grew up 
the legend of the rape of Persephone, wdnch was specially developed 
at Eleusis and vv^as the subject of the Eleusmian Hymn to Demeter, 
composed m the seventh century. At Eleusis this chfhoman cult 
acquired a peculiar character by the introduction of a new^ doctrine 
touching the state of souls in the life beyond the grav^e. 

In the days of Eleusmian independence, the kings themselves The 
were the priests of the two goddesses When Eleusis became part 
of the Athenian state, the Eleusmian worship was made pait of the 
Athenian state-religion ; a temple of the two goddesses was built undei 
the Aciopohs and called the Eleiisinion ; and the Eleusmian Mysteries 
became one of the chief festivals of the Attic year, conducted by the 
king. The Mysteries, w’bich weie piobably of a veiy simple naluie 
in the seventh century, were subsequently transformed under Athenian 
infliience Two points m this tiansformation are especially to he 
noted. The old Eleusinian king Triptolemus is made more pro- (x) Tnpto- 
minent, and is revered as the founder of agiiculture, sent abroad by 
Demeter heiself to sow seed and instruct folk in the art. But far 
more important is the association of the cult of lacchus with the 
Eleusinian woiship. lacchus was a god of the undei woi Id, who had 
a sliime in Athens. In the Mysteiies he was borne to Eleusis and 
solemnly received there every year. Pie was originally distinct from 
the mystic Dionysus, with whom he was afterwards identified. 



37iG. 95. —Relief, witli Deraeter, Triptolemus, and Persephone 
(Eleusis : fifth century). 
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The Mysteries seem to have coiisisied of a leptescntalion in 7Ve. 
dumb show of the sioiy of ]'’e}sephonL and Demetcr AI}-:)!!!' 
weie iitteied at (CiUiin nnanents m the spectarlc, and cci tain 'i.icred 
gear was exhibited. Theie was no explanation of any svstein (d 
doctiine, the initiated weie seers not heaieis When the sehemc 
of the Mvstenes w'as fully developed the older of the festival, whirh 
took place in Septcmbei, was on thii> wised On the fiist dav, the 
ciy was hcaidin the streets of Athens — 

Seavvaid, O mystae, mvstae, to the sea ' 

And the initiated went down to the shore and cleansed themselves 
in the sea water Hence the day was called r/Aaoe pnirai. The 
next two days were occupied with ofterings and ceiemonies at Athens, 
and on the fourth, the image of lacchus was taken foith fiom his 
shrine and earned in solemn procession along the bacred Way, over {/lyt/u^/u^s 
IMount Aegaieos to Eleusis The Mystae, as they went, sang the <.7 J 
song of lacchus, and reached the temple of the goddesses, undci the 
Eleusinian acropolis, late at night, by the light of toiches. The 
great day was when they assembled in the Hall of Initiation, and ( Tt’/t’- 
sat around on the tiers of stone-seats. The Hierophant, who always ) 

belonged to the Eleusinian royal family of the Eumolpids, displayed 
the seciet things of the w'orship. Beside him the Torch-holder, the 
Herald, and the Priest of the Altar, conducted the mystic ceremonies 
The jMysteiies aie mysterious still, so far as most of the details are 
concerned. Yet w^e may perhaps say that no definite dogma was 
taught, no systematic interpretation was laid on the legends , but the 
“acts’^ vveie calculated to aiouse men’s hopes, mysteiious enough to {tcl 
impress their imaginations, and vague enough to suggest to diffeient 
minds different significances. The rites gave to many an assurance of 
future weal and even to hardei reasoners a certain sense of possibilities 
m the unknown. And it w^as believed that the Mystae had an 
advantage over the uninitiated not only heie but heieafter, — an 
inteiest as it were wath the powers of the other world. So it is said 
in the old Eleusinian Hymn . 

Bliss hath he won whoso these things hath seen, 
x\.mong all men upon the eaith that go ; 

But they to whom those sights have never been 
Unveiled have other dole of weal and w^oe, 

Even dead, shut fast within the mouldy gloom belovv. 

The Eleusinian hlystenes became Panhellenic. All Greeks, not 
impure through any pollution, w'ere welcome to the rites of initiation, 

^ The feast of the greater Mysteries is referred to The lesser Mysteiies were 
celebrated early m the year at Agrae, a suburb of Athens. 
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women weie not excluded by then sex, nor blaves by tbeir condition 
It ib piobablc that the development of the Mvsteiies owed a good deal 
to the PisisUatids , and the ground plan of the Hall of Ceiemonics, 
which was eiocted in their time, can be tiaced at Eleusis. 

Sect. 13. Spread of the Orphic Religion 

The Oiphic teachers pi omulgated a new theory of the creation of 
the woild — a theory which may have deiived some suggestions from 
Babylonia. They taught that Time was the oiigmal principle^ that 
then Ether and Chaos came into being; that out of these two 
elements Time fornred a silver egg, from wdneh sprang the fiist-born 
of the gods, Phanes god of light ; the development of the world is 
the self-revelation of Phanes It was necessary to bung this cos- 
mogony into connexion with Greek theology. Accoidmgly, Zeus 
sw'aiiow^s Phanes and theieby becomes the original force from which 
the woiId has to be developed anew. The Thiacian god, Dionysus 
Zagreus, is the son of Zeus and Persephone— and thus closely con- 
nected wdth the underworld. Zeus gives him the kingdom of the 
universe, while he is still a boy; but he is pursued by the Titans, 
and when, after many escapes, he takes the shape of a bull, he is 
lent in pieces by them, but Athena saves his heart. Zeus swallows 
It, and afterwmds bungs forth the new Dionysus. The Titans, still 
wet wdth the blood of their victim, be strikes with lightning, and the 
lace of men springs from their ashes. So that the nature of men is 
compact of Titanic and Dionysiac elements, good and bad The 
motive of the myth was to awaken in the human soul a consciousness 
of its divine origin, and help it on its way back to the divine state. 
To escape from the prison or tomb of the body, to become free from 
the Titanic elements, penalties and purifications are necessary, and 
the soul has to pass through a cycle of mcaniations. In the intervals 
between these incarnations wdiich recur at fixed times the soul exists 
in the kingdom of Hades. To attain a final deliverance, a man must 
live ascetically according to rules which the Orpines prescribed, and be 
initiated in the orgies of Dionysus. Thus they prescribed abstinence 
from animal food, and imposed necessary ceremonies of purification. 
They taught the doctrine of judgment after death, and rewards and 
punishments in blades, according to men’s deeds in the body. 

Thus the Orphics reintroduced, as it were, into Greece the Thracian 
Dionysus, w^ho seemed almost another god when brought face to face 
with the Dionysus who had been hellenized and sobered since his 
admission into the society of the Greek gods of Olympus. They 
adopted and developed the ideas of the Eleusinian Mysteries ; and in 
a poem on the Descent of Orpheus into Hades they described the 
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yeoj^iaph}' of the underworld. They also aspired to take the ]da<X‘ 
of the old piophets and puiifiers : and they sought out and culleried 
the oiacles nhich those piophets had disseminated. Their doctrines 
were published in poems which weie intended to supeisedc the Theo- 
gony of Hesiod; and the survnmg fragments of these woiks show 
more poetical power than the compositions of the later successors of 
Homci. 

The Oiphic leligion found a welcome at Athens, and w*as en- r/u 
coutaged by Pisistiatus and his sons Onomaciitus, one of the most ii> 

eminent Orphic teacheis, reputed the authoi of a poem on the 
Rites of Initiation,’’ won great credit and influence at the coint of 
the tyiants. It was supposed that he took pait m prepaiing the new* 
edition of Homei ; and ceilainly a splendid passage of Oiphic ongm [inictpda- 
w^as introduced into the episode of the Msit of Odysseus to the wxiid 
of shades. But another interpolation is said to have led to the Od}sse> ) 
banishment of Onomaciitus , he was detected m making additions of 
his own to a collection of ancient oi*acles, which were ascribed to the 
mythical poet IMusaeus. 

The Oiphic doctrines were taken up by a man of genius, Pytha- Pytha- 
goias of Samos, who went to Italy and settled at Croton, where be 
was w’eli received. His philosophy had two sides, the philosophic 
and the religious. He made important discoveries in mathematics ^ . 

and the theoiy of music; he recognised the sphcncal foim of the /^/r 
eaith, and his astionomical researches led to a considerable step, sutfitiji. 
taken by his followers, m the direction of the Copcrnican system — 
the distinction of real and apparent motions The Pythagoieans 
knew that the motion of the sun round the earth was only apparent, but 
they did not discover the revolution of the earth on its axis. They 
conceived a fiie in the centie of the univeise, round which the earth 
turns nr twenty -four hours ; the fiv'e known planets also 1 evolving 
round it , and the moon and the sun, m a month and a year respec- 
tively. We irev'er see the fiie, because we live on the side of the 
earth which is always turned away from it. The whole world is 
warmed and lit from that fire — the “hearth of the universe.” Pytha- 
goras sought to explain the world, spiritual and material, by numbers , 
and, though he could plausibly defend the idea in general, its absurdity 
was evident when carried out in detail. 

At Croton he founded a religious sect or brotherhood, org-anised he founds a 
according to strict rules. The most important doctrine wars the 
transmigration of souls, and the ascetic mode of life corresponded to 
that of the Orphic sects In fact, the Pythagoreans weie practically , karat ter , 
an Orphic community Their biotherhood, which /lid not exclude 
women, obtained adherents not only in Croton but in the neighboui- 
ing cities, and won a decisive political influence in Italiot Greece. 
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But this intluencc was exerted solely m the interests of oligaichy ; 
It would seeai indeed that the nobles became rnernbeis of the religious 
oiganisation, in oidei to use it as an instiu- 
ment of political powei It w'as during the 
ascendency of the Pythagoieans that a war 
bioke out between Cioton and its neighboui 
Sybaris, wdiich was then subject to a 
tyranny The men of Croton haibouied 
the exiles wdiom Telys, the despot of 
Sybans, dro\e out, and lefused his demand 
for their suirendei. Telys led forth a 
large host ; a battle was fought ; and the 
Sybarites were routed Then the victors 
captured Sybaris and utterly blotted it out. 
New cities w^ere to atise near the place; 
one w’as for a few months to resume its name ; but the old Sybaiis, 
wdnch had become proverbial througdiout Greece for its w^ealth and 
liixuiy, disappeared so completely that its exact site is unknown 
The destruction of the ri\al city was the chief exploit of the 
Pythagorean oligarchy of Croton ; but a stiong opposition arose 
in Croton against the government and against the Pythagorean 
Older. Pythagoras himself found it piudent to escape from the 
struggle by lea\ing Cioton, and he ended his life at Aletapontion 
The democratic paity w^as led by Cylon, but the Cylomans did not 
get the upper hand till more than half a centuiy had passed , and the 
Pythagorean Older flourished m Croton and the neighbouring cities. 
At length a sudden blow^ dissolved their power. One day forty 
brethren w^ere assembled at Croton in the house of Milon. Their 
opponents set the building on fire, and only two escaped. It was a 
signal for a general persecution throughout Italy , everywdiere the 
members of the society w^ere put to death or banished. 


At the time of the fall of the Pythagoreans, the Orphic religion 
was no longer a danger to Greece. It w^as othenvise in the lifetime 
of Pythagoras himself. Then it seemed as if the Orphic doctrines 
had been revealed as the salvation w^hich men’s minds craved ; and, 
if those doctiines had taken firm hold of Greece, all the priesthoods 
of the national temples would have admitted the new leiigion, become 
its ministers, and thereby exercised an enormous sacerdotal power. 
Nor would the Orphic teachers have failed, if there had not been a 
powerful antidote to counteract their mysticism Even as it w^as, 
they exeicised a permanent influence, stimulating the imaginations of 
poets, like Aeschylus and Pindar, and diffusing a vivid picture of the 
world of Hades, w’hich has affected all subsequent literature. 
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Sect 14 Ionian Reason 

The antidote to the Oiphic religion \^a3 the phdospphy of Ionia 
In Asiatir Greece, that lehgion nevei took lOot . and most fortunately 
the philosophical mo\ uncut — the sepaiation of science fiom theoio 4 \, 
of “cnsmogon) fiom *‘‘theog;on\ — had begun befoie the Orphic 
movement was disseminated Euiope ib deeply indebted to Ionia for 
ha\ing founded philosophy ; but that debt is enhanced b> the fact that 
she theieby lescucd (beece fiom the t>ianin of a leligion interpieted 
by pnests. We have met Thales and Anaximandu aheady. Rytlia- 
goias, although he and his follow eis made impoitant achaiices in 
science, thiew* his weight into the scale of mysticism; affected by 
both the leligious and the philosophical mo\ements, he sought to 
combine them, and in such unions the mystic element always wins 
the piepondeiance. But thcie weie others who pursued, undisti acted, 
the paths of leason, and among these the most eminent and influ- 
ential weie Xenophanes and Heiachtus. 

X^o man w'as moic actne in the cause of leason than Xenophanes Atvw. 
of Colophon, who, after the Peisian subjugation of Ionia, migrated to 
Elea, wflieie he died in extieme old age. But he spent his long life 
in wandering about the wmild, and none saw^ and heaid moie of 
many lands and many men than he. The feeble resistance of loma 
to the invader had disgusted him wath the Greeks, and pioduced a 
reaction m his mind against their religion and theii ideals His 
experience of many lands helped him to cast aw^ay national prejudices, 
and he spent his strength in w^airing against leceived opinions, in 
the first place he attacked the oithodox religion and show'ed up the 
irrational side of gods made in the image of men. If oxen or 
horses or lions, he said, had hands to make images of their gods, 
they would fashion them in the shape of oxen, horses, and lions. In 
the next place, he piotested ag'amst the accepted teachers of the 
Greeks, the poets tfomer and Hesiod, whom Greece regarded as 
inspired All they have taught men, he said, is theft, adultery, and 
mutual deceit. Again, he ridiculed the con\entional ideals of Gieek 
life, the ideal, for instance, of the athlete. He deprecated the folly 
which showed great honouis to a victor in a lace or a contest 
“ Our wisdom is better than the strength of human animals and 
horses.’^ He cairied about and spread his i evolutionary ideas from 
city to city in the guise of a musician, attended by a slave with a 
cithern. But he w’as not merely destiuctive ; he had something to 
put ill the place of the beliefs which he overthiewc He constructed 
a philosophy of wdiich the first principle was god — not like mortals 
in either foim or mind— which he identified with the whole cosmos. 
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and ^^hlLh was thus matcnul, exibting in space, and not excluding 
the existence of pai tioular subordinate gods animating natiiie. He 
was also distinguished as a geologist, he diew conclusions fiom 
fossils as to the past histoiy of the earth As a feailess thmkei, 
seeking to break through national prejudices, he is one of the most 
atti active of the pioneers of Gieek thought. 

But what especially concerns us heie is that Xenophanes lejected 
Orpheus as utterly as he rejected Hesiod. He would have nothing 
to do with mysticism and divine revelation ; he regarded the Orphic 
priests as impostors, and he inveighed strongly against Pythagoras. 
We can haidly over-value his services in thus actively fighting the 
battle of reason, and diffusing ideas which countei acted not only the 
comparatively harmless superstitions of the vulgar but also the more 
serious and subtle danger of the Orphic religion. Long before he 
died, Greek philosophy had become a living power which no religion 
\vould stifle, a w’axing force which would hinder saceidotalism from 
ever turning back the stieam of progress. 

The lationalism of Xenophanes affected Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
a man of very different temper. Heiaclitus heartily despised the 
vulgar — he wxas an aristocrat m politics — and he wrote in a hard 
style, foi the few. In old age he retreated to the woods to end his 
life, having deposited the book of his philosophy in the temple of 
Artemis A man of greater genius than any of the Ionian philoso- 
phers who preceded him, he thought out the ^‘doctrine of the flux,” 
which exercised an immense influence on his successors. This 
principle was the constant change m all things , existence is change ; 
‘‘we are and we are not.” But the process of change observes 
a certain law ; natme has her measures ; and thus, while he had 
developed the doctrine of relativity — “ good and bad,” he said, “ are 
the same” — he had a basis for ethics. His influence was both 
subversive and conservative, according as one took hold of the 
doctrine of the flux or the fixed law of the world. 

The pantheistic principle of Xenophanes was taken up at Elea by 
Parmenides, who gave it a new metaphysical meaning. He assumed 
an eternal unchanging Being, and treated it with the scientific method 
which he learned from the Pythagoreans. One of the most important 
services of Parmenides and his followers was their argument that sense 
is deceptive and leads us into self-contradiction. Here, they said, was 
the capital eiror of Heraclitus, who founded his system on the senses. 

With Parmenides and Heraclitus, philosophy m the srtict sense, 
metaphysics as we call it, was fully founded. We have not to 
pursue the development here ; but we have to realise that the 
establishment of the study of philosophy was one of the most 
momentous facts in the history of the Greeks. It meant the 
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ti3umph of ]eason over mystciy; it led to the chscrcditin^i^- of tlie 
Oiphic mo\ement , it ensured the free political and social pio^ies^ of 
Hdlas. A danger averted without noise oi bloodshed, not at a 
single ciisis but in the couise of man\ ^eais, is a dang«i ^^hlch soon 
ceases to be realised ; and it is peihaps haul to imagine that m the 
days of Pisistiatus the leligion which was then mo\ing Giecce, and 
especially Attica, bid fair to gain a dominant influence and secure a 
fatal poiver for the pnests. The Delphic priesthood had, doubtless, an 
instinct that the propagation of the Oiphic doctrines might ultimately 
ledoLind to its own advantage. Although the new icligion had 
ausen when the aiistocracies w^ete passing aw’ay and had addiesscd 
itself to the masses, it is certain that, if it had gained the uppei hand, 
it v-muld ha^e lent itself to the support of aiistocracy and t}ianny. 

The tyiants of Athens might have made an Orphic pnesthood an 
useful instrument of tciror ; and the brotheihood of Pjthagmas was 
an unmistakable lesson to Greece wdiat the piedominancc of a 
religious order w'as likely to mean. 

We may say, with propriety, that a gieat peiil was aveited fiom 
Greece by the healthful influence of the immortal thinkers of Ionia. 

But this, after all, is only a superficial w^ay of putting the fact. If we 
look deeper, w^e see that the victory of philosophy over the doctrines 
of pnests W’as simply the expression of the Greek spirit, wliich inevit- 
ably sought its highest satisfaction m the full expansion of its owm 
pow’ers m the free light of leason. 

The sixth century, the most cntical period in the mental develop- Legend of 
ment of the Greeks, came to be known afteiwaids as the age of the 
Seven Sages ^ The national instinct for shaping legends chose out a 
number of men who had made some impression by their justice and 
prudence, and, regatdless of dates, invented an ideal community 
among them, as if they had formed a sort of college ; and bi ought 
them into connexion with great people, like Lydian kings Peuander, 
the tyiant of Coiintli, was curiously added to the list, which included 
Solon and Thales. To them w^ere attributed wise maxims like “Know 
thyself,” “Avoid excess,” “It is hard to be virtuous.” The spiiit, 
which the legend ascribes to these sages and w'bich the lives of Solon 
and Pittacus displayed, reflects the wisdom, which sought to solve, or 
rather to evade, the everlasting problem of the disci epancy between 
rnaiEs ideal of justice and the actual ordeiing of the world, by enjoining 
a life of moderation. But it is not without significance that, when the 
Orphic agitation had abated, Greece should have enshtined the w^orldly 
wisdom of men who stood wdiolly aloof fiom mystic excitements and 
sought for no revelation, m the fiction of the Seven Sages. 

^ Solon, Pcriandcr, Chilon of Sparta, Pittacus, Bias, Thales, Cleobulus of 
Lindus, 

y 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Sect. i. The Position of Sparta and Career of Pausanias 

The Persian war, in its effects on Greece, illustrates the opciation 
of a g*eneiai law which goveins human societies. Piessure from 
without, whether on a nation or a race, tends to promote unity and 
cohesion within. In the case of a nation the danger of foieign 
attack increases the sense of unity among individual citizens and 
stiengthens the central power. In the case of a lace, it tends to 
weld the individual communities into a nation or a fedeiation. In 
the latter case, the chance of realising a complete or peimancnt unity 
depends paitly on the stiength and the duration of the external 
pressure, partly upon the degree of stiength in the instinct for inde- 
pendence which has hitherto hindered the political atoms from 
cohesion The Persian danger produced a marked tendency 
towards unity, but the pressure was acute only for a few years, and 
lasted in any foim only for a few decades , and therefore that 
tendency was ai rested, and the instinct for independence resumed its 
uncontested sway, before any scheme of Panhellcnic federal govern- 
ment had become necessary On the coast of Asia, wheie the danger 
was permanent, an union came into existence. 

Now on these principles a philosophei might have predicted that 
an Hellenic union, whether whole or partial, whether of shoit or of 
long duration, would follow the lepulse of the Persians , he might 
have predicted that such a great joint effoit would I'eact upon the 
domestic development of the victorious peoples. But no one could 
have foreseen what shape the union would take oi how the reaction 
would be directed The course of Grecian affairs entered upon a 
new and unexpected way. For the last forty years, Sparta had been 
the predominant power in continental Greece. She had become the 
head of a Peloponnesian League, and had intervened with effect in 
Greek affairs beyond the limits of the Peloponnesus. Her headship 
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in the common lesistance to Peisia was recognised without muimui 
01 dispute by the allies of northern Oreece ; 111 fact, her peninsular 
league may be said to have widened into the Panhellenic confederacy 
of the Isthmus Tier admirals had been commanders- in^ chief at 
Salamis and at Mycale ; and, if it were said that those na^al victones 
could not be asciibed to Lacedaemonian skill or enterpiise, Sparta 
could point to Theimopylae where her king had been gloriously 
defeated, to Cithaeron where her geneial and hei speaismen had 
won what was after all the decisive contest of the war. A political 
pi'ophet would therefoie have been tempted to predict that Sparta, 
uni vei sally acknowledged before the wai to be the leading state of 
Gieece, would after the war be able to convert leadership into 
dominion. A gieat national enteipiise, conducted under her auspices 
to a splendid conclusion, must immensely inciease the moial strength 
of her position, and might justly stimulate hei ambition , moial 
power, by dexterous management, can soon be conveited into 
mateiial strength, in shoit, after the battle of Plataea, the Gieek 
world seemed to he at Sparta’s feet If such calculations were made, 
they were doomed to disappointment. Lacedaemon had not the 
means, and the Lacedaemonian government had not the brains or the 
spirit to create the means, of carrying out an effective impeiial policy. 

For a state which aspired to a truly imperial position in Greece not a sea- 
must inevitably be a sea- power. This was determined by the 
geographical and commeicial conditions of the Greek world. So long 
as the Asiatic Greeks belonged to the Persian dominion, so long as the 
eastern wateis of the Aegean were regarded as a Persian sea, Sparta 
might indeed hold a dominant position in a Hellas thus restricted. 

But when the world of free Hellenic states once more extended over 
the Aegean to the skirts of Asia and to Thrace, Spaita unless she 
became a sea-power could not extend her influence over this larger 
sea-bound Gieece. She might retain her continental position, but 
her prestige must ultimately be eclipsed and her power menaced by 
any city which won imperial authority over the islands and coasts of 
the Aegean This was what happened. 

The Spartans weie a people unable to adapt themselves to her hmita- 
conditions. Their city, their constitution, their spirit were survivals 
fiom mediaeval Greece. The government was conservative by 
tradition ; reforms were unwelcome ; a man of exceptional ability was 
regarded v ith suspicion. They continued to drill their hoplites in 
the fifth century as they had done in the sixth ; the formation of 
a navy would have seemed to them as unpractical an idea as an 
expedition ag'ainst the capital of Persia. And if we follow their 
conduct of the recent war, we see that their policy was petty and 
provincial. They had generally acted at the last moment j they had 
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never shown the power of initiation ; then view was so limited by the 
smaller interests of the Peloponnesus that again and again they 
almost betrayed the national cause. Failing to shaie in the progress 
of Greece, utte-ily wanting in the imperial instinct and the quality of 
imagination wdiich accompanies it, the city of Lacedaemon was not 
maiked out to achieve a political union of the Hellenic states She 
was, howevei, able to prevent a iival fiom achieving it; but not 
befoie that iival had completely throwm her into the shade. 

Unfoitunatcly the events of the yeais succeeding the battle of 
Plataea aie but \eiy slightly known. Heiodotus, who, about half a 
centiuy latci, completed the story, compact of fiction and history, of 
the Peisian W'ai, ends his work at the capture of Scstos In the 
meantime the events of that full and momentous half-century had 
not been recorded, except by bits and sciaps , the dates became 
confused, the details were forgotten ; and, when Thucydides, some 
yeais after Heiodotus, came to investigate the history of this peiiod, 
the result of his research was a meagre narrative, in a veiy unceitain 
chionological setting The growth of the Athenian empire is the 
central fact of the period ; but before tracing it, we must pause — it 
will not be for long — over the misfortunes of Sparta. 

Pausanias, the son of Cleombrotus, had shown, it must be allowed, 
remaikable military ability in conducting the campaign of Pkitaca. 
But his talents as a politician were not equal to his talents as a 
gcneial. Leaping into fame by his victory, he was led into attempting 
to play a part for which he was too slight a man Sparta sent him 
out, in command of a squadron of ships supplied by her allies, to 
continue the woik of emancipating- the eastern Greeks. He sailed 
first to Cyprus and was successful in delivering the greater pait of 
the island fiom Persian rule He then proceeded to Byzantium and 
expelled the Persian garrison. But here his conduct became am- 
biguous ; he began to play a game of his own. Pie connived at the 
escape of some kinsmen of Xerxes who were in the city ; and he 
committed various acts of insolence and oppression to the Greeks. 
Pie behaved more as a tyrant than as a general ; and he completely 
ruined all chances that his country had of remaining at the head of 
the confederacy which the Persian invasion had called into being. 
The eastern Greeks placed themselves under the protection and head- 
ship of Athens This step was inevitable ; the maritime power of 
Athens maiked her out to be leader in the prosecution of the war 
beyond the sea. But the conduct of Pausanias at Byzantium may 
well have been the occasion of the formal transference of the leader- 
ship of the confederacy from Sparta to Athens. At Sparta itself the 
repox is of the doings of the g'enei'al aroused alarm and anxiety. He 
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was lecalled to answei the charges. It was said that he \^ore I’ersian Hi\ 
dressj and was attended by an Asiatic bodyguard in his journey ^ 

through Thrace For he had indeed been mtiiguing with the Peisian 
court. The victor of Plataea ofifeied to enslave his own city and the 
rest of Hellas to Xerxes, and to seal the compact by mairying his 
daughter. His oveitures weie welcomed by the Gieat King ; and 
Pausanias, being a small man and elated by vanity, was unable to 
refiain fiom betraying, in little things, his treacherous designs. The recalled 
Peisian intrigue, however, could not at this time be pro\ed against 
him , he w^as punished only for some acts of injury which he had ^ ^ 
done to particular persons He was not sent out again ; but he sub- Proceeds fa 
sequently hiied a tnieme for himself and letuined to the scene of his By^^-tnUum 
foimei intrigues. He resumed possession of Byzantium and thus 
controlled the inner gate of the Euxine ; and he succeeded almost 
immediately in captuimg Sestos, which gave him control of the outer Tahes 
gate also. This was too much for the x^thenians wEo w^ere extending , 
tbeii political and commercial interests m those regions, and they 
sent out a squadron under Cimon, the son of Miltiades, duven out 
recoveied Sestos and diove Pausanias out of Byzantium. The h Ctmou, 
Spartan government, hearing that he was intiigumg in the Troad, sent ^ 
a heiald commanding him to return home. He obeyed the summons, Recalled to 
believing that he could compass an acquittal by bribes ; but it seems Sparta. 
that he was already devising a daring and dangerous plan against 
the constitution of his own city. The Ephois threw him into prison, 
but it w^as difficult to procuie evidence of his guilt. He w'as released 
and challenged inquiry. Everybody knew that he had not only 
negotiated wdth Persia but that he had prepared the w^ay for a levolt 
of the Helots by piomismg them emancipation. He dreamed of 
converting the Spaitaii state into a true monarchy. But theie w^ere 
not clear enough proofs to act upon, until a confidential seivant turned 
informer. Pausanias had entrusted him with a letter to Artabazus, 
but the man, who had noticed that none of the messengers who 
had been previously dispatched on the same eriand, ever returned, 
broke the seal and read m the letter the order for his death. He 
showed the letter to the Epbors, and they, wishing to have proof 
against Pausanias from his own mouth, contrived a stratagem. A 
hut with a partition was erected at the sanctuary of Taenarus, They 
concealed themselves in one room and the man remained m the 
other as a suppliant Pausanias came to discover why he w^as there ; 
the man told him of the letter and reproached him. In the con- 
versation, Pausanias admitted the w'hole truth. ^ But lie received 

^ This anecdote has its impiobabihties The device would have been difficult 
of execution owing to the long distance of Taenarus from Sparta. Nor is it easy 
to see why the Ephors should hesitate to act on the letter. 
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a hint of his danger and fled to the temple of Athena of the Rra/en 
House. He took lefuge in a small covered building adjoining the 
shime. The Ephors had the doors built up and staiv'cd him to 
The cHfse death As he. was dying they brought him out, and by the command 
of Athena of the Delphic god he was buiied at the entrance to the sacicd 
enclosuie But the staivation within the precincts was an offence 

Jl}azcn . , . „ , - 1 r,-, 

House against the goddess and brought a cuise upon the Spaitans. io 

471 expiate this they dedicated two bia/en statues to Athena of the 

Bra/en House. 

Though the adventures of Pausanias are of no gieat consecjuence, 
his caieei is typical of the Spaitan abroad; and it throws some light 
Sending if on yeais of which we know very little. The Spartan government had 

Dorcis sent out another geneial to leplace Pausanias in the Hellespont, but 

the allies would have no moie dealings with wSpaitan generals , and 
Sparta made no fuither attempt to win back the allegiance which 
the Aegean and Asiatic Greeks had transfeired to 
Athens. On the other hand, she made some attempts 
at extending her power on the mainland and forming 
a continental federation. She cast her eyes upon 
Tliessaly, and perhaps hoped that if she brought the 
fir north undei her sway, she could extend her 
Fig 97 — Com influence southwaid to the Crisacan gulf and form a 

of Pharsakis, Lacedaemonian empire on the basis of the Amphic- 

Lacedac- tionic league of northern Gieece She sent forth 

monian Head of army under king Leotychidas, who landed in 
expedition Paiias. the Pagasaean bay, and showed that he could have 

^Thlsmlv easily subjugated the Thessalian states. But like 

476 A’ c.’ many a Spaitan general, he could not lesist silver and gold; and 
the Aleuad princes saved their power by biibmg the invader. His 
guilt was evident, and when he returned home he was condemned 
to death. He ‘saved himself by fleeing to Tegea, wheie Athena’s 
sanctuaiy was ever the lefugc of a Spartan king in the day of 
danger. It is possible that Spaita gained some influence in Thessaly 
by this entcrpiise, in which she employed the Peloponnesian fleet ; 
Lacedae- but she made no conquest. Nci did her attempt to reorganise the 
monian Amphictionic federation piosper better. She proposed to expel from 
attempt to league all those states which had joined the Mcdc — this was 

o*yi)zcx fhc ^ “^4 

Amp/iu- turned at Thebes and Thessaly ; and even the states which had not 

Ton 10 joined the fcdeiation against the Mede— this was aimed at Argos. 

/eagne{476 jjut through the influence of Themistocles, who repiesentcd Athens, 
the proposal was thrown out. The activity of Themistocles in 
T/iemit defeating the designs of Sparta at this period is reflected in the 

toetes. story that he tried to induce the Athenians to set fire to the PelO' 

pomiesian ileet in Thessalian waters. 
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Sparta was unable to prosecute any further plans of empire 
beyond her own peninsula , she was soon compelled to fight for her 
position within the Peloponnesus itself Aigos had now recoveied 
somewhat fiom the annihilating' blow which had been dealt her 
by king Cleomenes, and was entering upon a new constitutional 
development w’hich w^as ultimately to shape itself into a demociacy. 
Most of the small towms, which had taken advantage of the piostration 
of their mistiess to throw' ofif her yoke, such as Hysiae and Oineae, 
w'eie bi ought back to their allegiance. It might have been haidei 
to cast out the slave lords of Tnyns fiom their Cyclopean foi tress ; 
but a prophet fiom Phigmlia came and stared them 
up against Aigos ; they took the offensive, enduied 
a defeat, and Tiryns was recovered. Thus re-arismg, 

Algos was able to suppoit the Arcadian cities m a 
combination against the pow'er of Spaita. She entered 
into alliance with Tegea, but outside the walls of that ^ 

city the joint foices of the two allies w^cre smitten by o?Afca^i fifth 
the hophtes of Lacedaemon. Yet the city was not 
taken, and the epitaph of the fallen w'arnors told how 
their bravery hindered the smoke of blazing Tegea 
fiom mounting to the sky.^^ Soon after this w^e find 
all the Aicadian cities leagued against Sparta, — all 
except the Mantmeans who w'ere never ready to join hands wuth their 
Tegeate neighbouis. This time Argos sent no help The Arcadian 
league sustained a crushing defeat at Dipaea, 
and Tegea was forced to submit. Thus, thiough 
the energy of the young king Archidamus, 
Sparta maintained hei position, but there were 
grave causes of anxiety for the future. She had 
to behold the synoecism of the villages of Elis 
into a city with a democratic constitution ; that 
w^as a danger in the w'est. Regeneiate Aigos 
was a danger m the east. And even in Arcadia, 
fifth century (ob- Spaita was constrained reluctantly to recognise 
veii,e) Flying eagle the new synoecism of the Mantinean villages, as 
[legend * F AAEIO]. a mark of gratitude to the community for holding 
aloof from the Arcadian league. 

Thus it was not given to Sparta to stiike out a new path ; the 
Persian w'ar left her much tvhere she was before. She had, if any- 
thing, diminished rather than increased her prestige, and she had 
shown the world that she w'as destined to remain in the old 
Peloponnesian groove. In the meantime another city had been 
advancing wath rapid strides along a new path, compassing large 
enterprises, and establishing a large empiie. 
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The lukevvaimness of Spat la, exhibited in hei faiiuic to follow up 
the battle of Mycaie, had induced the Ionian and other Asiatic 
Gieeks to place themselves under the leadeiship of Athens. 'Fhus 
was foimed the voluntary confedciacy on which an Athenian empiic 
was to rise. The object was not only to piotect the lescucd cilics 
horn leconqucst by the barbarian, but also to devastate the country 
of the Cheat King, in order to obtain by lapine a set-off against the 
expenses and losses of the wai. The tieasuiy of the league was 
established in the sacicd island of Delos, the ancient centie of 
Ionian worship, and it was hence called the Confcdeiacy of Delos. 
The recaptuie of Sestos was its fust achievement. 

The league included the Ionian and Aeolian cities of Asia ; the 
islands adjacent to the coast from Lesbos to Rhodes ; a large number 
of towns on the Propontis, and some in Thiace ; most of the 
Cyclades ; and Euboea except its southern city Carystus It w'as a 
league of sea-states, and theiefore the basis of the contiact was 
that each state should furnish ships to the common deet. But most 
of the niembeis weie small and poor , many could not equip more 
than one or two ships , many could do no more than contribute a 
pait of the expense to the fuinishing of a single galley. To gathei 
together a numbei of small and scattered contingents at a fixed time 
and place was always a mattei of difficulty ; noi was such a mis- 
cellaneous aimament easily managed. It was therefoic anaiigcd 
that the smaller states, instead of furnishing ships, should pay a 
yearly sum of money to a common treasury. It is uncertain how the 
amount of these payments was fixed. It seems probable that a 
calculation was made that all the states, which undertook to pay 
in money, ought to have been able to contiibute between them 
100 ships; and that the annual sum of 460 talents was taken as 
the equivalent of this contribution. Then a careful estimate was 
made of the resources and capacities of each city ; and that sum 
was proportionally distributed among them. The valuation of the 
wealth of the confederate cities and the detciinination of the “con- 
tribution ” of each was a -woik of great difficulty and responsibility ; 
and it was devolved upon Aiistides, whose discretion, and the lespect 
in which he was held, fitted him eminently for the task. His 
valuation lemamed in force for more than fifty yeais. Thus fiom 
the very beginning the Confederacy consisted of^ two kinds of 
membeis, those who furnished ships and those who paid an equi- 
valent in money — a fhoros^ as it was called ; and the second class 
was far the larger. For besides those who could only furnish a ship 
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or two, 01 e\en pait of a ship, many of the laiger cities picfeiied 
the system of money payments, which did not oblige their biirghcis 
to leave home The tribute was collected by ten Athenian officers, 
who boie the title of HeIlcnotamiaL\ “ tieasuicrs of the Oreeks 
The Council of the Confederates met at Delos, vheie the ticasmy The 
was, and each member had an equal \oicc The huge numbei of \otes Council 
enabled Athens easily to contiol the pioceedings of the Council ; she 
could influence the smaller states, and the numbei of these \otes 
overcame the weight of any opposition which the huger states could 
offer. As leadei of the Confedeiacy, Athens had the executne 
entirely in her hands, and it was of the highest significance that the 
treasureis weie not selected from the whole bocly of Confederates 
but weie Athenian citizens. Thus fiom the first Athens held in her 
hands the means of gradually, and without any violent re\olution, 
tiansformmg the naval union into a naval empne 

While the name of Aristides is connected most closely with the 
foundation of the Confederacy, theie is no doubt that it was due to 
his rival Themistocles that Athens took the tide of foitune at the 
hood. Themistocles had made his city a sea-powei ; and this feat ' 
approved him the greatest of all her statesmen. He was a man of 
genius The most reseived of all historians, Thucydides, turns aside 
to piaise his unusual natural gifts : his power of divining what was 
likely to happen, and his capacity foi dealing with difficult situations. 

We should have expected that the guidance of the policy of Athens, Position cf 
the organisation of the new Confederacy, would have been entirely The?ms~ 
entiusted to Themistocles. Half a century latei, when the democratic 
development of Athens had advanced farther, this would pi obabl)^ party to 
have been the case. But at this time a man without poweiful support 
connexions could not long' maintain his influence over the people. Iton 
Themistocles had no party behind him, and the exceptional ability of 
the man is shown by nothing so much as by the fact that in spite 
of this disadvantage he played such a grea^ part. His rivals, 

Aristides and Xanthippus, were representative of the old and con- 
siderable paity of the Coast, which was associated with the family 
of Megacles and Cleisthenes, to which the wife of Xanthippus 
belonged. They are the leaders at Plataea and Mycale ; the name of 
Themistocles does not appear in the second year of the Persian war. 

The circumstance that Themistocles was not a paily leader, that 
theie was no protracted period during which Athens submitted to his 
influence, might easily lead us to underrate his impoitance. Though 
he was not formally or officially the founder of the Confedeiacy, yet, 
when Athens undertook the leadership and entered upon the new 
paths which then opened out before her, she was under the spell of a 
sjjirit of which he had been the clearest and earliest interpreter. 
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But his influence had not yet passed away , and, while the fleet was 
building an empiic in the cast, there was woik foi him to do amid 
the luins of Athens. 

Sect. 3. The Fortification of Athens and the Piraeus 

Themistoclcs, as we saw, made Athens a sea-powei. Undei his 
guidance she threw her chief encigy into the development of a 
navy; but, if she had followed that guidance more fully, she would 
have now^ cut heiself moie boldly adrift from the ties wfliich attached 
her to the continent It often occiiiied to the Athenians to legiet 
that Athens was not an island , “if we weie islanders,’’ they thought 
“we could defy the woild” There would always be the Boeotian 
and the Mcgarian fronticis But, if a senes of stiong foiti esses 
had been regularly maintained on these fiontieis, and if Athenian 
politicians had resolutely eschewed a continental policy, it might 
have been possible to spend piactically all their stiength on then 
ships. In any case, when Athens decided to entei upon a new 
careei, her true policy w^ould have been to come down to the 
Piraeus. She should have left her old city loimd the Acropolis and 
migiated to the shoie of the sea which was henceforward to shape 
her history The position of the Acropolis was a fatality for Athens ; 
it was too far from the sea and at the same time too near If it had 
been as far ftoin the coast as Achainae, the citi/.ens wmuki almost 
ceitainly at this period have transferred then hearths and temples 
to the hill of Munychia and the shoies of the Piraeus. But it was 
ncai enough to admit of tolerably quick communication with the 
haibour ; and this geogiaphical circumstance at once saved the old 
town and weakened the new city. Expediency will induce a 
monarch, but nothing except necessity will persuade a free people, to 
take the momentous resolution of leaving the spot wdieie the homes 
and temples of the community have stood for centuries — the place 
associated wnth their dearest memories, then hopes and their fears. 

Had Themistocies been a tyrant, w^e may venture to suppose that 
he would have left Athens unfoi tilled, built his palace on Munychia, 
and made Puaeus the centre of government — the city ; so that m a 
few years the old town would have sunk into decay. But since 
Athens w'as to remain as befoie, notwithstanding the new develop- 
ment, and since this new^ development made the Piraeus of greater 
strategic importance, it became necessary to fortify and defend two 
towns within five miles’ distance of each other. 

After Plalaea, the Athenians brought back their families and 
gmods to their desolate habitation. Little of the old town wall was 
still standing, and they proceeded to build a new wall. The work 
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was done in haste , the matenal of older buildings and even ^la^e- 
stones \veie used. The traces of haste can be detected in some of 
the lemains of tins w all of Themistodes, ncai the Dipylon Gate in the 
nonh-wcbt of the city. For it was by the advice and under the 
inspiration of Themistocles that the work was wiought. It einbiaced 
a laiger circuit than the old enclosuie which Pisistratiis had destioyed , 
on the south side it folio w^ed the heights of the Pnyv gioup of 
lulls, and approached the Ilisus. The Peloponnesians looked with 
jealousy at the rise of the Athenian walls. The activity of Athens in 
the Persian war and her stiong navy made them suspect her ambitions 
But they could not prevent her from strengthening her town The 
Lacedaemonians sent an embassy, to depiecate fortifications, and to 
invite the Athenians instead of foitifymg theii owai town to join Sparta 
m demolishing all fortifications in Greece. But they weie not m a 
position to do more than remonstrate. As the name of Themistocles 
w^as associated with the w’all, it w^as inevitable that an anecdote 
should be cncuiated, to illustiate the resouices and wiles of the Attic 
Odysseus. At his suggestion, the Spaiian envoys were sent back 
with the answer that the Athenians would send an embassy. When 
they were gone, he started himself, as one of the ambassadors, but 
his colleagues were to remain behind till the w^all had reached the 
lowest defensible height In the meantime, the whole population, 
men, women, and children, were to pi ess on the work. Having 
arrived at Sparta, he delayed presenting himself before the assembly, 
and when he was asked why, he said that his colleagues had been 
detained and that he expected them every day. Meanwhile persons 
arriving from Athens assured the Spartans that the wall was being 
built. Themistocles asked them not to be deceived by suchiiimouis, 
but to send men of their own to discover whether it was true. At 
the same time he sent a message to Athens, with instructions that 
the envoys from Spaita should be detained till he and his colleagues 
had leturned The w'all had now reached a sufficient height ; and, 
the other ambassadors having arrived, Themistocles appeared before 
the assembly, and declated that Athens had walls and could defend 
her people. In future, he said, if the Lacedaemonians or then allies 
have any communication to make, they must deal with us as with 
men who are capable of deciding their own and Greece’s interests. 
The Lacedaemonians had to put as good a face on the matter as they 
could The stoiy has significance in representing Athens as now 
formally declaring herself the peer of Sparta. 

The foitification of Piraeus was likewise taken in hand. A 
thick wall was built all round the Munychian peninsula, keeping 
close to the sea, and was 'continued along the north side of the 
harbour of Cantharus, — or the Harbour, as it was simply called, — 
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rind out to the y:)iomoiilory of Ectionca The entrances to this 
duel Haibour and to the two small havens of hlunycliia and Zcii on 
the cast side of the peninsula weie fuitified by moles. 

In the couise of the next twenty yeais the Athenians came to see 
tlie disailvantage of the two towns, winch ouyht to h.ive been one. 
It Wris borne in upon their statesmen that in the case of an enemy 
invading Attica with a poweiful the communications lictween 

Atliens and the riiaeus might be completely scveied, and the folk 
of the city be cut off from their ships. In oidcr to meet this danger — 
which would have been most simply met by deseiting Athens — anew' 
dcMcc w’as imagined. It w’as icsolved to transform the tw^o towns 
T//t' into a double town, giit by a continuous line of fortification Two 

Ila/A, diveiging walls weie built, to connect Atliens with the sea. The 

'■ northern joined the Piiaeus wall, near the Harbour, the soulhcin lan 
down to the roadstead of Phaleion. By these Long Walls, costly to 
build and costly to defend, Athens sought to rectify a mistake and 
adapt her topography to her role of mistress of the sea. 

But though this device of Athens to conciliate her past history 
with her future seems clumsy enough, it answered its purpose fauly 
w’ell. Pier naval power was based upon the only sure foundation, 
a growing naval commerce. This, in its turn, depended upon the 
incicase of Attic industries, which maybe estimated by the enormous 
f^^roLKoi, number of resident aliens or metics, who settled m Athens or Piraeus 
fur the pLiiposc of manufacture and trade These metics, who seem to 
have ultimately approached the number of 10,000, weie liable to the 
same ordinary burdens as the citizens, and, when a property>tax was 
imposed m time of war, they were ta.xcd at a higher rate. We m^iy 
well believe that Thcmistocles was conceimed to encouiage the giowlh 
of a class of inhabitants who were directly or indirectly so pro6 table 
to the community. But in our scanty and vague records of this 
momentous period, it is impossible to define the activity of Tlicmistocles 
We know that he wished to introduce a system by which a ceitain 
numbci of triremes should be added to the fleet every year ; but this 


idea w'as not adopted ; new ships were built from lime to time 
IntroduL- according as they were needed. But a new system of fiumshmg 
tion of the them was introduced. The slate supplied only the hull and some of 
t}tua 7 (hy. iigging ; the duty and expense of fitting the galley, launching 
it complete, and training the oarsmen, were laid upon the most 
wealthy burghers, each m his turn. This public burden was called 
the Irierarchy, and the trieraich, who sailed with his shljj, was le- 
sponsible for the good lepair of the trireme at the end of the period 
•Crew, 170 of his office* One hundred and seventy oarsmen composed of hired 
oannmr foreigner and slaves, and pai'tly of the poorest class of the citizens, 
iT/J/r/a/, Gtich galley ; there was a ciew of twenty men, to manage 
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the \essel; including the kehtisfcs who set the time to the oarsmen , Av; 
and theie weie, besides, ten soldieis epidatui 

As their navy was fiom hencefoith to be the chief arm of their 
mihtaiy power, the Athenians \verc obliged to make a necessary Chtuif^e 
change m the constitution of then highest mihtaiy command Two 
comses weie open to them They might lea\e the board of generals 
as it was, each general being the captain of the hophtes of his own 
tube, and institute a new board of admirals. If this ariangement 
had been made, it would ha\e been necessary to assign to the 
admirals a higher authority, foi the puipose of conducting joint opeia- 
tions by land and sea, so that the position of generals would have 
been i educed to that of subordinate officeis The other couise was 
to make the gcneials supieme commanders by land and sea alike — 
and such had been their Virtual position during the Persian invasion 
This second plan w^as adopted, and as a logical consec]Ucncc the [See above, 
generals were no longer elected one from each tube, but fiom the-^* 
whole people, though in actual practice an attempt w^as made to 
secuie that each tube should be represented. The old duties of the 
generals as commanders of the tubal regiments were undertaken for 
the infantry by new' officers called taxiarchs and for the cavalry by 
the phylarchs. 

The fortification of the city and her harbour was the chief, but it Restomfmi 
was not the only, work that the masons of Athens were set to do The ofthdempk 
Persians had wrecked the houses of Athena on her high hill, and no duty 
was more pressing for the Athenians, when the danger passed, than ipdPousc oj 
to find a dw'elling-place for the goddess. There can be little doubt EreUi- 
that their first thought w'as to restore the elder temple, the house 
wdrich she shared wuth Erechtheus, the place of the precious emblems 
of the olive-tree and the salt-spring, — if it were only to make it ready 
in some temporary fashion to receive the ancient 
wooden image, wdiich had probably been lodged 
m a secret hiding-place. It is not clear that 
they attempted any complete or partial restora- 
tion of the younger temple, the House of a 
Plundred Feet; perhaps they simply sw'ept away 
the ruins. Probably the walls and columns still 
partly stood, but the roof and all the woodwork 
had been destroyed, and the sculptures which 
adorned the pediments had been cast down and 
shattered. The limbs and trunks of the giants, 
strewn among the rums, were cast away into the 
rubbish heaps, from which they have been 
di*awn forth recently into new honour, as precious relics of the 
early art of Gieece. In any case, even if they rebuilt in some sort 
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the dismantled temple, the burgheis of Athens were not content, 
they resoh ed that the lady of then city should have an ampler and 
mojc glonoiis dwelling-house. It was probably when Themistoclcs 
was still their guiding statesman that the plan was laid of a second 
temple near the southern bunk of the hill The foundations of this 
new temple aic still to be seen ; but it was never earned out as it was 
designed, vhen the time came to rear the walls, the plan was 
entiiely altered , and, as w-e shall see hereaftei, the Paithcnon arose 
on the foundations w4iich were intended for a building of wdiolly 
different pioportions. 

Sect 4. Ostracism and Death of Themistocles 

For some years Themistocles divided the guidance of public 
affaiis w'lth Aristides and Xanthqjpus. He superintended the build- 
ing of the w^alls, and we have already seen how he effectually opposed 
the designs of Sparta, But the man of genius had his weak- 
nesses. Like most Gieek statesmen, he was accessible to biibes, 
and perhaps he wmuld haidly have caied to tell how he had become 
a rich man It was more serious that his vanity betrayed him into 
committing public indiscretions. Fie built near his own house a shrine 
to “ Ai temis wisest m Council,” on the ground that the counsels 
which he had offered his country had been wiser than all others. In 
themselves such things were of little importance ; but they conduced 
to unpopularity and gave opponents a handle for attack. The time 
and the immediate causes of the banishment of Themistocles are 
uncertain. Perhaps he tiiccl to carry through measures which weie 
too revolutionary for Aristides, though Aiistides was a decided demo- 
crat. At all events he succumbed to a coalition of Aiistides and 
Xanthippus, which was doubtless also suppoited by Cimon, wdio was 
rising into prominence through his military successes. Appeal was 
made to the tiial of Ostracism; and the greater number of six 
thousand sherds bore the name of Themistocles One of these 
fatal sherds, peihaps,’^ still exists The exiled statesman took up his 
abode m Aigos. The presence there of such a crafty and active 
enemy was not agieeable to Sparta, and he was not left long in 
peace. When the Persian intrigues of Pausanias weie disclosed, 
the Lacedaemonians discovered that Themistocles was implicated in 
the scandal. But though Themistocles held communications with 
Pausanias, communications of a compromising kind, it is not in 
the least likely that he was really guilty of any design to betray 

^ Pet haps ; foi it might have been a sherd on which a vote against Thenns- 
tocles was tecorded, on the occasion of the ostiacism of Aiistides or of 
Xanthippus. 
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Greece to Persia ; it is lather to be presumed that those communi- 
cations weie concerned with the schemes of Pausanias against the 
Spaitan constitution He was accused of high treason against his 
country, men ^^ele sent to airest him and bung him to trial; d.ndi Fhghf of 
he fled to Coicyia. The Corcyiaeans lefused to keep him and he Fhnnis- 
crossed oicr to Epiius, puisued by Lacedaemonian and Athenian ^ 

ofliceis. He was forced to stop at the house of Admetus king of 
the Molossians, though his previous lelations with this king had not 
been friendly. In these w^estern lands, wx seem to be translated 
into a fai older tune and to visit the homestead of a Homeiic king 
Admetus was not at home, but Themistocles supplicated the queen 
and she diiectedhim to take hei child and seat himself by the health. 

When the king returned, Themistocles implored his protection ; and 
Admetus_hospitably refused to give him up to the pursuers The 
Athenians, disappointed of their prey, condemned him as a traitor 
to outlawry, confiscating his property and dooming his descendants 
to loss of citizenship Admetus sent the fugitive oveiland to Pydna 
in Macedonia. A vessel carried him to the shoies of Ionia. For 
some years he lay hidden m towns on the Asiatic coast, but when 
Xerxes died and Artaxcrxes came to the throne, he w’ent up to Susa Accession 
and intrig'ued at the Persian court. Thus circumstances drove him of Arta- 
to follow the example of Pausanias ; and, by a ciu'ious irony, the two 
men who might be regarded as the saviours of Greece, the hero of 
Salamis and the hero of Plataea, were perverted into framing plans 
for undoing their own work and enslaving the country wLich they 
had deliveied. It may well have been, however, that Themistocles, 
who was an able and far-sighted man, merely intended to compass his 
own advantage at the expense of the Great King, and had no serious 
thought of canying out any designs against Greece. He w'as, as we 
might expect, more successful than the Spartan schemer He w’on 
high honour in Persia and was given the government of the distiuct 
of Magnesia, where Magnesia itself furnished his table with bread, 
Lampsacus with wine, and Myus with meat. 

Themistocles died in Magnesia, and the Magnesians gave him Death of 
outside their walls the resting-place which was denied to him in his 'I'hemU- 
own countiyA Nor were they content with this ; they sought to 
associate his fame more intimately with their own city. They paid 
him the honour of a hero, and erected in their maiket-place a statue His statue 
of the saviour of Greece, standing naked m the act of pouring a 
libation over an altar, below which lay a slam bull. It was not long 
before this scene was wilfully or ignorantly misunderstood and gave 

^ It IS said that relatives took his bones to Attica and biuied them secretly , 
and It is supposed that his Attic sepulchre can be identified on the shore of the 
Munychian promontoiy. 
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/^umouf'ea' use to a false story. Half a centuiy after the death of Thcmistoclcs 
sirnn/t\ it was populaily supposed that he had poisoned himself with bulPs 
blood ; and the absutd motive of despair at his inability to fulhl his 
piomises to the Tcisian king was assigned for his self-slaughter. 
There can be little doubt that this tale, first circulated j^eihaps by 
malicious tongues at Athens, was suggested by the bull and the 
libation-dish m the monument of the IMagnesian market-place 
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Skct. 5 The Confederacy of Delos becomes an Athenian 

Empire 

The conduct of the war which the Confedciacy of Delos was 
waging against Persia had been entrusted to Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades We have seen alieady how he drove Pausanias out of 
SesUis and Byzantium. His next exploit was to capture Eion, a town 
near the mouth of the Strymon, and the most impoitant stronghold 
of the Persians cast of the Plellespont. The place 'was defended to 
the utteimost by Boges, its gallant commander, who lefused all 
oveituies ; and wdien the food ran out he lit a gieat funeral pyre. 
He slew his wife and his children, his concubines and his slaves, and 
hurled them into the fiie. lie took all his gold and silver to the top 
of the -vi'all and filing it into the waters of the Strymon. Then he 
leaped himself into the flames. Thus the Athenians captiued a 
stiong coast-fortiess, and they were tempted by the rich cornfields 
and the forests of timber in the neighbourhood to make a peimanent 
settlement at Eion; but the colonists whom they sent foith weie 
destroyed by the Thracian natives. The day for the establishment 
of the Athenian power on the lower Strymon had not yet come. 

Doriscus which commanded the mouth of the Hebrus was still in 
Persian hands, the attempts of the Athenian fleet to take it were 
successfully resisted, and we know not what befell it An the end. 
Perhaps it fell into the hands of the Thiadans. The next enter- 
prise of Cimon was the reduction of the rocky island of Scyrus, 
a stronghold of Dolopian pirates. While Athens was winning 
posts on the fimge of the Aegean, it was no less necessary for her 
to secure inteimediate stations; and the importance of Scyius was 
its position on the sca-ioad from Athens to western Thrace. The 
x'lide inhabitants were enslaved, and their place was taken by Attic 
settlers ; the island was in fact annexed to Attica. But Cimon won 
less glory by the conquest than by the discovery of the bones of 
Theseus. There was a Delphic oracle which bade the Athenians take 
lip the bones of Theseus and keep them in an honourable I'esting- 
place, and perhaps there was a legend that the hero was buried in 
Scyrus. In any case, whether by chance or after a seaich, there was 
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found in the island a grave containing a warnoi’s corpse of heioic size 
It was the coipse of Theseus , Cimon bi ought it back to Athens , 
and peihaps none of his exploits earned him gieater popularity. 

A few yeais later Cimon achle^ed what was the most brilliant Cananand 
success of his life. Hitheito he had been busy in the northern 
w^ateis of the Aegean ; it w'as high time that the fleet should sail 
southward and strike a blow against the Peisian power m the seas ^53 ^ ^ 
of Rhodes and Cyprus. It w^as not only high time, it was imperative; 
for Xerxes had equipped a gieat armament — his last resistance to the 
tiiumph of Greek arms. Cimon deiiveied both the Gieek and the 
native coast towns of Cana fiom Persian rule, and constt'ained the 
Lycian communities to enrol themselves in the Confederacy of Delos. 

Then at the rnei Eurymedon in Pamph^dia he found the Persian #3/* 
army and the Persian fleet ; and overcame them in a double Bury- 

battle by land and sea, destroying 300 Phoenician ships. This 
victory sealed the acc[uisition of southern Asia Mmoi, from Cana to 
Pamphylia, for the Athenian federation. 

The booty which was wmn in this battle w'as put to the use of 
foitifymg the Athenian citadel which the Persians had dismantled. 
Themistocles, who laid his hopes on the Piraeus, would have been 
content that the Acropolis should have remained unw^alled ; but the 
conservative policy of Cimon decided that it should become again the 
fortress of Athens. The south w^all was now built out of the spoils 
of the Eurymedon. 

It could not be said that the Confederacy of Delos had failed to 
do its wmrk. The victory on the Pamphyhan river freed Greece 
from all danger on the side of the Persian empire ; and Cimon soon Ct 7 }wn 
followed up his success by reducing some places on the Thracian captures 
Chersonese wfliich w^ere still held by the barbarians. But in 
interval betw^een the conquest of Scyrus and the battle of the Euiy- ^55 
medon, the confederate fleet had been set to do other w^oik. It had b c {late 
been set to make war upon Greek states, which weie unwilling to summer) 
belong to the league. The first case was one of pure and simple 
coercion of a foreign city. Carystus, unlike the other cities of her Reduction 
island, had held aloof from the Confederacy ; and this anomaly of Carystus^ 
seemed intolerable to Athens, especially as the place was so near 
the shores of Attica. Carystus was subjugated, and made, in spite 
of herself, a member of the league. The second case was that of a 
confederate state wdiich wished to be confedeiate no longer. Naxos Revolt and 
seceded from the league, and the fleet of the allies reduced her by mediation 
blockade. In the case of Carystus, the Confederacy could defend its 
act only by the plea of political necessity ; in the case of Naxos, it could ^ ^ ’ 
reasonably maintain its rigdit of forcing the individual members to 
fulfil their obligations until the association should be dissolved by the 
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common consent of all. But both acts alike seemed to be acts ot 
tyrannical outia^e on the independence of free states, and weic an 
offence to public opinion in Greece. The oppiession was all the 
woise, inasmuch as both Naxos and Caiystus weie depiived of their 
autonomy. They became m fact subjects of Athens They aie 
typical examples of the fashion m which the Athenian empiie was 
built up Athens was already forging the fetters wnth which she 
would bind her allies. 

The victoiy of the Eurymedon left Athens free to pursue this 
inevitable policy of transforming the Confederacy into an empire 
The most powerful confederate state on the 
Thracian coast was the island city of Thasos. 
Possessing a consideiable fleet, it was doubtless 
one of those cities which contributed ships, 
Athens was making new endeavouis to plant a 
settlement on the vStiymon and to lay hands 
on the tiaffic m those legions. Her interests 
collided with those of the Thasians, whose pio- 
Eig 101 —Com of sperity largely depended upon their trade in 
rhasos, fifth century xhrace. A dispute arose about a gold mine and 
nyuffni islanders levolted They hoped for support 

(e)AJ ^ both fiom Macedonia and from Tin ace, since 
both those countries were interested in excluding 
Athens from the coast trade of the noithcrn sea-boaid. They hoped 
too for help fiom Sparta; but the Lacedaemonians were hindeied 
from sending succour by a revolt of the Helots. The fleet of the 
Thasians was defeated by Cimon, and after a long blockade they 
capitulated Their walls weie pulled down, their ships were handed 
over to Athens, they gave up all claim to the mine and the mainland, 
<ind agieed to pay whatever tribute was demanded. 

The typical instances of these three island cities, Carystus, Naxos, 
and Thasos, exhibit the methods which Athenian policy followed in 
numcioiis cases which aie not lecorded. Theie weie now three 
classes of members in the Confederacy of Delos ; there were (i) the 
non-tributaiy allies which contributed ships ; (2) the tributary allies 
which weie independent ; and (3) the tributary allies which were 
subject. As the Asiatic cities were declining in vigour, and disliked 
military seivice and absence from home, they mostly prefeii'cd to 
discharge their obligations by paying* tiibute. It was obviously for 
the interest of Athens that as many mcmbeis as possible should 
contribute money, and as few as possible contribute ships. For the 
ships which the tiibute money furnished out weie simply an addition 
to hei own fleet, because they were under her direct control. She 
consec|uentiy a,imed at diminishing the meipbers of the first class ; 
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and soon it consisted of only the thiee large and wealthy islands, 

Lesbos, Chios, and Samos Again, it was to the interest of Athens 
to tiansfer the membeis of the second class into the third, and win 
control over the internal affairs of the cities. New members which 
weie coeiced to jom were never allowed to pieserve absolute autonomy, 
and all revolting cities ivere reduced to the condition of subjection 
But the degiees of subjection were not the same The position of 
each city was determined by a special agreement with xA.thens, and 
the teims of these treaties vaiied. As a rule, Athens piesciibed to 
her subjects the general form of their constitutions, and it need haidly 
be said that these constitutions were always deinociatic. The new 
constitution wLich she imposed on Eiytliiae, when that city was Eryiluac, 
forced to join the league, has been partially pre- 
served on a stone. But theie was no general hard 
and fast system. Each city had its own individual 
arrangements, its own measuie of restricted autonomy. 

The closer dependence of these tributary states on 
Athens was in many cases maiked by the piesence 
of an Athenian gariison and Athenian civil officers. 

But theie was one burden which was common to all, 
the obligation of furnishing soldiers to the league 
m lime of war. It was a duty which could be de- 
manded only under certain defined conditions, but 
it was an innovation which altered the original character of the league 
as a mei ely maritime confederacy. It seems probable that Athens 
tried to extend the duty of military service to her autonomous allies, 
and that this policy caused revolts ; a result which was not un- 
welcome to Athens, as it gave her oppoitumties to deprive them 
of autonomy Ultimately, all the allies seem to have been liable 
to mibtaiy service except the thiee states which furnished ships, 

Chios, Lesbos, and Samos. 

As the process of turning the Alliance into an Empire advanced, 

Athens found herself able to discontinue the meetings of the Con- 
fedeiate assembly in the island of Delos. She could now act 
entirely as she deemed good without going through the foim of 
consulting a body, whose decisions must necessanly be heis, as 
the ga-eat majority of the members were hei own subjects. The 
formal establishment of her empire may be dated ten yeais after the 
war with Thasos, when the treasury of the league was transferred Treaswy 
from Delos to Athens. This set the seal on the cieation of the 
Athenian empire The Confederacy of Delos no longei existed ; 
and, though the teim Alliance was always officially used, men no 
longer hesitated to use the woid empire in oidinaiy speech. The (^PX'l) 
tribute money thus passed from the protection of the Ionian Apollo 
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to the custody of the goddess of the Aciopolis , and, in icturn foi 
her safe keeping, one mina for cveiy talent of the yearly tribute was 
paid into her own treasury 

The Athenian empire embiaced the Aegean Sea wuth its noiihcin 
and eastern fnnges, fiom IMethone in the north-west to Lycian 
Phaselis in the south-east ^ The number of 
cities which belonged to it at its height was con- 
sideiably moie than 200. We can enumeiate 
moie than 260 names from official tilbute lists ^ 
Large fiagments of some of these lists have come 
dowm to us m the most trustworthy foim — on 
the oiigmal stones themselves. They not only 
teach us the names of the subject cities, but 
they tell us the amount of tribute which many of 
Jhc,. T03.— Com (if Cos, these cities were called upon to pay. At the 
fifth till y(obveise) every fourth year the assessment of the 

quoit, tripod. tilbute was readjusted, the burden was icdistii- 

buted ; and the evidence of the lists permits us 
to infer that the total amount of the revenue was maintained at 460 
talents, as it had been originally fixed by Aristides For a few ycais 
indeed it wms temporal ily laised to meet the pressure of exceptional 
needs ; but in general it w^as maintained, and the accession of new' 
members, instead of augmenting the total revenue, diminished 
proportionally the contributions of all the cities. Moreover eveiy 
member had a voice m the assessment of its tiibute, and could 
appeal, after the assessment had been made, to the popular couits of 
Athens, 

One of the most important lestrictions on the independence of the 
cities was the jurisdiction wdneh the Athenians asserted in ciimmal 
cases. It was natural that all disputes between Athens and any of 
her subjects should be decided at Athens ; and it wms not umeason- 
able that if the burg-her of any allied community committed an act of 
treason against the empire he should be tried m the impciial city 



The tnbutaiy cities wcie subsequently (443-2 B c ) divided into five 
geogiaphical disUicts (i) T'hratian, fioni Methone m the west to Aonus in the 
east , (2) Hellespontine, including the Chersonese and the cities on the Propontis 
and Bosphorus; (3) Ionian, fiom Assos to Miletus, (4) Caiian, incliidnig 
Catia (with Rhodes, Cos, and adjacent islands) and Lycia, extending to the 
extieine PJiasehs ; (5) Insular, .‘\egina, Euboea, the Cyclades (except Melos) , w'tth 
Leinuos and Tinbros in Llie noith But the (Janan existed only for a few yeais. 
See below, p. 364. 

Not the lists of th(‘ Hellenic Tieasuieis, gmng the wliole ainuimt of tribute 
paid by each city ; but the lists which give the shaie of the goddess h'hus in 
443 B c. the tilbute of J^ermthus In ought the goddess 1000 drachmae; theieforeit 
amounted to 60,000 drachmae 01 10 hUents. 
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T>ut Athens sometimes claimed further rights of junsdiction. In 
the case of Chalets, she enacted that all cases m which the penalty 
was death, banishment, or the loss of civic rights should be sent for 
judgment to Athens In this as in other matters, theie were vanoiis 
arrangements with the \arious cities , and some doubtless had more 
fieedom than othcis In regaid to lawsuits aiising out of bieach of 
contract bctw'cen citizens of Athens and citi/ens of the allied states, 
such affairs were regulated by separate international agieements, and 
decided in the law'-courts of the defendants city In this matter, 
and It w^as impoitant, Athens could take the credit of not using her 
powei for the furtheiance of her own interests; and it may some- 
times have happened that an Athenian w^as tieated wuth somew'hat 
less than fairness, wdicn a subject folk had the chance of indulging 
their bitterness against one of their masters 

The Athenian Empire was dissolved half a centuiy after the 
translation of the treasury from Delos to Athens. Wc shall see that 
it began to decline not many years aftei it had i cached the height of 
Its power We must remembei that the first principles of the Atheman 
political thought and political life of Gieece w^eie opposed to such 
an union. The soveieign city-state w^as the basis of the civilised 
Elellenic world, and no city-state was ready, if it could help it, to political 
surrender any part of its sovereignty. In the face of a common danger, sentiment, 
cities might be ready to combine together in a league, each parting 
wuth some of her soveieign powers to a common federal council but 
preserving the right of secession ; and this was the idea of the 
Confedeiacy of Delos in its initial form. But even such a voluntary 
and paitial sunender of sovereignly w^as regarded as a misfortune, 
so that when the motives wdiich induced a city to join a fedeiation 
became less stiong and pressing, every member w^as anxious to gam 
Its complete independence and lesume the soveieign rights which 
it had laid down Such being the free tendencies which sw^ayed 
the peoples of Greece, it required a mighty arm and constant vigilance 
m a ruling state to keep her federation or empiie together. An 
empire, however disguised, was ahvays considered an injustice — a 
defiance to the political morality of Elellas. A Greek felt it a 
degradation of his dignity, or an infiaction of his freedom, not to 
be the citizen of a free and sovereign city. And he felt this at 
many points if he belonged to one of the subject allies of Athens; 
since their self-government was limited in regard to domestic, as well 
as foreign, affairs. However liberal the geneial supei vision of the 
mistress might be, the alliance with that mistiess was a loss of the 
best of all good things, libeity, which means the right of governing 
one’s self. If Athens had adopted the policy which was so success- 
fully adopted by Rome, the policy of enlarging herself by admitting 
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the citizens of smallei stales to hei own citizenship, she miyht have 
built up a moie enduring fabiic of enipne. But such a plan was 
incompatible with the political notions of the Greeks. 

Sect. 6. Policy and Ostracism of Cimon 

As the Pei Sian Wai had bi ought out nioic vividly the contiast 
between Gieek and barbaiian and impicssed the Giecks with the 
ideal unity of their race, so the Confederacy of Delos emphasised a 
division existing within the (beck lacc itself, tlie contiast of Doiian 
and Ionian That division was laigely aitificial It waxs the icsult 
of mistaken notions about the early histoiy of (kieece, and only 
within veiy lestncted limits did it represent any natuial line of 
cleavTige m the Hellenic race JRit it had come to be accepted as 
an axiom and was an impoitant element in the situation Wc must 
probably seek for the ougm of the opposition between Doiian and 
Ionian, as a political doctrine, in the unity of the Peloponnesus. 
The actual geographical unity pioduccd a political unity, when in the 
sixth century the Spaitan power became dominant ; and this was 
reinforced by the conception of its ethnical unity, as mainly a 

Dorian country The identity and ex- 
clusiv'encss of I’cloponnesian mtciests 
had been apparent at the time of the 
Pei Sian invasion ; and the Peloponnesus 
not only stood aloof from, but had the 
air of protesting aguiinst, the growth of 
the Athenian Confederacy. And this 
confedeiacy had taken upon itself from 
the vciy fiist an Ionian colour. Athens, 
believing that she was an Ionian city 
and the mother of the lomans of Asia, 
was gatheiing hei childien about hei. 
The shrine of tiie Delian Apollo, the 
great centie of Ionian worship, was 
chosen as the centie of the new Ionian 
union. The treasures of the league 
weie in the Ionian Apollo’s keeping ; 
and in his island the allies met to take 
counsel together. Thus the Dorian federation of the Peloponnesus 
under the headship of Sparta stood ov'^er against the Ionian federa- 
tion of the Aegean under the headship of Athens. 

For some yeai*s the antagonism lay dormant S])aita was still 
an ally of Athens against the Mede, and the danger fiom J^ersia 
had not passed away. But the preservation of peace was also due, 



^’iG. 104. — Porti ait-head, pei- 
haps of (bmon, on a gem, 
engiavcd by De.xamenus. 
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in some measiiie, to the policy gf the men ^^ho guided the foi tunes 
of Athens, Aiistides and Ciinon The son of Miltiades had been at Lunon, 
first rcgai'ded as a youth of little piomise FIis giandfathcr was 
nicknamed “ Simpleton'’; and he ^vas supposed to have mheiited a 
wit poorer than that of the ordinary Athenian, Fond of the wine- 
cup and leading a disoiderly life, he was not a man of liberal educa- 
tion , and a wiitei of menioiis, who knew him, desciibed him as 
Peloponnesian rather than Athenian — uncultivated but honest and 
dowmight. He lived with his step-sister Eipmice^ and they both 
affected Lacedaemonian manneis. Aristides seems to ha\e discerned 
his military ability and to have intioduced him to public life. His 
simplicity, geniality, and lavish hospitality rendeied him popular; 
his military successes confirmed his influence. The two guiding 
principles of Cimon’s policy were the prosecution of the war against 
Persia, and the maintenance of good relations with the Lacedae- 
monians. He upheld the doctiine of dual leadership * Athens 
should be mistress of the seas, but she should lecognise Sparta 
as the mistress on the continent. Cimon’s sympathy w^ith Spaita 
and his connexions there became an important political fact, and 
undoubtedly helped to postpone a rupture between Spaita and 
Athens. 

In this policy Aristides, the leader of the demociacy, and Cimon, 
who was by no means m sympathy with the development of the 
demociatic constitution, had pulled together. After the death of 
Themistocles they had the w'hole powder in their hands, Cimon being 
continually ic-elected as Strategos, and Aristides having' the moral 
control of the sovereign Assembly On the ci§ath pf Aristides, Cirnon 
remained the most powerful statesman in Athens, but bis want 
sympathy with demociacy rendeied it impossible that he should 
retain this pow er in a state which was advancing on the lines along 
which Athens was moving now^ Younger statesmen arose and 
formed a party of opposition against Cimon and the oligarchs who 
rallied around him. The two chief politicians of this democratic 
party were EgliiaXtes^_a--aian of unquestioned piobity, whom the 
oligarchs disliked and feared, and Pericles, the son of Xanthippus, 
who now began to play a prominent part in the Assembly. After 
the conquest of Thasos, they charged Cimon with having received 
bribes from Alexander, the king of Macedon, who was supporting the 
Thasians, and with having failed to act against Macedonia as it was 
his duty to act The accusation appears not to have been pressed 
hard, and Cimon was acquitted. But it was the first movement of 
an opposition which was speedily to bnng about his fall 

Meanwhile Sparta herself had dealt a blow to his policy. When 
the victory of the Eurymedon dispelled the fears of Persia which had 
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hovered over Greece till then, Spaita felt heiself fiee to unseal her 
dormant jealousy of Athens at the first suitable oppoitunity, and she 
saw her oppoitunilv m the vv^ar with Thasos. But unfoiesecn events 
at home hmdeied her, as vve saw, fiom actual intcivention against 
Athens The Spaitan citizens lived over a peipetiial volcano — the 
seivitude of then Petioeci and Helots. The fire which Pausanias 
thought of kindling burst foith eight years after his death. An 
Fa)th~ eaithquakc had laid m rums the villages which composed the town 
quake of Sparta, and a laige number of the inhabitants vveie buned m the 
convulsion. The moment vv^as chosen by the Messenian seifs to 
RevoH of off the yoke of their detested masteis They annihilated in 

the Helot battle a company of 300 Spaitans, but then they vveie smitten at 
Isthmus, an unknown place in Messenia, and sought refuge m the 
stronghold of Ithome On that steep hill, full of the memoiies of 
earlier stiuggles, they held out for a few yeais The Spartans vveie 
diivcn to ask the aid of allies ; Plataea, Aegma, and Mantmea sent 
troops to besiege Ithome. They even asked Athens herself to 
succour them m their distiess. 

The demociatic politicians lifted up their voices against the 
sending of any aid , and the event proved them to be perfectly light. 
Expedition But the Athenian folk listened to the counsels of Cimon, who drove 
ofLinum to home his doctrine of the dual leadership by two peisuasive meta- 
phois , “We must not leave Hellas lame; vve must not allow 
Athens to lose her yoke-fellow ” Cimon took 4000 hoplites to 
Messenia, but though the Athenians had a leputation foi skill m 
besieging foiti'esses their endeavours to take Ithome failed. Then 
Sparta lounded and smote Athens in the face. She told the 
’ Athenians, alone of all the allies who were encamped around the 
hill, that she requiied their help no more. We aie told that the 
Lacedaemonians were afraid “ of the adventurous and revolutionary 
spirit” of the Athenians. But it is strange indeed that they should 
have dealt thus with a force which was both procured and com- 
manded by a fiiend so staunch as Cimon, 

This incident exploded the Laconian policy of Cimon ; it exposed 
the futility of making sacrifices to court Sparta’s friendship, and it 
revealed the depth of Spartan jealousy. The opposition of Ephialtes 
and his paity to the Messenian expedition received its justification. 
And meanwhile Ephialtes and Pericles had taken adv^antage of the 
absence of the conservative statesman to effect a number of radical 
leforms which were necessary to complete the demociatic constitution. 
These leforms were extremely populai, and mimenscly increased 
the influence of the statesmen who earned them. When then Cimon 
I'eturned with his policy discredited, they denounced him as a 
“ Philo- Laconian,” and felt that they could safely attempt to ostracize 
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him. An ostiacism Mas held, and Cimon was banished Soon Oshanun 
afterwards a inysleiioiis crime Mas committed Cmion’s chief 
antagonist Ephialtes was murdered, and no oiie ever ascertained 
with surety wdio the murderers were. He had many bitter foes j^j^/ualus 
among the Aicopagites wdiom he had attacked singly and collectively; 
and theie were perhaps some among them who would not have 
hesitated to wreak such vengeance on then assailant. 

The Athenians had presently an opportunity of retaliating on (>f 

Sparta for her contumely. The blockade of Ithome was continued 
and the rebels at last capitulated. They were allow^ed to leave the ^ 
Peloponnesus unharmed, on the condition that they should never 
return The Athenians wdio had helped to besiege them now found 
them a shelter. They settled the Messenians in a new home at KJes^cniam 
Naupactus, on the Corinthian Gulf, a place wheie they had lecently 
established a nav^il station. In the Altis of Olympia w'e may still 
see a mcmoiial of this Third Messenian War” — the round base of 
a statue of Zeus which the Lacedaemonians dedicated as a thank- 
offeimg’ for their victory, and we may read the inscribed veises m 
which they besought the lord Zeus of 01)'mpus to accept the fair 
image graciously 

While the Lacedaemonians were wholly intent upon the long A^gos 
siege of the Messenian fort, the Argives, free from the fear of attack rediuesand 
on that side, had seized the occasion to lay siege to IMycenae In 
the days of Aigive greatness this stronghold can hardly have been ^ 62-0 
other than an Argive fortress, and it w^as probably after the great /.’c.) 
victory of Cleomenes that with Spartan help the Mycenaeans won for (494 ) 

a brief space their ancient independence. During that biief space 
they had the glory of bearing a hand in the deliverance of Greece 
On the summit of then primeval citadel, they built a temple wheie 
the old palace had stood; and they girdled the city below with a 
vv^all. They now defended the fortiess for some tune, but their 
supplies were cut off and they were forced to submit. The Ai gives 
let them depart w^hither they would and some found a refuge in 
Macedonia ; but the old town was destroyed, all except the walls 
which were strongei than the forces of destruction. Argos was once 
moie mistress of her plain. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE UNDKl^ THE GUIDANCE OF PERICLES 

Sect, t The Completion of tpie Athenian Democracy 

To the Greeks of Cimon’s day it might have seemed that the 
Athenian constitution as it had been fixed by Clcistiienes and further 
refoimed after the battle of Marathon was as demociatic as it well 
could be. But the supieme people was to become m still fuller 
measure lord in its own house, under the guidance of Ephialtes, 
whose caiecr was suddenly cut short, and of Peiicles, son of 
Xanthippus, who was to be the most prominent figure m Greece for 
thirty yeais. The mother of Pericles belonged to the family, and bore 
the name, of the daughter of the Sicyonian tyiant, the A^aiista whose 
w^ooing had been so famous. She \vas the niece of Cleisthenes the 
lawgiver, and sister of Megacles who had" been ostracized as a ft i end 
of the Pisislratids. The young statesman had a military training, 
but he came under the influence of two distinguished teacheis, to 
whom he owed much. One was a countryman of his own, Damon 
of Oa, one of the most intellectual Athenians of his clay, and 
lenowned as a master of the theory of music. The other was an 
OLitlander and a philosophci, Anaxagoras of Clazomenue, whose 
mechanical theory of the material universe, once foi all set in motion 
by an act of unchangeable mind, freed Pericles from the supeistitions 
of the multitude \vhom it was his task to guide. To these masters 
the statesman paitly ow^ed his intellectual aloofness ; but he did not 
owe them either his political ideas or the gift of lucid and peisuasive 
speech which was essential to his success. He was indeed a 
staking contiast to Cimon, the loose and genial boon companion. 
He seldom walked abroad ; he was strict in the economy of his 
household ; be avoided convivial parties ; and jealously maintained 
the dignity of his reserve. I-Iis portrait was chiselled by Cresilas. 
It is something to have the round pedestal on which the original image 
was set, but we also possess a copy of the portrait. It shows us, 
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not the lofty “ Olympian statesman, but the passionless contcmpla- 
live face of the fiiend of Anaxa^^oias, 

The most conseivative institution in Athens was the Council of 
Aieopagtis, for it was filled up fiom the archons who were taken fiom 
the t\\ o ] idlest classes 
m the state This 
institution was in- 
compatible w'lth the 
development of dc- 
mociacy, and it was 
inevitable that it 
should be ended or 
mended. Eplnaltcs 
had prepaied the way 
for an attack by 
accusing mdividual 
Areopagites of cori up- 
tion and fiaudulent 
piactices ; and then, 
taking advantage of 
Cimon^s absence in 
Messenia, he intro- 
duced a senes of laws 
wdiich depnved the 
ancient council of all 
its poweis that had 
any political signifi- 
cance. Its right to 
punish the public 
mmisteis and officeis 
if they violated the 
laws, Its duties of 
supervising the ad- 
ministration and see- 
ing that the laws w eie 
obeyed, wex'e taken 
away and transfen cd 
to the people. The 
censorial powers 
which enabled it to.mqimeinto the lives of private citizens weie 
abolished. Nothing w^as left to the venerable body but its jurisdiction 
m homicidal cases, the care of the sacred olive-trees of Athena, and 
a voice in the supervision of the propeity of the Eleusiman deities. 
The functions which it lost passed to the Council of Five Hundied, 
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Fig. 105. — Pericles, copy of the portrait by Cresilas. 
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the Assembly, and the popular law-couits. All impeachments foj 
crimes which thieatcncd the public weal wcie henceforw^ard biouybt 
befoie the Council 01 the Assembly; and henecfoiward the people 
tried in their own couits officials who had failed to ;^ive a satis- 
factoiy account of then administiation 

We have a notable monument of the excitement wffiicli this ladical 
thanye caused at Athens, in a diama of Aeschylus which was 
perfoimcd a few^ ycais latei. The ILiDncmdcs describes the tiial of 
Oiestes on the hill of Ares for the mmder of his muthei, and the 
institution of the couit of the Areopagus. The significance of the 



Fig 106. — View of the Pnyx, where the Athenian Assembly sat. 


diama has been often misimdei stood. It is no piotest after the 
event; it is no ciy to undo what had been done. On the contiary, 
Aeschylus, so far as his poetical motive peimits him to suggest a 
ciiticism of lecent events, approves of the reform. The Areopagus, 
he suggests, was instituted as a court, not as a council; its tiue 
purpose is to pass a judgment on homicides, like Orestes. The 
Eumemiies w^as calculated to tranquil] ise those wdio, awed by the 
daik and solemn associations wdiich hovered over the hill of Ares, 
regarded the attack upon it as an impiety. 

The dismantling of the Aieopagus was an indiiect blow to the 
dignity of the archons, who, by virtue of their office, became Aicopa- 
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About the same tune another step was taken on the path of Anhonship 
demociacy by making the archonship a paid office. Once this was 
done, theie \vas no longer any leason for confining the post to the 
two richer classes. The third class, the Zeugitac, weie picsently Adm^’^nw 
made eligible, and it cannot ha\e been long before the Thetes, ^ 
whose distinction fiom the thud class seems to ha\e been ycaily 
becoming fainter, were admitted also. ^ 45S-7/>\c. 

The tw^o .engines of the demociatic development w'ere lot and pay. Lot 
Lot bad been long ago mtioduced ; but it had not been introduced 
m its purest foim. The ai chons and othet lesser officers, and the 
members of tlie council, were taken by lot from a select number of 
candidates ; but these candidates were chosen by deliberate election. 

This mixed system was now^ abolished ; the pieliminary election -was 
clone away with , and the Council of Five Hundred, as well as the 
ai'chons, w'cie appointed by lot from all the eligible citr/eiis. By this 
means' every citizen had an ecpal chance of holding political office, 
and taking a pait in the conduct of public affairs 

It is deal that this system could not w^oik unless the offices were Pay matt of 
paid ; for the poor citizens would have been unable to give up their ojices, 
time to the service of the state. Accordingly pay was mtioduced 
not only for the_aichonship, but foz the members of the Council. 

The payment of state offices was the leading feature of the demo- 
cmtic jeforms of Pericles. 

It w’as a feature which natuially won him popularity with pay of the 
masses, especially when it was adopted in the case of the popular 
courts of justice. At the time of the attack on the Areopagus, 462-1 
Pei ides earned a measure that the judges should receive a remuneia- 
tion of an obol a day ^ Though the measure had the immediate 
political object of gaining popular support for the attack on the 
Areopagus, it was a measure wdiich w^as ultimately inevitable. The 
amount of judicial business was gi owing so enoimously that it would 
have been impossible to find a sufficient number of judges ready to 
attend day after day m the courts without any compensation. But 
the easily earned pay atti acted the poor and idle, who found it 
pleasant to sit m court listening to curious cases, their sense of self- 
importance tickled by the flattering respect of the pleaders. Every < 
citizen wdio wished could place his name on a list from which the 
list of judges was selected by lot, so many from each tiibe ; and the 
courts were empanelled fiom this list. 

It was noiv to the interest of evciy Athenian that theie should be Law of 
as few citizens as possible to participate m the new^ privileges and 
profits of citizenship. Accoidingly, about ten years later the rolls of ^ 

^ There is some uiieeitainty whethei the amount was one obol or two obols ; 
perhaps tJie moie probable view is that it was one. 
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the burghcis wejc stiingently revised ; and a law was passed that the 
name of no child should be admitted whose father and mothei weie 
not Athenian citizens legitimately wedded. It was a ]<lw which 
would have excluded Themistocles and Cleisthcnes the lawgiver, 
vhose mothers weie foreigmers. 

It was a maltei of couise that in cases of a political character the 
judg-es of the heliaca should be swayed by their own political opinions 
and by the eloquence of the pleadeis working upon then emotions. 
It was inevitable that the legal aspect of such cases should be often 
lost to bight, and the facts often misjudged. It was an essential pait 
of the democratic intention that the soveieign people should make its 
anger felt , and if its anger weie sometimes, like a king’s angei, 
unfaii, that could not be helped. But it was far more serious that in 
piivate cases the ends of justice were liable to be defeated, not through 
intention but through ignorance. We can have no better evidence 
as to the working of the popular courts than the speeches by which 
the pleadeis hoped to influence the decisions of the judges Litigants 
at Athens had to plead their own cases ; thei"e was no such institution 
as court-advocates. But a man might learn off a speech which had 
been composed for him by another, and recite it in court. Hence 
theie arose a class of piofessional speech-writers, and many of their 
speeches have been pieserved. From these models of judicial 
eloquence we leain how pleadeis expected to gam sentences in their 
favour They make a laig-e use of arguments which are perfectly 
irrelevant to the case ; a plaintiff, foi example, will try to demonstiate 
at great length that he has lendered services to the state and that his 
opponent has pei formed none. There was thus no question of simply 
administering the law. The judges heaid each party interpreting 
the law m its own sense; but they had themselves no knowledge of 
the law, and therefore, however impaitial they sought to be, their 
decision was unduly influenced by the dexteiity of an eloquent 
pleader, and affected by considerations which had nothing to do with 
the matter at issue. And there was no appeal from their judgment. 

A feature of the Athenian democracy, not to be lost sight of, is 
that public biu'dcns were laid upon the rich burghers, which did not 
fall upon the poor. These were no regulai taxes on income or 
capital, tut burdens which were highly characteristic of ancient 
society, and which might fall to a man’s lot only once or twice in his 
life. We have aheady seen how trierarchs were taken from the 
richer classes to equip and man triremes, in which they were them- 
selves o]:»liged to sail, and foi which they were entirely icspon- 
siblc. It was a duty which entailed not only an outlay of money, 
but a considerable sacrifice of time and ti*ouble. There were other 
burdens also. For e.xample, when the city sent solemn deputations 
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on some leligious errand, \\hether to the yeaily feast of Apollo at 
Delos, or to one of the gieat Panhellenic festivals, or to the oiade of 



Fig, 107- ( t 1)"' ill i.i",', ( V'.r' uis, m ih- cij Ii’, o-li-, Athens. 

Delphi, a wealthy citizen was chosen to eke out at his cost the money 
supplied for the pinpose by the public Ueasury, and to conduct the 
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deputation and ccjuip it with magnificence woithy of the occasion 
liut none of the htingies, as these public buidens were called, was 
more impoitant or moie chaiacteustic of Athenian life tlian that of 
pioviding the choiuses foi the festivals of Dionysus Erciy yeai each 
tribe named one of its wealthy tribesmen to be a c/iongos, and his duties 
weie to fuinibh and array a chorus and piovide a skilled trainci to 
leach It the dances and songs of the diama which it was to perform 
Rivahy spurred the cJiojfgoi to ungrudging outlay. He whose 
choius was Mctonous in the liagnc or the comic competition was 
Clowned and icceivcd a bion/e tiipod, which he used to set up, 
msciibed with his own name and that of his tube, upon a pillar, or 
sometimes upon a miniature lound temple. On the east side of the 
Acropolis, leading to the theatre, a long street of these choicgic 
monuments recoided the public spuit of the cit]7ens, and this Street 
of Tupods showed, perhaps mote impressively than any othei evidence, 
how much significance the state attached to the theatie and the 
worship of Dionysus Nevei was piety more fully approved as wisdom. 
The state’s endowment of religion turned out to be an endowment 
of brilliant genius ; and the rich men who were called upon to spend 
their time and money in furnishing the dancers did service to the 
great masters of tragedy and comedy, and thereby served the ivhole 
woild 

Skct 2. War of Athens with the Peloponnesians 

The banishment of Cimon was the signal for a complete change 
m the foreign policy of Athens, She abandoned the alliance with 
the Lacedaemonians and formed a new alliance with their enemies, 
Argos and Thessaly. The new friendship of the Athenian and 
Argive peoples is leflected in the trilogy which Aeschylus composed 
about this lime on the murder of Agamemnon and the vengeance 
of Orestes. The diamatist plays pointedly upon the alliance, and 
pci haps it is a not undesigned compliment to the new ally that he 
makes Agamemnon loid of Argos and not of newly- destioyed 
Mycenae. So far, indeed, as the mam interests of Athens were 
concerned, she was not brought into direct collision with Sparta, 
But these mteiests forced her into deadly rivahy with two of Spaita’s 
allies. The navaD”empire of Athens and the growth of her sea- 
power weic lapidly extending hei liade and opening new visions of 
commercial ambition in all quarters of the Gieek world. She was 
competing with, and it seemed likely that she would outstrip, the two 
gieat cities of traffic, Coiinth and AeginaA With Aegina there had 
already been a struggle, and now that Athens, liad giown in powei 
and wealth another stiuggle was inevitable. The competition of 
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Athenian mei chants Corinth in the ^\est ^\as active, and it vas 

about this time that an Athenian geneial took Naiipactus from the Capua coj 

Ozolian Lociians, and seemed a naval station which gnve Athens a 

consideiablc contiol over the mouth of the Coiinthian Gulf. 

was a blow nhich struck home ; Athens had now the means of 

intercepting and haiassing the Coimthian argosies which sailed forth 

with merchandise for the far west. War was a question of months, 

and the occasion soon came. 

The Megaiians, on account of a fiontiei dispute with Connth, Athene 
deserted the Peloponnesian league and placed themselves under 
Athenian protection Nothing could be moic w^elcome to Athens 
than the adhesion of Megaia. Holding IMegaia, she had a strong ^ 
frontier against the Peloponnesus, commanding the isthmus fiom 
Pagae on the Coimthian, to Nisaea on the Saionic, bay Without 
any delays she set about the building of a double line of wall fiom 
the hill of hlegaia dowm to the haven of Nisaea, which faces Salamis, 
and she gairisoned these “ Long Walls ” with her own troops. Thus I oug 
the eastern coast-road w'as undei her control, and Attica had a stiong Walh of 
bulwark against invasion by land. Megara. 

The occupation of Megaia was a new offence to Corinth ; and it 
was an offence to the mistress of the Peloponnesian league. War 
soon broke out, but at first Spaita took no active part. On the 
events of the war w^e are ill -instructed. We find an Athenian ^ 
squadron making a descent on Haheis, and gaming an advantage Hahtis, 
over some Corinthian and Epidaurian tioops Then the little *159-8 ^ f-'* 
island of Cecryphalea, wLich lies between Aegina and the Argive Battle of 
shore, becomes the scene of a naval combat w'ith a Peloponnesian Cecry- 
fleet, and the Athenians prevail. At this point the Aeginetans enter 
the struggle. They saw^ that if Connth sustained a severe defeat, 
their owm fate was sealed ; Athens would become absolute mistress in 
the Saronic sea. A great naval battle was fought near Aegina; the Battle <f 
allies of both Aegina and Athens weie engaged ; and the Athenians, Aegma, 
having taken seventy ships, landed on the island and blockaded the 458 e. 
town. Theieupon the Peloponnesians sent a foice of hopHtes to help 
the Aeginetans ; wdnle the Corinthians, advancing- over the heights of 
Geranea, descended into the Megarld, expecting that the Athenians 
w’ould find It impossible to protect Megara and blockade Aegina at 
the same time. But they reckoned wuthout a true knowledge of the 
Athenian spirit. The citizens wdio were below and above the regulai 
militaiy age w^ere formed into an extraordinary army and marched to 
the Megarid under the strategos Myronides. A battle was fought ; Battle 
both sides claimed the victory ; but, when the Corinthians withdrew, the 
the Athenians raised a trophy. Urged by the taunts of their fellow- 
citizens, the Coimthian soldiers returned in tw^eive days and began 
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to set ii ]3 a countcr-tiophy, but as tlicy were at yoik the Athciii<ms 
lushed foith fiom jMegara and inflicted a se\eic defeat 

This ^^a^falc, lound the shoies and in the waters of the Saionic 
ba>5 IS the prelude to moie waifare in othci paits of (becce ; but it is 
a pi elude which has a unity of its own. Athens is opposed indeed 
to the Peloponnesian alliance; but the wai is, so fai, mainly con> 
ducted by a conceit of thiec states, whose inteiests lie m the ncigln 
bouihood of the Saionic Ray — Corinth, Epidaiuus, and Ac'yina?< 
These states have indeed the J^cloponncsian league behind them, 
and aie liclpcd by ‘H^eloponnesian ships” and ‘‘Peloponnesian 
hoplucs”, but at the same time, the war has not yet assumed a 
fully Peloponnesian charactei 

The ycai of these successes was a yeai of intense excitement and 
stiam for xYthens , it might fairly be dcsciibed as an annus mirabilis 
in her history The victories of Ceciyphalea and Acgina weie won 
with only a poition of liei fleet. For, in the veiy hour when she 
was about to be brought face to face with the armed opposition of 
iival Creek powers against the groivth of her empue and the ex- 
pansion of her tiadc, she had embarked in an entci prise beyond the 
limits of the Creek world. It was an expedition to Egypt, one of 
the most daimg venluics she ever undcitook. 

A Meet of 200 Athenian and Coiifcdciate galleys was operating 
against Persia m Cyprian seas, when it wcas invited to cioss over 
to Egypt. The call came from Inaros, a Libyan potentate, who 
had stiried up the lands of the lowei Nile to revolt against their 
Petsian masters. The muidcr of Xeixes had been followed by 
troubles at the Persian court, and it was some time before Artaxeixes 
was safely seated on ins throne ; the rebellion of Egypt was one of 
the consequences of this situation. The invitation of Inaios was 
most alluring. It meant that, if Athens delivered Egypt from Persian 
uile, she would secure the chief control of the foieign trade with the 
Nile valley and be able to establish a naval station on the coast ; 
by one stroke she would far outstrip all the rival merchant cities of 
Hellas The nameless generals of the Aegean fleet accepted the 
call of the Libyan prince. As in the days of 1 emote antic|uity, 
the “peoples of the north” weie now to help the Libyans in an 
attempt to overthrow the loids of Egypt. Of those remote episodes 
the Greeks knew nothing, but they might rcmembei how Carian and 
Ionian adventurers had once placed an Egyptian king upon the 
throne. In another way, an attack on Egypt was a step in a 
new path. Huheito the Confederate ships had sailed in waters 
wfliich were wfliolly or partly Gieek, and had confined theii purpose 
to the deliverance of (^reek cities or cities wflnch, like the Carian 
and Lycian, were m close touch with Greek civilisation. The shoies 
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of C}pius, where Greek and Phoenician were side by side, united 
above otlier shores a squadron of Gicek deliverers. But Avhen the 
squadron crossed over to Egypt, it enteied a new’ sphere and under- 
took a new^ kind of w'Oik. The Egyptian expedition wxis an attempt 
to cany the stiuggle wath Peisia into another stage — a stage in 
w'hich Gieecc is the aggressor and the invader. This attempt wms 
not destined to prosper ; more than a century wms still to elapse 
before the invasion of Xerxes would be avenged But it is w’cll 
to rcmembei that the Athenians, in moving on Egypt, anticipated 
Alexander the Gieat, and that success was not impossible if Cimon 
had been their geneial. 

The Athenians sailed, up the Nile to find Inaios triumphant, i/ 

having gained a great victory in the Delta over a Persian army Memphis;, 
which had been sent to quell him Sailing up they w’on possession 
of the city of IMemphis, except the citadel, the “White Castle,” m 
wduch the Persian gairison held out. After this achievement, we 
lose sight of the w’ai in Egypt foi moie than tw^o years, and beyond 
the protracted blockade of the White Castle w^e ha\e no lecord how 
the Athenian forces w^ere employed. But it was a fatal coincidence 
that the powder of Athens should have been divided at this moment. 

With her full foices she might have inflicted a crushing blow on the 
Peloponnesians ; wulh her full forces she might have prospered in 
Egypt. It w^as a triumph for the political party which had driven 
Cimon into banishment that, wdien half the Athenian fleet w^as on 
the banks of the Nile, the hostilities of Corinth and Aegina and their 
friends should have been so bravely repelled. Nothing impresses Erechthtid 
one more with the energy of Athens at this crisis than the stone ifjscnpiion, 
which records the names of the citizens belonging to one of the 
tribes, who fell in this memorable year • 

Of the Erechtheid tribe, 

These are they who died in the wai, m Cyprus, in Egypt, in 

Phoenice, at Plalieis, in Aegma, at Megara, in the same yeai ; 

and the names follow^ 

The siege of Aegma was continued, and, within tw^o years after Fall of 
the battle, the Aeginetans capitulated, and agreed to sui render their ^egma, 
fleet and pay tribute to Athens. Few successes can have been more 
w’elcome or profitable to the Athenians than this. The island which 
offended their eyes and attracted their desires when they looked iaith federacy of 
from their hill across the wateis of their bay \vas at length powerless F>elos, 
in their hands. They had lamed one of their most formidable com- 
mercial rivals ; they had overthrowm one of the most influential cities 
of Dorian Greece. In the Confederacy, Aegina took her rank with 
Thasos as the richest of the subject states. For these two island 
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cities the bin den of ycdily tribute was thirty talents, mcornpaiablv 
huger than the sum paid by any of the othei cities whose tiibute we 
know 

In the meantime events in another part of Greece had led the 
Laced<iemonuins themselves to lake pait in the war, and had trans- 
ported the main interest of the stiuggle fiom the Saionic Gulf to 
Iloepti^. The errand of the Lacedaemonians was an eirand of piety, 
to^ccoLii their mother people, the Dorians of the iioith, one of 
whose three little towns had been taken by the Phocians To force 
the aggiessors to restoie the place was an easy task fox a force which 
consisted of 1500 Lacedaemonian hoplites and 10,000 troops of the 
allies The real wmrk of the expedition lay in Boeotia It was 
clearly the policy of Spaita to raise up here a 
powerful state to hold Athens in check ; and this 
could only be effected by stiengthcning Thebes 
and making her mistress of the Boeotian fedeiation 
Accordingly Sparta now- set up the pow-er of Thebes 
again, revising the league, and forcing the Boeotian 
cities to join it. When the aimy had done its 
work m Boeotia, its leturn to the Peloponnesus 
was beset by difficulties. To march through the 
Megaiid was dangerous, foi the Athenians held 
the passes, and had redoubled their precautions. 
And it was not safe to cross the Corinthian Gulf — 
the way by which they probably had come — foi 
Athenian vessels were now on the watch to inter- 
cept them. In this embarrassment they seem to have resolved to 
march straight upon Athens, where the people w’ere now engaged 
on the building of Long Walls from the city to the harbour. This 
course was probably suggested by an Athenian party of ohg-aichs, 
who were always abiding an opportunity to overthrow the democracy 
The Peloponnesian aimy advanced to Tanagia, near the Attic 
frontier ; but before they ciossed the borders the Athenians went 
foUh to meet them, 14,000 strong, including 1000 Arguves and 
some Thessalian cavahy. The banished statesman, Cimoii, now came 
to the Athenian camp, pitched on Boeotian soil, and sought leave 
to fight for his country-— against Sparta. The request was hastily 
leferred to the Council of Five liundred at Athens; it was not 
granted ; and all that Cmion could do was to exhort his partisans 
to fight valiantly. This act of Cimon piepaied the w'ay for his recall ; 
in the battle which followed, his friends fought so stubbornly that 
none of them suivived. There was great slaughter on both sides ; 
but the Thessalian horsemen deserted during the combat, and the 
Lacedaemonians gained the victory. But the battle saved Athens, 
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and the \ictoiy only enabled the victors to return by the Isthmus 
and cut down the fiuii tiees of the Megarid. 

Athens now desired to make a tuice with Sparta in oidei to gmin TmccitHtL 
time. No man was more fitted to compass this than the exile Cimon, Sparia , 
whose leceiit conduct had shown that he was the foe of the foes 
Athens, e\en if those foes were vSpaitans. The people, at the 
instance of Peiicles, passed a decree lecalling him , but when Cimon 
had negotiated the tuice, he withdrew^ to a distance fiom Athens, with 
a tact w'hich w^e might hardly have expected. 

The Lacedaemonians celebrated their victory by a golden shield Conquest of 
wdiich they set above the gable of the new' temple of Zeus in the aitis Boeotia 
of Olympia, as a gift from the spoils of Tanagia But the \ictoiy did 
not even secuie Boeotia Two months after the battle, the Athenians 
made an expedition into Boeotia under the command of Myronides. 

A decisive battle was fought at Oenophyta, and the Athenians became Buttle of 
masters of the w'hole land except Thebes. The Boeotian cities w'eie Otnophyta, 
not eni oiled in the maritime Confedeiacy of Delos, but their depend- f ^ v 
ence on Athens was expressed in the obligation of furnishing contin- 
gents to her aimies. At the same time the Phocians enteied into 
the alliance of Athens, and the Opuntian Locrians were constrained 
to acknowledge her supremacy. Such weie the consequences of 
Oenophyta and Tanagra. Athens could now quietly complete the 
building of her Long Walls. 

These biilliant successes were crowmed, as we have seen, by the 
captuie of Aegina ; and probably about the same time the acquisition 
of Troezen gave the Athenians an impoitant post on the Aigolic 
shore. But in the far south their arms W'cre not so prospcious Failure 
Since the capture of Memphis, no success seems to have been gamed, 
and the White Castle still held out After an ineffectual attempt 
to induce Sparta to cause a diveision by invading Attica, king 
Artaxerxes sent a large army to Egypt under Megabyzus, who was 456 b c 
supported by a Phoenician fleet. Having w^on a battle, he drove the 
Greeks out of Memphis and shut them up in Prosopitis, an island 
foimed by a canal which inteisected the Canopic and Sebennytic 
channels of the Nile. Here he blockaded them for eig’hteen months. 

At last he diained the canal and turned aside the w^ater, so that the 454 b c. 
Greek ships w^eie left high and dry, and almost the whole island was 
reconnected wntli the banks. Thus the Persians were able to march 
across to the island. The Greeks having burned their ships retreated 
to Byblos, where they capitulated to Megabyzus and were allow^ed to 
depart. A tedious march bi ought them to friendly Gyrene, where 
they found means of returning to their homes. Inaios who kindled 
the revolt was crucified, though his life had been spaied by the tei'ms 
of the capitulation. Soon afterwards a relief squadron of fifty triremes 
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n lined from Athens It ^vas attacked by die poweifiil I’hoenician 
fleet in the IMcndcbian mouth of the Nile, and only a few ships 
escaped. The Eeisian autlunity w^as icstoied thiou^hout lh(‘ land, 
the Jay foi Gieek contiol of E;4ypt had not yet come 

Rut though the Athenians lost ships and treasine in this daiuig, 
ill-fated entcipiise, then empue was now at the height of its powei. 
They were even able to make the disaster in Egypt a pietext foi con- 
veiting the Delian confedeiacy into an undisguised Athenian empue 
The tiiumphant Persian fleet might sail into the Aegean sea; Delos 
was not a safe tieasuiy ; the funds of the league must be icmoved to 
the Athenian Acropolis. 

The empue of Athens now included a continental as well as a 
maiitime dominion The Uvo coimtiics wTich marched on hei 
froutieis, Boeotia and Megaia, had become her subjects. Beyond 
Boeotia, her dominion extended ovei Idiocis and Locrib to the pass of 
Thermopylae In Argms her mduence was piedommant, Aegma had 
been added to her Aegean empire, the ships of Aegma to her navy. 
Through the subjection of Megara, the conquest of Aegma, and the 
captuie of Tioezen, the Saronic bay had almost been converted into 
an Attic lake. 

The gieat commercial city of the isthmus was the chief and most 
dangeiOLis enemy of Athens, and the next object of the policy of 
Pericles was to convert the Coiinthian Gulf into an Attic lake also, 
and so hem m Corinth on both hei seas. The possession of the 
Megaiid and Boeotia, and especially the station at Naupactus, gave 
Athens control of the noithcin shores of the gulf, from within the 
gate up to the isthmus But the southern seaboard was still entirely 
Peloponnesian ; and outside the gate, on the Acarnanian coast, there 
were posts which ought to be secured. The general Tolmides made 
a beginning by capturing the Coiinthian colony Chalcis, opposite 
Patiae. Then Pericles himself conducted an expedition to continue 
the work of Tolmides. Having faded to reduce Sicyon he laid siege 
to Ocniadae, an important and strong -walled mart on the Acarnanian 
coast, but was unable to lake it. Though no military success was 
gained, the expedition created a sensation, and it seems to have led 
to the adhesion of the Achaean cities to the Athenian alliance It is 
ceitam at least that shortly afterwards Achaca was an Athenian 
dependency ; and for a few years Athenian vessels could sail with a 
sense of dominion in the Corinthian as well as in the Saionic bay 

Sect. 3. Conclusion of Peace with Persia 

The waifaie of recent years had been an enormous strain on the 
rcsouices of Athens, and it was found necessary to inciease the 
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bill den of tiibutc imposed on hei allies She wanted a lelief fiom 
the strain, but aftei the expedition of Pencles three or four years 
elapsed befoie peace was concluded Duiing that interval there I'tro <•’ 

bceins to have been by mutual consent of the combat.ints a cessa- Tnue 
tion fiom militaiy opeiations Lacedaemon and Aigos fiist con- rhury 
eluded a treaty of peace for thiity years ; and then Cimon, who had 
returned to Athens, negotiated a truce, wdiich was fixed foi fucycais, 
between the Athenians and Peloponnesians. s/ar^a, 

As soon as the peace was arranged, Athens and hei allies vveie 452-1 b l 
able to lesume their vvarfaie against Peisia, and to no man could 
that vvaifare be more safely or fitly enti Listed than to the hcio of the 
Eurymedon riv^ei. Pericles may have been well pleased to use Pendes 
Cimon’s mihtaiy expeiiencc , and an amicable aiiangement seems to iindLimi> 7 i 
have been made, Cimon undei taking not to mtcifeie with the policy 
of Pencles Gossip said that CimoiTb sister had much to do with 
bimg-ing to pass the leconciliation. “The charms as well as the 
intrigues of Elpimce app eat to have figured conspicuously in the 
memoirs of Athenian biographers ' they were employed by one paity 
as a means of calumniating Cimon, by the othei for discrediting 
Pericles.’' ^ But we need not heed the gossip. Women played no 
part in the history of Athena’s city. 

The Phoenician fleet, which had put down the Egyptian lebellion, Campaign 
was afterwards sent to re-establish the authority of Aitaxerxes in the Cypra% 
island of Cyprus ; and accordingly Cimon 
sailed thither with a squadron of 200 vessels. 

He detached sixty to help a pnncelet wdto 
had succeeded in defying the Persians m the 
fens of the Delta of the Nile ; for the 
Athenians, even after their calamity, had not 
entirely abandoned the thought of Egyptian 
conquest Then he laid siege to Cition. It 
was the last enterprise of the man wfiio had 
conducted the wai agminst Persia ever since 
the battle of Mycale He died during the 
blockade ; and his death maiks the beginning 
of a new period m which hostilities between 
Gieek and Peisian slumber. But one final success w'as gained. 

Raising the siege of Cition, because there w^as no food, the fleet 
arrived off Salamis, and the Giecks gained a double victoiy by 
sea and land over the Phoenician and Ciiician ships. 

But this victory did not encouz’age the Athenians to continue the Necessity cj 
war. We have no glimpse of the counsels of their statesmen at this 
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moment, but the fa^ts of the situation enable us to undeistand then 
lesolution to make peace with ilie Gieat King The events of recent 
yeais had pio\ed to them that U was beyond the stiengtli of Alhenb 
to cany on war at tlic same time, in any effectual way, ^\ltll the 
common enemy of all the Giecks and with her iumIs among the 
Gieeks themsehes. It was therefore necessaiy to choose between 
peace with lAisia and peace m Gieece But an cnduiing peace in 
Gieece could only be puichased by the suiiendei of those successes 
which Athens had lately gamed. Coiinth w'ould nevci acquiesce, 
until she had warn back her old ])iedommant position m hei w^cstcin 
gulf; so long as she w^as hemmed m, as Athens had hemmed her 
m, she wa)uld inevitably seue any favouiablc hour to stiike for her 
lelcase Some Athenian politicians would ha\c been leady to 
ictieat fiom the positions which had been leccntly seized and of 
w'hich the occupation was most galling to Coiinth But Pericles, 
who had won those positions, wais a strong impenahsL The aim 
of his statesmanship was to mciease the Athenian empiie and to 
spiead the political influence of Athens wathin the bordeis of Greece. 
ITe w'as unwilling to let any pait of her empire go, for the sake of 
earning new^ successes against the baibaiian. The death of Cimon, 
who had been the soul of the Persian wsai, may have helped Pericles 
to carry thiongh his determination to biing that war to an end. 
And the Great King on liis side was disposed to negotiate ; foi the 
Greek victoiy of Cypnan Sakimis had been followed by a levolt of 
Megaby/us, the geneial who had quelled the msuircction of Egypt. 

Accordingly peace w^as made with Persia. There is a dark mist 
about the negotiations, so daik that it has been questioned whether 
a formal txeaty was ever concluded. But there can be no reasonable 
doubt that Athens came to an understanding with Artaxerxes, and 
that peace ensued ; and it is equally certain that there w^as a definite 
contract, by which Persia undeitook not to send ships of w^ai into 
the Aegean, and Athens gave a similar pledge seeming the coasts of 
the Persian empire against attack An embassy from Athens and 
her allies must have waited on the Great King at Susa; and the 
terms of the aiiangement must ha\e been put in wTiling. But, on 
the other hand, there was no treaty as between tw^o Greek states. 
The Great King would never have consented to treat either with a 
Greek city or a federation of Cheek cities as an equal. And he 
certainly did not stoop to the humiliation of formally acknowledging 
the independence of the Greek cities of Asia It was enough that 
he should graciously promise to make certain concessions. But, 
'whatever were the diplomatic forms of the agieement, both paities 
meant peace, and peace was maintained. It has been called the 
Peace of Callias ; and w’c have a record which makes it probable 
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that the chief ambassador ^^as Calhas, the ludiest man at AlhenSj 
and the husband of Cimon's sjstci. 

The hist act in the stiife of Gieece and Persia thus closes. All oj 

the cities of Hellas which had come undei baibarian sway had been nek and 
reunited to the woilcl of fiee Hellenic states ; except in one out1)ing 
corner The Gieek cities of C)piu& weie lett to struggle \\ith the 
Phoenicians as best they might , and the Phoenicians soon got the Pmvletu'i 
upper hand and held it for many teats. They liied to extupate 
Gieek cuihsation fiom the island; but Gieck civilisation was 
liaidy giowth, and we shall heieaftei see Gieck dynasties again m 
power. 


Sect, 4. Athenian Reverses, The Thirty Years’ Peace 

The peace with Persia, however, was not followed by {uither A/kef/s 
Athenian expansion within the defined limits , on the contiaiy, some 
of the most lecent acquisitions of the Athenian empire began 
to fall aw'ay, Oichomenus and Chaeionea and some othci towuts 
in w’estetn Boeotia w'eie seized by exiled oligarchs , and it was 
necessaiy for Athens to intervene promptly. The general Tolmides 
w^ent forth wuth a wdiolly inadequate number of tioops. He took 
and gaiiisonecl Chaeronea, but did not attempt Orchomenus. On 
his -way home he wxxs set upon by the exiles from Orchomenus and Battle of 
some others, m the neighbourhood of Coronea, and defeated He Coionui, 
w^as himself slam ; many of the hopiites were taken prisoners ; ^ ^ 

and the Athenians in oider to obtain then release resigned Boeotia. 

Thus the battle of Coionea undid the work of Oenophyta. 

Athens had little leason to icgiet this loss , for dominion in 
Boeotia was not really conducive to the consolidation of her empiie. 

To maintain control over the numerous cily-stales of the Boeotian 
country would have been a constant stiam on hei militaiy le- 
sources, winch wmuld hardly have been lemunerative The loss of 
Boeotia w^as followed by the loss of Phocis and Locris. It w'as 
strange enough that Phocis should fall away. A few^ yeais bcfoie the 
Phodans had taken possession of Delphi. The Spartans had sent Sacred 
an army to rescue the shiine fiom then hands, and give it back to 
the Delphians ; but as soon as the Spaitans had gone, an Athenian ^ 
army came, led by Pericles, and restoied the sanctuaiy to the 
Phocians. It was a Sacred War, but so conducted that it did not 
make a bieach of the Five Years’ Truce Yet, although their 
position at Delphi seemed to depend on the suppoit of Athens, the 
Phocians now deserted her alliance. The change w^as due to an 
oligaichical reaction in the Phocian cities, consequent on the 
oligarchical rising in Boeotia. 
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The defeat of Coionea dimmed the piestige of Athenian aiins ; 
and btill moie senous lesuits ensued Euboea and Mei^aia levolted 
at the same moment; hetc too oligandncal parlies were at \\oik 
J^ericleS;, who was a Geneial, immediately went to Euboea with the 
legiments of seven of the tubes, while those of the lemammg thiee 
maiched into the IMcgand But he had no sooner reached the 
island than he was overtaken by the news that the garrison m the 
city of Tvlegaia had been massacred and that a Peloponnesian 
at my was ihicatening- Attica. Pie promptly returned, and his hist 
object wvis to unite his forces wdth the troops m the Plegaiid, which 
w'eie under the command of Andocides But king Pleistoanax 
and the Lacedaemonians W'ere, betw^een them, comm^inding the east 
coast -load Andocides wars compelled to leturn to Attica by 
creeping round the coiner of the Corinthian Gulf at Aegosthenae 
and passing through Bocotia. The tioops w^ere guided by a man 
of Megaia named Pythion, and the giatitude of the three tubes 
whom he saved by leading them from Pagae, through Bocotia, 
to Athens” was recorded on his funeral monument The stone 
has suivived, and the verses written upon it are a touching re- 
miniscence of a moment of great peiil. But w’hcn the whole army 
united in Attica, the peril was passed. The return of Pericles had 
disconcerted king Pleistoanax, who commanded the Lacedaemonians, 
and having advanced only as far as the Thriasian plain he wnthdiew, 
deeming it useless to strike at Athens. Pericles was thus set fiee to 
carry out the reduction of Euboea. Histiaea, the city in the north 
of the island, was most hardly dealt with, probably because her 
resistance was most obstinate ; the people were driven out, their 
teiritory annexed to Athens ; and the new settlement of Oreos took 
the place of Histiaea. In other cases the position of each state was 
settled by an agreement; and the arrangements wdnch weic made 
with Chalcis are still pieserved on stone. The alarm of the Athenians 
is reflected in 1 eductions of tribute which they allowed to then 
subject states ; they feared that the example of Euboea might spread. 
The truce of five years w^as now approaching its end, and peace w^as 
felt to be so indispcnsalfle that they resigned themselves to purchas- 
ing a more durable treaty by considerable concessions. They had 
lost Megara, but they still held the two ports, Nisaea and Pagae. 
These, as well as Achaea, they agreed to surrendei, and on this 
basis a peace w^as concluded for thirty years between the Athenians 
and the Peloponnesians. All the allies of both sides w^ere enumerated 
in the tieaty, and it was stipulated that neither Athens nor 
Lacedaemon w^as to admit into her alliance an ally of the other, 
wdiilc neutral states might join whichever alliance they chose. 

It was a hunniialing peace for Athens, and peiliaps would not 
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hcue been concluded but foi the alaim which Iiad been caused by 
the inroad of the Pcloi^onnesians into Attic teiritoiy. While the loss 
of Eoeotia was piobably a gam, and the cxacualion of Achaea might 
be lightly enduied, the loss of the Megand was a serious blow. P'or, 
while Athens held the long walls and the passes of Geianea, she 
had complete immunity from Peloponnesian m\asions of hci soil 
Henceforth Attica wms ahvays exposed to such aggiessions. Besides 
this, her position in the Cnsaean Gulf was gieatly weakened. The 
attempt wLich she had made to win a land-empiie had succeeded 
only for a brief space ; the lesson was that she must devote hei 
wLoIe encigy to maintaining her maiilimc dominion. It w^as a gloomy 
moment foi the Athenians ; and it must have required all the tact and 
eloquence of Pericles to restore the shaken confidence and revive the 
drooping spirits. Euboea at all events was safe, and men might 
look back over sixty years to that victory wdiich had been wmn by ^oysc.f 
their ancestors, in a critical hour, over a joint attack of the Boeotians 
and Chalcidians, On that occasion a tithe of the spoil had been 
dedicated to Athena. Pencles now set up a bronze chariot wnlh this 
tithe, and so associated the earlier victory with his own. The 
parallel was close, for the rebellion of Euboea had been mainly 
instigated by the Boeotian oligarchs who freed their own land from 
Athenian control. The marble base on which the chariot stood, on 
the Acropolis, has been found, and a few letters of the inscribed verses, 
which Herodotus read and copied, can be made out. The recollec- 
tion that the sons of the Athenians “ quenched the insolence of the 
Boeotians, as those verses have it, was indeed the only consolation 
that could be offered for the defeat of Coionea. While he made the 
most of the reduction of Euboea, Pericles may have also dwelt on 
the prospects of the Attic sea-empire. He may have elated them 
by words such as he is reported to have used at a later moment of 
despondency. Of the two divisions of the rvorld accessible to man, 
the land and the sea, there is one bf which you are absolute masters, 
and have, or may ha\e, the dominion to any extent you please. 

Neither the Great King nor any nation on earth can hinder a navy 
like yours from penetrating whithersoever you choose to sail,” ^ 

Sect. 5, The Imperialism of Pericles, and the 
Opposition to his Policy 

The cities of the Athenian alliance might have claimed, when 
the Persian war was ended, that the “ Confederacy ” should be broken 
up and that they should resume their oiiginal and rightful freedom. 


^ Thucydides, ii. 62 (transl Jowett). 
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The fair answer to lh\h ( Liim would have been, that peace had indeed 
come, but that it \^ouId endure only bO long as a powei was main- 
tained stiong enough to stand up against the might of Peisia 
Dissohe the Confederacy, and the cities will se\cially and speedily 
become the piey of the baibarian. Uutmany case, the Confedeiacy 
had become an Empire, and Athens was in the full caieei of an 
ambitions ^'impeiialist” state The tiibutes wdiich she imposed on hei 
subjects weie probably not oppiessivc, and were constantly levised ; 
when the Five Years’ Tiiice was about to be concluded, she reduced 
the tribute, which had been mcieased under tlie stress of the wai, to 
its foimcr amount She did not foice her own coinage upon her 
subjects ; e\eiy city might have its own mint, and most of them had. 
Ikit theie was much that was galling m her empire, to communities 
in which the love of freedom was strongly developed. The revolt 
and reduction of Euboea showed in its undisguised shape the laile of 
might. It must however be lemembeied, m judging of the feelings 
of the cities towards their mistress, that m neaily eveiy city thcie 
were an oligaichical and a democratical pait3% The demociacy was 
suppoitcd by Athens and was generally friendly to her ; the oligarchs 
were always on the watch for an opportunity to rebel. And for this 
leason, a revolt rs not rn itself evidence that Athens was unpopular 
among her allies The Canan and Lycian cities began to fall away 
after the peace with Tcisia ; ^ but most of them were only superficially 
Hellenized, and Athens let them go, not thinking it worth while to 
take measures for letammg her control of them, 

Pericles had been the guide of the Athenian people in the recent 
war ; his counsels had directed their imperial policy. But that policy 
had not been unchallenged ; his leadership had not been unopposed. 
There was a strong oligarchical paity at Athens which not only disliked 
the democracy of their city, but arraigned her empire. Most of this 
party attacked the imperialist policy of Pericles purely from party 
motives, and for the purpose of attacking^ him , but there was one 
man at least who may claim the credit of having honestly espoused 
the cause of the allied cities ag-ainst the unscrupulous selfishness of 
his own city. Tins was Thucydides, the son of IVIelesias, a man who 
had connexions with many of the allies. He maintained that the 
tnbute should be reserved exclusively for the purpose for which itvas 
levied, the defence of Greece against Persia, and that Athens had no 
light to spend it on other things, especially on things which concerned 
herself alone, and did not benefit the cities. It was an injustice 
that these cities should have to defray any part of the costs of an 
Athenian campaign in Bocoiia or of a new temple in Athens. This 

^ The Canan tnbute-distiict existed only for four yeais, 443-2 — 439-8 R.c. ; 
the lemnant of the Canan cities veic then added to the Ionian district. 
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was a just \icwv, but justice is never entiiely compatible with the 
grow'th of a country to political gicatness, and Policies was I'esohed 
to make his countiy gicat at all hazards. Foi this purpose his prdicy 
towaids the allied cities w'as — in a phrase which seems to have been 
his own — “to keep them well m hand ’ It is pleasant to find that 
voices w^eie raised against his unscrupulous impeiialism. 

The more extreme section of the party wLich suppoited Thucy- 
dides wmuld not have hesitated to betray Athens into the hands of 
her foes for the sake of overthrowing the democracy. They had 
tried to do this at the lime of the battle of Tanagra Much less 
would they have scrupled to give secict help to the oligai chical parties Oh^qa}ciu- 
wLich worked against Athenian rule in the subject cities. Oligarchy cal jm tics 

had raised its head m many places during the Five Years^ Truce. 
Oligarchical movements had led to the loss of Boeotia ; oligai chical 
movements had caused the revolts of Megara and Euboea , oligai chy 
had even prevailed m Phocis. There can be little doubt that this 
widespread oligarchical activity had its echo m Athens ; and that in 
these years the paity opposed to Pericles was loud and aggressive 
He met that opposition with remaikable dexterity. He introduced a 
new policy, which, while it w^as thoroughly imperialist, was so popular 
at Athens that his adversaries were silenced. 

Among the measures which Pericles initiated to strengthen the Thf om- 
empire of his city, none w^as more important in its results than the 
system of settling Athenian citizens abroad. Like measures of many 
great statesmen, this policy effected the solution of tw^o diverse 
problems. The colonies which w^ere thus sent to diffeient parts of the 
empire, seived asgariisons in the lands of subject allies, and they also 
helped to provide for part of the superfluous population of Athens. 

The first of these Peridean clenicJiics was established m the Thracian Co/omsa- 
Chersonese, under the personal supervision of Pericles himself Lands 
were bought from the allied cities of the peninsula, and a thousand 
Athenian citizens, chiefly of the poor and unemployed, were allotted c 

farms and assigned to the several cities. The payment for the land 
was made m the shape of a reduction of the tribute. At the same 
time Pericles restored the wall which Miltiades had built across the 
isthmus, to protect the countiy against the Thracians; in view of 
the rising power of the Thracian prince Teres, this precaution w^as 
wise. 

The out-settlements m the Chersonese — which weie probably fol- 
low^ed by out-settlements in Lemnos and Imbros, the island warders of 
the gate of the Propontis — ivere the most important of all. The same Ckmcktes 
policy was at the same time adopted in Euboea and some of the 

• * ♦ ^ ♦ • xS (tJCOS 

islands of the Aegean, and in a mysteiious place, the Thiacian Brea, 
which probably lay west of the Strymon. The oiigmal act of the 447 
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colonibation of JU'ca has been pteserv'ed, and the proMsinn that all 
the settlers shall belong to the two pooiest classes of the people, on 
the Solonian classification, illustiates the character of the Fenclean 
cleruchics The policy was naturally popular at Athens, since it 
piovidcd foi thousands of unemployed ho cumbered the sheets ; 
and perhaps it may be legaided as one of the happiest stiokes devised 
by Pendes for mcicasing his ascendency and confounding his oppo- 
nents Hut It was a policy which was higdily unpopular among the 
allies, in ivliose tciritones the settlements were made ; and it gave 
pel haps moie dissatisfaction than any other feature of Athenian rule. 

]\rost Athenian citi/cns were naturally allured by a policy of cv 
pansion which made their city gicat and powerful without exacting 
heavy saciifices fiom themsches. The day had not yet come when 
they wcic unwilling to undeitakc military service, and they were 
content as long as the cost of maintaining the empire did not tax 
their purses The cmpiie fuithered the extension of their tiade, 
and increased their prospeiity. The average Athenian buigher 
was not hindered by his own full measure of freedom from being 
willing to pi ess, with as little scruple as any tyrant, the yoke of his 
city upon the necks of other communities. So long as the profits 
of em})iie were many and its burdens light, the Athenian demociacy 
would feel few searching's of heart in adopting the imperialism of 
Penclcs. 

That imperialism was indeed of a lofty kind. The aim of the 
statesman who guided the destinies of Athens m these days of her 
gieatness was to make her the queen of Hellas ; to spread her sway 
on the mainland as well as beyond the seas ; and to make her 
political influence felt m those stales wdnch it wmuld have been unwnse 
and perhaps impossible to draw within the borders of her empire. 
The full achievement of this ideal would have meant the union of all 
the Greeks, an union held together by the power of Athens, but having 
a natuial suppoil in a common religion, common traditions, common 
customs, and a common language. 

Shortly hefoie the loss of JBoeotia through the defeat of Coronea, 
Athens addressed to Greece an open declaration of licr Panhellcnic 
ambition. She invited the Greek states to send representatives to an 
Hellenic congress at Athens, for the purpose of discussing ceitain 
malteis of common interest. To restore the temples which had 
been burned by the Tcisians, to pay the votive offeiings which were 
due to the gods for the great dcliveiaiice, and to take common 
raeasuies for clearing the seas of piracy ; — this was the piogramme 
which Athens proposed to the consideration of Greece. The invita- 
tion did not go to the west, for the Italiots and Siceliots were not 
directly concerned in the Persian war, but it went to all the cities of 
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old Giecce, and to the cities and islands \\hich belonged to the 
xAthenian empiie If the congress had taken place it would have 
inaugurated an amphictiony of all PlellaSj and Athens would have been 
the centie of this vast leligious union It was a sublime project, but 
it could not be It was not to be expected that Sparta would fall in 
with a piojcct w'hich, however noble and pious it sounded, might 
tempt 01 help Athens to stiike out new and pciilous paths of ambition 
and aggiandisement The Athenian envoys were lebuffcd m the 'J 7 ie 
l^cloponnesus, and the plan fell through Immediately aftei this, anntaiion 
the revolution m Boeotia deprived xAthens of her empiie on the 
mainland. 


Sect. 6. The RestcRx^tion of the Temples 

It remained then for xAthens to carry out that pait of the pio- The 
giamme which concerned heiself, and lestoic m gi eater splondoui motive 
the temples of her city and her land We shall mi^s the meaning of 
the aichitcctmal monuments which now began to rise undei the 
direction and influence of Peiicles, if we do not cleaiiy giasp their 
historical motive, and recognise their immediate connexion with the Pender, 
Persian war. It de\olved upon the city, as a religious duty, to make 
good the injuries which the barbarian had inflicted upon the habitations 
of her gods, and fully to pay her debt of gratitude to heaven for the 
) defeat of the Mede. And seeing that Athens had won hei gieat 
empire through that defeat, the gods might -well expect that she 
would perform this duly on no small scale and m no niggardly spnit. 

In this, above all, was the greatness of Pericles displayed, that he 
discerned the importance of performing it on a giand scale. He 
recognised that the city by ennobling the houses of her gods would 
ennoble herself ; and that she could express her own might and her 
ideals in no woithier way than by the election of beautiful temples. 

HiS architectural plans went farther than this, and we can see that 
he was influenced by the example of the Pisistratids ; but the chief 
buildings of the Penclean age, it should always be remembered, were, 
like the Athenian empire itself, the direct consequence of the Persian 
invasion. 

Of the monuments which In the course of twenty years changed 450- 30 i? c. 
the appeal ance of the ^Acropolis, one of the first was a gigantic 
statue of Athena, wrought m bronze The goddess stood near the " At/iena 
west brow of her own hill, looking south-westward, and her helmet 
and the tip of her lance flashing in the sun could be seen far off at sea. 

But nothing was so pressing as to can7 to completion the new house 
of the goddess, which had been begun in the days of Themistocles 
and never finished. The work was now i*esumecl on the same site, 
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and the same foundations ; but it was icsumcd on an entiiely diffeient Templ,^ of 
plan, which was diawn up by the gifted aichitect Ictinus The new 
temple was slightly broaclei but consideiably shorter than it would 
have been if the old design had been earned out, aiid instead of -y 
foreign Paiian marble, native Attic from the qiianies of Penteheus finnhed 
was employed Callicrates, another expeit aichitcct, superintended 43^ ^ 
the execution of the plan which Ictinus had conceived. It is not 
within oiii province to enter heic into the architectuial beauties of 
this perfect Doiian temple, which came afterwaids to be generally 
known as the Parthenon. The building contained two rooms, between 
which there w'as no communication The eastern loom into wdiich 
one entered from the pronaos was the temple piopei, and contained 
the statue of the goddess. It w^as about a hundred feet long, and 
was hence officially called the Hccatompedos, The door of the 
small w’estern room w^as on the w'cst side of the temple This 
chamber wxas peihaps designed for the habitation of invisible maidens 
w’ho attend the maiden goddess; it is at least certain that it was 
called the Parthenon, It is easy to imagine how' a w'Oid wdiich 
designated as the room of the Maidens pait of the house of the 
Maiden, could soon come to be associated popularly with the whole 
building, and the name Parthenon came to mean for the oidinary 
ear, in defiance of official usage, the temple of Athena Parthenos, and 
not the chamber of her vngins. 

The goddess stood in her dw elling, majestic and smiling, her The statue 
colossal figure arrayed in a golden robe, a helmet on her head, Attmm 
her right hand holding a golden Victory, and her left resting on hei ^yPhahas, 
shield, wdiile the snake Erichthonius was coiled at her feet. It w^as 
a wooden statue covcied with ivory and gold — ivory for the exposed 
flesh, gold for the lainient — and hence called chryselcpkaniine. It 
was wu'ouglit by the Athenian sculptor of genius w’ho has given his 
name to the plastic art of the Periclean age, Phidias, the son of 
Charmides He had already made his fame by another beautiful 
statue of the goddess of the city, which the out-settlers who w^eni forth 
to colonise Lemnos dedicated on the Acropolis. The Lemnian 
Athena w’as wrought in bionze and it rex^ealed Athena to her people 
in the guise of their friend, wdiile the image of the Parthenon showed 
her rather as their queen. Both these creations have perished, 
but copies have been preserved fiom which we can fiame some far- 
off idea of the sculptor’s woik. 

To Phidias too was entrusted the task of designing and cairying 
out those plastic decorations which were necessary to the completion 
of a great temple. With the metopes of the lofty entablature, from 
which Centaurs and Giants stood out m high relief, the great master 
had probably little to do. But in the tw’o pediments and on the 
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fiiejc which lan louncl the \\all of the temple, w'ltbm the colonnade, 
he left monuments of his i^enius and Ins skill, foi mankind to adore 
The triangle above the eastern poital was adorned with the scene of 
the both of Athena, who has sprung fioin the head of Zeus, at the 
iisiny of the sun and the settin^^ of the moon , and Ins the heavenly 
messengei w^as showm, goini^ foith to cairy the good news to the 
ends of the waoild. Ihe pediment of tlie western end was occupied 
with the passage m the life of the goddess, that specially appei tamed 



Fig III. — Athena and Hephaestus, on the frieze of the Parthenon 
(British Museum). 

to Attica — her triumph on the Acropolis in her contest with her rival 
Poseidon, for the lordship of the land. The olive which came foith 
fiom the earth by her enchantment was probably shown ; and we 
should like to believe that at the noithein and southern ends leclined 
the two liver gods, Eridanus and Ilisus, each at the side which was 
nearest his own winters. I'hc subject of the tvonderful fneze which 
encircled the temple from end to end w^as the most solemn of all the 
ceremonies wdiich the Athenians perfoimed in honour of their queen. 
At the great Panathcnaic festival, every fourth year, they went up in 
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long procession to her temple to present hei with a new lobe. The The Pup- 
advance of this piocession, staitmg from the western side, and ethenau 
moving simultaneously along the northern and southern sides, to 
meet at the eastern entrance, ivas vnidly shown on the fiieze of the 
Patthenon. Walking along the peiistyle and looking iipwaids, 
the spectator saw the Athenian knights — beautiful young men — on 
hoiseback, charioteeis, citizens on foot, musicians, kine and sheep 
led for saciihce, stately maidens with sacied vessels, the nine 
archons of the city, all advancing to the house of Athena where she 
entertains the celestials on her feast-day. The high gods are seated 
on thrones, Zeus on one side of Athena, Hephaestus on the other; 
and near the goddess is a peplos — peihaps the old peplos — in the 
hands of a priest. The western side of the frieze is still m its place, 
but the rest has been removed — the greater part to our own island. 

Athena Pohas had now two houses side by side on her bill For The old 
the old lestoied temple was not destroyed, nor was her old image 
removed from it. But in her character of Victory, yet another small 
habitation \vas built for her by the architect Callicrates, about the 
same time,i on the bastion which the hill throws out on its south- Temple of 
western side. It was an appiopriate spot for the house of Victory. AfliLtia 
The Athenian standing on that platform saw Salamis and Aegina 
near him ; his eye ranged along the Argolic coast, to the distant 
citadel of Corinth and the mountains of the Megaiid ; under the 
shadow of Victory he could lose himself in reveries of memory and 
dreams of hope. The motive of the temple, as a memorial of the 
Persian war, was written clear in the frieze. Whereas the sculptures 
of other temples of this period only alluded indirectly to that great 
struggle, by the representation of mythical wars — such as the war of 
Greek and Amazons, or of Lapiths and Centaurs, or of gods and 
giants ; on the frieze of Athena Nike a battle between the Greeks 
and Persians is portrayed. It is the battle of Plataea ; for Greeks 
are shown fighting m the Persian host. 

But there were othei shrines of other gods in Athens and Attica, The 
which had been wrecked by the Persians, and which weie now to be 
restored. From the west side of the Acropolis, as one looks down 
on the western quarter of the city, no building is so prominent, or tailed the 
can ever have been so prominent, as the Dorian temple of Pentelic Thescu 7 n) 
marble which crowns the hill of Colonus, and replaced an older 
temple of the limestone of Piraeus. It is the temple which ^^the 
sons of Hephaestus built for their sire, the god of handicraftsmen, 
who was always worshipped with special devotion at Athens — it is 
signihctmt that on the frieze of the Parthenon he sits next the lady 

^ An inscription, of c 450 a c , providing for the building of the temple and ^ 
altar, has been recently discovered. 




■Battle of Gieeks and Persians (Fiieze of Temple of Xike Apte. 
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of the land. This house of Hephaestus is the only Gieek temple 
that IS not a luin About the same tune, a maible tcmjile of Poseidon 7 hi Uwple 
I'ose on the extreme point of southern Attica, the piomontoiy ^]/ Su Ninth 
Sumum. The Persian invasion had piobably been fatal to the old 
temple of poios-stone, Heie the sea-god, ‘‘to whom men pray at 
Suniiim,” seems to have had his own house, looking do\\n upon his a/'ciTos ) 
own domain , he was not forced here, as on the Acropolis, to share 
a sanctuary with xAthena; but the goddess had a separate temple of 
her own hard by. 

At the other extremity of the Attic land, the shrmc of the The 
Xgoddesses of Eleusis had likevusc been destroyed by the barbarians TiIensiHien 
The rebuilding had been soon begun, but, like the new temple 
of Athena on the Aciopolis, the work had been discontinued owing 
to the claims of war on the revenue of the state. Under Peudes 
it was taken up again and completed ; Ictinus made the design 
and Coroebus canned it out. The new Hall of hlystciies was built 
of the dark stone of Eleusis , one side of it was foimed by the lock 
of the hill under which it was built ; and the stone steps aionnd the 
walls would have seated about 3000. As the place wnas close to 
the JMegarian frontier, a strong wall with towers was erected round 
the precincts of the shrine ; so that the place had the aspect of a 
fortress. 

These splendid buildings required a large outlay of money, and Opposition 
tlius gave the political opponents of Pericles a welcome handle 
against him. Thucydides w^as the leader of the outciy. He accused 
Pericles not merely of squandering the resources of the state which 
ought to be kept as a leseive for war, but of misappropriating the 
money of the Confedeiacy foi purely Athenian pui poses. Athens, it 
ivas said, was “like a vain woman, adorning- hei self with pendants of 
piecious stones, and statues, and temples that cost a thousand 
talents.’^ It is certainly true that some money was taken from 
the treasmy of the Hellenotamiae for the new buildings, but this 
was only a very small part of the cost, which was mainly defrayed 
by the tieasury of Athena and by the public treasury of Athens/ 

Theie was however a good case against Pericles both on grounds 
of policy and on grounds of justice. The plea for taking a part 
of the tribute (perhaps a sixtieth — besides the sixtieth which was 
consecrated to Athena) doubtless was that the restoration of Gieek 
temples destroyed by the Persians was a duty which devolved upon 
all the Greeks. But Pericles, with bold sophistry, argued that the 
allies had no reason to complain, so long as Athens defended them 
efficiently , this was the contract, and they had no right to interfere 
in her disposition of the funds. Three years after the Thirty Vears^ 

Peace, Thucydides thought that he could bring the question to an 
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anti lit a^L< d the people to adjudicate by the sheid. Bui the 
'/ pL-.ipic \oi. (i ibi tin o^tiacism of Thuc)dides, and henceforwaid 

Beiicit- had no opponent of influence to thwait his policy oi cross 
hi=. \.ay The buddings alteady be^un could now be continued 
V. iiuuui cnticisni and new \^o!ks could be undei taken. A gieat Flail 
of -Music oi intended for the musical contests which had 

lecenti) bem added to the Panathenaic celebrations, was now 
erected on tsie east ^lde of the Theatre of I^ionysus. Its roof, made 
of the mast= and \aid-aim5 of captuied Persian ships, was pointed 
iilce a tent, and wits compaied it to the helmet of Pei ides the 
f f stniteeos. '‘Tile tnal by sherd is o\er/’ says some one m a play 

winch the comic jioet Cratinus put on the stage at this time; “so 
heie conus Pencks, our peak-headed Zeus, with the Odeon set on 
ins crown 

Though Cimon, when he constiucted the southern wall of the 
ih Aciopohs, also budt a new entiance-gate facing south-west waid, it 
was too small and unimposmg to lelieve the frowning aspect of the 
walled hill A more worthy approach, woithy of the Paithenon, was 
de\ised by the architect Mnesides and met the approbation of 
Pencles. The buildings designed by Mnesides occupied the whole 
west side of .the hill In the centre, on the brow of the height and 
facing westward, wus to be the entrance with five gates, and on 
either side of this tw^o vast columned halls — reaching to the north and 
south blinks of the hill — m ^vhich the Athenians could walk sheltered 
from sun and ram. Thrown out on the projecting cliffs in fiont of 
these halls weie to be two spacious wings, flanking the ascent to the 
cential gate. But the plan of Mnesides took no account of the 
sanctuaries on the south-w'eslein part of the Acropolis, on which Ins 
new buddings would encroach. The southern colonnade would have 
cut short the piecmct of Artemis Biauronia and the adjacent 
southern wing would have infringed on the enclosure of Athena Nike. 
On the north side there were no such impediments. The priests of 
these goddesses laised objections to the execution of the architect’s 
plan at the expense of their sacred precincts, and in consequence the 
grand idea of Mnesides was only partly earned out. But even after 
the building had been begun, Pericles and his architect never 
abandoned the hope that the sciuples of the priests might ultimately 
be overcome; and, while they omitted altogether the southein 
colonnade and reduced the pioportions of the southein wing, they 
built in such a way that at some future time the structure might be 
easily enlaiged to the measures of the original design. On the 
northern side, too, the idea of Mnesides w^as not completed, but for 
a difteienl reason. The coveied colonnade was never built; it was 
left to the last, and, when the time came, Athens was threatened by 
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a gieat ^^ar, and deemed it lm^\ise to undeitake any fuither outlay on 
building. But the noith-westcin ^\lng■ ^\as built and was adorned 
with paintmgb The gieatest paintings that Athens possessed ^\ele 
however not on the hill but in buildings below , and they belonged 
to a somewhat eailier age. It was Cinion who bi ought Polygnotus Polygnotta 
of Thasos to Athens, and it Avas when Cimon was in power that he, 
in collaboiation wuth Micon, anothei eminent painter, decoiated with ^ ^ 

life-size frescoes the new Theseum and the Anaceum, on the noith Poectle 
side of the Aciopohs, and the walls of the Painted Portico m the 
market-place We have already cast a glance at the pictuie of the 
Battle of Marathon. The most famous of the pictuies of the 
Thasian master w^as executed, after he had left Athens, for the specch- 
hall of the Cmdians at Delphi. Its subject w’as the undeiwoild 
visited by Odysseus. 

If It w'as vain for Athens to hope that Greece w ould yield her any 
foimal acknowledgment of headship, she might at all events have the 
triumph of exciting intellectual influence even m the lands which 
were least ready to admit her claims. And in the field of ait she 
paitly fulfilled the ambition of Pericles, w^ho, when he could not 
make her the queen, desired that she should be the mstiuctress, of 


Hellas. When Phidias had completed the great 
statue of Athena in gold and ivory, and had 
seen it set up in the new temple, he went forth, 
invited by the men of Elis, to make the image X 
for the temple of Zeus at Olympia. For five 
yeais m his workshop in the Altis the Athenian 
sculptor wrought at the “great chryselephantine 
god,” and the colossal image which came from 
his hands w’as probably the highest creation ever 
acbie\ed by the plastic ait of Greece. The Pan- 
hellenic god, seated on a lofty thione, and clad 
m a golden robe, held a Victory in his right (obveise) Seated 
hand, a sceptre m his left. He was beaided, Zeus with eagle 



Phidias 
goes to 
Olympia, 
c *138 


and his hair w^as wu'eathed wuth a branch of olive. 


Many have borne witness to the impression which the serene aspect 
of this manifest divinity always produced upon the lieait of the 
beholder. “ Let a man sick and weaiy in his soul, wdio has 


passed through many distresses and sorrow^s, whose pillow is un- 
visited by kindly sleep, stand in fiont of this image ; he will, I deem, 
forget all the terrors and troubles of human life ” An Athenian had 
wrought, for one of the two great centres of Hellenic religion, the 


most sublime expression of the Greek ideal of godhead. Nor was ^ 
Phidias the only Athenian artist who worked abroad , we also find the of Apollo at 
architect Ictinus engaged in designing temples in the Peloponnesus. Phigaiia,) 
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Sect. 7 Thjc Piraeus Growth of Athenivn Trade 

The Pitaeus had giown enoimously since it had been fortified by The 
Themistocles ; it \\as now one of the gieat ports and cheaping-towns 
‘‘ in the midst of Hellas/' and Pericles took in hand to make it a 
gieater and fauer place Theie was one weak point in the common 
defences of Piiacus and Athens. Between Munychia and the 
extieme end of the southern wall which ran down to the stiand of 
Phalcion, theie Avas an unfortified piece of marshy shore, whcie an 
enemy might land at night. This defect might have been lemedied 
by building a cross-wall, but a tvholly diffeient plan Avas adopted 
A new long wall was built, itinnmg paiallel and close to the The middle 
noithern wall, and, like it, joining the fortification of Piraeus with the 
“upper city,’’ as Athens was locally called. The southein or 
Phaleion w^all consequently ceased to be pait of the system of 
defence and w^as allowed to fall into disrepaii Round the thiee 
harbouis shipsteacls w^eie constructed, in which the vessels could 
he high and diy ; and on the wharfs and quays new storehouses and 
buildings of sundry kinds aiose for the convenience of shipping and 
trade. On the east side of the gieat Harbour the chief traffic w*as 
carried on in the Place of Commerce. This mart was marked off by Em-pormi, 
boundary stones, some of which are still pieserved, and w^as subject 
to the control of a special board of officers. The most famous of the 
buildings in the Place of Commerce w^as the colonnade known as the 
Deigma or Show -place, where mei chants showed their w^aies. But 
Pericles was not content with the election of new buildings ; the 
whole town, which crept up the slopes of Munychia from the quays 
of the great liarboui, w'as laid out on a completely new system, 
which created considerable interest in Greece. It was the rectangular 
system, on which the mam sheets lun parallel and are cut by cross 
stieets at right angles. The Piraeus w^as the first towm in Europe 
wheie this plan was adopted, which we now see earned out on a 
large scale in many modern cities. The idea w^as due to Hippo- 
damus, an architect of Miletus, a man of a speculative as well as 
practical turn, wffio tried with less success to apply his principles 
of symmetry to politics, and sketched the scheme of a model state 
whose institutions were as precisely coi related as the streets of his 
model town. 

The increase of Athenian trade was largely due to the decline of 
the merchant cities of Ionia, as well as to the blow which was struck to 
Phoenician commerce by the victory of Greece over Persia. The 
decay of Ionian commerce is strikingly lefiected in the tribute-records 
of the Athenian Confederacy, where the small sums paid by the 
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Innuiiis are contia'^tcd uilh the lai^er tnbutes of the cities on the 
ti/'shoicb of the Pjopontis, Lainpsacub contiibutes twice as much as‘ 
' Ephei^Ui* Ruth tiadc and industry nngiated fiom the eastein to the 
western and noithein shoies of the Aegean; and as this change 
coincided with the use of hei empire, it was Athens that it chieliy 
prohted The population of Athens and hei haibour multiplied , and 
about this time the whole number of the inhabitants of Attica seems 
to have been about 250,000 — peihaps moie than twnce as large as the 
population of the Counthian state. But nearly half Of these mhabit- 
anrs w-ere slaves , foi one consequence of the growdh of manufactures 
w’as the mtlowing of slave hands into the manufacturing towms. 
hi towns wheie the people subsisted on the fruits of agiiculture the 
demand for sla\cs lemamed small. It should be obseived that, 
although Greece, and especially xYthens, consumed large quantities of 
corn biought fiom beyond the seas, tins did not luin the agriculture 
of Gieece; the costs of transport were so gieat that home-giown 
corn could still be piofitable 

Except in remote or unusually conservative regions, money had 
iiow^ entirely displaced more primitive standards of exchange and 
valuation Most Greek states of any size issued their own coins, and 
then money at this time w'as in almost all cases silver. Silver had 
become plentiful, and prices had necessarily gone up. Thus the 
price of barley and wdieat had become two or three times deaiei than 
a hundred years before Far more remarkable was the increase in 
the ptice of slock. In the days of Solon a sheep could be bought 
foi a diachma; in the days of Pericles, its cost might appioach fifty 
drachmae. As money was cheap, inteiest should have been low ; 
but mercantile enterprise was so active, the demand for capital so 
gieat, and security so inadequate, that the usual price of a loan was 
tw'eive per cent. 

Sect. 8. Athenian Enterprise in Italy 

In the far west Athens was spreading her influence and pushing 
her tiade. She supplied Etruiia with her black red-figured potteiy, 
and theie was a market for these products of her mdustiy even in 
the remote valley of the Po. Pier ships biought back metahwmiks 
fiom Tuscany, caipets and cushions from Caithagc, corn, cheese and 
poik fiom Sicily. The Greek cities of Sicily had giadually adopted 
the Attic standard for their currency ; and in the little Italian 
republic on the Tiber, wdiich was afterwards destined to make laws 
for the whole world, the fame of the legislation of Solon was so high 
that envoys were sent to Athens to obtain a copy of the code. Thus 
Athens had stepped into the place of Chalcis ; she was now the chief 
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Ionian tiadei with Italian and Sicilian lands Her ii\al in this 
western coinmeice was Coiinth, but she was beginning to out- 
distance the gieat Dorian meichant-city In this comjietition Athens 
had one advantage By the possession of Naupactiis she could 
control the entrance to the Coiinthian gulf- — -a perpetual menace to 
Corinth; while the hatred which existed between Corinth and hei 
colony Coicyra pi evented this island fiom being as useful as it should 
have been to the Corinthian traffic with the w^est. On the othei 
hand, Corinth had the advantage of having important colonies in the 
w^est, wnth w'hich she maintained intimate lelations, especially Syia- 
cuse ; and these maiitime cities weie centies of her tiade and influ- 
ence. Next to Athens herself, Syiacuse w'as piobably the laigest 
and most populous city in the Gieek world Athens had no colonies 
and no such centres. The disadvantage w^as felt by Themistocles, and 
his active biain devised the occupation of the site of Sms, which had 
been destioyed by its neighbours, but the scheme w'as not leahsed 
At length tlie opportunity came, when Pei ides w^as at the head of 
affairs , heie, as in othei cases, it fell upon him to execute ideas 
of Themistocles. 

The men of old Sybaris, who since the destruction of their own Sybans 
towm had dwelled m neighbouring cities, thought that they might at reouvpied, 
length letiiin to build a new Sybaiis on the old site ; but within five 
yeais their old foes, the men of Croton, w'ent up and diove them out. 

Yet they did not despair, but hoped to compass with the help of 
others what they had failed to accomplish by themselves. They Syburite^ 
invited Athens and Spaita to take part in founding a new^ city. For 
Spaita the ofifer had no atti action ; but for Athens it was a welcome 
opportunity. The land of Sybaiis w^as famous foi its feitihty, and 
the position w^as suitable for Athenian commerce But Pericles 
determined to give the enterpiise an international significance ; it was 
to be more than a mere Athenian speculation. It was proclaimed 
thioughout the Peloponnesus that whosoever wished might take part 
in the foundation of the new colony. The Peloponnesus — and 
especially Achaea, with whose cities Athens had been closely con- 
nected in lecent years — was the mothei country of the Greek colonies 
wdnch fiinged the Tarentine gulf ; and the idea of Pericles w'as that 
the mother country, tuider the auspices of should establish 

the new city. Achaea, Arcadia, and Elis i esponded to the call ; 

New Sybaris was founded ; and the Athenian predominance was Foimdahon 
expressed in the image of Athena with Attic helmet on the coins of New 
the young city. Syhans 

But the men of old Sybaris were not content to stand on an 
equal footing with the colonists who had come to help them from the 
mother- country. They thought that their old connexion with the 
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place criPileJ iheia lo a puMityed position; they claimed an exclu- 
M'e iiclu to the most impuitant offices in the state Such claims 
LOU d inn be tokiated, a battle was fought , and the Sybaiitcs t\eie 
diu.cn out Eut, tvheii the city nas thus deplenished, there t\as a 
pi easing need for men , and for the second tune an appeal was made 
to Athens, but this^time from hei own childien 

To the second appeal Athens, undei the guidance of Pericles, 
lesponded by an enteipiise on a still gi eater scale. All Greece was 
now luMted to take pait in founding a Panbcllemc colony. In 
caiiyung out this pioject the right-hand man of Pericles was the Seer 
and Inteipicter Lampon, who was closely connected with 

the Elcusiman itorship, and was the highest authority m Athens on 
all matteis pei taming- to religion. Fie obtained fiom the Delphic 
god an Oracle touching the new colony, it was to be planted where 
men could drink water by measure and eat bread without measuie 
At Athens the enemies of F^eucles opposed the pioject, and especially 
the Fanhelienic character which he sought to impiess upon it 
Cratmus bi ought out a play deiiding Lampon, and asking whether 
Pericles nas a second Theseus who wanted to synoedze the whole of 
Gieece But Gieece responded to the Athenian proposal, and the 
colony went forth under the guidance of Lampon. Not fai fiom the 
site of Sybaiis they found a stream gushing from a bronze pipe, 
which was locally known as the Bushel. Here cleaily was the 
measuied water to which the oiacle pointed ; while the land was so 
fruitful that it might well be said to furnish bread Avithout measure. 
The place was named Thurii, and the new city was designed by Hippo- 
damus, the architect who had laid out the Piraeus in lectangular 
streets. The constitution of Thuni was natmally a democracy; but 
though the influence of the Athenian model might be recognised, the 
colony adopted not the laws of Solon, but those of Zaleucus, the 
lawgiver of Locn. Some years after the foundation, the question was 
asked, Who was the founder ? and the Delphic god himself claimed 
the honour. The coins of Thuni were stamped with Athena’s head 
and an olive branch ; and the place became, as it was intended, a 
centre of Athenian influence in Italy, although the Attic element in 
the population failed to maintain its predominance. 

Sect. 9. Athenian Policy in Thrace and the Euxine 

But Athens had greater and more immediate interests m the 
eastern sea where she succeeded Miletus than in the western where she 
succeeded Chalcis. The importance of the imports from the Pontus, 
especially corn, fish, and wood, was more vital than that of the 
wares which came to hei fiom the west ; and hence theie was nothing 
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of higher consequence in the e)es of a clear-sighted statesman than 
the assurance of the line of communication between Athens and 
the Euxme sea, and the occupation of stiong' and favouiable points 
on the coasts of the En\me itself The outer gate of the Euxme 
^^as seemed by the possession of the Cheisonesc which Pericles 
strengthened, and the inner gate by the contiol of 
Byzantium and Chalcedon, membeis of the Athenian 
Confedeiacy In the Euxme, Athens relied on the 
Gieek to^\ns which, fiingmg the shoies at distant 
intervals, looked to hei foi suppoit against the 
neighbouring baibaiians. The corn-maiket m the 
Athenian agoia was sensitive to eveiy political move- —Com 

ment in Tin ace and Scythia; and it uas necessaiy of Chalcedon, 

to be e\er ready to suppoit the ships of tiadc by centmy 

the piesence of ships of Avar The giowth of a laige Healey of 

Thracian kingdom undei Teies and his son Sitalces " ‘ Tluanan 

demanded the attention of Athenian statesmen to these regions moic 
piessingly than ever. The power of Teres reached to the Danube, ^ ^ 

and his influence to the Dniepei , foi he married his daughter to 
the king of the neighbouring Scythians 

It was m Older to impress the baibanans of the Euxine regions 
with a just sense of the greatness of the Athenian sea-power that 
Pericles sailed himself to the Pontus, in command of an imposing Pender 
squadion. Of that v^oyage we know^ little. It is ascertained that he the 
visited Smopc, and that in consequence of his visit the Athenians 
gained a peimanent footing at that important point. It is probable 
that he also sailed to the Cimmeiian Bosphoius and visited the 
Archaeanactid lords of Panticapaeum, who w^ere distinguished for 
many a long yeai by their abiding friendship to Athens in her good 
and evil days alike. As Panticapaeum was the centie of the Euxme 
corn trade, this intimacy w^as of the highest impoitance 

The union of the Thiacian tubes under a powerful king con- 
strained Athens also to keep a watchful eye upon the north coast 
of the Aegean and the eastei'n frontier of Macedonia. The most 
important point on that coast both from a commercial and a strategic 
, point of view w^as the mouth of the Strymon, where the Athenians 
possessed the fortress of Eion. Not far from the mouth w^as the 
bridge over which all the tiade between Thiace and Macedonia 
passed to and fro ; and up the Strymon valley ran the chief roads 
into the ‘‘Hinterland,” The mountains of the neighbouihood were 
famous for the veins of gold and silver stoied in theii recesses \ the 
Macedonian king Alexander had tapped a mine near Lake Prasias 
which yielded daily a silver talent. In the days of Cimon, Athens 
had attempted to strengthen Eion by establishing a colony at the 
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(r Yme Way-, b} btiyinon budge \Vc saw how that attempt 

^ loused tiie npposiUon of Thasos, whose interests it menaced ; and, 
A,v-’h,M> plough tha^o- was subdued, the colon of the Nine Ways was de- 
stiu}-:d oy the neigdibounng barbaiians Thnty years latci, Pciidcs 
< ^ J le-iimed the project w ith greater success Hagnon, son of Ninas, led 

r-’ * fath a rolon\, of Athenians and others, and founded a new city, stir- 

^ loundcd on thiee sides by the Strymon-stieain, and called its name 

Amplnpolis It doiirishcd and became, as w'as inevitable, the most 
unixutant place on the coast. But a local feeling giew up unfavoui- 
able to the mother-countiy, and the city was lost to Athens within 
littcen years of its foundation, as \vc shall see hereafter. 

Sect io. The Revolt of Samos 

^ After the ostiacism of Thucydides, Peiicles leigned, the undisputed 
leadei of Athenian policy, foi nearly fifteen years. He ruled as abso- 
lutely as a tyiant, and folk might have said that his rule was a continua- 
tion of the tyranny of the Pisistratids. But his position w^as entirely 
constitutional, and it had the stablest foundation, his moial influence 
over the sovereign people. He had the power of persuading them to 
do whatevei he thought good, and eveiy year foi fifteen yeais after 
Ins rnals banishment he w’as elected one of the geneials. Although 
all the ten generals nominally possessed equal powers, yet the man who 
possessed the supieme political influence and enjoyed the confidence 
of the people was practically chief of the ten and had the conduct of 
foieign affairs ui his hands. Pericles wns not ii responsible , for at 
the end of any official year the people could decline to re-elect him 
and could call him to account for his acts When he had once gained 
the undisputed mastery, the only forces which he used to maintain 
It were wisdom and eloquence Whatever devices he may have em- 
ployed in his earlier career for party piiiposes, he rejected now all 
vulgar means of courting popularity or catching votes. lie believed 
m himself, and he sought to laise the people to his own wisdom, he 
would not stoop to then folly. The desire of autocratic authority was 
doubtless part of his nature ; but his spirit was fine enough to feel 
that it was a gi eater thing to be leader of freemen whom he must 
convince by speech than despot of subjects who must obey his nod. 
Vet this leader of demociacy was disdainful of the vulgar herd ; and 
perhaps no one knew moie exactly than he the weak points in a 
democratic constitution. There is no better equipment for the highest 
statesmanship than the temper which holds aloof fiom the public 
and shows a front of good-natured indiffeience towards unfriendly 
cnticism ; and we may be sure that this quality in the tempei ament 
of Peiides helped to establish his success and maintain his supremacy. 
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Pericles was a man of finer fibre than Themistodes, but he was 
not like Themistocles a statesman of oiiginative genius. He 
originated little ; he elaboiated the ideas of others. He brought 
to peifection the sovereignty of the people which had been fully 
established in pimciple long ago ; lie raised to its height the empiie 
wdiich had been alieady founded. As an orator he may have had 
true genius ; of that Ave cannot judge. It was his piivilege to guide 
the policy of his country at a time wdien she had poets and aitists who 
stand alone and eminent not only in her own annals and those of 
Greece, but m the histoiy of mankind. The Periclean age, the age 
of Sophocles and Euripides, Ictinus and Phidias, w'as not made by 
Peiicles. But Pericles, though not creative, w^as one of its most 
interesting hguies. Pj?rhaps his best service to Greece w^as one 
which is often overlooked * the preservation of peace for tw^elve 
years between Athens and hei jealous continental neighbouis — an 
achievement which demanded statesmanship of no ordinary tact. 

In his military operations he seems to have been competent, 
though w^e have not mateiial to criticise them minutely; he w'as at 
least generally successful. Five yeais after the Thiity Years’ ^ 
Peace, he was called upon to display his geneialship. Athens w'as ‘Samos, 
mv'-olved in a w^ar with one of the strongest members of her Com ^ 
federacy, the island of Samos. The occasion of this w-ar was a 
dispute which Samos had wuth another member, Miletus, about the 
possession of Priene. It appears that Athens, some yeais before, 
had settled the constitution of Miletus and placed a gairison in 
the city ; and yet w'e now find Miletus engaged in a struggle with a 
non-tnbutaiy ally, and, when she is worsted, appealing to Athens. 

The case shows how little we know of the various orderings of the 
relations between Athens and her allies and subjects. One wmuld 
have thought the decision of such a case w^ould have rested with 
Athens fiom the first On the appeal, she decided m favour of 
Miletus, and Peiicles sailed wuth forty-four triremes to Samos wdiere he 
overthrew the aristocracy, carried aw'ay a number of hostages, and 
established a democratic constitution, leaving a garrison to protect 
it. The nobles who fled to the mainland returned one night, 
captured the garrison and handed them over to the Persian satiap of 
Sardis, wuth whom they were intriguing. They also recovered the 
hostages who had been lodged in the island of Lemnos. Athens A'evol^ 0/ 
received another blow at the same time by the revolt of Byzantium. By^an- 

Pericles sailed speedily back to Samos and invested it with a 
large fleet. Hearing that a Phoenician squadron was coming to 
assist the Samians, he raised the siege and with a part of his arma- 
ment went to meet it. During his absence the Samians gamed some 
successes against the Athenian ships which were anchored close to 
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ibc harboiii At the end of two weeks Feiides returned : cithei the 
PlK.enifians had not api)e<iied after all, oi they had been induced 
to Httl Iiornc. W'ell-niyh 200 vai^ihips now blockaded hamos, 
>inu and at the end of nine months the city suirendeied. The Samians 
unde ('took to pull down then walls, to surrendei their ships, and pay 
' a wai indenmit) which amounted to 1500 talents 01 theieabouts. 
The}' became subject to Athens and wcie obliged to fiunish soldieis 
to hci aiinies, but thc) w'eie not made tiibutaiy. 

The Athenian citizens who fell in thewai leccived a public burial 
nr Aihcns Pericles pronounced the funeial oiation, and it may ha\e 
b(„cn on this occasion that he used a famous phiase of thc young men 
who h<id fallen. The spiing, he said, was taken out of the yeat. 

J 3 > zantium also came back to the confederacy. It had been a 
ti}ing moment for Athens ; for she had some leason to fear Pelo- 
ponnesian inleivention Sparta and her allies 
had met to consider the situation ; and the 
Corinthians afterwaids claimed, wdiether truly 
or not, that they depiecated any interference, 
on the geneial principle that every state 
should be left to deal with her own rebellious 
allies. How^ever the Corinthians may have acted 
on this occasion, it \vas chiefly the commeicial 
jealousy existing betw'een Athens and Corinth that 
bi ought on the ultimate outbreak of hostilities 
betw'een the Athenians and Peloponnesians, which 
led to the destiuction of the Athenian empire. 

It seems that during the excitement of the 
rest.'ictwns Samian w'ar, Pericles deemed it expedient to place some restiamts 
on Comedy licence of the comic drama. What he feaied vvas the effect 

which the free criticisms of the comic poets on his policy might have, 
not upon the Athenians themselves, but upon the stiangeis who weic 
present in the theatre, and especially upon citizens of the subject 
states. The piecaution show’s that the situation was critical ; 
though the lestiaints were withdraw’n as soon as possible, for they 
weie contraiy to the spirit of the lime Henceforward the only 
check on the comic poet was that he might be prosecuted before 
the Council of Five Hundred foi doing wrong to the jpeople,^^ if 
his jests against the ofliceis of the people went too far. 

Comedy had growm up in Athens out of the mummeries of 
masked revelleis who kept the feasts of Dionysus by singing 
phallic songs and flinging coarse jests at the folk. It was not till 
472-T after the Peisiau wai that the state recognised it. Then a place 
was ghen at the great festival of Dionysus to comic competitions. To 
the thiee days which w-ere devoted to the competitions of tragedies 
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a fourth was added for the new contest. The comic diaina then 
assumed form and shape JMag-nes and Chiomdes weie its first 
masteis ; but they weie eclipsed by Cratmus, the most brilliant comic 
poet of the age of Peiicles. 

There is no more sig-nificant symptom of the political and social 
health of the Athenian state in the peiiod of its empire, than the 
peifect freedom A\hich was accoided to the comic sta;gc, to lang-h at 
e\^e]ything in earth and heaven, and splash with ridicule every institu- 
tion of the city and every movement of the day, to libel the statesmen 
and even jest at the gods. Such license is never permitted in an age 
of decadence even under the shelter of religious usage It can only 
prevail in a free country ^^here men’s belief in their own stiength and 
virtue, m the excellence of their institutions and their ideals, is still 
tiue, deep, and fervent , then they can afford to laugh at themselves. 

The Old Comedy IS a most telling witness to the gieatness of Athens. 

Sect i r Higher Education. The Sophists 

Since the days of Nestor and Odysseus, the ait of persuasive 
speech was held m honour by the Greeks. With the rise of the 
democratic commonwealths it became more important, and the gi eater 
attention which was paid to the cultivation of oratory may peihaps 
be lefiected m the introduction of a new class of proper names, which aVw cla^s 
refer to excellence in addressing public assemblies. The institutions of names 
of a Gieek democratic city presupposed in the average citizen the 
faculty of speaking in public, and for any one who was ambitious for 
a political career it was indispensable. If a man was hauled into a agoraj) 
law-court by his enemies, and knew not how to speak, he was like 
an unarmed civilian attacked by soldiers in panoply The power of 
clearly expressing ideas in such a way as to persuade an audience, 
was an art to be learned and taught. But it was not enough to gain 
command of a vocabulaiy ; it was necessary to learn how to argue, 
and to exercise one’s self m the discussion of political and ethical 
questions. There was a demand for higher education. 

This tendency of democracy corresponded to the growth of that 
spirit of inquiry which had first revealed itself in Ionia in the field 
of natural philosophy. The study of nature had passed into a Science , 
higher stage in the hands of two men of genius, whose specula- 
tions have had an abiding effect on science. Empedocles distin- 
guished the ‘‘ four elements,” and explained the development of the 
universe by the forces of atti action and lepulsion which have held 
their place till to-day in scientific theory He also foreshadowed 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest Democritus, of Abdeia, 
a man of vast learning, oiiginated the atomic theoiy, which was in 

2 C 
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iaiei da>s populansed by Epicurus, and in still later by the Roman 
LucreiM^ The srientihc ima^^ination of Demociitus generated the 
yoild fuini aioni^, like in quality but diffcicnt in si7C and weight, 
ev!^ung in ^oid space Such ad\ance3 in the explanation of natuie 
iiiiphed and pioinnted a new conception of what may be called 
’• niethudued ' knowledge, and this conception was applied to eveiy 
subject The steond half of the fifth century yas an age of technical 
tieatises , oiatoiy and cookeiy were alike leduced to systems; 
])olitic<d in'^titLitions and leceived moiality became the subject of 
scicntinc inquiry Desne of knowledge had led the Greeks to seek 
moic information about foieig-n lands and peoples; they had 
begun both to know moie of the world and to regard it with a moie 
ciitical mind ; enlightenment was spieadmg, prejudices weie being 
dispelled Heiodotus, who was far from being a sceptic, fully 
appreciates the instructiveness of the story which he tells, how 
Daiiiis asked some Giecks for what price they would be willing to 
eat the dead bodies of their fathers. When they cry that nothing 
would induce them to do so, the king calls a tribe of Indians 
who eat their parents, and asks them what price //icj/ would accept 
to burn the bodies of their fathers The Indians exclaim against the 
bare thought of such a horror Custom, Pmdar had said and 
Herodotus echoes, is king of the world , and men began to distinguish 
between custom and nature. They felt that their own conventions 
and institutions required justification ; the authority of usage and 
antic[uity was not enough ; and they compared human society with 
nature The appeal to nature led indeed to very opposite theories. 
In the sight of nature, it was said, all aie equal ; birth and wealth are 
indifferent ; therefore the state should be built on the basis of peifect 
equality. On the other hand, it was aigued that m the state of 
nature the stiong man subdues the w^eaker and rules over them ; theie- 
fore monarchy is the natural constitution. But it matteis little what 
particular infeiences ^veie drawm ; for no attempt was made to put 
them into practice. The mam point is that the questioning spirit 
was active; there w^ere cle\'er men eveiy where, wdio refused to take 
anything on authority ; who always asked, how^ do you know ? and 
claimed to discuss all things m heaven and earth. 

It was in this atmosphere of critical inquiry and scepticism that 
Greece had to provide for the higher education of hei youth, which 
T/ie the piactical conditions of the democracy demanded. The demand 
sophists. was met by teachers wEo travelled about and gave general instruction 
ill the ait of speaking and in the ai*t of reasoning, and, out of their 
encyclopaedic know^ledge, lectured on all possible subjects. They 
received feesfoi their courses, and were called Sophists, of which name 
perhaps our best equivalent is professors.” Properly a sophist meant 
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one who was eminently proficient in some paiticiilai ait — in poeti3% 
for instance, orcookeiy As applied to the teacheis who educated 
the youths who weie able to pay, the name acquired a slightly 
unfavourable colour — paitly owing to the distrust felt by the masses 
towaids men who know too much, paitly to the piejudice which 
in Greece always existed more or less against those w’ho ga\e their 
set vices for pay, paitly too to the jealousy of those who w^eie too 
pool to pay the fees and weie consecjuently at a great disacUantage 
m public life compaied with men wdiom a sophist had tiained. But 
this haze of contempt which hung about the sophistic profession did 
not imply the idea that the piofessors were impostors, wdio delibeiately 
sought to hoodwink the public by aigiiments m which they did not 
believe themselves. That suggestion — which has determined the 
modem meaning of ‘^sophist” and ‘‘ sophistry ” — w^as fust made b) 
the philosophei Plato, and it is entiiely iinhistoiical. 

The sophists did not confine themselves to teaching. They wiote Their 
much , they discussed occasional topics, ciiticised political affairs, 
diffused ideas ; and it has been said that this part of their activity 
supplied in some measure the place of modern journalism But the 
greatest of the professors w^eie much more than either teachers or 
journalists. They not only diffused but set afloat ideas ; they 
enriched the world wuth contiibiitions to knowledge. They w^ere all 
alike lationalists, spreaders of enlightenment; but they w'ere very 
vaiious m their views and doctimes Gorgias of Leontmi, Protagoias 
of Abdeia, Prodicus of Ceos, Hippias of Elis, Socrates of Athens, each ' 
had his owm strongly marked individuality To 
Socrates, who has a place apart from the otheis, 
w'e shall revert m a later chapter. Prodicus 
of Ceos w^as a pessimist , and it was doubtless he 
wdiom the poet Euripides meant by the man wdro 
considered the ills of men to be more in number 
than their good things It was Prodicus who in- 
vented the famous fable of Heracles at the cioss- 
way choosing between virtue and pleasure. Of all 
the sophists Protagoras was peihaps the greatest. 

He* first distinguished the parts of speech and 
founded the science of grammar for Europe. His 
activity as a teacher was chiefly at Athens, where 
he seems to have been intimate with Pericles. The story that Peucles 
and Protagoras spent a whole day aiguing on the theory of punish- 
ment — a question which is still unsettled — illustrates the services 
w'hich the sophists rendered to speculation. The retributive theory of 
justice, which logically enough led to the trial and punishment of 
animals and inanimate things, w'as called in question ; and a counter 
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theory starteii that the object of punishment was to deter Protagoias 
vab a Mciiin of the lehgious piejudices of the Athenians He wiote 
a theolu-ical book, which he published by leading it aloud before a 
( ho^^en audience in the house of his fiiend Euiipides. The thesis of 
tilt ^.oik IS piobably contained m the first sentence : In legaid to 
the gods I cannot know that they exist, nor yet that they do not 
exist ; for many things hinder such kno^\ ledge, — the obscurity of the 
niattei, and the shortness of human life Protagoras may have 
hini'^elf oJ Lived m the gods , what he asseited was that their exist- 
ence could not be a matter of k?nnoIedge. Unluckily the book itsell 
has peiished. For a ceitain Pythodouis came forward as the 
standaid- bearer of the state religion, and accused Protagoias of 
impiety The philosopher deemed it wise to flee from Athens , he 
sailed foi Sicily and nas lost at sea When Euripides makes the 
choir of Thiacian uomen in his play of Pahmicdes cry bitteil}”, Ye 
have slain, 0 Gieeks, ye lra\'e slam the nightingale of the Muses, 
the wizard bud that did no wrong,” the poet was thinking of the 
dead friend who had come from the Thracian city. The sale of the 
book of Protagoras was forbidden m Athens, and all copies that 
could be found were publicly burned. 

The case of Protagoras was not the only case of the kind. Years 
before, the philosopher Anaxagoras had been condemned for impiety , 
yeais aftei, Socrates would be condemned. These cases show that 
the Athenians were not more enlightened than other peoples, or less 
piejudiced. The attitude of Protagoras to theology was perfectly 
compatible with a fervent devotion to the religion of the state ; but an 
Athenian jury was not sufficiently well-educated to discern this. 
When we admire the spread of knowledge and reasoning m the fifth 
centuiy, we must remember that the mass of citizens was not reached 
by the new light; they were still sunk m ignorance, suspicious and 
jealous of the training which could be got only by sons of the com- 
paratively well-to-do, or those who were exceptionally intellectual. 

Gorgnas was a philosophical thinker and a politician, but he won 
his renown as an orator and a stylist He taught Greece how to 
write a new kind of piose — not the cold style which appeals only to 
the understanding, but a brilliant style, rhythmic, flowery m diction, 
full of figures, speaking to the sense and imagination In the 
inscription of a statue which his grand-nephew erected to him at 
Olympia, it is said . “ No moital ever invented a fairer art, to temper 
the soul for manhhood and virtue.” Wherever he went he was 
received wuth enthusiasm ; we shall presently meet him as an 
ambassador at Athens, 

The sophists rvere the chief, the professional expounders of the 
intellectual movement. But the exaltation of reason had a no less 
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poweiful SLippoitei in the poet Euripides. He used the ti*agic stage Hn 
to disseminate rationalism; he undermined the populai lehgion fiom ^ 
the very steps of the altar By the necessity of the case he accom- 
phshed his -w 01k indiiectly, but with consummate dextei ily *Aesch> lus 
and Sophocles had leverently modified lehgious legend, adapting it 
to then own ideals, interpieting it so as to satisfy then own moral 
standard. Euiipides takes the myths just as he finds them, and con- 
trives his diamas so as to bung the absuidities into relief. He does 
not acquiesce, like the oldei tragne poets, m the ways of the gods with 
men , he is not content to be a lesigncd pessimist. He will leceive 
nothing on authoiity; he declines to bow' to the orthodox opinions of 
his respectable fellow-countrymen, on such matters as the institution of 
sla\eiy, or the position of women m society. He lefuses to endoise 
the inveteiate prejudice wdiich pre\ ailed even at Athens in favour of 
noble birth. But perhaps nothing is so significant as his attitude to 
the contempt which the Greeks unuei sally felt for other laces than 
then own. Nowhere is Euripides moie sarcastic than when, in his 
Medea^ he makes Jason pose as a benefactor of the woman whom 
he has basely betrayed, on the giound that he has bi ought her out of 
an obscure barbaiian home, and enabled her to enjoy the piivilege of 
— living m Greece. 

Yet w'e need not go to the most daring thinkers, to Euripides and 
the sophists, to discern the spirit of criticism at work. The Periclean 
age has loft us few moie significant, and ceitainly no more beautiful, 
monuments than a tiagic drama which won the first piize at the great The 
Dionysia a few years after the Thirty Years^ Peace. The soul of Antigone, 
Sophocles was m untroubled haimony with the leceived religion ; 
but, living m an atmospheie of ciiticism and speculation, even he could ^Maich-' 
not keep his mind aloof from the questions which weie debated by the Apnl 
thoughtful men of his time. ITe took as the motive of his Aniigo?ie 
a deep and difficult question of political and of ethical science — the 
relation of the individual citizen to the state. What shall a man do 
if his duty of obedience to the government ot his countiy conflicts with 
othei duties ? Are there any obligations higher than that of loyalty 
to the laws of his city? The poet answers that theie are such, — for 
instance, ceitain obligations of religion. He justifies Antigone in her 
disobedience to the king’s decree. The motive lends itself to dramatic 
treatment, and never has it been handled with such consummate art 
as by him who first saw*” its possibilities, But it is w^orth observing 
that the Antigone^ besides its importance in the history of dramatic 
poetry, has a high significance in the development of European 
thought, as the first presentation of a problem which both touches 
the veiy roots of ethical theory and is, in daily practice, constantly 
clamouring for solution. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE WAR OF ATHENS WITH THE PELOPONNESIANS 
(43 1-42 1 DC) 

The empue and commercial siipiemacy of Athens had, as we liavc 
seen, swiftl}' drawn a wai upon heiself and Greece. That wai had 
been indecisi\e; it had taught her some lessons, but it had not 
cooled hei ambition or ciippled her trade ; and it was therefoie 
inevitable that she should have to fight again. We have now to 
follow' the second phase of the struggle, up to the culmination of that 
antagonism between Dorian and Ionian, of which the Gieeks of this 
peiiod nc\er lost sight. 

Sect i. The Prelude of the War 

The incidents which led up to the “Peloponnesian War” aie 
connected wnth two Coiinthian colonies, Corcyra and Potidaea : 

Corcyia which had ahvays been an unfihal daughter ; 
Potidaea which, though maintaining fuendly relations 
with Corinth, had become a member of the Athenian 
Confederacy 

(i) One of those party struggles m an insignificant 
city, which m Greece w^ere often the occasion of wais 
Fig 118.— Com between great states, had taken place in Epidamnus, 
of Corcyra, a colony of Coicyra The people, haiassed by the 
\ banished nobles and their barbarian allies, asked 

HeldofHeVa mothei - city. Coicyra refused, and 

[legend Epidamnus turned to Corinth The Coimthians 
KOP] sent troops and a number of new colonists The 

Corcyraeans, highly resenting this inteifeience, 
demanded their dismissal, and when the demand was refused, 
blockaded the isthmus of Epidamnus. Corinth then made prepara* 

1 The citations fiom Thucydides m this chapter are taken from Jow'ctt’s 
translation. 
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tions for an expedition against Coicyia , and Coicyta in alaini sent 
envoys to Coiinth, proposing to lefer the inattei foi arbiliation to 
such Peloponnesian states as both should agiee upon Put the 
Coiinthians refused the aibitration, and sent a squadion of seventy- 
five ships with 2000 hophtes against the Corcyiaeans The powerful Conyraeatt 
na\y of Corcyia consisted of 120 ships, of which foity were besieging 
lipidamnus With the lemaining eighty they won a complete victoiy ^ 

over the Coiinthians outside the Ainbiacian gulf, and on the same 
day Epidamnus surrendeied. Dining the rest of the yeai Coicyia 
had command of the Ionian sea and her tin ernes sailed about of Epi- 
damaging the allies of Coimth. damnus 

But Counth began to prepaie for a greater efibit against hei 
pow^eiful and detested colony. The w'Oik of prepaiation went on for 
two years The report of the ships she was building and the navies 434-3 ^ 

she was hiring frightened Coicyra. For, wdiile Corinth had the 
Peloponnesian league at her back, Corcyia had no allies, and belonged 
neither to the xAthenian nor to the Spaitan league. It was hei 
obvious policy to seek a connexion wnth Athens, and she determined 
to do so. The Corinthians heaiing of this intention, tiled to thwait Corey }aean 
It ; for they had good reason to fear a combination of the Athenian 
with the Corcyiaean navy. And so it came to pass that the envoys d'o/ 
of Corcyra and Corinth appeared together befoie the Assembly at Athens 
Athens. The aiguments which Thucydides has put into their 
mouths express clearly the bearings of the situation and the 
importance of the decision for Athens. The mam argument foi 
accepting the proffered alliance of Corcyia depends on the assump- 
tion that war is imminent. “The Lacedaemonians, fearing the 
grow'th of your empiie, are eager to take up aims, and the 
Corinthians, wdio are your enemies, are all poweiful with them 
They begin with us, but they will go on to you, that we may not 
stand united against them m the bond of a common enmity And 
it is our business to strike first, and to forestall their designs instead 
of wailing to counteract them ” On this assumption, the alliance of 
Corcyia offers great advantages. It lies conveniently on the route 
to Sicily, and it possesses one of the only three consideiable navies 
111 Greece “ If the Corinthians get hold of 0111 fleet, and you 
allow the two to become one, wall ha\e to fight against the 
united navies of Corcyra and the Peloponnesus. But if you make us 
your allies, you will have our navym addition to your own ranged at 
your side in the impending conflict.” The reply of the Corinthian 
ambassadors was weak Their appeal to certain past services that 
Corinth had rendered to Athens could hardly have much effect ; for 
there was nothing but jealousy between the tw'o cities. They might 
deprecate, but they could not disprove, the notion that Athens 
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\voul<l soon lia\e a wm with the Peloponnesus on hei hands And 
as foi justice, Cnicjia could make as plausible a case as Corinth 
Ihe mn^l cojjient argument foi Coiinth was that if Athens allied 
herself \Mth Coic\ia she would take a step which if not in itself 
violating tlie Thnty Yeais' Peace wmuld necessarily involve a 
\ loiation of it. 

Aftei two debates the Assembly agreed to an alliance w'lth 
Corc>ra, but of a defeusi\e kind Athens was only to give aimed 
help, in case Corc\ia itself were threatened. By this decision she 
aiuided a diicct \iolation of the treaty Ten ships w^ere sent to 
CoK^ra with oiders not to figlit unless Corcyra oi some of the 
places belonging to it wcie attacked A great and tumultuous naval 
eiigagemeni ensued near the islet of Sybota, between Leucimme, the 
south-eastern promonloiy of Coicyia, and the Thespiotian mainland. 
A Coicyraean fleet of no ships w'as langed against a Coiinthian of 
150 — the outcome of tw 0 yeais of preparation The right waiig of 
the Corcyraeans w^as w'oisted. and the ten Athenian ships, w'hich had 
held aloof at first, interfered to pi event its total discomfiture In 
the evenings the sudden sight of tw'enty new Athenian ships on the 
honzon caused the Corinthians to retreat, and the ne\t day they 
declined battle. This seemed an admission of defeat, and justified 
the Coicyiaeans m raising a trophy; but the Coimthians also raised 
a trophy, for they had come off best in the battle They letuined 
home then, and on then* way captuied Anactoiion, which Coicyra 
and Coiinth held in common. Corinth treated the Corcyraeans 
who had been taken captive m the battle with great con si delation 
IMost of them were men of importance and it was hoped that through 
them Corcyra might ultimately be won ovei to fiicndship wnth 
Coiinth. It wall be seen afterwards that the hope w^as not ill- 
founded,’^ 

(2) The bleach with Corinth forced Athens to look to the 
secunty of her interests m the Chalcidic peninsula, wdiere Corinth 
had a gieat deal of influence. The city of Potidaea, wdiich occupies 
and guards the isthmus of Pallene, was a tributary ally of Athens, 
but leceived its annual magistrates fiom its molber-city, Corinth. 
Immediately aftei the battle of Sybota, Athens lequircd the 
Potidaeans to laze the city- walls on the south side wheie they were 
not needed foi protection against Macedonia, and to abandon the 
system of Coiinthian magistrates. The Potidaeans refused , they 
were supported by the promise of Spaita to invade Attica, in case 
Potidaea were attacked by Athens But the situation w^as compli- 

^ A leport of the expenses of Athens on this Coicyiaean e.\pcditiou has been 
partially preserved on a stone. The ships that sailed fiist and those that followed 
ate distmgmshed. 
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cated by the policy of the iMacedonian king, Perdiccas, \\ho had 
been fotineily the fiiend of Athens but \^ab now her adversar\, 
because she had befiiended his brothers \\ho “v^eie leagued against 

him. He conceived and 
oiganised a general ie\olt of 
Chalcidice against Athens , 
and c\cn peisuadcd the 
Chalcidians to pull dovn 
then cities on the coast and 
concentiate themsehes in 
the stiong inland town of 
Olynthus Thus the ie\oIt 
of l^otidaea, uhile it has its 
special causes in connexion 
with the enmity of Athens 
and Corinth, under another 
aspect foims pait of a 
geneial movement m that 
quarter against the Athenian 
dominion 

The Athenians began Battle of 
opeiations in Macedonia, 
but soon advanced against ' 
Potidaea and gained an 
advantage ovei the Coi- 
inthian general, Aiisteus, 
who had ai rived with some 
Peloponnesian forces. This 
battle has a paiticular 
mteiest , for a graven stone 
still speaks to us of the 
sonow of Athens for the men 
who fell fighting foremost 
befoie Potidaea’s walls and 
giving their lives in barter 
for gloiy ennobled their 
country.’^ ^ The Athenians 
then invested the city. So 
far the Corinthians had 
acted alone. Now, seeing 
the danger of Potidaea, they 
took active steps to incite the Lacedaemonians to declare war against 
Athens. 
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^ This inscription is piescived in the Biitish Ivruscum. 
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Pencils kncv. tliar wai was coming, and lie piomptly struck— 
udL With bW 01 d 01 bjiear, but with a iiioie ciuel and deadly weapon 
Hc-.iia liaii a-scned Coiinth at the battle of Sybota ; the Athenians 
pa=bcd <i incasuie excluding the Mcgaiians fiom the niaikcts and 
pons of then einpiie The decree spelt economical luin to Mcgaia, 
and Megam was an impoitant meinbei of the Peloponnesian league; 
the Athenian statesman knew how to stiikc d he comic poets 
sang hoc. 

The Olympian Pericles in wiath 
Inilmined o’ei Gieece and set hei m a broil 
With statute^ wouled like a drinking catch 
No Wegaiian on land 
Noi m maiket shall stand 
Nni sail on the sea noi ^et foot on the stiancl ^ 

The allies appeared at Sparta and brought foimal chaigcs 
against Athens of having bioken the Thiity Years’ Peace and com- 
mitted vaiious acts of injustice Some Athenian envoys who w^eie 
at Sparta — ostensibly for other business — were given an oppoilunity 
of leplying But arguments and recriminations were super fluous ; it 
did not matter in the least wdiether Athens could defend this trans- 
action or Coimth could make good that charge For m the case of 
an inevitable wxar the causes openly alleged seldom correspond 
with the motives w^hich leally govern. It w^as not the Corcyiaean 
incidents, or the siege of Potidaea, or the Mcgarian decree that 
caused the Peloponnesian War, though jointly they hastened its 
outbreak , it was the fear and jealousy of the Athenian powder. The 
only question was wdrether it w^as the right hour to engage m that 
unavoidable struggle The Spartan king, Archidamus, advised 
delay. “ Do not take up arms yet. War is not an affair of aims, 
but of moirey which gives to arms then use, and which is needed 
above all things wben a continental is fighting against a maritime 
pow'er Let us find money first, and then we may safely allow our 
minds to be excited by the speeches of our allies.’^ But the ephors 
w’ere in favour of war. Sthenelaidas, in a short and pointed speech, 
put the question, not, Shall w^e declare w^ai ? but Has the tieaty 
been broken and are the Athenians m the wrong ? It was decided 
that the Athenians w^ere in the wu'ong, and this decision necessarily 
led to a declaration of war. But before that declaration was made, 
the approval of the Delphic oracle w^as gamed, and a general 
assembly of the allies gathered at Spaita and agreed to the war. 

Thucydides chose the setting well for his brilliant contrast 
between the characters and spirits and aims of the two great 

^ From Anstoph, Atha) nians^ tiansl. Tyn'ell. 
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protagonists who now piepaic to stand face to face on the stage of 1 he 
Hellenic histoiy He makes the Coimthian envo)s, at the first (onf>a\t, 
assembly m Spaita, the spokesmen of his compaiison. “ You ha\e 
never consideied, O Lacedaemonians, what manner of men aie these 
Athenians with whom you wall have to fight, and how^ utteily unlike hchc^een the 
youiselves They are 1 evolutional y, ec[ually cpiick m the conception Aihentan^ 
and m the execution of eveiy new^ plan; wfiiile you are conservative 
— caieful only to keep wdiat you have, originating nothing, and not 
acting even wdien action is most necessaiy. They aie bold beyond 
then stiength , they lun iisks wdiich piudence w^ould condemn ; and 
in the midst of misfoitune they are full of hope Wheieas it is your 
nature, though strong to act feebly, wLen your plans are most 
prudent, to distuist them; and when calamities come upon you, to 
think that you wall never be delivered fiom them They arc im- 
petuous and you are dilatory ; they are ahvays abioad, and you are 
ahvays at home For they hope to gam something by lea\mg then 
homes , but you are afiaid that any new enteipiise may impeiil what 
you have already. When conqueror's, they pursue their victoiy to 
the utmost , wfiien defeated, they fall back the least Their bodies they 
devote to the country, as though they belonged to other men , their 
true self is their mind, which is most truly their own when employed 
m her service. ‘’When they do not carry out an intention which they 
have formed, they seem to have sustained a personal bereavement ; 
wdren an enterprise succeeds they have gamed a mere instalment of 
w'hat IS to come ; but if they fail, they at once conceive new hopes 
and so fill up the void. With them alone to hope is to have, for they 
lose not a moment m the execution of an idea This is the lifelong 
task, full of danger and toil, which they are always imposing upon 
themselves. None enjoy their good things less, because they aie 
always seeking for more. To do their duty is their only holiday, 
and they deem the cjuiet of inaction to be as disagreeable as the 
most tiresome business If a man should say of them, in a w'oid, 
that they w^eie born neither to have peace themselves nor to allow 
peace to other men, he would simply speak the truth. 

On the present occasion, how^ever, the Athenians did not give Diplomatic 
an example of that promptness in action w^hich is contrasted m this 
passage with the dilatory habits of the Spartans; w^e shall presently 
see why It w^as the object of Sparta to gain time ; accordingly 
sire sent embassies to Athens with trivial demands. She required 
the Athenians to drive out the curse of the goddess,^’ w'hich rested 
on the family of the Alcmaeonidae. This w^as a raking up of history, 
two centuries old— the episode of Cylon’s conspiracy ; the point 
of it lay in the fact that Pericles, on his mother’s side, belonged 
to the accursed family. Athens replied by equally tiivial demands 
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— the piuitication of the cuise of Athena of the Biazeii I-Iouse, and 
of tlit curse of Taenariis, where some Helots had been murdened 
ni the temple of Poseidon. These amenities, which seived the 
pLuposC of Spaita by gaming time, weie followed by an ultimatum, 
m the sense that Athens might still have peace if she icstoied the 
independence of the Hellenes There was a peace paity at Athens, 
but [^elides earned the day ‘^Let us send the ambassadois away ’’ — 
he said — ‘‘giving them this answei * That we will not exclude the 
Megaiians fiom oiu maikets and harbouis, if the Lacedaemonians 
will not exclude foreigneis, whether oiirsehes or oui allies, fiom 
Spaita: for the treaty no more foibids the one than the other 
That we will concede independence to the cities, if they weie 
independent when we made the tieaty, and as soon as the Lacedae- 
monians allow theii subject states to be governed as the> choose, 
not for the inteiest of Lacedaemon but for their own. Also that w^e 
aie willing to offei arbitiation accoidmg to the tieaty And that we 
do not want to begin the war, but intend to defend ourselves if 
attacked This answ^er will be just and befits the dignity of the 
city. We must be aw^are, how ever, that the war will come , and tlie 
more willing we are to accept the situation, the less leady will our 
enemies be to lay hands upon us.’’ Pericles w'as m no haste to draw^ 
the sword ; he had delivered a blow already by the Mcgaiian decree 

The peoples of Gieece w'ere parted as follows on the sides of the 
two chief antag-onists. Sparfa commanded the whole Peloponnesus, 
except her old enemy Argos, and Achaea ; ^ she commanded the 
Isthmus, for she had both Corinth and Megara ; in northern Greece 
she had Boeotia, Phocis, and Loens ; in western Greece, Ambracia, 
Anactorion, and the island of Leucas. In western Greece, Athens 
commanded the Acarnanians, Corcyra, and Zacynthus, as well as the 
IMessenians of Naupactus ; m northern Greece she had Plataea ; and 
these w'ere her only allies beyond her confedeiacy. Of that con- 
fedetacy Lesbos and Chios were now the only two independent states. 
In addition to the navies of Lesbos, Chios, and Corcyra, Athens had 
300 ships of liei owm.^ 

Sect, 2. General View of the War. Thucvdide.s 

The war on which w'e are now entering is a resumption, on a 
somewLat greater scale, of the war which was concluded by the 
Thirty Years’ Peace. Here too the Corinthians aie the most active 

^ Pellqne alone was on the Peloponnesian side 

^ Athens had 1200 cavalry, including mounted aicheis , iSoo fool archers , 
13,000 hopliles for field service ; 16,000 hoplites (of eldei and younger men, and 
metics) for garrison service. 
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instigalois of the opposition 'to Athens. The Spaitans aie but half- 
hearted leaders, and hav^e to be spuned by their allies. The wai 
lasts ten years, and is concluded by the Peace of Nicias. But 
hostilities begin again, and pass for a time to a new scene of warfare, 
the island of Sicily This war ends with the battle of Aegospotami, 
which decided the fate of the Athenian empire Thus duiing fifty- 
five years Athens was contending for her empire nith the Pelopon- 
nesians, and this conflict falls into three distinct wars . the first ending Thia 
with the Thirty Yeais’ Peace, the second with the Peace of N icias, .* 
the third with the battle of Aegospotami But while there is a^^)46o- 

break of thirteen years between the fiist war and the second, theie 

’ (2) 43^" 

IS hardly any bieak between the second war and the third. Hence 421 , 
the second and the third, which have been united in the History of (3) 4:eo- 
Thucydides, aie generally grouped closely togethei and called by the 4^*4 
common name of the ‘^Peloponnesian Wai ” This name is ne\er 
used by Thuc^’dides ; but it shows hon Athenian the sympathies of 
historians have always been Fiom the Peloponnesian point of view^ 
the conflict would be called the ‘‘ Attic War ’’ 

It will not be amiss to lepeat here what the tiue cause of the 
struggle was. Athens was resolved to maintain, in spite of Greece, 
her naval empiie ; and thus far she was responsible. But there is 
no reason to suppose that she had any design of seriously increasing 
her empire ; and the idea of some modern historians that Pericles 
undertook the war in the hope of winning supremacy over all Hellas 
IS contrary to the plain facts of the case. 

This \var has attained a celebiity m the world’s histoiy which, 
considering its scale and its consequences, may seem unmented. A 
domestic war between small Gieek states may be thought a slight 
matter indeed, compared with the struggle in which Greece was arrayed 
against the might of Persia But the Peloponnesian war has had an 
advantage which has been granted to no other episode in the histoiy 
of Hellas It has been recorded by the fiist and the greatest of 
Greek critical histoiians. To read the book which Thucydides, the son The 
of Olorus, has bequeathed to posterity is in itself a liberal education ; 
a lesson in politics and history w’hich is, as he aimed to make it, 

“a possession for even” Only a few years can have separated the 
day on which Heiodotus completed his work and the day on which 
Thucydides began his. But from the one to the other there is a CoNt}ast 0/ 
sheer leap. When political events have passed through the brain Thucy- ^ 
of Herodotus, they come out as delightful stones. With the insati- 
able curiosity of an inquirer, lie has little political insight ; he has the 
instinct of a literary artist, his historical methods aie rudimentaty. 

The splendid work of Herodotus has more in common with the epic 
poets who went before him than wfith the historians who came after 
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him. When he beg-an to collect niateiial foi his histoiy, the 
of the ITa^ian iraasujn ueie aheady encoded with a halo of legend, 
so that he had a subject thoroughly to his taste It is a stiange 



Fro 120 -^Portrait head of Thucydides. 


sensation to turn from the naive, uncritical, entrancing story-teller of 
Hahcainassus to the grave histonan of Athens. The first Histoiy, 
in the true sense of the word, sprang full -gi own into life, like 
Athena from the brain of Zeus j and it is still without a rival 
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Severe m its icserves, \Mitten from a puiely intellectual point of 
\icw, unencumbered \vith platitudes and moial judgments, cold 
and critical, but exhibiting the larest powers of diamatic and nar- 
ratne ait, the woik of Thucydides is at eveiy point a contrast to the 
woik of Herodotus. Mankind might well despair if the science of 
ciiticism had not advanced fuilher since the days of Thucydides , 
find we are not suipiiscd to find that when he deals, on the thieshold 
of his woik, with the eailiei history of Greece, he fails to caiiy his 
sceptical treatment far enough and accepts some tiaditions vhich on 
his own principles he should hai^e questioned. But the inteival 
w'hich divides Thucydides fiom his eldei contemporaiy Herodotus 
lb a whole heaven, the interval which divides Thucydides from a 
ciitic of oui own day is small indeed. Rescived as he is, Thucydides 
cannot disguise that he w^as a dcmociat of the Fericlean school , he 
makes no secret of his admiiation for the political wisdom of Pericles. 

It must be granted that the incidents of the war would lose some- 
thing of their interest, that the w’hole episode w^ould be sboinof much 
of Its dignity and eminence, if Thucydides had not deigned to be its 
historian. But it was not a slight or iinw’orthy theme It is the 
story of the decline and fall of the Athenian empire, and at this 
period Athens is the centre of ecumenical history. The impoitance 
of the w'ar is not impaired by the smallness of the states, which weie 
involved m it. For in these small states lived those political ideas 
and institutions which concerned the future development of mankind 
far more than any movements in barbarous kingdoms, howevei great 
their teiritory. 

The w'ai of ten years, w’hich now began, may seem at first sight 
to have consisted of a number of disconnected and haphazard inci- 
dents. But both the Athenians and the Peloponnesians had definite 
objects in view. Their plans vvere determined by the nature of their 
owm resouices, and by the geography of the enemy’s teiritoues. 

The key to the wai is the fundamental fact that it was Key to ihe 

between a power which was mainly continental and a powder which w^as opeiations 
mainly maritime. From the nature of the case, the land-pow'er is ¥ 
obliged to diiect its attacks chiefly on the continental possessions of 
the sea-powder, while the sea-power has to confine itself to attacking 
the maritime possessions of the land-power. It follows that the 
small land army of the sea-powder, and the small fleet of the land- 
power, are each mainly occupied with the work ol defence, and are 
seldom fiee to act on the offensive. Hence the maritime possessions 
of the maritime power and the inland possessions of the continental 
powder are not g-enerally the scene of warfare. These considerations 
simplify the tvar. The points at which the Peloponnesians can 
attack Athens with their land forces aie Attica itself and Thrace. 
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Ac« ordmyly Atnca is in\adcd almost every year, and thcie is con- 
stant \\arfaio in Thiace , but the uar is haidly evei earned into the 
Ateean oi to tlie Asiatic coast, except in consequence of some special 
cncmnsuncc, such a^ the revolt of an Athenian ally. On the othei 
hantl the offen'^ne opeiatioub of Athens aie mainly in the west of 
Gieecc, about the islands of the Ionian sea and near the mouth of 
the Corinthian gulf That was the region whcie they had the best 
piospect, by then mo al supenonty, of detaching members from the 
IRdoponneskin alliance. Thiace, Attica, and the seas of western 
Cheece aie theiefore the chief and constant scenes of the war. There 
aie episodes elsewhere, but they are to some extent accidental. 

Pei ides had completely abandoned the policy of continental 
enterpn^e winch had led up to the ThiUy Years’ I^eace, That enter- 
pnse had been a depaiture fiom the policy, iinliatecl by Tliemistocles, 
of concentiating all the energy of Athens on the development of her 
naval pow^ei Pericles returned to this policy without reseivc, and he 
appeals, at the outbreak of the w'ai, under the inspiiation of the 
Salaminian spirit. Athens is now to show the same extreme inde- 
pendence of hei land, the same utter confidence in her ships, which 
die had showm wdien the Mede approached hei holders. Let us give 
up lands and houses,” said Pericles, but keep a w^atcli over the city 
and the sea AVe should not under any irritation at the loss of our 
propel tygi\e battle to the Peloponnesians, who far outnumber us. 
Mourn not for houses or lands, but for men ; men may give these, 
hut these wall not give men. If I thought that you w^ould listen to 
me, I would say to you: Go yourselves and clcstioy them, and 
thereby prove to the Peloponnesians that none of these things wall 
move you.” For “such is the powder which the empire of the sea 
gues ” ^ This w^as the spirit in which Pericles undertook the war. 

The policy of sacrificing Attica was no rash or perverse audacity ; 
it was only part of a well-considerecl system of stiategy, for which 
I’ericles has been seveiely blamed. His object was to weai out the 
enemy, ^ not to attempt to subjugate or decisively defeat. He was 
detei mined not to court a great battle, foi which the land forces of 
Athens w^eie manifestly insufficient • on land Bocotia alone was a 
match for her He adopted the stiateg'y of “exhaustion,’’ as it has 
been called, — the strategy which consists largely in manoeuvring, and 
considers the economy of one’s owm forces as solicitously as the 
damaging of the foe ; which will accept batde only under ceitain 
conditions ; which is always on the watch for favourable opportunities, 
but avoids great risks. The more \ve reflect on the conditions of the 
struggle and the nature of the Athenian lesoiirces, the more full}?’ will 


^ jowett’s translation. 
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the plan of Pericles aiopro\e itself as the stiategy uniquely suitable 
to the circumstances. Nor will the criticism that he neglected the 
land defences of Attica, and the suggestion that he should have 
fortified the fionticr against invasions, bear close examination The 
whole Athenian land aimy would have been i*equired to gairison both 
the Alegaiian and Boeotian frontiers, and theie would have been no 
troops left for operations elsew'heie. Nor would it have been easy 
for a citizen aimy to abide on duty, as w^ould m this case have been 
necessary, for a large part of the year It was quite in accord wath 
the spirit of the patient strategy of Pericles that he lefiamed from the 
temptation of striking a blow^ at the enemy, w'hen they had resolved 
on w^ar but w^ere not yet prepared. One effective blow^ he had indeed 
stiLick, the decree against Megaia , to damage the foe commercially 
w^as an essential part of his method. Within a few years this method 
wmild doubtless have been crowmed with success and brought about 
a peace favourable to Athens, but for untoward events wTich he 
could not foresee. 

Sect. 3. The Theban Attack on Plataea 

The declaiation of w^ar between the two gieat states of Greece Theban 
w^as a signal to smaller states to piofit by the situation for the giati- 
fication of their private enmities. On a dark moonless night, in 
the early spring, a band of 300 Thebans enteied Plataea, invited {^j[/arch 
and admitted by a small party in the city. Instead of at once 431 i?.c) 
attacking the chiefs of the party w^hich supported the Athenian 
alliance, they took up their post m the agora and made a pioclama- 
tion, calling upon the Plataeans to join the Boeotian league. The 
Plataeans, as a people, with the exception of a few^ malcontents, weie 
cordially attached to Athens ; but they w^ere suipnsed, and m the 
darkness of the night exaggei*ated the numbexs of the Thebans. 

They acceded to the Theban demand, but in the course of the 
negotiation discoveied how few the enemies were. Bi'eakmg dowax 
the party-walls betw'een their houses, so as not to atti'act notice by 
moving in the streets, they concerted a plan of action. When all 
was arianged, they barricaded the streets leading to the agora with 
waggons, and then attacked the enemy before dawm. The Thebans 
w'cre soon dispeised. They lost their way in the strange town and 
wandeied about, pelted by wmmen from the house-tops, through narrow 
streets deep m mud, for heavy rain had fallen dining the night A 
few clambered up the city w^all and cast themselves down on the other 
side. But the gi eater number rushed thiough the door of a large 
building, mistaking it for one of the town-gates, and w^ere thus 
captured alive by the Plataeans. A few escaped who 1 cached an 

O Tk 
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Uiii,aiaide<l and cut the uooden bolt \\ith an axe which a woman 
yave them. 

The 300 w'Cie only the \anguaid of a laige Theban force 
whirh was achancing slowly in the lain along the eight miles of 
load which lay between Thebes and Plataea They w^cie delayed 
by the cios^ing of the swollen Asopus u\er, and they anived too 
late The Plataeans sent out a herald to them lequiring them to 
do no injuiy to Plataean propcity outside the w^alls, if they valued the 
lues of the Theban piisoners According to the Theban account, 
the f’lataeaiis detiniiely promised to restoie the piisoners, wdien the 
tioops evacuated then terntory. But the Plataeans afteuvaids denied 
this, and said that they meiely piomised (without the sanction of an 
oath) to lestore the prisoners in case they came to an agreement after 
negotiation It matteis little. The Plataeans as soon as they had 
conveyed all their piopeity into the city, put their prisoners to death, 
180 in numbei. Even on their owm showing they w’ere clcaily guilty 
of an act of ill faith, wdnch is explained by the deep hatred existing 
between the tw’o states. A message had been immediately sent to 
Athens. The Athenians seized ail the Boeotians m Attica, and sent 
a heiald to Plataea bidding them not to injure their prisoners ; but 
the heiald found the Thebans dead. The Athenians immediately set 
Plataea ready for a siege. They provisioned it with corn ; lemoved 
the wmmen, childicn, and old men , and sent a gamson of eighty 
Athenians. 

The Theban attack on Plataea was a gdaring violation of the 
Thirty Years’ Peace, and it hastened the outbreak of the w^ar. 
Gteece w^as now' in a state of intense excitement at the appi caching 
stiuggle of the two leading cities ; oracles flew about ; and a lecent 
earthquake in Delos w'as supposed to be significant Public opinion 
was generally favourable to the Lacedaemonians, who seemed to be 
the champions of liberty against a tyrannical city. 

Both sides meditated enlisting the aid of Persia. The Lacedae- 
monians negotiated with the states of Italy and Sicily, for the purpose 
of obtaining a laige navy to crush the Athenians. But this scheme 


also fell thiough ; the cities of the west were too busy with their 
owm political interests to send ships and money to old Greece. 
Athens indeed had also cast her eyes westward ; and when she 
embraced the alliance of Corcyra, she seems to have been forming 
Treaties of connexions with Sicily. At all events, in the same year ambassaclois 
ofB-hegiiim and Leontini appeared together at Athens ; and at the 
’^Lemiini meeting of the Assembly alliances w'ere formed with both 

a7id with cities on the proposal of Callias. The object of Chalcidian Leontini 
Rht'giiim, w'as doubtless to gam support against Connthian Syracuse; while 
'133-^'*^ the motive of Rhegium may have been connected with the affairs of 
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Thaiii, the lebellious daug-hter of Athens heiself. But these alliances 
led to no action of Athens in the west for six years to come 

vSect. 4. The Plaoue 

When the com was iipe, in the last days of hlay, king Archidamiis Fust ?«- 
with two-thirds of the Peloponnesian army mvadcd Attica. From the "usion oj 
isthmus he had sent on Melesippus to Athens, if even at the last 
hour the Athenians might yield. But Peiicles had persuaded them 
to leceive no embassies, once the enemy weie in the field ; the envoy 
had to leave the borders of Attica befoie the sun set. And Thucjdides, 
after the manner of Heiodotus, maiks the formal commencement of 
the w'ai by repeating the impressive words w'hich hlelesippus uttered 
as he stood on the frontier : “This day will be the beginning of many 
woes to the Greeks ” Archidamus then laid siege to Oenoe, a foi tress 
on hlount Cithaeion, but failed to take it, and his delay ga\e the 
Athenians time to complete their prepaiations They bi ought into 

the city their family and their goods, while their flocks and herds 
were removed to the island of Euboea. The influx of the iropulation 
into the city caused ten ible crowxhng A few had the homes of then 

friends, but the majority pitched their tents in the vacant spaces, and 
housed themselves, as the peace-party bitterly said, m barrels and 
vultures’ nests. They seized temples and shrines, and even the 
ancient enclosure of the Pelargicon on the north-west of the Aciopolis 
w^as occupied, though its occupation was deprecated by a dark 
oracle. Subsequently the ciowding w^as relieved wflien the Piraeus 
and the space betw’een the Long Walls w'ere utilised. 

Aichidamus fiist ravaged the plain of Eleusis and Thiia. He then 
crossed into the Cephisian plain by the pass between Mounts Aegaleos 
and Parnes, and halted under Paines in the deme of Acharnae, 
wflicnce he could see, in the distance, the Acropolis of Athens The 
proximity of the invaders caused great excitement in Athens, and 
roused furious opposition to Pericles who w^ould not allows the troops 
to go forth against them — except a few flying columns of horse in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the city. Pericles had been afraid 
that Archidamus, who was his peisonal fiiend, might spaie Ins 
property, either fiom friendship or policy ; so he took the pre- 
caution of declaring to his fellow-citizens that he w'ould give his 
lands to the people, if they weie left unravaged. The invader presently 
advanced northwaid, betw^een Paines and Pentelicus, to Decelea, 
and proceeded through the territory of Oiopus to Bocotia. 

The Athenians meanwhile had been operating by sea. They 
had sent 100 ships round the Peloponnesus, An attack on Melhone, 
on the Messenian coast, failed ; the place was saved by a daring 
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Spaitan ottlcei, Eiasidas, who by this exploit began a distin- 
guished caieci. But the fleet was inoie successful fuUhcr 1101th. 
The impoitant island of Cephallenia Mas won o\ei, and some towns 
on the Acainanian coast w'ere taken. IMeasmes weie also adopted 
fui the piotectioii of Euboea against the Locuans of the opposite 
mainland. The Epicnemidian towai of Tin onion w’as captured, and 
the dcseit island of Atalanta, over against Opus, was made a guard 
station Alore impoitant w^as the drastic measure wdnch Athens 
adopted against hei subjects and former iivals, the Dorians of Aegina 
She felt that they weie not to be trusted, and the secmity of her 
po'iitions in the Saronic gulf w^as of the first importance So she 
dio\e out the Aeginetans and settled the island with a cleiuchy of her 
own citizens. Aegona thus became, like Salamis, annexed to Attica 
Just as the Messenian exiles had been befiiended by Athens and 
given a new home, so the Aeginetan exiles weie now befiiended by 
Sparta and w’ere settled m the region of Thyieatis, m the noitli of 
Laconia. Thyreatis w^as the Lacedaemonian answer to Naiipactus. 

When Aichidamiis left Attica, Pericles consulted foi emeigencies 
of the futuie by setting aside a reseive fund of money, and a reserve 
armament of ships. Theie had been as much as 9700 talents in the 
treasury, but the expenses of the buildings on the Acropolis and of 
the w'ar at Potidaea had 1 educed this to 6000. It was now^ decreed 
that 1 000 talents of this amount should be reserved, not to be touched 
unless the enemy were to attack Athens by sea, and that eveiy year 
100 trnemes should be set apart, with the same object. 

In wdnter the Athenians, following an old custom, celebrated the 
public burial of those wEo bad fallen in the war. The bones were 
laid m ten cedar boxes, and w^ere buiied outside the walls in the 
Ceramicus. An empty bed, covered with a pall, was cairied, for 
those whose bodies w'ere missing. Pericles pronounced the funeral 
Panegyric. It has not been preserved ; but the spirit and general 
argument of it have been reproduced in the oration wdiich Thucydides, 
wdio must have been one of the audience, has put m his mouth.^ It 
IS a lare good fortune to possess a picture, drawn by a Pericles and 
a Thucydides, of the ideal Athens, which Pericles dreamed of creating. 

“ There is no exclusiveness,” he said, in our public life, and in 
our private intercom se. We are not suspicious of one another, nor 
angry wfith our neighbour if he does what he likes ; we do not put 
on sour looks at him which, though harmless, are not pleasant. 
And we have not forgotten to provide for our weary spirits many 
relaxations fiom toil ; w’e have regular games and sacrifices throughout 

^ We may fancy we can detect some phrases which fell from the lips of 
Peiicles himself : such as “The whole earth is the sepulchre of famous men," or 
' ' Athens is the school of Hellas. " 
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the yeai ; at home the style of our life is refined , and the delight 
which \\c daily feel in all these things helps to banish melancholy. 
Because of the gieatness of oui city the fruitb of the whole eaith 
flow’ in upon us; so that we enjoy the goods of other countiies as 
fieely as of our own. 

‘‘Then again our militaiy tiaming is in many lespects siipeiior 
to that of oiu ad\eisaucs Our city is thrown open to the w'oild, 
and w^e nevei expel a foreigner or prevent him fi 0111 seeing 01 learning 
anything, of which the seciet if ie\ealed to an enemy might pioht 
him. We rely not upon management or trickery, but upon oui own 
heaits and hands. And in the matter of education wheieas they 
from eaily youth are always undergoing laboiious exeicises w’hich 
arc to make them bra\e, we li\e at ease, and yet are equally icady 
to face the perils which they face. 

“If w’e piefei to meet danger with a light heart but without 
labonous tiaining, and wuth a courage wdiich is gained by habit and 
not enforced by law, are we not greatly the gaineis ^ Since w^e do 
not anticipate the pain, although, wdien the hour comes, w^e can be 
as brave as those wdio never allow themselves to rest ; and thus too 
our city IS equally admirable in peace and in w^ar. Foi w^e are lovers 
of the beautiful, yet simple m our tastes, and we cultivate the mind 
w-ithout loss of manliness Wealth we employ, not for talk and 
ostentation, but when there is a real use for it. To avow poveity 
with us is no disgrace ; the true disgiace is in doing nothing to avoid 
It An Athenian citizen does not neglect the state because he takes 
care of his owm household ; and even those of us wdio are engaged 
in business ha\e a very fair idea of politics. We alone regard a man 
who takes no inteiest in public affairs, not as a harmless, but as a 
useless character, and if few of us aie originators, we are all sound 
judges of a policy. The great impediment to action is, in our opinion, 
not discussion, but the want of that knowdedge which is gamed by 
discussion prepaiatoiy to action. For we have a peculiar power of 
thinking before w^e act and of acting too, whereas other men aie 
courageous fiom ignorance but hesitate upon reflection.” 

Then the speaker goes on to desciibe Athens as the centie of 
Hellenic cultuie and to claim that “the individual Athenian in his 
own person seems to have the powder of adapting himself to the most 
varied foims of action with the utmost versatility and grace.” And, 
he continues, ‘‘we shall assuiedly not be without witnesses; theie 
are mighty monuments of our power which will make us the wonder 
of this and of succeeding ages ; we shall not need the praises of 
Homer or any other panegyrist whose poetry may please foi the 
moment, although his repiesentation of the facts will not bear the 
light of day. For wc have compelled eveiy land and every sea to 
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open a path foi our valoiii, and ba\c e\ei)wheie planted eternal 
niennaial^ nf oui fnendship and of oiii enmiU Such is the city foi 
^\ho^e sake these men nobh fought and died; tlicy could not bear 
the thought that she might be taken fiom them , and eveiy one 
of us nho suni\e should gladly toil on hei behalf I would ha\e 

}OLi day by day h\ 
)Our e\es upon the 
greatness of Athens, 
until you become filled 
nith the love of hei , 
and when you are 
impiessed liy the 
spectacle of hei glory, 
icflect that this empire 
has been acquned by 
men who knew iheir 
duty and had the 
courage to do it, who 
in the houi of conflict 
had the fear of dis- 
honour always present 
to them, and who, if 
ever they failed m an 
enterpuse, would not 
allow their viitues to 
be lost to their cotmti y, 
but freely gave their 
lives to her as the 
fairest offering which 
they could present at ■ 
her feast. The saciifice 
which they collectively 
made was individually 
repaid to them; for 
they leceived again 
and again each one for 
himself a piaise which 
grows not old and the 
noblest of all sepulchres— I speak not of that m which their remains 
are laid, but of that in which their glory survives and is proclaimed 
always and on eveiy fitting occasion both in woid and deed. For 
the whole eaith is the sepulchre of famous men ; not only ai^e they 
commemorated by columns and inscriptions in their own country 
but in foreign lands theie dwells also an unwritten memoiial of 
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them, graven not on stone but in the heaits of men Make them 
youi examples ^ ^ 

Pei helps we ha\c anothei funeral monument, a monument m The 
cat veil stone, of Athenians who weie shun m one of the fiist years " 
of the wai. A beautiful relief, found on the Acropolis, shows the 
helmeted lady of the land, leaning on hei spcai, with downcast head, 
and gazing giavely at a slab of stone It is an attiactive mtcipreta- 
tion that she is sadly engaged m reading the names of citizens who 
had lecently fallen m defence of her city 

Next year the Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, and extended 430 b c., 
their de\astations to the south of the peninsula as far as Laurion of 

But the Athenians concerned themselves less with this invasion ; they 
had to contend with a more awTul enemy within the w^alls of then 
city The Plague had bioken out Thucydides, who was stucken The G) eat 
dowm himself, gives a teinble account of its ravages and the de- 
moiahsation which it produced m Athens The art of medicine wiis 
in Its fiist infancy, and the inexpeiienced physicians w'eie unable to 
treat the unknown virulent disease, which defied eveiy lemedy and wiis 
aggravated by the over-ciowdmg, in the heat of summer The dead 
lay unbuiied, the temples weie full of corpses ; and the funeial 
customs weie foigotten 01 violated. Dying wietches wnre gathered 
about every fountain, seeking to lelieve their unquenchable thirst 
Men remembeied an old oiacle which said that “ a Dorian war wall Oracle 
come and a plague therewith ” But the Greek for plague ifotmos') or 

w'as baldly distinguishable from the Gieek for famine {Ihnos ^ — at 
the present day they are identical m sound ; and people weie not 
quite suie which was the true wnrd. Naturally the verse was now 
quoted wath loimosj but, sa3^s Thucydides, in case theie comes 
another Doiian war and it is accompanied by a famine, the oracle 
will be quoted watli limos. 

The same histoiian — who has given of this pestilence a vivid Or 7 £iB 0/ 
description, unequalled by later nariatois of similar scourges, the fiague 
Procopius, Boccaccio, Defoe — declares that the plague oiigmated in 
Ethiopia, spread through Egypt over the Persian empire, and then 
reached the Aegean But it is remarkable that a plague raged at 
the same time in the still obscuie city of central Italy w'hicli w^as 
afterwards to become the mistress of Greece. It has been guessed 
w’ith some plausibility that the infection w’hich 1 cached both Athens 
and Rome had tiavelled along the trade-routes from Carthage. The 
Peloponnesus almost entirely escaped In Athens the havoc of Efect of the 
the pestilence permanently reduced the population. The total ^ 
number of Athenian burghers (of both sexes and all ages) was about 
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So. 000 m the hist quaitei of the fifth century. Piospciity had laiscd 
it to TOO 000 b\ the beginning of the wai ; but the plague biought 
it down beiou the old level which it never 1 cached again ^ 

As in the ycai befoie, an Athenian fleet attacked the Pelo- 
jionncsus, but this time it \^as the coasts of Aigolis, — Epidaurus, 
Tioezen, Hermione, Halieis The aimainent wais large, 4000 speai- 
inen and 300 hoise , it was undei the command of Pcucles , and it 
aimed at the captuie of Epidainus, wdnle the Epidauiian tioops weie 
absent with then allies m Attica The attempt miscanied, w^e know 
iKjt wh}^ , and it is hard to foigive oui historian for omitting all the 
details of this ambitious enteipiise, wdnch would have been, if it had 
succeeded, one of the most iinpoitant exploits of the war 

Not till the autumn w’eie opeiations renewed in the w^est of 
(iieece The fleet w'as summoned to the help of the people of 
Amphilochian Aigos, on the eastern shoie of the Ambracian gulf. 
They had been expelled fiom their owm city by their northern 
neighbouis the Ambraciots, and had sought the protection of their 
southern neighbouis the Acainanians. Athens sent the general 
Phormio wath thiity ships. He stormed Aigos, sold the Ambraciots 
into slaveiy, and lestored the Amphilochians to their city — the 
most important place in those regions This wms the beginning 
of a long- feud between Argos and Arabracia. In the wanter Phormio 
returned to the w'est and, making Naupactus his station, guaided 
the entrance of the Crisaean gulf 

In Thiace meanwdiile the siege of Potidaea had been piosecuted 
thioughout the year. The inhabitants had been 1 educed to such 
straits that they e\en tasted human flesh, and m the winter they 
capitulated. The terms w^eie that the Potidaeans and the foieign 
soldieis w’ere to leave the city, the men wfith one garment, the 
w'omen with two, and a sum of money w'as to be allow^ed them 
Athens soon afterwards colonised the place. The siege had cost 
2000 talents 

Meanwdiile the Athenians had been cast into such despair by 
the plague that they made overtures foi peace to Sparta Theii 
o\ertures w^eie rejected, and they turned the fuiy of their dis- 
appointment upon Pei ides, who had returned unsuccessful from 
Epidamus. He was suspended from the post of stiategos to 
w'hich he had been elected in the spring ; his accounts w'eie called 
for and examined by the Council ; and an exceptionally large com I 
of 1501 judges W'as impanelled to try him for the misappropriation 

^ The metic class possibly leached the number of 30,000 We cannot 
estimate the number of slaves m the fifth century , but we know at least that 
It did not fall far short of that of tlic fiee population At this time they may 
have numbered about 100,000 
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of public money. Pie found yiiilty of ^Hheft ’’ to the lulling' 
amount of five talents^ the veidict was a mi tual acquittal, though 
he had to pay a fine of ten times the amount , and he was pie^ently 
re-elected to the post fiom whuJi he had been suspended He was 
m tiuth indispensable All the coinage, all the patience, all the 
eloquence of the gieat statesman w^eie demanded at this ciisis He 
had to conxince Athens that the piuileges of hei nnpeiial position 
invohed haidships and tods, and that it w’as dangeious foi hei to 
diaw back. She must face the fact boldly that if the public opinion 
of Greece legaidcd her empne as unjustly gained, it could not safely 
be laid dowm The position of the Impenahst is ahvats vulneiable 
to assaults on gioimds of moiality, and the peace paity at Athens 
could make a plausilile case against the policy of Peiicles. But 
the impel lal instinct of the people responded, in spite of tem- 
poral y leactions, to his call Athens was not destined to be guided Death of 
by him much longei He had lost his two sons m the plague, and 
he died about a year later. In his last yeais he had been afflicted 
by the indirect attacks of his enemies Phidias was accused 
embezzling part of the public money devoted to the w'orks on the upon him 
Aciopohs, in which he w^as engaged, and it was implied that Peucles 1 ^) 
was cognisant of the dishonesty Phidias was condemned. Then 
the philosophei Anaxagoras w^as publicly prosecuted for holding and Ana.x- 
piopagatmg impious doctrines Pericles defended his friend, but ago}a^. 
Anaxagoras w’as sentenced to pay a fine of five talents, and leliied to 
continue his philosophical studies at Lampsacus. The next attack 
w^as upon his mistress, whose name was Aspasia. The comic muitess 

Hermippus chaiged her likewise with impiety, and repiesented hei of Pawley. 
abode as a house of lecreation in the w^orst sense. The pleading of The 
Pericles procuied her acquittal, and in the last year of his life the 

People passed a decree to legitimise her son. The latest wmrds of 

1 t i rii .-1. legit tntfseiL 

Pericles express what to the student of thehistoiyof civilisation is an 

important feature of his charactei — his humanity. “No Athenian 

evei put on black foi an act of mine.” 

Sect. 5. The Siege and Capture of Plataea 

In the next summer Archidamus was induced by the Thebans, Third year 
instead of invading Attica, to march across Cithaeron and lay siege the war , 
to Plataea. Like Elis itself, the Plataean land w^as sacred, — 
memoiy of the gieat deliverance of Hellas wdiich had been wTOiight 
there , and the Spaitan king, when he set foot upon it, called the 
gods to witness that the Plataeans had fiist done wTong He 
proposed to the Plataeans that they should evacuate their tenitoiy, 
until the end of the w^ai ; they might count their trees and their 
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possessions, anti aii should then be rcstoied to them intact, Ha\ ing 
consulted -Vthen^ n'hich ]uomised to piolect them, the Plataeans 
lefubcd, and Airhidanuis beyan the siege. The Athenians, ho\A- 
e\eu ''\eie tiue to the policy of a\ ending continental waifaie, and 
notu ithstanding then* pi onuses sent no help Flataea was a veiy 
nnpoitani position foi the Peloponnesians to seem e It commanded 
the road fiom Megara to Thebes, by which communications between 
the Peloponnesus and Boeotia could be mamtamed most easily without 
cnteiing Altica 

Ihe \iSitoi to Plataea must not suppose that the city wdiich 
Aichidamus besieged extended ovei the entire ground plan w^hich 
now meets his eye. For he secs the ciicuit of the city as it existed 
a centiuy latci, occupying the whole suiface of the knv tiiangular 
plateau on which the towm stood. The PLitaca of Archidamus 
corresponds pi obably to the southern and highci pait of the space 
occupied by the later towai The w’all of the older Plataea cannot 
have been much moie than a mile long ; for the small ganison — 
400 Plataeans and eighty Athenians — could never have maintained 
a longei line of defence in a place where nature had done almost 
nothing to assist them. 

Kaxing* suriounded the city wdth a palisade to prevent any one 
from getting out, Archidamus employed his aimy m building a 
mound against the southern w'all. They w’oiked for seventy days 
and seventy nights. The Plataeans endeavoured to counteract this 
by raising the height of their own wall, opposite the mound, by a 
stiucture of bricks set in a w'ooden frame They protected the 
workmen by screens of hide against burning arrow's. But as the 
mound rose higher and highei, a new' device w'as tried. They made 
a hole 111 the wail underneath and drew out the earth fiom the 
mound. The Peloponnesians met this device by putting into the 
gap clay packed in baskets of leed ; this could not be diawm away 
quickly like the loose eaith Another plan w^as then devised by the 
besieged They dug a subtenanean mine under the wall to some 
distance beneath the mound, and drew' the eaith away as they had 
done before. This effectually retaided the progress of the mound, 
for, though the besiegmis were numerous, they had to carry the 
earth from a consideiable distance. The Plataeans resorted to yet 
another device. From the two extremities of that portion of the 
w'all w'hich they had laised in height, they built an inner wall, in 
crescent shape, projecting inw'ards ; so that if the outer wall weie 
taken, the Peloponnesians W'ould have all their labour over again. 
They also showed ingenuity m frustrating the battering’-rams wdiicli 
the besiegers brought against the walls. They placed two poles on 
the top of the w'ali, projecting over it ; to the ends of these poles they 


rams. 
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attached a buy e beam by means of non chains. When tlie eiii^ine 
appi cached, they let go the beam, which snapped off the head of the 
battermg-ram The besicgeis then made an attempt to set the town Thejne 
on file ITey heaped up faggots along the wall close to the mound, 
and kindled them wath brimstone and pitch If the prevalent south 
wind had been blowing dowm the slopes of the mountain, nothing 
would ha\e saved the Plataeans fiom the tiemendous conllagiation 
w'hich ensued and rendeicd the waall unappioachablc by the 
besiegeis 

\Vhen this dcMCC failed the Peloponnesians saw^ they would have Blockade, 
to blockade Plataea They built a w'all of circumvallation, about i^niumn 
100 yards from the city, and duQf twm fosses one inside and one 
outside this waill. Then Archidamus left part of his aimy to maintain ^2^ 
the blockade dining the wanter. The blockadeis, of whom about 
half w'Cie r>ocotians, established a communication by means of fie 
signals with Thebes. At the end of anothci yeai, the Plataeans 
saw^ that they had no longer any hope of help fiom Athens, and then 
food was limning shoit They determined to make an attempt to 
escape. 

The w’all of the Peloponnesians looked like a single w'all of Plan of 
immense thickness, but it actually consisted of tw’o w^alls, 1 6 feet escape, 
apait. The middle space, w’hich served as quarters for the garrison, 
was roofed over, and guard was kept on the roof. Along the top ^28 *^bc. 
there were battlements on each side, and at every tenth battlement 
there was a tow^ei which covered the wdiole wddth from wall to wall. 

There weie passages through the middle of the tow^ers but not at the 
sides. On wet and stormy nights the guard used to leave the 
battlements and retire under the shelter of the towers The escape 
w’as attended w’lth much risk and less than half the garrison 
attempted it. The plan was carefully calculated They detei mined 
the height of the w^all by counting and recounting the number of 
layers of bricks in a spotAvhich had not been plastered; and then 
constructed ladders of exactly the right length. On a dark night, 
amid ram and storm, they stole out, ciossed the inner ditch, and 
reached the wall unnoticed. They w^ere lightly equipped, and while 
their right feet w’cre bare the left w^ere shod, to prevent slipping in 
the mud Twelve men, led by Ammeas, ascended fist, near two 
adjacent towers. They killed the guard in each tower, and secured 
the passages, wdiich they held until all their companions had mounted 
and descended on the other side. One of the Plataeans, m climbing 
up on the roof, knocked a buck from one of the battlements ; its fall 
w'as heard, and the alarm was given. All the besiegers came out on 
the wall, but in the blackness they could not discover what it w^as, 
and no one dared to move from his owai place. Moreover the 
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PLuaeans in tlie city disti acted then attention, by sallying out on the 
side oppobite to that on which their fi lends wcie escaping*. The 
Peloponnesians lit then danger signals to Thebes, but this had also 
been foreseen by the Plataeans, who by lighting other beacons on 
then own wall confused the signals of then enemies. But what the 
Plataeans had most to fear was an attack from a band of 300 
men, whose duty it w\is to patiol outside the w^alL While 
the last of the Plataeans were descending, they aimed wuth lights 
They were thus illuminated themselves and a good maik for the 
arrows and daits of the Plataeans wdio were standings along the edge 
of the outer ditch This ditch w'as crossed with difficulty ; it was 
swollen with lain and had a coat of ice too thin to bear But all 
got o\er safely except one archer wffio w'as captured on the brink. 

The escape was perhaps effected on the north side of the city 
The fugitL\es at first took the road to Thebes, to put their puisiieis 
off the scent, but when they had left Plataea about a mile behind 
them, they struck to the right and reached the road from Thebes to 
Athens near Ei*ythrae. Two hundred and twelve men reached 
Athens , a few more had started but had turned back before they 
ci'ossed the wall This episode is an eminently interesting example 
of the survival of the fittest ; for a melancholy fate awaited those 


Su)} Older who had not the courage to take their lives in their hands. In the 


of Plataea, 
427 /? c. 


folio wang summer w^ant of food forced them to capitulate at discretion 
to the Lacedaemonians. Five men were sent from Sparta to decide 


their fate. But their fate had been already decided through the 


influence of Thebes. Each prisoner was merely asked, Have you 


in the present w’ar done any service to the Lacedaemonians or their 


allies ? ” The form of the question implied the sentence, and it was 
in vain that the Plataeans appealed to the loyalty of their ancestors 
to the cause of Plellas in the Persian war, 01 implored the Lacedae- 
monians to look upon the sepulchres of their own fathers buried m 
Plataean land and lionouied every year by Plataea with the customary 
offerings. They w^ere put to death, 200 m number, and tw'cnty-five 
Athenians ; and the city was rased to the ground. The Peloponne- 
sians now' commanded the road from Megara to Thebes. 


It IS hard to avoid reproaching the Athenians for impolicy in 
not coming to the relief of their old and faithful ally, and mamtam- 
ing a position so important for the communication betw'een the 
Peloponnese and Boeotia. Their failure to bring succour at the 
beginning of the siege may be explained by their sufferings from the 
plague wffiich still prevailed. And in the following year a moie 
pressing danger diverted their attention, the revolt of a member of 
their maritime confederacy. 
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Sect. 6. Revolt of Mytilene 

AichicLimus had invaded Attica for the third time, and had just Fourth 
quitted it, when the news ariived that IMytilene and the lest Qi of t/u 
Lesbos, with the exception of IMethymna, had revolted. This vas a ^ 
gieat and, as it might seem to Athens, an impiovoked blow It was 
not due to any special grievance The oligaichical gov*einment of 
Mytilene confessed that the city was always well-treated and honoured 
by Athens. The levolt is all the moie inteiesting and significant on 
this account It was a piotest of the Hellenic instinct for absolute 
autonomy against an empire such as the Athenian The sovereignty 
of the Lesbian cities was limited m regaid to foreign affairs ; then 
lelations with other membeis of the confederacy were subject to 
contiol on the part of Athens ; and their ships w*ere required for 
Athenian puiposes. Such restiaints were nksome, and as they had 
seen the free allies of Athens, most lecently Samos, giadualiy 
transformed into subjects, they might fear that this would presently be 
their own case too. The revolt had been meditated foi some yeais ; 
it was hastened in the end, befoie all the prepaiations were made- 
such as the closing of the harbour of Mytilene by a mole and chain 
— because the design had been betiayed to Athens by enemies m 
Methymna and Tenedos. The Athenians, on the first news, sent 
ships under Cleippides to surprise Mytilene^ at a festival of Apollo, 
which all the inhabitants used to celebrate outside the w’alls ; but the 
Mytilenaeans received secret intelligence and postponed the feast. 

The Lesbians had a large fleet ; and the Athenians were feeling so 
seveiely the effects of the plague and of the w’ai that the rebellion 
had a good prospect of success if it had been eneigelically suppoited 
by the Peloponnesians. Envoys who were sent to gain their help, Lesbian 
pleaded the cause of Lesbos at the Olympian games which weie ^a'^oys at 
cclebiated this year. At the most august of the Panhellenic festivals, 
by the banks of the Alpheus, it w'as a fitting occasion to come 
foiw^ard among the assembled Greeks as champions of the piinciple 
of self-government which it is the glory of Greece to have taught 
mankind. And as Mytilene had no grievance beyond the general 
injustice of Athens m imposing external limitations on the autonomy 
of otheis, her assertion of that principle canied the greatei weight. 

Lesbos was admitted into the Peloponnesian league, but no assistance 
was sent. 

The icvolt from Athens was accompanied by a constitutional 
change within the holders of Lesbos itself. Except Methymna in Synoe- 
the noith, the other cities in the island — Aiitissa, Eiesiis, and ^ 
Pyrrha on her land-locked bay — agreed to meige their own political ^ ^ 
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pKliMdualities in the at) of M)tiienc By the constitutional piocess, 
known as synoecism, i\Iytilene was now to be to Lesbos what Athens 
was to Attica The citizens of Pyirha, Eiesos, and Antissa would 
hentxfmwaul be citizens of Mytilcne LesboSj with Methymna 
independent and hostile, w’ould now^ be what Attica was before the 
annexation of Eleusis 

Aleanwdnle the Athenians had blockaded the two harbours of 
Ahtilene, and Paches soon aiiived wnth 1000 hophtes, to complete 
the in\estmcnL Pie built a w^all on the land side of the city At 
this tune the Athenians wcie m soie w^ant of money, foi their funds 
(w'lth the exception of the lesen^e) had been exhausted, especially by 
the expenses of the siege of Potidaea They w’eie obliged to rcsoit 
to the expedient of raising money by a propeity tax. 

This tax, now intioduced for the first time, differed both in 
object and in nature from the pioperty tax of the sixth centuiy. In 
the first place, it was not imposed permanently but only to meet a 
tempoiaiy ciisis ; secondly, it was to be used for puiely military piu- 
poscs ; thirdly, it w’as imposed on all propeity and not merely on 
land Economical conditions had changed since the days of 
PisistratLis, and landed proprietors no longer formed the bulk of the 
richest men. The four classes of Solon were used for the purpose of 
the assessment , but the minimum incomes for each class were 
translated into money equivalents, and the capital wdiich such an 
income implied seems to have been calculated on a sliding scale. 1 
Alen who had a capital of at least a talent belonged to the highest 
class j those whose property exceeded half a talent, to the second ; 
one-sixth of a talent qualified for the third ; men of less means were 
exempt. The tax yielded 200 talents. 

Towards the end of the winter, the Spartans sent a man, his 
name w'as Salaethus, to assure the people of Mytilene that an 
armament w^ould be dispatched to their lelief. He managed 
to elude the Athenians and get into the city. The spirits of the 
besieged rose, and when summer came forty-two ships were sent 
under the command of Alcidas, and at the same time the Pelopon- 
nesians invaded Attica for the fourth time, hoping to distract the 
attention of the Athenians from Mytilene. The besieged waited and 
wanted, but the ships never came, and the food ran short. Salaethus, 
in despaii, determined to make a sally, and for this purpose armed 
the mass of the people with shields and spears. But the people, 
when they got the arms, refused to obey and demanded that the 
oligarchs should bring forth the corn and that all should share it 

On the giound, doubtless, that rich men got a propoi tionally laiger levenue 
out of then capital than men of small means {the Zeugitae), whose property con- 
sisted often in land solely. 
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fanly , otherwise, they would sunendei the city. This drove the 
oo\crnment to anticipate the chance of a scpaiatc negotiation on the 
pait of the people; and they capitulated at discietion Then fate 
was to be decided at Athens, and meanwdiile Paches was to put no 
man to death 

The fleet of Alcidas had w'asted time about the Peloponnesus, and T/m 
on leaching the island of Myconus lecened the news that Mytilene i\pcdihon 
was taken Pie sailed to Eiythiae and theie it w^as pioposed to 
Alcidas that he should attack Mytilene, on the j^rinciple that men 
wdio have just gamed possession of a city aie usually oft" their guard 
Another suggestion was that a town on the Asiatic coast should be 
seized and a revolt excited against Athens m the Ionian district. 

But these plans w^eie far too good and daring for a Lacedaemonian 
admiial to adopt. Pie sailed southw’ard, was puisued by Paches as 
far as Patinos, and letned into the Peloponnesian waters wiicre he 
wxis more at home. 

The ringleadeis of the levolt of Mytilene were sent to Athens, 
and along with them the Spartan Salaethus, wdio w'as immediately 
put to death. The Assembly met to deteimine the fate of the Peop/e 0/ 
prisoneis, and decided to put to death not only the most guilty w'ho 
had been sent to^ Athens, but the whole adult male population, and 
to enslave the women and childien A trireme was immediately 
dispatched to Paches wuth this terrible command. 

The fact that the Athenian Assembly w^as persuaded to press 
the cruel rights of war so far as to decree the extinction of a whole 
population shows how’ deep w^as the feeling of wTath that prevailed 
against Mytilene Many things contributed to render that feeling 
paiticulaily bitter. The re\olt had come at a moment w^hen Athens 
w^as sore bestead, between the plague and the war. Evciy Athenian 
had a grudg’e against Plytilenc ; foi his own pocket had suffered, 
through the tax wdnch it had been necessary to impose And the 
Imperial pride of the people had been w’ounded by the unheaid-of 
event of a Peloponnesian fleet sailing in the eastern w^aters, of wdneh 
Athens regarded herself as the sole mistress. But above all it w^as 
the revolt not of a subject, but of a free ally. Athens could more 
easily forgive the rebellion of a subject state wfliich tried to throw off 
her yoke, than repudiation of her leadership by a nominally independent 
confedeiate. For the action of Mytilene w'as in truth an indictment 
of the w'hole fabric of the Athenian empire as unjust and undesirable. 

And the Athenians felt its significance. The mere unieasomng 
instinct of self-preservation sug'gested the policy of making a terrible 
example. It w^as another question wdiethei this policy w^as wise. 

The calm sense of Pericles was no longer theieto guide and enlighten . 
the Assembly. We now find democratic statesmen of a completely "'sfaLmen 
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different btamp coming- foiward to take Ins place. The Assembly 
IS swayed by men of the people — liadesmcn, like Cleon, the Icathcr- 
inerdiant , Euciates, the lope-sellci , H>pcibolus, the lamp>maker 
These men had not, like Aristides, Cimon, and Pciicles, family con- 
nexions to start and support them , they had no aiistocratic tiaditions 
as the hackgiound of then demociatic policy. They weie self-made , 
they w'on their influence in the state by the sheet foice of cle\einess, 
eloguence, industiy, and audacity A man like Cleon, the son of 
ClcacnetLis, whom we now’ meet holding the unofficial position of 
Icadei of the Assembly, must, to attain that eminence, have icgularly 
attended week after w^eek in the Pnyx ; he must have mastered the 
details of political affaus ; he must have had the courage to con- 
fiont the Olympian authority of Pericles, and the dextciity to make 
some palpable hits , he must have studied the art of speaking and 
been able to hold his audience. Cleon and the other statesmen of 
this new type are especially interesting as the pohiicicms whotn the 
advantcd democracy prodit^cd atid educated. It v\ould be a grievous 
eiror and injustice to suppose that their policy w’as determined by 
mere selfish ambition 01 party malice Neaily all w'e know' of them is 
denved from the wTitmgs of men W'ho not only condemned their 
policy but peisonally disliked them as low'-born upstarts. Y’’et though 
they may have been \ulgar and offensue m then manners, there is 
abundant e\idence that they were able, and there is no pioof that 
they vv'cie not generally honest, politicians. To those who regretted 
the dignity of Pericles, the speech of Cleon or Hyperbolus may have 
seemed violent and coarse \ but Cleon himself could haidlyhave out- 
done the coarseness and the violence of the personalities which Demo- 
sthenes heaped on Aeschines in a subsequent generation. 

These new politicians were for the most part strong imperialists, 
and Cleon seems to have taken fully to heart the maxim of 
Pericles, to keep the subject allies w'cll in hand.” It w'as under 
his influence that the Assembly vented its indignation against Mytilene 
by dooming the wdiole people to slaughter. But when the meeting had 
dispel sed, a partial reaction set m. Men began, in a cooler moment, 
to leahse the inhumanity of theii action and to question its policy. 
The envoys of IVH tilene, who had been permitted to come to Athens to 
plead her cause, seeing this change of feeling, induced the Generals 
to summon an extraordinary meeting of the Assembly foi the follow- 
ing morning, to reconsider the decree. Cleon again came foiwvard 
to support It on the grounds of both legal justice and good policy. 
Thucydides represents him as openly asserting the principle that a 
tyrannical city must use tyrannical methods, and lule by fear, chastis- 
ing hei allies without mercy. The chief speaker on the other side 
W'as a certain Diodotus, whose name has won immortality by his 
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action at this famous crisis. Diodotus handled the question entiiely 
as a mattci of policy. Cleon had deprecated any appeal to the 
iirelevant considerations of humanity 01 pity; Diodotus, caiefully 
avoiding such an appeal, deprecates on his own side with gi eat force 
Cleon’s appeal to considerations of justice. The Mytilenaeans have 
deserved the sentence of death • certainly ; but the argument 
is enthely irrelevant The question for Athens to consider is not 
uhat Mytilene deseives, but what it is expedient for Athens to inflict 
“ We aie not at law with the Mytilenaeans and do not A^ant to be 
told what IS just ; we are considering a matter of policy, and desire 
to know how we can turn them to account.’’ He then goes on to 
aigue that as a matter of fact the penalty of death is not a deterrent, 
and that the result of such a severe punishment will be injurious to 
Athens. A city which has revolted, knowing that whether she comes 
to teims soon 01 late the penalty will be the same, will never sur- 
render ; money will be Avasted in a long blockade , and ‘^AAdien the 
place is taken, it aviII be a mere Avreck ” Moreover, if the people of 
Mytilene, who Avere compelled to join Avith their oligarchical gOA^ern- 
ment m rebelling, aie destroyed, the popular party aviU eveiywhere 
be alienated fiom Athens. 

The leasonmg of Diodotus, wdiich Avas based on sound view^s of 
policy, must have confirmed many of the audience who had already 
been influenced by the emotion of pity. But eA^en still the Assembly 
was nearly equally divided, and the supporters of Diodotus won their 
motion by a very small majority. The ship Avhich bore the sentence 
of doom had a start of about a day and a night ; could it be over- 
taken by the trireme Avhich Avas now dispatched with the reprieve ? 
The Mytilenaean envoys supplied the crcAv with Avine and barley, and 
offered large reAvards if they AA^eie in time. The oarsmen continued 
rowing while they ate the barley, kneaded Avith Avine and oil, and 
slept and rowed by turns. The first trireme, bound on an unpleasant 
errand, had sailed sloAvly. It arrived a little before the other. 
Paches had the deciee in his hand and was about to execute it, 
when the second ship sailed into the harbour, and the city was saved. 

The AAuath of Athens against her rebellious ally was sufficiently 
gratified by the trial and execution of those Mytilenaeans who had 
been sent to Athens as especially guilty. They weie perhaps about 
thirty in number. 

Having taken away the Lesbian fleet and rased the walls of 
Mytilene, the Athenians divided the island, excluding Methymna, into 
3000 lots of which 300 w^'cre consecrated to the gods. The rest they 
let to Athenian citizens as cleruchs, and the land was cultivated by 
the Lesbians, who paid an annual rent 
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Sect. 7. Warfare in Western Greece, Tragic Events 

IN CORCYRA 

While the attention of Greece A^as diiected upon the foi tunes of 
Plataca and Wvtileiie, waifaie had been earned on in the regions 
of the west, and the leputation of the Athenian navy had iisen 
higher The Ambiaciots had peisuaded Spaita to send an expedi- 
tion against Acainania ; if the Peloponnesians firmly established 
themselves theie, they might win the whole Athenian alliance in the 
Avest. Cnemus aavts sent with 1000 hoplites in advance , he made an 
attempt on the impoitant tOAvn of Stratus but aa’Us forced to retreat 
hlean while a Peloponnesian fleet AAasto sail from Coiinth to suppoit 
him. It consisted of foity-seven ships, and had to pass Phormio, 
Avho was giiaiding the entiance of the Coiinthian gulf with only 
twenty. Phoimio let them sail into the open sea, preferring to 
attack them there By skilful manoemies he ciowded the enemy^s 
ships into a naiiow space ; a morning bieeze helped him by knock- 
ing the ships against one another ; and Avhen they Avere in confusion 
the Athenians dashed in and gained a complete victory. The govern- 
ment at Sparta could not understand how skill could gam such an ad- 
vantage over far superior numbeis ; they sent commissioners to make 
an inquiry ; and Cnemus Avas told that he must try again and be 
successful. A leoigamsed Peloponnesian fleet took up a position 
at Panoimus in Achaea, and Phormio was stationed at Rhion on the 
opposite coast. The object of Cnemus was to luie or drive the 
enemy into the gulf AAdiere their skill in handling their ships Avould be 
less decisive than in the open sea. With this purpose he sailed 
towards Naupactus, and Phormio in alarm sailed along the coast to 
protect the place. As the Athenian ships moved near the land in 
single file, the enemy suddenly SAAaing round and rowed down upon 
them at then utmost speed. The eleven ships which were nearest 
Naupactus had time to run round the right Peloponnesian wing and 
escape; the lest w^ere driven agiound. Twenty Peloponnesian vessels 
on the right were in the meantime pursuing the eleven Athenian, which 
weie making for Naupactus. A Leucadian ship was far in advance 
of the others, closely pursuing an Athenian which was lagging behind. 
Near Naupactus a merchant vessel lay in their Avay, anchored in the 
deep Avatei The Athenian trireme rowed lound it, struck her pursuer 
amidships, and sank her. This brilliant exploit staitled the Pelopon- 
nesians who were coming up singing a paean of victory ; the front 
ships diopped oars and waited for the rest The Athenians, who had 
already reached Naupactus, saw the situation, and immediately bore 
down and gained another complete victory. 
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If this able admiral, Phoimio, had lived, he might have extended 
Athenian mliucnce considerably m western Greece But, aftei a 
winter expedition which he made in Acarnama, he silently drops out 
ofhistoiy, and, as w'e find his son Asopius sent out in the following Jso/n/s i?i 
summer at the request of the Acarnanians, w^e must conclude that his 
career had been cut short by death Asopius made an unsuccessful 
attempt on Oeniadae, and w'as slain in a descent on Leucas The 
peninsula of Leucas, and the Acarnanian Oemadae, gut by moiasses 
at the mouth of the nvei Achelous, were tw'o mam objects of 
Athenian entei prise m the w^est. Leucas was never wmn, but four Oauadac, 
years later Oeniadae was foiced to join the Athenian alliance. 424 

Coicyra herself w’as to be the next scene of the wai in the Ionian A fans at 
Sea. The prisoners wTom Coimth had taken m the Epidamnian Coicyra, 
w'ai had been leleased on the understanding that they w’ere to w'in ‘ 
over Coicyra from the Athenian alliance, and their intrigues were 
effectual m dividing the state and pioducing a sangiimaiy levolution 
The question betw^een the Peloponnesian and the Athenian alliance 
w'as closely bound up with the cleavage between the oligarchical and 
the democratic party. The mtiigueis in the Corinthian interest and 
their faction foimed a conspiracy to overthrow' the democratic consti- 
tution. Their first step was to prosecute Peithias, the leader of the 
people, on the charge of scheming to make Coicyra a subject of 
Athens. He was acquitted, and retoited by summoning their five 
richest men to take their trial for cutting vine-poles in the sanctuaries 
of Zeus and Alcmous. They weie fined a stater for each pole * such Gold 
a heavy fine that the culprits sat as suppliants m the sanctuaiy, statei, 
imploring that they might pay by instalments. The prayer w^as 
lefused, and m despeiation they rushed into the senate-house and 
slew Peithias and sixty others wfiio w'ere with him. govern- 

The oligarchy now' had the upper hand, and they attacked the faent, 
people, who fied to the acropolis and the Plyllaic haibour. The 
other haibour, w'hich looks tow'ards the mainland, along wuth the 
agora and the low'er parts of the city weie held by the oligarchs. 

Next day reinforcements came to both sides : to the people, from 
other parts of the island ; and to the oligarchs, from the mainland. 

Fighting w'as soon resumed and the people had the advantage. In 
order to bar their way to the arsenal, the oligarchs set fire to the 
houses and buildings in the neighbourhood of the agora. 

Next day twelve Athenian ships under Nicostratus arrived fiom Arrival 
Naupactus. He induced the tw'O parties to come to an agi cement, 
but the democrats peisuaded him to leave five Athenian ships to dithemans. 
ensure the presentation of order, for they did not tiust their 
opponents. Nicostratus was to take five Corcyraean ships instead, 
and the crews of them were chosen from the oligarchs \ they w'ere in 
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fact to lie hosta^qes for the beha\ioui of then fellows. But they 
feaied they might be sent to Athens, and fled to the lefiige of a 
temple. Nicostiatiis could not induce them to stir. The people 
i eg aided this distmst as a proof of cuminal designs, and armed 
anew The rest of the oligaichs then fled to the temple of Heia, 
but the democrats induced them to cross over to an islet off the 
coast. 

Four oi five days later a Peloponnesian fleet of fifty- thtee ships 
ail i’'ed under Alcidas, who had just retuined from his expedition to 
Ionia. In a na\al engagement outside the haibour the Corcyraeans 
fought badly, and the Athenians w^ere forced to retreat ; but the 
Peloponnesians did not follow' up their success, and soon afterw^ards, 
healing that an Athenian armament of sixty ships w'as on its way, 
letuined home. 

The demociatic paily w'as now^ in a position to wreak vengeance 
on its foes, wiio had gratuitously disturbed the peace of the city 
and sought to submit it to the yoke of its ancient enemy. The 
most vindictive and inhuman passions had been roused m the 
people by the attempt of the oligarchs on their liberty, and they 
now gave vent to these passions without regard to honour or policy 
The 400 suppliants had returned from the island, and were again 
undei the protection of Hera. Fifty of them were persuaded to 
come forth to take their trial, and w’-ere executed. The rest, seeing 
their fate, aided each other m committing suicide ; some hung them- 
selves on the trees in the sacred enclosure. Euiymedon arrived 
with the Athenian fleet and remained seven days. Dunng this 
time, the Corcyraeans slew all whom they suspected of being 
opposed to the democracy, and many victims were sacrificed to 
private enmity, “ Every form of death was to be seen, and every- 
thing, and more than eveiythmg that commonly happens in 1 evolu- 
tions, happened then. The father slew the son, and the suppliants 
weie tom from the temples and slam near them ; some of them 
w^ere even w’alied up in the temple of Dionysus and theie perished. 
To such extremes of ciuelty did revolution go ; and this seemed to 
be the wmrst of revolutions because it was the first.” Eurymedon 
looked on and did not intervene. 

While the democracy cannot be excused for these horrible 
excesses, the fact remains that the guilt of causing the revolution 
rests entirely with the oligarchs. The chief victims of the demo- 
cratic fury deserve small compassion ; they had set the example of 
violence. The occurrences at Corcyia made a profound impression 
in Greece, refiected in the pages of Thucydides. That historian 
has used the episode as the text for deep comments on the revolu- 
tionaiy spirit which soon began to disturb the states of the Greek 
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woilrl. Party divisions wcie encouiagcd and aggiavated by tiie 
hope or feai of foieign inteivention, the olig.iichs looking to tlie 
Lacedaemonians, and the demociats to tlie Athenians. In time of 
peace these paity stiiiggles would ha\e been fai less bittci. This 
acute obseivatiun is illustrated by a famous modem instance, the 
Flench Revolution, where the w’orst outiages of the revolutionists 
w^cre provoked by foreign inteivention In that gieat Re\olution 
too ^ we can verify the Gieek historian’s analysis of the effect of the 
revolutionaiy spirit, when it runs wald, on the moral natiiie of men. 

The revolutionists “determined to outdo the leport of all who had 
pieceded them by the ingenuity of their enterprises and the actnity 
of then levenges The meaning of w'ords had no longer the same 
relation to things, but was changed by them as they thought pioper. 

Reckless daring w'as held to be loyal courage ; puident delay w^as 
the excuse of a cow'ard ; moderation w^as the disguise of unmanly 
w’eakness ; to know^ e\ erything' was to do nothing. Fiantic energy w'as 
the true quality of a man. The lover of violence was aUvays trusted 
and his opponent suspected.” It was dangeious to be cpiet and 
neutral.- “The citizens who w^eie of neither party fell a prey to 
both ; either they w^ere disliked because they held aloof, or men 
were jealous of their surviving.” The law’s of heaven as w^ell as of 
ci\ ilised societies were set aside without scruple amid the impatience 
of party spirit, the zeal of contention, the eagerness of ambition, and 
the cravings of revenge. These aie some of the features m the 
delineation wdiich Thucydides has drawn of the diseased condition 
of political life in the city-states of Greece. 

But the sequel of the Corcyraean revolution has still to be Corcyraeafi 
lecorded. About 600 of the oligarchs who escaped the \enge- 
ance of their opponents established themselves on Mount Istone 
in the north - east of the island, and easily becoming masters 
of the open country they harassed the inhabitants of the city for two 427-5 ^ 

years. Then an Athenian fleet, of which the ultimate destination AVz// oj 
w’as Sicily, under the command of Eurymedon and Sophocles, anived Intone, 
at Corcyra ; and the Athenians heljDed the democrats to storm the ^ 
fort on Mount Istone. The oligarchs capitulated on condition that 
the Athenian people should determine how they weie to be dealt 
with. The generals placed them in the island of Ptychia, on the 
understanding that, if any of their number attempted to escape, all 
should be deprived of the benefit of the previous agi cement. But 
the democrats apprehended that the prisoners would not be pul to 
death at Athens, and they were determined that their enemies should 
die. A foul trick was planned and carried out. Friends of the 


^ Grote observed this. 
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piisoneis weie sent o\ei to the island, who said that the gencials 
had lesuheil to lea\e them to the mercy of the democrats, and 
adM^ed them to escape, offering to pio\ide a ship. A few' of the 
captu Cb fell into the tiap and w'eie caught starting. All the pnsoneis 
weie immediateU handed over to the Corcyiaeans, who shut them 
up in a laige building. They weie taken out in batches of twenty, 
and made to maich, tied together, dowm an avenue of hoplites, who 
smote and wounded any wdrom they lecognised as a peisonal enemy. 
Thiee batches had thus maiched to execution, when their comrades 
in the building, who thought they w'ere meiely being iemo\ed to 
another prison, discoveied the truth. They called on the Athenians, 
bui: they called in vam Then they lefused to stir out of the building 
or lei any one enter The Corcyiaeans did not attempt to force their 
w'ay in They tore off the loof, and hurled bricks and shot arrow's 
fiom above. The captives, absolutely helpless, began to anticipate 
the purpose of their tormentors by taking their owm lives, piercing 
then throats wuth the arrow's wdiich w'ere shot down, 01 strangling 
themselves wuth the ropes of some beds w'hich w'ere in the place or 
with stiipb of their owm dress. The work of destruction went on 
duimg the gi eater part of the night; all W'as over when the day 
daw’ned ; and the corpses w'ere earned outside the city Thus 
ended the Coicyiaean 1 evolution, and the last scene was more 
ghastly even than the first. Eurymedon had less excuse, on this 
occasion, for refusing to intervene than he had two years before ; 
since the prisoners had surrendered to the Athenians. It was said 
that he and Sophocles w'ere ready to take advantage of the base 
ti ick of the democrats, because, unable to take the captives to Athens 
themselves, being bound for Sicily, they could not bear that the 
credit should fall to another The olig-archical faction at Corcyia 
was now utterly annihilated, and the demociats lived in peace. 

Sect. 8. Campaigns of Demosthenes in the West 

Dming the Corcyraean troubles, the war had not rested in 
w'estern Greece. An Athenian fleet under the genei al Demo- 
sthenes had sailed round the Peloponnesus and attacked the “ island 
of Leucas. Demosthenes w'as an enterprising commandei, dis- 
tinguished from most of his fello\vs by a ceitam originality of con- 
ception. On this occasion, the idea of making a great stroke 
induced him to abandon the operations at Leucas, — thong’ll the 
Acainanians thought he might have taken the town by blockade, — • 
and engage in a new' enterprise on the north of the Corinthian gulf 
Most of the lands betw^een Boeotia and the western sea — Phocis, 
Locris, Acainania — were friendly to Athens, But the hostility of 
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the uncivilised Aetolians lendeied land opeiations m those legions 
dangerous. Demosthenes conceived the plan of 1 educing the 
Aetolians, so that he could then operate fiom the west on Dons and 
Boeotia, without the danger of his communications being threatened 
m the real. His idea, in fact, was to bring the Corinthian gulf into 
touch with the Euboean sea. The Spaitans, it is to be obseived, 
were at this very time concerning themselves with the regions of 
Mount Oeta. The appeals of Dons on the south, and Tiachis on Colo?n' of 
the noith, of the Oetaean rangm, for protection against the hostilities 
of the mountain tribes, induced the Lacedaemonians to send out a 
colony, which was established m Trachis not very far from the Pass 
of Thermop3dae, under the name of Heraclea. A colony was an 
unusual enteipii&e for Sparta , but Heraclea had a moie important 
significance and intention than the mere defence of members of the 
amphicliony It was a place fiom which Euboea could be attacked ; 
and it might prove of the greatest service, as an intermediate station, 
for carrying on operations in the Chalcidic peninsula The fcais 
which the foundation of Heraclea excited at Athens nere indeed 
disappointed ; Heraclea never flouiished ; it was incessantly assailed 
by the powerful hostility of the Thessalians, and its ruin was com- 
pleted by the flagrantly unjust administration of the Lacedaemonian 
governors. But its first foundation was a serious event ; and it 
seems highly probable that Demosthenes, when he foimed his plan, 
had before his mind the idea of threatening Heraclea from the south 
by the occupation of Doris. But his plan, attractive as it might 
sound, was eminently impiacticable. The preliminary condition was 
the subjugation of a mountainous country, involving a waifare in 
which Demosthenes was inexperienced and hoplites were at a gieat 
disadvantage. The Messenians of Naupactus represented to him 
that Aetolia, a land of unwalled villages, could easily be reduced. 

But the Messenians had their own game to play. They suffered 
from the hostilities of their Aetolian neighbouis and wanted to use 
the ambition of the Athenian genet al for their own purpose. 

The Acarnanians, who were deeply interested in the defeat of 
Leucas, were indignant with Demosthenes for not prosecuting^ the 
blockade and refused to join him against Aetoha. Staiting from 
Oeneon in Locus, the Athenians and some allies — not a large force — 
advanced into the country, hoping to reduce seveial tribes before 
they had time to combine. But the Aetolians had alieady learned 
his plans, and were already collecting a great force. The main 
chance of Demosthenes lay in the co-operation of the Ozolian 
Locrians, who knew the Aetolian country and mode of warfare and 
were armed in the Aetolian fashion. Demosthenes committed the 
error of not waiting for them. He was consequently unable to deal 
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wuh the.Aetaluin jcc elin-men At Aegiuon, lushing down fioin the 
hills they wiought havoc among the iinadeis who had capluicd the 
town A hundred and twenty Athenian hophtes fell — ^Ahe veiy 
finest men whom the city of Athens lost dm mg the wai.” Demo- 
sthenes did not daie to return to Athens. He lemained at Naupactus, 
and soon had an oppoitunity of retrieving his fame. 

The Lacedaemonians answered this invasion of Aetoha by 


sending 3000 hophtes under Eurylochus against Naupactus Five 



hundred of these troops came 
fiom Heraclea, the newly- 
founded colony. Naupactus, 
ill-defended, was baiely saved 
by the eneigy of Demosthenes, 
who persuaded the Acainanians 
to send reinforcements. Euiy- 


Fig. 122 — Sliver Coin of Ambracia Ob- 
veise — Fh mg Pegasus Reveise —Head 
of Pallas (Corinthian helmet), and girl 
w'lth a kottabos staff [legend (AM)IIPA- 
KLQTAY] 


lochus abandoned the siege, 
and withdrew to the neigh- 
bouihood of Cal>don and 
Pleuron in southern Aetolia, 


for the purpose of joining the 


Ambraciots in an attack upon Aigos. Winter had beg-un when 
the Ambraciots descended from the north into the Argivc teiritory 
and seized the foit of Olpae, which stands, a little north of Argos, 
on a hill by the sea, and was once used as a hall of justice by 
the Acainanian league. Demosthenes was asked by the Acar- 


nanians to be their leader in lesisting this attack, and a message 
for help was sent to twenty Athenian vessels which were coasting off 
the Peloponnesus. The troops of Eurylochus marched from the 
south across Acainania and joined their allies at Olpae. The 
xAthenian ships arrived in the Ambracian gulf, and, with the reinforce- 
ments which they brought, Demosthenes gave battle to the enemy 
Battle of between Olpae and Argos, and by a skilfully contiived ambuscade 
Olpae, annulled the advantage which they had m superior numbers. Euiy- 
lochus was slam, and the Peloponnesians delivered themselves from 
their perilous position — between Argos and the Athenian ships — by 
Truce; making a secret treaty with Demosthenes, m which the Ambraciots 
ike Pelo- weie not included. It was arranged that they should retreat stealthily 
^demdfhe^ without explaining* their intention to the Ambraciots. It was good 
Ambraciots, of Demosthenes \ for by this treacherous act the 
are Lacedaemonians would lose then chai'acter in that pait of Greece. 
slaughtered. The Peloponnesians crept out of Olpae one by one, pretending to 
gather herbs and sticks. As they got farther away, they stepped out 
more quickly, and then the Ambraciots saw what was happening 
and ran out to overtake them. The Acarnanians slew about 200 
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Ambraciots, ancUhe Peloponnesians escaped into the land of Agiaea 
But a heavier blow vas in store foi Ambiacia Reinfoi cements of 
that city, ignoiant of the battle, weie coming to Olpae Demo- 
sthenes sent foiward some of his troops to he in ambush on their line 
of march At Idomene, some miles noith of Olpae, theie are two 
peaks of unequal height. The higher was seized m advance by the 
men of Demosthenes , the Ambraciots when they ai rived encamped 
on the lower. Demosthenes then advanced with the rest of his 
troops and attacked the enemy at dawn, when they weie still half 
asleep Most were slam, and those who escaped at first found the 
mountain paths occupied. Thucydides says that duiing the first 
ten yeais of the war “no such calamity happened within so few days 
to any Hellenic state,” and he does not give the numbeis of those 
who perished, because they would appeal inci edible in proportion to 
the size of the state. Demosthenes might have captuied the city 
if he had pushed on, but the Acarnanians did not desiie a peima- 
nent Athenian occupation at their doors ; they were content that 
their neighbour was rendered harmless A tieaty of alliance for 
4 00 years was concluded between the Acarnanians, with the 
Amphilochians of Argos, and the Ambraciots. Neither side was to 
be required by the other to join against its own allies in the great 
war, but they were to help each other to defend their teriitoiies. 

Some time afterwards Anactorion, and then Oemadae, weie won A^^ac- 
ovei to the Athenian alliance. fonofi, 

425 BU 
Oesinadae, 
424 7/ u 

Sect 9. Nicias and Cleon Politics at Athens 

The success against Ambracia compensated foi the failure in 
Aetolia, and Demosthenes could now return to Athens. His dashing 
style of waifare and his bold plans must ha\e caused grave mistiust 
among the older, more experienced, and more commonplace com- 
manders. Nicias, the son of Niceratus, who seems to have already Niaas. 
won, without deserving, the chief place as a military authority 
at Athens, must have shaken his head over the doings of Demo- 
sthenes m the west, Nicias, a wealthy conservative slave-owner, 
who speculated in the silver- mines of Lamion, was one of the 
mainstays of that party which was out of sympathy -with the 
intellectual and political progress of Athens, and bitterly opposed 
to the new politicians like Cleon who wielded the chief influence in 
the Assembly. 

The ability of Nicias was irretrievably mediocre ; he would have 
been an excellent subordinate officer, but he had not the qualities of 
a leader or a statesman. Yet he possessed a solid and abiding 
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inlluence .it Athens, thioui^h his impiegnable lespeclabilUy, his 
supeiioiity to biibes, and his scrupulous supeistition, as well as his 
acquaintance with the details of militaiy affaiis This homage paid 
to mediocie lespectability thiows light on the character of the 
Athenian demociacy, and the stiength of the conservative paity 
Nicias belonged to the advocates of peace and was well-disposed 
to Spaita, so that foi seveiai leasons he might be legarded as a suc- 
cessoi to Cimoii Hut his political opponents, though they constantly 
defeated him on paiticular measures, never peiinancntly undei mined 
his influence. He iindci stood the political value of gratifying in 
small ways those piejudices of his fellow -citizens wdiich he shared 
himself, and he spared no expense in the lehgious service of the 
state As Thucydides says, he thought too much of divination and 
omens. He had an opportunity of displaying his religious devotion 
and his liberality on the occasion of the pui ideation of the island of 
JJelos, wdnch was probably undertaken to induce Apollo to stay the 
plague. The dead were lemoved from all the tombs, and it was 
oidained that henceforth no one should die 01 give birth to a child 
on the sacied island. Those who were near to either should cross^ 
o\er to Rheneia. The Athenians revived in a new form the old 
festnal, celebiated m the Homeric hymn to Apollo, the festival to 
winch ^Hhe long-robed lonians gatheied, and made thee glad, O 
Phoebus, w'lth boxing, dancing, and song ” The games w^ere restored, 
and hoise-iaces introduced for the first time. Four years later the 
puiification was perfected by the removal of all the inhabitants, and 
the Peisians accorded them a lefuge at Adramyttion 

Conducting such ceremonies, Nicias w^as in his light place. 
Unfortunately such excellence had an undue w^eight j and it should 
be noted that this is one of the drawbacks of a city-state. In a 
large modern state, the private life and personal opinions of a states- 
man have small importance and are not w^eighed by his fellow- 
countiymen in the scale against his political ability, save m rare 
exceptional cases. But in a small city the statesman’s private life 
is aUvays before men’s eyes, and his political position is distinctly 
affected, according as he shocks or giatifies their prejudices and 
predilections. A mediocre man is able, by judicious conforming, to 
attain an authonty to which Ins brains give him no claim Pericles 
was indeed so stiong that his influence could survive attacks on his 
morality and his orthodoxy. Nicias maintained his position because 
he never shocked the public sense of decorum and religion by 
associating with an Aspasia or an Anaxagoras. The Athenian 
people combined in a remarkable degree the capacity of appreciating 
both respectability and intellectual power ; their pi'ogressive instinct 
was often defeated by conservative prejudices. 
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Though Nicias was one of those Athenians who weie not in 
full sympathy with the policy of Pericles and appiovcd still less 
of the policy of his successois, he was thoioughl} loyal to the 
democracy. But an oligaichical paity still existed, secretly acthe, 
and always hoping foi an oppoitunity to upset the demociatic 
constitution This party, or a section of it, seems to have been 
known at this time as the “Young Paity.^’ It included, among 
otheis who will appeal on the stage of history some yeais latei, 
the oxatoi Antiphon, wTo w\as now' coming into public notice in 
connexion wnth some sensational law^suits Against the dark designs 
of this party, as well as against the misconduct of geneials, Cleon 
w'as constantly on the watch; he could desciibe himself m the 
Assembly as the “ people’s w'atch-dog ” But at piesent these ohgaichs 
w'ere haimless ; so long as no disastei from without befell Athens, 
they had no chance ; all they could do was to make common cause 
with the other enemies of Cleon, and air their discontent m anony- 
mous political pamphlets. Chance has pieseived us a w^oik of 
this kind, w'ritten in one of these )eais by an Athenian of oligarchical 
views. Its subject is the Athenian democracy, and the w'riter 
piofesses to answ^er on behalf of the Athenians the criticisms which 
the rest of the Greeks pass on Athenian institutions. “ I do not 
like democracy myself,” he says ; “ but I wall show that from their 
point of view' the Athenians manage then state wisely and in the 
manner most conducive to the interests of democracy” The defence 
IS for the most part a veiled indictment ; it displays remaikable 
acuteness, with occasional tiiviality. The writer has grasped and 
taken to heart one deep tiuth, the close connexion of the sea-pow'er 
of Athens with its advanced democracy. It is just, he remarks, 
that the pooi and the common folk should have moie influence than 
the noble and rich ; for it is the common folk that low the ships 
and make the city poweiful, not the hoplites and the welhboin and 
the worthy. Highly interesting is his observation that slaves and 
metics enjoyed what he considered unreasonable freedom and 
immunity at Athens . “ Why, you may not stiike one of them, nor 
will a slave make way for you m the street.” And his malicious 
explanation is interesting too ; the common folk dress so badly that 
you might easily mistake one of them for a slave or a metic, and 
then there wmuld be a to-do if you struck a citizen. There is 
perhaps a touch of malice, too, in the statement that the commercial 
empire of Athens, which brought to hei whaives the delicacies of the 
world, was affecting her language, as w'ell as her habits of life, and 
filling it with foreign words. 

An important feature in the political history of Athens in these 
years was the divorce of the military command from the leadership 
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m the Asscmbl}, ajkI the v,3.nt of haimony between the chief 
Sttate; 4 ui and the Leadeis of the People Tlie tradesmen who 
bua\ed the Assembly had no mditaiy tiainmg- or capacity, and 
they weie always at a disadvantage when opposed by men who 
spoke with the authority of a stiategos on questions of military policy. 
Until lecent yeais the post of General had been piactically con- 
fined to men of propeity and good famihc But a change ensued, 
peihaps soon after the death of Pericles, and men of the peojde weie 
elected The comic poet Eupolis, m a play called the Denies — m 
which the gieat leadeis, Miltiades and Themistocles, Aiistides and 
Pericles, aie summoned back to life that they may see and deploie 
dcgenciate Athens — meditates thus on the contrast between latter- 
day geneials and their predecessors : 

Men of lineage fair 
And of wealthy estate 
Once our geneials weie, 

The noble and gieat, 

Whom as gods we adoied, and as gods they guided and guarded the state. 

Things are not as then. 

Ah, how different far 
A mannei of men 
Oui new geneials aie, 

The lascals and lefuse our city now chooses to lead us to wai ! 

Cleon was a man of biains and resolution. He was ambitious to 
rule the state as Pericles had luled it \ and foi this pm pose he saw 
clearly that he must gam liiumphs in the field as well as m the 
Assembly. Hitherto his mam activity had been in the law-courts, 
w^here he called officeis to account and maintained the safeguards of 
popular government. If he was to be more than an opposition 
leader, occasionally forcing measuies thiough the Assembly, if he 
w’as to exercise a permanent influence on the administration, he must 
be ready, w^hen a good opportunity offered, to undertake the post of 
strategos ; and, suppoited by the experience of an able colleague, 
he need not disgrace himself. An understanding, therefore, between 
Cleon and the enteipnsing Demosthenes wms one which seemed to 
offer advantages to both ; acting together they might damage both 
the political and the military position of Nicias. 

But before we pass to a famous enterprise, which was probably 
the result of such an understanding, we must note the great cost 
which the continuation of the w^ar entailed. It was found necessary 
to borrow’' from the temple treasures, at a nominal interest, to defray 
the military expenses. But this was not enough. The financiers of 
Athens — and Cleon must probably bear a large share of the lespon- 
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sibility — induced the people to raise the tribute of the subject states. 

If the tiibute was not doubled, it was very nearly doubled; the Ranimr 0/ 
total amount, at the lowest estimate, did not fall fai short of 1000 tniu/h, 
talents We possess considerable fragments of the stone on which 
tins assessment was ivritten ; it is a monument of the injustice of a 
demociacy blinded by impel lal ambition against which Thucydides 
son of Melesias had protested at an earlier stage. But at this stage, 
the laising of the tribute was a necessity ; Athens could not retreat. 

There were indeed still men, especially among the Young Party, to 

lift up a voice on behalf of the Cities ; and the glaring injustice of {.-Uhio- 

the position of Athens was smartly ridiculed by Aiistophanes, who 

ironically suggested in one of his comedies that if the Cities were ) 

compelled to do their duty, each would enable twenty Athenians to 

live m idleness on the fat of the land, “on hare and beestings 

pudding.” 

It may seem stiange to find that In a time of financial pressme, CAw/ 
when it was necessary not only to introduce an extraordinary tax on ^nUoduce^ 
property but to afflict the allies with heavier burdens, Athens saw' 
fit to increase her domestic expenditure. One of Cleon’s mostyj.^, 
important measures was the raising of the judges’ fee from one obol, dica^u 
at which it had been fixed by Pericles, to three obols It would be [p'ohably 
a mistake to consider this measure a mere bid for popularity We 4 ^ 5-4 
shall hardly be wrong in regarding it as an attempt to relieve the ‘ ' 
distress w'hich the yearly invasions of Attica and losses of the harvests 
inflicted upon the poorer citizens. 


Sect. 10. The Athenian Capture of Pylos 

It was doubtless through the influence of Cleon that Demosthenes, 425 ^ c. 
though he received no oflicial command, was sent to accompany the 
fleet of forty ships w'hich was now ready to start foi the west, under 
Eurymedon and Sophocles. We have already seen this fleet at 
Corcyra assisting the People against the oligarchical exiles wdio had 
established themselves on Mount Istone. Demosthenes accompanied 
the expedition without any oflicial command. He had a plan in his 
head for establishing a military post in the western Peloponnesus ; 
and he was allow'ed to take advantage of the sailing of the fleet and 
use it according to his discretion. Arriving off the coast of Messenia, 
Demosthenes asked the commanders to put in at Pylos, but they had 
heard that the Peloponnesian fleet had already reached Corcyra, and 
demurred to any delay. But chance favoured the design of Demo- 
sthenes, Stress of weather drove them into the harbour of Pylos, 
and then Demosthenes pressed them to fortify the place. The task 
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was easy; foi tlic i)lace was naturally stiong and there was an 
abundance of material, stone and timber, at hand. The commanders 
ndicuied the idea. ‘^Theie are many other desert promontones in 
the Tcloponnesus, ' they said, you want to waste the money of 
the city.'' But the stormy weather detained the ships ; the soldiers 
weie idle , and at length, for the sake of something to do, they 
adopted the project of Demosthenes and fell to the work of foitifying 
Pylos 

The features of the scene, which was now to become illustrious 
by a striking military episode, must be clearly grasped. The 
high promontory of Pylos or Coryphasion was on three sides en- 
compassed by \rater Once it had been an island, but at this 
time it was connected with the mainland on the north side by a low 
sand-bai. If r\e go further back into piehistoiic days, Pylos had 
been part of a continuous line of coast-cliff. In this line three rents 
were made, which admitted the sea behind the cliff and isolated the 
islands of Pylos and Sphacteiia. Accumulation of sand gradually 
covered the most northern breach and reunited Pylos with the 
mainland, but the other openings were never filled up and Sphac- 
teiia still remains an island Originally Pylos and Sphactcria, 
when they had been seveied, formed the sea-wall of one great 
land-locked bay; but a cui\ing sand-bar has gradually been formed, 
which now joins the mainland with the southern extremity of 
Pylos, and secludes a small lagoon of which Pylos forms the western 
side. It is impossible to say whether the formation of this sand-bar 
had perceptibly begun in the time of Demosthenes ; but in any case 
it seems probable that it had not advanced so far as to hinder the 
waters behind Pylos from appearing to be part of a continuous bay. 
This north corner of the bay — now a marshy lagoon — was sheltered 
and afforded harbourage for ships ; the rest of the bay — the modern 
bay of Navarino — had no good anchorage ; but the whole sheet of 
water, by virtue of the northern corner, was called a harbour. It 
follows from what has been said that there were two entrances into 
the bay : the narrow water which divides Pylos from Sphacleria, 
and the wide passage which severs the southern point of Sphacteria 
from the opposite mainland. We must distinguish yet another 
smaller bay on the north side of the Pylos hill. The sand-bar 
which there connects Pylos with the mainland is of lunar shape 
and forms the little circular basin of Buphras, dominated by 
the height of Pylos on the south and a far lower, nameless hill on 
the north. 

The length of Pylos is less than a mile. On the sea-side it was 
hard to land, and the harbour side was strongdy protected by steep 
ciifts. Only in three places was it found necessary to build walls : 
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(i) at the south-east cornet, whcie the chlfs slope down to the channel 
for about 100 yaicls ; (2) along the shoie on the south-west side 
close to the enliance to the bay, for four or five hunched yards; 



(3) the northern defence of the position consisted of a line of 
land cliffs, which required no artificial fortification except at the 
western extremity, where they decline before they reach the sea ; 
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here another wall was built One of the soldiers piesent vhidly 
dc-si nbed to Thuc3’'dides the manner in which the foitifications weie 
ui ought. Being unprovided with iron tools they brought stones 
winch they picked out, and put them togethei as they happened to 
ht , if they lequned to use moitar, having no hods, they carried it on 
then backs, w’hich they bent so as to form a resting-place for it, 
clasping their hands behind them that it might not fail off ^ In six 
days the woik was finished, and the fleet went on its way, leaving 
Demosthenes wath five ships to hold Pylos 

The Lacedaemonian army under Agis had invaded Attica earlier 
than usual, before the corn w^as ripe Want of food, wet w^eather, 
and then perhaps the new^s from P)flos, decided them to return to 
Spaita after a sojourn of only two weeks wuthm the Attic borders. 
They did not proceed immediately to Pylos, but another body of 
Spaitans was sent on; lequisitions for help w^eie dispatched to the 
Peloponnesian allies ; and the sixty ships at Corcyra w^eie hastily 
summoned. These ships succeeded in eluding the notice of the 
Athenian fleet which had now reached Zacynthus. In the mean- 
time Demosthenes, beset by the Spartan troops, sent two of his 
ships to overtake the fleet and beg Eurymedon to return to succour 
him. 

The object of the Lacedaemonians was to blockade the hill of 
Pylos by land and sea, and to prevent Athenian succours from 
landing. They piobably established their camp on the north side of 
Pylos, so that no ships entering the bay of Buphras could bring help 
to the foit. They weie moreover afraid that the Athenians might 
use the island of Sphacteria as a basis for military operations, and 
accoidingly Epitadas occupied Sphacteiia with 420 Spartans and 
their attendant Helots. It would have been easy to block the 
narrow entrance to the bay between Pylos and the island ; but there 
was little use m doing so, as the Athenian ships would be able 
to enter by the ingress at the south of the island, a passage about 
thiee-quarters of a mile wide — ^far too wide to block with so small 
a fleet. 

The Lacedaemonians then prepared to attack the place, befoie 
help could come to the Athenians. Demosthenes posted the greater 
part of his force to guard the northern line of defence and the south- 
eastern corner ; while he himself with sixty hoplites and some 
archers took his stand on the edge of the south-western shore, w^hich 
though iocky and perilous was the spot wflieie the enemy had the 
best prospect of effecting a landing. Thrasymelidas was the name 
of the Spartan admiral. He had forty-three ships, which he brought 


^ Jow'ett’s translation. 
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up in relays, the ciews fighting and resting by turns. The great 
danger was that of running the vessels on reefs. Brasidas vho 
commanded one of the ships was the leading spnit, “Be not 
sparing of limber,” he ciied to those who seemed to draw back fiom 
the rocks ; “the enemy has built a foi tress m your counliy. Peiish 
the ships, and foice a landing.” But in tiying to disembark he was 
wounded and lost his shield It was washed ashore and set up m 
the trophy which the Athenians afterwards erected. The Spaitan 
attack which uas renewed on two subsequent days was lepelled. It repelled, 
was a singular tuin of fortune, says Thucydides,^ which drove the 
Athenians to lepel the Lacedaemonians, who were attacking them by 
sea from the Lacedaemonian coast, and the Lacedaemonians to fight 
for a landing on their own soil, now hostile to them, in the face of 
the Athenians. For m those days it was the great gloiy of the 
Lacedaemonians to be an inland people distinguished for their 
military prowess, and of the Athenians to be a nation of sailois and 
the first naval powei m Hellas 

The fleet from Zacynthus, now augmented to fifty ships by some At rival of 
reinforcements, at length arrived. But finding the shores of the bay Aihetuati 
of Buphras and the island of Sphacteiia occupied, they withdrew foK^^ * 
the night to the isle of Prote which was some miles distant. The 
next morning they returned, determined to sail into the harboui, if the 
enemy did not come out to meet them. The Lacedaemonians were 
preparing their ships for action, evidently intending to fight m the 
bay. The Athenians therefore rowed in by both entrances ; some of Batile 
the enemy’s vessels which were able to come out to meet them were 
captured; and a tiemendous struggle ensued close to the shoie. 

The Athenians were tying the empty beached ships to their own and 
endeavouring to drag them away, the Lacedaemonians dashed into 
the sea and were pulling them back. The Lacedaemonians knew 
that, if they lost their ships, the party on the island of Sphacteria 
would be cut off. Adost of the empty ships were saved ; but the 
fleet was so fai damaged and outnumbered that the Athenians were 
able to blockade Sphacteria 

The interest of the story now passes from Pylos to Sphacteria, Second 
The blockade of Demosthenes and his Athenians m Pylos by the of the 

Spartans has changed into a blockade of Epitadas and his Spartans 
in Sphacteria by the Athenians. The tidings of this change in the sphac- 
situation caused grave alaim at Sparta and some of the ephors came ten a. 
themselves to see what measures could be taken. They decided 
that nothing could be done for the lelief of the island, and obtained 
from the Athenian generals a truce for the pmpose of sending 


^ Jowett’s tianslation. 
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ambassadors to Athens to ask for peace. The terms of this tiuce 
were as follows ^ — 

The Lacedaemonians shall deliver into the hands of the Athenians 
at Pylos the ships in which they fought, and shall also bung thithei 
and deliver over any other ships of w^ar which are m Laconia; and 
they shall make no assault upon the foit either by sea or land. The 
Athenians shall peimit the Lacedaemonians on the mainland to send 
to those on the island a fixed quantity of kneaded flour, viz two 
Attic quaits of barleymeal for each man, and a pint of wine, and also 
a piece of meat ; for an attendant half these quantities , they shall 
send them into the island under the inspection of the Athenians, and 
no \essel shall sail m by stealth. The Athenians shall guard the 
island as befoie, but not land, and shall not attack the Peloponnesian 
forces by land or sea. If either party violate this agreement in any 
particulai, how'ever slight, the truce is to be at an end The agree- 
ment is to last until the Lacedaemonian ambassadors return from 
Athens, and the Athenians are to convey them thither and biing 
them back in a trireme. When they return, the truce is to be at an 
end, and the Athenians aie to restoie the ships in the same condition 
in wdnch they received them. 

In accoi dance with these terms, sixty ships were handed over 
and the ambassadors w^ent to Athens. They professed the readiness 
of Sparta to make peace and pleaded for generous treatment on the 
pait of Athens. At heart most of the Athenians weie probably 
desirous of peace. But the Assembly was under the influence of 
Cleon, and he, as the opponent of Nicias and the peace-party, urged 
the Athenians to propose terms which could hardly be accepted. It 
might seem indeed an exceptionally favourable moment to attempt to 
undo the humiliation of the Thirty Yeais’ Truce, and win back some 
of the possessions which had been lost twenty years ago. Not only 
Nisaea and Pagae, the haibours of the Megarid, but Achaea and 
Troezen, w^eie demanded as the purchase of the lives of the Spartans 
in Sphacteria. The embassy returned to Pylos disappointed, and 
the truce came to an end But the Athenians refused to give back 
the sixty ships, on the pretext of some slight infraction of the truce 
on the part of the Lacedaemonians. 

The blockade proved a larger and more difficult matter than 
the Athenians had hoped. Reinforced by tw^enty more triremes 
from Athens, they lay round the island, both in the bay, and, except 
when the wand was too high, on the seaside ; and tw^o ships kept 
continually cruising round m opposite directions. But their vigilance 
was eluded^ and Sphacteria was secretly supplied wdth provisions. 


Jowett’s translation of Thucydides, 
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Laige sums weic ofFeied to any who succeeded in conveying meal, 
vine, 01 cheese to the island, and Helots, who did such sei vice, 
weie icv aided with fieedom. When a stiong wind from the west 
or north dio\e the Athenian ships into the bay, the daung crew'S of 
provision-boats beat lecklessly into the difficult landing-places on the 
seaside. Moreover some skilful divers managed to leach the shoies 
of the island, — drawing skins wuth poppy-seed mixed with honey, and 
pounded linseed But this device w^as soon discoveied and pie- 
vented 

And besides the difficulty of rendering the blockade complete m 
a high wind, the maintenance of it was extiemely unpleasant. As 
there was no proper anchoiage, the crews w'eie obliged to take their 
medals on land by turns, — generally in the south part of bphacteria, 
wdiich ^vas not occupied by the Spartans And they depended foi 
their supply of water on one well, wdiich w’as in the foit of P)los. 

The supply of food was deficient, — for it had to be conveyed lound 
the Peloponnesus. At home the Athenians were disappointed at the Im^pahuia' 
piotraction of the siege, and grew impatient They were sorry that 
they had declined the overtures of the Lacedaemonians, and theic 
was a reaction of feeling against Cleon. That statesman took the 
bold couise of denying the reports from Pylos, and said — with a 
pointed allusion to the strategos Nicias — that if the Geneials weie 
men they would sail to the island and captuie the garrison, If I 
w^ere commander,” he added, I would do it myself,” The scene 
which follows is described in one of the raie passages where the 
most reset ved of all historians condescends to display a little 
political animosity. Seeing that the people w^eie murmuring at 
Cleon, Nicias stood up and offeied, on the part of his colleagues, to 
give Cleon any force he asked for and let him try Cleon — says 
Thucydides^ — at first imagined that the offer of Nicias w^as only a 
pretence and was willing to go ; but finding that he was m earnest, 
he tried to back out and said that not he but Nicias was geneial. 

He was now alarmed, for he never imagined that Nicias would go so 
far as to give up his place to him. Again Nicias bade him take the 
command of the expedition against Pylos, wffiich he foimally gave up 
to him in the presence of the Assembly. And the more Cleon C/eon ^ent 
declined the proffered command and tried to retract what he had 
said, so much the more the multitude, as their manner is, urged 
Nicias to resign and shouted to Cleon that he should sail. At 
length, not knowing how to escape from his own woids, he undei- 
took the expedition and, coming forward, said that he was not afraid 
of the Lacedaemonians and that he would sail without withdi awing 


^ Jowett’s translation, to the end of the paragraph. 
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a single man fiom the city, if he weie allowed to have the Lemnian 
and Iml^nan forces now at Athens, the auxiliaiies fiom Aenus who 
weie taigetecrs, and four bundled archers fiom other places. With 
these and with the troops aheady at Pylos he gave his word that he 
would either bung' the Lacedaemonians ah\e or kill them on the 
spot. Hib vain voids moved the Athenians to laughtei ; neverthe- 
less the wisei soit of men w^eie pleased when they leflected that of 
two good things they could not fail to obtain one — either there 
w ould be an end of Cleon, which they w ould have greatly preferred, 
01, if they w^ere disappointed, he would put the Lacedaemonians into 
then hands. 

The stoiy is almost too good to be true. But whether Cleon 
desncd the command oi had it thrust upon him against his will, his 
woids which moved the Athenians to laughtei were fully approved 
by the event. He chose Demosthenes as his colleague ; and, 
in\ebted with the command by a formal vote of the Assembly, he 
immediately set sail. 

Nature of In the meantime Demosthenes, washing like Cleon to bring 
Sfliaaerid, matters to an issue, w^as meditating an attack upon Spbacteiia 
This deseit island is about two miles and three-quarters long. At 
the northern extremity rises a height, higher than the acropolis of 
Pylos over against it, and on the east side descending, a sheer cliff, 
into the w'ater of the bay. Some of the Spartans had naturally 
occupied the summit, but the chief encampment of their small force 
was in the centre of the island, close to the only well ; and an out- 
post was set on a hill farther to the south. An assault w^as difficult 
not only because the landing-places on both sides were bad, but 
because the island w^as coveied wnth close bush, wffiich gave the 
Spaitans who knew^ the ground a great advantage. Demosthenes 
had expel lenced in Aetolia the difficulties of fighting in a w'ood. 
But one day, wffien some Athenians weie taking their noonday meal 
Bur?tiu^ of on the south shore of the island, the wood was accidentally kindled, 
arising, the greater pait of the bush was burnt. It was 
then possible to see more clearly the position and the numbers of 
the Lacedaemonians, and, wdien Cleon arrived, the plan of attack 
Afhemmt was matured. Embarking at night all their hophtes in a few^ ships, 
Demosthenes landed before dawm on the south of the 
leria, island, paitly on the seaside and partly on the harbour side, near the 
spot wLeie the Lacedaemonians had their outpost. The whole 
number of troops that landed must have been nearly 14,000, against 
which the Spartans had only 420 hophtes and perhaps as many 
Plelots. And yet a high military authority described the Athenian 
enterprise as mad. The truth seems to be that it could haidly have 
succeeded if the Spartan commander had disposed his foices to the 
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best advantage, posting watches at all possible landing-places and 
oiganising a piopei system of signals. 

The outpost was at once ovcrpoweied, and light -aimed tioops T/ieaihuk 
ad\anced towards the mam Spaitan encampment, along a high ridge 
on the haiboLir side of the island. Others moved along the low 
shoie on the seaside, so that when the mam body of the Spartans 
saw their outpost cut to pieces and began to move southward against 
the Athenian hoplites, they were harassed on either side by the 
archers and taigeteers, whom, encumliieied by theii aims and m 
difficult gioimd, they were unable to pursue. And the attacks of 
these light-armed tioops, as they grew more fully conscious of their 
own superiority m numbers and saw that their enemy was growing 
weary, became more formidable. Clouds of dust arose from the Distress 
ne\\ly burnt wood — so Thucydides reports the scene from the vivid C/ 
descnption of an eye-witness — and there was no possibility of a 
man's seeing what was before him, owing’ to the showcis of arrows 
and stones hurled by their assailants which weie dying amid the 
dust. And now the Lacedaemonians began to be sorely distressed, 
for their felt cuirasses did not protect them against the arrows, and 
the points of the javelins broke off wffiere they struck them. They 
were at their wits^ end, not being able to see out of their eyes or to 
hear the word of command, wffiich was drowned by the cries of the 
enemy Destruction w^as staring them in the face, and they had no 
means or hope of deliverance.^ 

At length it was determined that the only chance lay m retreating Spaitan 
to the high hill at the north of the island About a mile had to be to 

traversed to the foot of the lull ; but the ground was very difficult 
The endurance and discipline of the Spaitan soldiers was con- MtElms). 
spicuously displayed in this slow retreat wdiich was accomplished, 
with but a small loss, under a burning sun, by men wffio were 
suffering from thirst and weary with the distress of an unequal 
battle. When they had reached and climbed the lull the battle 
assumed another aspect. On the high ground, no longer exposed on 
their flanks, and finding' a defence in an old Cyclopean w^all, which 
can still be traced round the summit, the Lacedaemonians w^ere able 
to repel theii assailants ; and they were determined not to surrender. 

At length a Messenian captain came to the Athenian generals and The 
said that he knew a path by which he thought he could take some 
light-armed troops round to the rear of the Spartans. The hill on P 
Its eastern side falls precipitously into the bay ; but the fall is not 
dii'ect. The summit slopes down into a hollow, about fifty yards 
wide, and then the hill rises again into the cliff which falls sheer into 


^ Jowett’s translation. 
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the \^atei JjiU at the south end of the cliff theie is a naiiow goigc 
])y which It Impossible to climb up into the hollow. Einbaiking in a 
boat on th( eabtein side of the island, the JMcssenians leached the 
foot ot the goige and climbed up with difficulty, unseen by the 
Spaitans, who neglected what seemed an impiacticable pait of the 
hill, and then ascending the summit suddenly appealed above the 
Lacedaemonians, wffio weie ranged in a semiciicle below^ on the 
western and noilhetn slopes The Athenians now invited the de- 
fends s to capitulate, and wuth the consent of Iheii friends on the 
mainland they laid dowm their aims. Two hundied and ninety- 
twTj, of the four hundred and twenty, sunned, and weie brought to 
Athens The high opinion which the Greek w^oild held of the 
Spartan spirit w^as expiessed m the univeisal amazement which was 
caused by this sunender Men had thought that nothing could in- 
duce the Lacedaemonians to give up their arms. 

Cleon had peifoimed his piomise ; he brought back the captives 
within twenty days. The success w'as of political rather than 
militaiy importance. The Athenians could indeed ravage Lacedae- 
monian teiiitory from Pylos, but it was a greater thing that they had 
m the prisoneis a security against futuie invasions of Attica and 
a means of making an advantageous peace when they chose. It 
was the most important success gained in the w^ai, and it w^as a 
brilliant example of the valuable successes that can be gamed, as it 
w^ere accidentally, m following that system of strategy which Pericles 
had laid dowai at the beginning of the w^ar. This stroke of luck 
mcieased the influence of Cleon. It w^as necessary for Nicias to 
425 /7c do something to maintain his reputation. Shortly afterwaids he led 
Activity of an aimy into the Corinthian tenitory, gained a partial victory at 
Atcias Solygea, and then w'ent on to the peninsula of Methone, betw^een 
Troezen and Epidaurus. He built a wall across the isthmus and 
424 B c, left a garrison in Methone. In the followung year, he made the 
Capture of more impoitant acquisition of the island of Cythera, from which he 
Cytheni^ was able to make descents upon Laconia. The loss of Cythera w'as 
in Itself more serious for Sparta than the loss of Pylos ; but owung 
to the attendant circumstances the earlier event made far gi eater 
stir. The Athenians had now thiee bases of operation m the Pelo- 
ponnesus — Pylos, Cythera, and Methone. 

Victoty of To none was the discomfit of the Spartans in Messenia sweetei 
Paeomus Messenian exiles who had borne their part in the work 

of that memorable day. At Olympia there is a figure of Victoiy, 
hoveling aloft in the air, amid wind-blown drapeiy, while an eagle 
flies below her It is the work of the sculptor Paeonius, and it was 
dedicated by the Messenians in the Altis of Zeus, wutli pait of the 
spoil they stripped from the hated usurpers of their land. 
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Sect ii Aihenian Capture of Nisaea 

In each of thefiist seven yeais of the war, Attica was invaded, 
429 L c except twice , on one occasion, the attack on Plataea had taken the 

420 L c place of the incuision into Attica, and, on another, the Peloponnesian 

army w^as hindeied by eaithquakes from advancing beyond the 
isthmus Eveiy year by w^ay of lepiy the Athenians invaded the 
Megaiid twice, in spring and m autumn The captuie of Pylos 
affected both these annual events The invasion of Attica w^as 
discontinued, because Athens held the Spaitan hostages ; and the 
elation of the Athenians at then success induced them to undertake 
a boldei enterprise against INIegara. 

Capture of Mmoa, now' a hill on the mainland but then an island, lay at the 
entiance to the harbour of Nisaea. It was separated fiom Nisaea 
4~7 ^ by a nanow channel, protected by two projecting toweis Nicias 

had destioyed these towers, thiee years before, and had fortified 
Minoa, so as to blockade completely the port of Nisaea The 
Megaiians then depended entirely on the port of Pagae and their 
communications with the Crisaean Gulf. They were hard pressed , 
their distress w’as vividly pourtiayed m the cpmedy of the Acharnians 
w'hich was put on the stage two years later. The situation became 
424 JR c. almost intolerable when a domestic sedition led to the expulsion of a 
small party who seized Pagae and cut off Megara from importing food 
on that side too. It became a question between allowing the exiles to 
return or submitting to Athens Those wdio knew that the return of 
their rivals fiom Pagae w’ould mean their own doom opened secret 
negotiations with Athens, and offered to betray Megara and Nisaea. 
The Long Walls and Nisaea were held by a Peloponnesian garrison. 
The generals Hippocrates and Demosthenes organised the enteipiise. 
While a force of 4000 hoplites and 600 horse marched overland by 
Eleusis, the generals sailed to Mmoa. When night fell, they crossed 
to the mainland, Theie was a gate in the eastern wall close to the 
spot where it joined the fortification of Nisaea, and near the gate 
theie w^as a hollow out of which earth to make bricks had been 
dug Heie Hippocrates and 600 hoplites concealed themselves, 
•^vhile Demosthenes, with, some light-armed Plataeans and a band of 
the youthful Peripoloi or Patrollers of Attica, took up a position still 
nearer the gate, in a sacred enclosure of the wai-god, Enyahos, 
The conspirators had long matured their plan for admitting the 
Athenians As no boat could openly leave the harbour, owing to the 
occupation of Minoa, they had easily obtained pennission of the 
commander of the Peloponnesian garrison to carry out through this 
gate a small boat on a cart at night, for the alleged purpose of 
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privateeiing They used to convey the boat to the sea along the 
ditch which siiiiounded Nisaea, and, aftei a midnight row, letuin 
before dawn, and 1 e-enter the Long Walls by the same gate This 
became a legular piactice, so that they earned out the boat without 
exciting any suspicion, on the night fixed for executing the con- 
spiracy. When the boat letuined, the gate was opened, and 
Demosthenes, who had been watching for the moment, leapt fonvaid 
and forced his way in, assisted by the Megaiians They kept the 
gate open till Hippociates ai rived with his hoplites, and, wdien these 
were inside, the Long Wails weie easily secured, the ganison 
retreating into Nisaea. In the morning the mam body of the 
Athenians arrived A scheme for the betiayal of Megaia had been 
conceited. The conspirators uiged their fellow^-citizens to sally 
forth and do battle with the Athenians; they had secietly aiianged 
that the Athenians should lush in, and had anointed themsehes 
with oil, as a mark by wdnch they should be known and spaied m 
the assault. But their political opponents, informed of the scheme, 
immediately rushed to the gates and declaied decisively that they 
should not be opened; the battle wmuld have to be hist fought 
inside. The delay apprised the Athenians that their friends had 
been baffled, and they set about blockading Nisaea. Their energ}^ 
was such that m two days the ciicumvallation -was piactically 
completed, and the garrison, in want of food (for their supplies were 
derived fiom Megara), capitulated. Thus the Long Walls, wdiich 
they had built themselves, and the port of Nisaea had passed again 
into the hands of the Athenians. They weie not, however, destined 
to take the city on the hill. The Spartan general Biasidas, who 
was leciuitmg m the north-east regions of the Peloponnesus foi an 
expedition to Thrace, hastened to the lelief of Megara. Nothing 
more than an indecisive sknmish took place ; the Athenians did not 
care to risk a battle and they resolved to be content with the 
acquisition of Nisaea. Soon afterwards there was a revolution m 
Megara. The exiles from Pagae were received back ; they soon 
got the powei into their hands and murdeied their enemies. A 
narrow oligarchical constitution was established. The new order of 
things, says Thucydides, lasted a very long time, consideiing the 
small number of its authors. 

Sect. 12. Athens fails in Boeotia 

The recoveiy of Nisaea which had been lost by the Thirty 
Years’ Peace was a solid success, and it seemed to the ambitious 
hopes of the two geneials who had achieved it the fiist step in the 
recovery of all the foimer conquests of their city. Hippocrates 
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anrl DLmo:jihcnc3 nickiccd Athens to sln\c to win brick Mhat she 
had lost at C()ionta But Boeotia was not bite hlegaia ; and 
an attcinjjt on Boooua was an unwise te\ersion to the eaily 
contineiUal policy of rciides, which Pencks had himself definitely 
abandoned. The dieam of a second Oenoph\ta was far less likely 
to come true than the tin eat of a second Coionea. And the enter- 
prise was a dcpaituie fiom the Periclean stiatepy, of wdnch Nicias 
was the chief exponent, and it is significant that Nicias took no part 
in It i\rorco\ei at this moment Athens, as w^e shall see, ought 
to liaie concentiated her foices on the defence of her Thracian 
possessions which were in gia\e jeopaidy The Boeotian, like the 
I\legaiian, plan was foimed in conceit watli native malcontents who 
wished to o\erthiow' the oligarchies in the cities, to establish demo- 
viatical governments, and piobably dissolve the Boeotian Confederacy. 
At this time the Confedeiacy w^as g-oveined by eleven Boeotaichs, 
two of whom w'eie chosen by Thebes, and four Councils, of un- 
known nature and functions. 

The new" Boeotian plan, in wRich Demosthenes w"as now^ concerned, 
did not involve such extensive operations and combinations as that 
wbich he had concei’ied when he invaded Aetoha. But the two 
plans resembled each other m so far as each involved operations from 
the Ciisaean Gulf Demosthenes, having sailed to Naupactus and 
gathered a foice of Acarnanians, w^as to go on to secure Siphae, the 
poit of Thespiae, on the shore of a promontory beneath Mount 
Helicon. On the same day, the Athenian army under Hipi^ocrates 
w-as to enter Boeotia on the noith-east and seize the temple of 
Apollo at Delium, which stood on the sea-coast over against the 
Lelantme plain in Euboea. At the same time Chaeronea, the 
extieme west town of the land, w^as to be seized by domestic con- 
spi ratois. Thus on three sides the Boeotian government was to be 
tin eaten ed ; and the same day was fixed for the three attacks. But 
the scheme w"as betrayed by a Phocian, and frustrated by the 
Boeotaichs, who occupied Siphae and Chaeronea -with strong forces, 
and made a general levy of the Boeotians to oppose the aimy of 
Hippocrates. It mattered little that Demosthenes made a mistake 
about the clay fixed for the attack ; he found himself opposed by a 
Boeotian force and could only retire. None of the inteinal move- 
ments m the Boeotian cities, on which the Athenians had counted, 
took place. 

Hippocrates, howevei, had tune to reach and fortify Dehum. He 
had a force of 7000 hoplites and over 20,000 light -armed tioops. 
A trench, wuth a strong rampart and palisade, was drawm round the 
temple ; and at noon on the fifth day from their departure from 
Athens the w"ork was completed. The aimy then left Delium, 
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to letiiin home When they ciobsed the fioutiei and enieied 
the Athenian tciutoiy of Oropus, at about a mile fioin Dchum, 
the hophtes halted, to wait for Hipi^ocialcs, who had lemained 
behind to give final directions to the gaiiison of the temple, 
the light-aimed troops pioceedcd on their way to Athens. The 
hophtes were mteiiiipted in their lest by a message fioin Hippociates, 
ordeiing them to form instantly in an ay of battle, as the enemy 
were upon them The Boeotian forces had been concentrated at 
Tanagia, about five miles fiom Delium ; and they had been per- 
suaded by Pagondas, one of the Theban Eoeotaichs, to follow and 
attack the Athenians m then letreat although they had left Boeotia 
Aftei a lapid maich, Pagondas halted wheie a hill concealed him 
fiom the view of the Athenians and drew up his aimy It consisted 
of 7000 hophtes — the same numbei as that of the enemy — 1000 
cavahy, and over 10,000 hght-ai med men The Thebans occupied the 
right wing, in the unique formation of a mass tw^enty-five shields deep ; 
the other contingents vaiied m depth. The Athenian line was 
formed with the uniform and legular depth of eight shields. 
Hippocrates had ai rived and w^as moving along the lines encouraging 
his men, when the enemy, who had for some time been visible on the 
ciest of the hill, raised the Paean and charged down. The extreme 
paits of the wings nevei met, for watercourses lay between them. 

But the rest pushed shield against shield and fought fiercely. On 
the right the Athenians were victorious, but on the left they could 
not sustain the enormous pressure of the massed Theban force, 
especially as the Thebans were probably man for man strong’er than 
the Athenians thiough a labonous athletic training. But even the 
victory on the right w^as made of none effect through the sudden 
appearance of a squadion of cavalry, which Pagondas, seeing* the 
situation, had sent unobserved round the hill. The Athenians 
thought it w^as the vanguaid of another army and fled. Hippocrates 
was slain and the army completely dispersed. 

The battle of Delium confirmed the verdict of Coionea 

The Boeotians were left masteis of the field, but Delium itself Suhseiptent 
was still held by the invader. This led to a curious negotiation negotia- 
The Athenians demanded their dead, and the Boeotians refused 
permission to take them unless they evacuated the temple of Apollo. 

Now if there was an international custom which was universally 
recognised among the Greeks, even among the barbaious Aetohans, 

It was the obligation of the victor to allow his defeated opponents to 
remove and bury their dead, unconditionally. This custom had tlie 
sanction of religious feeling and was seldom violated. But in this 
case the Boeotians had a pretext for depaitmg from the usual 
practice. They alleged that the Athenians had on their side 
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Violated the lav’s of Hellenic varfaie by seizing and foUifying the 
sanctiidi) of iJehuni and living in it, as if it ueie unconseciated, — 
using c\eii the sacied water. There seems little doubt that the 
conduct of the Boeotians \^as a greatei departure fiom recognised 
LUstom than the conduct of the Athenians The herald of the 
Athenians made what seems a foolish reply, to the effect that Delinm 
having been occupied by the Athenians was now part of Attic soil, 
and that they show^ed the customaiy lespcct for the temple, so far as 
was possible in the circumstances ‘‘You cannot tell us to quit 
J:]oeotia,'Mie said, “for the gariison of Delium is not in Boeotia.’’ 
The Boeotians made an appropiiate answei to the quibble : “ If you 
aie in Boeotia, take what is youis , if you aie in your own land, do 
as you like.^’ The dead were not suiienclered, and the Boeotians 
of betook themselves to the blockade of Dehum They took the place 
by a curious device. They sawed in two and hollowed out a great 
beam, which they joined together again v^ery exactly, like a flute, 
and suspended a vessel by chains at the end of the beam ; the iron 
mouth of a bellows directed downwards into the vessel w’as attached 
to the beam, of which a great part was itself overlaid with non 
This machine they brought up fiom a distance on carts to v^aiious 
points of the lampart where vine stems and wood had been most 
extensively used, and when it was quite near the wall they applied a 
laige bellows to their own end of the beam and blew through it 
The blast, prevented from escaping, passed into the vessel, which 
contained burning coals and sulphur and pitch ; these made a huge 
flame and set fire to the rampart, so that no one could remain upon 
it. The garrison took flight and the fort was taken ^ The Boeotians 
no longer refused to sui render the dead, who included rather less 
than looo hoplites. 


Sect. 13. The War in Thrace. Athens loses Ampi-iipolis 

The defeat of Delium eclipsed the prestige of Alliens, but did 
not seriously impair her strength Yet it was a fatal year ; and a 
much greater blow, entailing a permanent loss, was dealt her in hei 
Thiacian dominion. 

The war in Thrace was always complicated by the neighboiiihood 
of the kingdoms of Thrace and Macedonia. Before the fall of 
Potidaea the Athenians had formed an alliance with Sitalces, king of 
r^e ^ Thrace, and made his son Sadocas an Athenian citizen. The realm 

Thracian of Sitalces extended from the Strymon to the Euxine, its coast-line 
ktngaovu 

^ The tiescription of the engine is a literal version of that of Thucydides, 
Jovvett's translation. 
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began at Abdera and ended at the mouth of the Istei. His re\enue 
of tribute both fiom Greek towns and barbarians amounted, in the 
leign of his successor, to moie than 400 talents — counting only nliat ^loS.ooo 
was paid in the shape of coin The alliance with Athens seems to 
have lasted till the king’s death. An Athenian ambassador from 
Thrace, m the Achmyiians of Aiistophanes, lepoits to the Assembly • 425 /? c 

We passed our time 

In drinking with Sitalces. He's youi fiiend, 

Yoiu friend and lover, if evei there was one, 

And wiites the name of Athens on his w’alls.^ 

Peidiccas, the shifty king of Macedonia, played a double game Doi^hle 
between Athens and Sparta. At one lime he helped the Chalcidians of 

against Athens, at another he sided with Athens against hei t evoked 
allies. Thioughout all changes of fortune, the city of Methone, 
situated to the south of the mouth of the Plaliacmon, held to Athens 
with unshaken fidelity, though the varying lelations between Athens 
and Perdiccas must have seiiously affected the welfare of the 
Methonaeans. Some deciees relating to Methone have been Meihone 
seived on a marble, adorned with a relief of the Athenian Demos 
seated, sti etching out his hand to the Demos of Methone, who stands 
accompanied by a dog, 

Peidiccas and the Chalcidians (of Olyiithus) feared that the ckal- 
success of Pylos might be followed by increased activity of the cidians and 
Athenians m Thrace, and they sent an embassy to Sparta, lequest- ^^ocedoma 
ing help, and expiessing a wish that Brasidas might be the com- ^ 

mander of ivhatever auxiliary foice should be sent It w^as wise 
policy for Sparta to tin eaten her rival in Thrace at this juncture, 
though the prospect of any abiding success was faint. No Spaitans 
went, but 700 Helots were armed as hoplites ; the government was 
glad to take the oppoitunity of removing another portion of this 
dangerous element in the population. Having obtained some 
Peloponnesian recruits and having incidentally, as we have already 
seen, saved Megara, Brasidas marched north waid to the new colony 
of Heraclea 

Brasidas was a Spartan by mistake. He had nothing in common Character 
with his fellows, except personal bravery, which was the least of his of 
virtues. He had a restless energy and spirit of enterprise, which 
received small encouragement fiom the slow and hesitating authorities 
of his countiy. He had an oratoiical ability which distinguished him 
above the Lacedaemonians, who were notoriously unready of speech 
Pie was free from political piejudices, and always showed himself 


^ Fieie. 
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toleumt, just, and modciate in dealing with political questions Be- 
sides this, he was simple and stiaightfoiwaid , men knew that they 
could tuist his ^\oid implicitly But the quality which most effectually 
contriluited to his brilliant careei and perhaps most stukmgly belied 
his Spaitan oiigin nas his po^\el of winning* populaiity abroad 
and making himself peisonally liked by stiangeis In Gieece, the 
Spaitan abioad was a proverb for insolence and misbehaviour. 
Biasidas shone out, on a daik backgiound, by his fiank and 
winning manneis. 

His own tact and rapid mo\enientSj as w'ell as the influence of 
Acah.iius Peidiccas, enabled Biasidas to march through Thessaly, wdiich was 
by no means w ell disposed to the Lacedaemonians. When he i cached 
'\Iacedonia, Peidiccas reqmied his assistance against Arrhabaeus, 
the king of the Lyncestians, m Upper Macedonia Brasfdas was 
impatient to reach Chalcidice, and he contiived to make a sepaiate 
ariangement wath Arrhabaeus and abstained from invading Lyncestis, 
to the disappoTntm'ent of Perdiccas He then marched against 
* Acanthus, situated on the base of the peninsula of Acte. The mass 
of the Acanthians were perfectly content wnth the position of their 
city as a member of the Athenian Confederacy ; they had no grievance 
against Athens ; and they were unwallmg to leceive the overtuies of 
Brasidas. They weie, how^ever, induced by a small paity to admit 
Biasidas alone into the city, and give him a hearing in the Assembly. 
Fiom his lips the Acanthians learned the Lacedaemonian programme, 
and Thucydides has given the substance of what he said “ We 
deciaied at the beginning of the war that w^e were taking up aims 
to protect the liberties of Hellas against Athens ; and for this purpose 
tve are here now. You have a high repute for power and wisdom, 
and therefore a refusal from you will retard the good cause. Every 
city which joins me will retain her autonomy ; the Lacedaemonians 
have pledged themselves to me on this point by solemn oaths. And 
I have not come to be the tool of a faction, 01 to enslave the many 
to the few ; in that case w^e should be committing an act worse than 
the oppression of the Athenians. If you refuse and say that I have 
no right to thiust an alliance on a people against its will, I will 
lavage your land and foice you to consent. And for two reasons | 
am justified in doing so. The tribute you pay to Athens is a direct 
and material injury to Spaita, for it contributes to strengthen her 
foe ; and secondly, your example may prevent others from embracing 
fieedom.’’ When Brasidas retired, there was a long debate ; much 
was said on both sides. The manner of Brasidas had produced a 
favourable impression ; and the fear of losing the vintage was a 
powerful motive with many for acceding to his demand. The vote 
was taken secretly and the majority determined to detach themselves 
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fiom Athens, though they had no piactical giie\ance and weie not 
enthubiastic for the change ^ 

Acanthus was an Andrian colony, and its action led to the 
adhesion of two othei Andnan colonies, btagiia and Argilus ; and 
the relations which Biasidas established with Argilus led to the 
capture of the most important of all Athenian posts in Thrace, 
and among the most important in the whole Athenian empiie, the city 
of Amphipolis This place, of which the foundation has been aheady 
recoided, had diminished the impoitance of Aigilus and roused the 
jealousy of the Aigilians ; although some of the colonists were of 
Aigilian origin The coming of Brasidas ofteied Aigilus an oppor- 
tunity, for which she had been w^aiting, against the Athenians of 
Amphipolis After a cold wintry night march, Brasidas found the 
Bridge of the Stiymon defended only by a small guard, which he 
easily ovei powdered. Amphipolis was completely unpieparcd, but^ 3S1 ) 
Brasidas did not venture to attack the city at once , he expected the 
gates to be opened by conspirators wulhm, and meanwdiile he made 
himself master of the teiutory. 

That a place of such fiist-iate importance as Amphipolis should Revolt of 
be found unprepaied at a time when an energetic enemy like Brasidas 
was actively engaged against other Athenian cities in the neigliboui-^^^^'^^. v 
hood seemed a criminal negligence on the part of the two Strategoi to ^ “ 
wdiom defence of the Thiacian interests of Athens was entmsted. 

These w^eie Thucydides, the son of Olorus, and Eucles It w^as Negligence 
inexcusable in Eucles, w'ho was m Amphipolis, to leave the Bridge (f Tkucy- 
without an adequate garrison ; and it was considered culpable of 
Thucydides to have removed the Athenian squadron to the island of 
Thasos, where (it w^as insinuated) he possessed mines of his owm. A 
message was sent at once to Thucydides j that officer hastened 
back w'ith seven triremes and reached the mouth of the Strymon 
in the evening of the same day. But m the meantime Brasidas had 
offered the inhabitants of Amphipolis such easy tei ms that they w^ere 
accepted. He promised eveiy citizen wEo chose to remain equal 
political rights, without any loss of propeity ; while all wdio preferred 
to go were allowed five days to lemove their possessions. Had the 
Amphipolitans known how near Thucydides w^as, they w^ould probably 
have declined to surrender. Thucydides airived just too late. But 

^ The scene m the Acanthian assembly cahed foith the admiration of the 
historian Grote. “Theie are,” he says, “few facts m histoiy W'heiem Grecian 
political reason and moiality appear to greater advantage than m this proceeding 
of the Acanthians. The habit ol fair, fiee, and pacific discussion — the established 
respect to the vote of the majoiity — the caie to protect individual independence 
of judgment by secret suffiage — the deliberate estimate of leasons on both sides 
by each individual citizen — all these mam laws and conditions of healthy political 
action appear as a pait of the confirmed character of the Acanthians ” 
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he prcbeucd Eion, at the mouth of the iiver, and repelled an attack 
of Brasidas. 

The line blame foi the loss of Amphipohs piobably rests not on 
the Geneial, who was in a veiy difficult position, but on the Athenians, 
who, instead of making adequate pro\ision for the defence of Thiace, 
w^eie misled by the new strategy of Demosthenes into the unsuccessful 
expedition to Boeotia. It must be remembeied that Thucydides was 
lesponsible foi the safety of the wdiole coast of Chalcidice and Thrace ; 
that at any moment he might be summoned to defend any 2Dart of it 
from Potidaea to the Cheisonese ; that theiefoie either Eion or 
Thasos w^as a suitable centre foi his headquaiters ; and that Eion 
had the disadvantage of having no harbour 

It may be that w’e are indebted to the fall of Amphipohs for the 
great history of the w'-ar The Athenians accused the neglect of 
their generals, as having cost them one of their most valuable 
• possessions. Thucydides w^as sentenced to banishment, and it is 
piobable that Cleon, to whom he bore no good-will, was instrumental 
in diawdng down upon him a punishment wdiich possibly w^as not 
deserved. But m his exile the discredited general became the 
greatest of Greek historians. If he had remained at Athens and 
continued his official career he might not have concentrated his 
whole mind on his history By travelling in foreign lands, among 
the enemies of Athens and m neutral states, Thucydides gained a 
large knowledge of the Hellenic wmild and wrote from a wider point 
of \iew than he could have done if he had only had an Athenian 
experience. “Associating,” he says himself, “with both sides, with 
the Peloponnesians quite as much as with the Athenians, because of 
my exile, I was thus enabled to w^atch quietly the course of events.” 
Judged in this w^ay, the fall of Amphipolis, a great loss to Athens, 
may have been a gieat gam to the world. 

Having secured the Strymon, Brasidas retraced his steps and 
subdued the small towms on the high eastern tongue of Chalcidice 
The Andiian Sane and another place held out, and their obscuiity 
saved them. Brasidas hastened on to gain possession of Torone, 
the strongest city of Sithoma. A small party of the citizens invited 
and expected him ; but the rest of the inhabitants and the Athenian 
garrison knew nothing of his coming until the place was m his hands 
Tor one was a hill city by the sea. Besides its walls, it had the 
protection of a foit on a height which rose out of the winter and was 
connected wdth the city by a narrow neck of land. This fortress, 
known as Lecythus, wms occupied by an Athenian garrison. Brasidas 
halted within about half a mile fiom the city before daybieak. 
Seven bold soldiers, light-armed and carrying daggers, were secretly 
introduced by the conspirators. They killed the sentinels on the top 
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of the hill, and then broke down a postein ^'ate, and undid the bars of 
the gicat gate near the market-place, in older that the men without 
might msh m fiom two sides A hundted targeteers who had 
drawn near to the ^^alls dashed in hist, and when a signal was 
given Biasidas followed with the lest. The surpiise A\as complete 
Fifty Athenian hophtes weie sleeping in the agora, a few were cut 
down ; most escaped to the fort of Lecythiis, which was held for 
some days and then captured. 

Biasidas called an assembly of the Toronaeans, and spoke to 
them in woids winch sounded stiange indeed falling fiom the 
mouth of an Hellenic victor. He told them that he had not 
come to injuie the city 01 the citizens , that those who had not aided 
in the conspiracy to admit him would be treated on a peifect equality 
w ith the others ; that the Lacedaemonians had never suffered any 
wuong from Torone ; and that he did not think the wmse of those 
tvho opposed him. 

Sect. 14. Negotiations for Peace 

In the meantime the Athenians had taken no measures to check Athenian 
the victoiioLis wanter-campaign of Brasidas. Their inactivity was 
due to tw'o causes. The disaster of Delium had disheartened them, 
and rendered the citizens unwilling to undertake fresh toil in Thrace. 

In Grecian histoiy we must steadfastly keep in view that we are 
reading about citizen soldiers, not about professional soldiers ; and 
that the temper of the time, w^hether of confidence or dismay, modifies 
all the calculations of military and political prudence. Secondly, the 
peace party, especially lepresented by the geneials Nicias and 
Laches, took advantage of this depression to wmrk m the diiection 
of peace. The possession of the Spartan captives gave the means 
of coming to terms with.Spaita at any moment, but it was clear that 
they could not now conclude a peace on such favourable terms as 
would have been possible a year before If an able statesman, like 
Pericles, had at this time possessed the confidence and guided the 
counsels of the Athenians, he would have persuaded them to postpone 
all thoughts of peace until the success of Brasidas had been decisively 
checked and the piestige of Athens in some degree retrieved. This 
w'as obviously the true policy, wdncli would have enabled Athens to 
win the full advantage of the captives of Sphacteria. It was a policy 
which Cleon, a far abler politician than any of his opponents, must 
have preached loudly in the Assembly. But the Athenians were not 
in a mood to weigh considerations of policy ; they were swayed by 
the feelings of the hour, which were flattered by the arguments of 
the militaiy experts ; and they decisively inclined to peace. 

2 G 
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The Lacedaemonians weie more deliberately set on peace than 
the Athenians Their anxiety to iccover the Sphactcnan captives 
incieased, and on the other hand they desired to set a tenn to the 
carcci of Lrasidas in Chalcidice. They wished to lake advantage of 
the consideiabie successes he had already won, to extoit favourable 
conditions fiom Athens befoie any defeat should undo or reveise 
Ins tiunnphs Noi was the news of his exploits received at Sparta 
w'lth Lininixed feelings of pleasure They were rather regarded walh 
jealousy and chstiust. The victories had not been won by an army 
of Spaitan citi/ens, but by the brilliant un-Spartan qualities of 
Ihasidas and a force of wdnch the effectn^eness entirely depended on 
its leader Biasidas had broken thiough the fetters of Lacedaemonian 
method, and his fellow^-citizens felt that he w^as a man of different 
fibre fiom themselves, and suspected and disliked him accordingly. 
IMoieovei the personal influence of king Pleistoanax was thiowm 
weightily into the scale of peace. This king had been banished just 
before the Thiity Years’ Peace, on the ground that he had taken 
bribes to spare Attica when he imaded it after the dehveiance of 
Megaia. He had lived for nearly twenty years m western Arcadia 
on the mountain of Lycaeon, beside the diead sanctuary of Zeus, of 
which it w'as told that whosoever entered it lost his shadow^ and died 
before the }ear was out Even heie Pleistoanax w^as afiaid for his 
life His house w’as half within the precincts, so that in case of 
danger he could retire into the sacred place without passing his 
door. But he had influence at Delphi, and w'henever the Spartans 
consulted that oracle they were always bidden to take back into 
their owui land the seed of the demi-god, the son of Zeus, or else they 
would have to plough with a silver share. The Lacedaemonians at 
length recalled him, and re-enthroned him as king with ancient 
and most solemn ceiemonies. But his enemies now vexed him 
with the charge of having bribed the Pythian priestess to procure his 
recall. Pleistoanax conceived that such charges would fall to the 
ground if he satisfied the people by negotiating a permanent peace 
and restoring as speedily as possible the prisoners from their captivity 
in Athens to their impatient friends at home. And as a matter of 
fact, Sparta had everything to gam from making peace at once, 
unless she was prepared to adopt the Imperial policy of Athens, 
against ivhich it had been hitherto her role to protest. Such a policy 
might for a time have met with some success if she had put her whole 
confidence m Brasidas, but must soon have been checked by the 
naval superiority of her rival. 

Pleistoanax and Nicias understood each other \ and Nicias, a 
man of commonplace ability and possessed by one idea, played into 
the hands of Spaita, It was not, however, an easy matter to arrange 
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the exact terms of a dm able pacification, while it ^^as important for 
Athens that the negotiation should be made befoie she experienced 
any fuither losses in Thrace Accordingly the t\\o states agieed on 
a truce for a yeai, ^^hlch would guc them time to aiiange quietly 
and at ieisuie the conditions of a permanent peace The tiuce and 
some of its conditions weie suggested by Athens • the teims weie 
diawn up at Sparta and accepted by the Spartan Assembly ; and 
were then con\eyed to Athens, wheie they were pioposed for the 
acceptance of the Athenian Assembly by Laches The clauses weie 
the following (i) Free access to the Delphic oracle w'as ensuied to 
all. For Athens had been debarred consulting it dining the 
war. (2) Both parties guaranteed the piotection of the treasuies of 
Delphi. (3) During the truce both paities should keep what they 
had ; the Athenians retaining Pylos, Cythera, Aigmlic IVIethone, 

Nisaea, and Mmoa. (4) The Lacedaemonians were not to sail, 
even along then own coasts, m warships or m mei chant \cssels 
exceeding a ceitam sire (tw'elve tons). (5) The fice passage of 
envoys, for the pm pose of ai ranging a peace, wns provided for. (6) 

Neither party wns to receive deseiteis ; and (7) disputes, m case 
they arose, were to be decided by arbitration. 

The truce was sworn to. But m the meantime an event hn.p- A^er'oU oj 
pened in Chalcidice which w^as to disappoint the pacific calculations 
of the statesmen at Athens and Sparta. The city of Scione on the 
western prong of the Chalcidian fork revolted from Athens and 
invited Brasidas, much to that general’s surprise. For it was far 
more hazaidous for the towms on the peninsula of Pallene to defy 
the authority of Athens than for any others ; since by the strong city 
of Potidaea, which stretched entirely across the narrow isthmus, they 
were isolated and as much exposed to the full foice of Athenian powder 
as if they had been islandeis. The airival of Brasidas and the words 
he spoke to them wound up the men of Scione to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm , they set a golden crown on his head, as the libeiator of 
Hellas, and theit admiration for him personally w'as shown by casting 
garlands on him, as if he were a victorious athlete, — so great was Ins 
populai ity. 

At this point an Athenian and a Lacedaemonian commissioner 
ai rived to announce the truce, wdiich had in fact been concluded twm 
days befoie Scione revolted. The Athenians refused to admit Scione 
to the benefit of the armistice until the authorities at home had been 
consulted. There was deep indignation at Athens wdien the news of 
the defection of Scione arrived ; it was practically the 1‘ebellion of 
“islanders” relying on the land-power of Sparta. Cleon w'as able 
to take advantage of this exaspeiation and carry a decree that Scione 
should be destroyed and all the male inhabitants slain. This incident 
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bnni^s out m an inteieslin^,'- way the geographical difference between 
the thiee sea-giit pioinontones of Chalcidice as to their degrees of 
paiticipation in tlie insular character. Acte, with its steep inhospit- 
able shoicb, IS far more continental than insular ; Sithonia partakes 
of both natures more equally, is more strictly a half-island; Pallene 
13 more an island than pait of the mainland And we see the 
political ini])ortance of such geographical differences. The loss of 
Scione produces an irritation at Athens which the loss of Torone could 
not inspne. 

The ie\olt of Scione was followed by that of the neighbouring 
town of Mende, and although this happened drstmctly after the truce 
had been made, Biasidas did not hesitate to accept the alliance of 
Mende, his plea being" that m certain points the Athenians themselves 
had bioken the truce The case of Mende differed from that of 
Scione ; for the levolt ivas the doing not of the people but of an 
oligarchical faction Brasidas was then obliged to join Perdiccas in 
another expedition against Arrhabaeus, king of the Lyncestians The 
fact that the Macedonian monarch was contributing to the pay of 
the Peloponnesian army rendered it necessary for Brasidas to 
co-opeiate in an enterprise which was of no interest to the Greeks. 
Arrhabaeus was defeated in a battle, but a reinforcement of Illyrians 
came to his help, and the warlike reputation of Illyria was so great 
that their approach produced a panic among the Macedonians and 
the whole army of Perdiccas ded, leaving the small force of Brasidas 
to retieat as best it could. He was in great jeopaidy, but effected 
Ins letreat successfully. The incident led to a breach between 
Biasidas and the Macedonians; Perdiccas changed sides once more, 
and proved his new friendship to Athens by preventing Lacedae- 
monian troops, which had been sent to join Brasidas, from crossing 
Thessaly. 

Brasidas returned to Torone and found that an Athenian aima- 
ment of fifty ships, under Nicias and Niceratus, had recovered 
Mende, and was besieging Scione. Everywhere else the truce was 
observed, and by tacit consent the hostilities m Thrace were not 
allowed to affect the rest of Greece. But it was inevitable that they 
should frustrate the purpose for which the truce had been concluded. 
It was impossible that negotiations with a view to the definitive 
peace should proceed in exactly the same way as had been originally 
contemplated ; by the end of the year there was a marked change 
in public feeling at Athens and the influence of Cleon w^as again in 
the ascendant. If Nicias had played into the hands of Sparta, 
Brasidas had played into the hands of Cleon and effectually em- 
barrassed the home government. His conduct first in regard to 
Scione and then in regard to Mende was indefensible and entirely 
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governed peisonal consideiations. The gold ciown of Scione 
seems to have acted like a potent spell in aiousing his ambition, and 
he began to play a war-game of his own. Hi-i policy was the more 
unhappy, as he was peifectly aw’aie that it w’as impossible to piotect 
the cities of Pallene against the fleets of their indignant mistress. 

He effectually hindered the conclusion of peace, which his city 
sincerely desiied. Biasidas and Cleon, Thucydides says, w^eie the 
chief opponents of the peace , but while the motives of Biasidas 
w’ere purely peisonal, the policy of Cleon, wfliatevei his motnes may 
have been, w^as statesmanlike He adopted the pnnciple of Peiicles 
that Athens must maintain her empiie unimpaned, and he saw that 
this could not be done wnthout energetic opposition to the piogiess 
of Biasidas in Thrace. The chaige of Thucydides that Cleon desiied 
wear because he could not so easily conceal his own dishonesty in 
peace, does not carry the least conviction. When the tiuce expired. Match 
Cleon W'as able to cany a lesoliition that an expedition should be b c 
made to leconquer Amphipolis. It does not appear w’hethei he was 
himself anxious foi the command, m consequence of his previous 
success at Pylos, or wdiether the opposition and lukew'armness of the 
strategoi practically forced him into it. But it is ceitain that all 
possible difficulties were thrown in his Avay by Nicias and the peace 
party, wdio in their heaits doubtless hoped for the complete failure of 
his enteipiise. 

Sect. 15. Battle of Amphipolis and Peace of Nicias 

Cleon set sail wuth thiity ships, bearing 1200 Athenian hoplites, 

300 Athenian cavalry, as well as allies. Taking some troops fiom 
the force wdiich w^as still blockading Scione, he gained a considerable 
success at the outset by taking Torone and captunng the Lacedae- 
monian governor ; Brasidas arrived too late to lelieve it. Cleon 
went on to the mouth of the Strymon and made Eion his headquarters, 
intending to wait theie until he had augmented his army by lein- 
forcements from Thrace and Macedonia. 

Not far from its mouth the stream of the Strymon expands into SHe of 
the lake Kerkmitis ; on narrowung again into its proper channel Aw//n- 
it is forced to bend to the w^estw^ard m order to skirt a hill, and forms 
a great loop, before it disgorges its wateis into the sea close to the 
walls of Eion. In this loop the high city of Amphipolis stood, w^ater- 
girt as its name implies, — the river serving as its natiiial defence, so 
that it required artificial buhvarks only on the eastern side On the 
right bank of the river, to the w’est of the town, rose the hill of 
Cerdylion ; on the east w^ere the heights of Pangaeus. A ridge 
joined Pangaeus with the hill of Amphipolis, and the wall of the 
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ciu ciossed the iicige The Stivmon Bud^«'e was outside the south- 
uestLin extieinity of the ^\^^\; but, since the place had passed into 
the hands of Biasidas, a palisade had been built connecting the 
wdW with the budge Biasidas with some of his foices took up a 
commanding position on the hill of Ceidylion, fiom which he had a 
wide view of the sunounding countiy ; wdiile othei tioops lemamed 
in Ampin polls undei the command of Cleaiidas, wdiom he had 
appointed governor. Their hophtes numbeied about 2000 

The discontent and murmurs of his tioops forced Cleon to move 
pi ematiirely. The soldiers had grumbled at leaving Athens under 
an utteily inexperienced commander to face a geneial like Brasidas, 
and they w'eie now^ displeased at his inaction In order to do some- 
thing, Cleon led his aimy to the top of the ridge, neai the city 
wall, where he could obtain a view' of the countiy be>ond, and, 
as he saw' Brasidas on Ceidylion, he had no feai of being attacked. 
But Brasidas was lesohed to attack, befoie reiiifoi cements should 
arrive , and, seeing the Athenians move, he descended from Cerdy- 
hon and enteied Amphipolis. The Athenians, who had reached the 
ridge, could observe the w'hole army gathered w'lthin the city, and 
Brasidas himself olfeimg saciifice at the temple of Athena; and 
Cleon w^as presently mfoimed that the feet of men and horses, leady 
to sally forth, could be seen under one of the gates. Having verified 
this fact for himself, Cleon gave the signal to wdieel to the left and 
letieat to Eion ; it was the only possible line of retieat, and neces- 
saiily exposed the unshielded side to an enemy issuing from the city. 
But he made the fatal mistake of not prepaiing his men for action, 
in case they should be forced to hghl ; he rashly calculated 
that he would ha\e time to g-et aw'ay. Hence wdicn Biasidas, w'ith 
150 hoplites, came forth from one of the gates, ran up the road, and 
charged the Athenian centre, the left wing, w'hich was in advance, 
was struck with terror and took to flight. At the same time the 
rest of the garrison of xYmphipohs, led by Cleandas, had issued from 
a more noitheily gate and attacked the Athenian right. Heic a 
stand was made, though Cleon, unused to the dangcis of warfare, 
proved himself no better than many of his hoplites, wdio w^ere said 
to be the flower of the army. He fled, and was shot down by a 
taigetecr But the bravery of Brasidas was doomed as well as the 
cow^aidice of Cleon by the equal decree of Death. As he was 
turning to assist Cleandas, he received a moital wound and was 
caitied into the city. He lived long enough to be assured of the 
utter rout of the foe : but his death had practically converted the 
victory into a defeat. The people of Amphipolis gave him the 
honours of a hero ; they made him their founder, and removed all 
the memorials of the true founder of their colony, the Athenian 
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Hagnon. Sacilfices weie offeied to Diasidas, and yeaily games 
celebiated in his honour. 

The death of Brasidas removed the chief obstacle to peace ; foi no of 

man was competent 01 disposed to resume his Luge designs in Thiace. hatik—^ 
The defeat and death of Cleon ga\e a free hand to Nicias and the 
peace paity The peace paity were m truth fai more lesponsible foi 
the disaster than Cleon, whom they had placed in a false position 
Thus the battle of xAmjihipohs led immediately to the conclusion ol 
peace; and the comic poet could rejoice in the destruction of the (- // /j/c?- 
pestle and mortar — Cleon and Brasidas — with wdiich the spuits ui ) 
War and Tumult had pounded the cities of Gieece But the desiie 
of peace seems to ha\c been even strongei at Spaita than at Athens, 
wheie there waas a certain feeling, m spite of the longing for a lest 
from w'arfare, that the lustre of the city w^as tarnished and something 
strenuous should be done. Menaces of invading Attica weie reqimcd 
to apply the necessary piessuie ; though they could haully have been 
seiiously contemplated, as long as the captives weie m an Athenian 
prison. Negotiations weie protracted dm mg autumn and wnnter, 422-1 i?.c. 
and the peace was definitely concluded about the end of March. 

The Peace, of which Nicias and Pleistoanax were the Peace of 

authois, w'as fixed for a term of fifty years. Athens undeitook 
restore all the posts which she had occupied during the w’ai against 
the Peloponnesians : Pylos, Cythera, Methone, Atalanta, and 
Pteleon in Thessaly. But she insisted upon retaining Sollion and 
Anactorioii, and the poit of Nisaea. The Lacedaemonians engaged 
to lestoie Amphipolis, and to relinquish Aigilus, Stagiia, Acanthus, 

Scolus, Olynthus, Spaitolus, w’hich cities, lemammg independent, 
w’ere to pay a tiibute to Athens according to the assessment of 
Aristides Moieover, the foi ti ess of Panacton, in Mount Cithaeion, 
wdiich the Boeotians had lecently occupied, was to be lestored to 
Athens. Certain towns in the possession of Athens, such as Torone, 
w'ere to be dealt wnth at the disci etion of Athens. All captives on 
both sides w'ere to be libeiated ^ 

^ The details of this Treaty and of the Truce of 423 b c have been given 
fully by Thucydides, and are of great importance for the study of the diplomatic 
methods of the Greek states Other clauses of the Peace of Nicias aic as 
follows ; The common temples of Greece are to be fiee to all The autonomy of 
the Delphians and their temple is ensured. Conti ovei sies between the contiact- 
mg parties are to be settled by legal means. The inhabitants of any city handed 
over to the Athenians are allowed to leave it and take their pioperty with them. 

Argilus, Olynthus, etc , may become allies of Athens, if they voluntaiily consent ; 
and Mecybeina, Sane, and Singe are to be independent. If any matter is foi- 
gotten m this contract, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians may make alterations 
by mutual agieement The oaths to the Peace are to be i enew'ed eveiy yeat , and 
the terms are to be inscribed on pillars at Olympia, Delphi, Isthmus, and on the 
Acropolis of Athens, and m the Temple of Apollo at Amyclae, 
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It appealed immediately that the situation was not favourable to 
a dm able peace . foi, when the teims weie consideied at Spaita by a 
meetmi^ of deputies of the Peloponnesmn allies, they weie emphatic- 
ally denounced as unjust by tliiee impoitant states, Corinth, Boeolia, 
and Megara. Coiinth was indignant at the surrender of Solhon 
and Anactoiion; IVIegara was furious that Nisaea should be aban- 
doned to the enemy; and Boeotia was un\Mlling to hand ovei 
Panacton Yet Athens could haidly have demanded less The 
consequence \\as that the Peace was only partial , those allies which 
were politically of most consequence refused to accept it, and they 
weie joined by Ehs ; the diplomacy of Nicias was a complete 
failuie, so far as it aimed at compassing an abiding peace. But 
since the deepest cause of the war lay m the commeicial competition 
between Athens and Corinth, and since the interests of Spaita weie 
not at slake, the treaty might seem at least to have the meiit of 
simplifying the situation. 

But, if we admit the justification of the imperial policy of Pei ides, 
then the policy of vigoious action advocated by Cleon was abundantly 
justified. It may safely be said that if the conduct of the state had 
lested entnely with Cleon, and if the military talents of the city had 
been loyally placed at his disposal, the interests of Athens (as 
Pericles understood them) would have been far better served than if 
Nicias and his party had been allow^ed to manage all things as they 
willed without the restiaint of Cleods opposition. Few statesmen of 
the merit of Cleon have come before posterity for judgment at such a 
gieat disadvantage, condemned by Thucydides, held up to eternal 
ridicule by Aristophanes. If we allo\v for the personal prejudice 
of Thucydides, these testimonies only show that Cleon was a coarse, 
noisy, ill-bred, audacious man, offensive to noblemen and foimidable 
to officials — the w’atchful dog of the people. Nothing is proved 
against his political insight or his political honesty. The portiait of 
Aristophanes m the Knights carries no more historical value than 
nowadays a caricature in a comic paper. Pie too had suffered fiom 
the assaults of Cleon, who 

had dragged him to the Senate House, 

And trodden him down and bellowed over him, 

And mauled him till he scarce escaped alive. ^ 

The Peace of Nicias was celebrated by a play of Aristophanes, 
which admirably expresses the exuberant joy then felt at Athens, but 
carefully avoids the suggestion of any noble sentiment that may have 
quickened the poef s delight in the accomplishment of the policy he 


^ Frere. 
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had advocatech So Cleon’s friends might have said; but \\c judge 
Aiistophanes unfaiily, if we niisappiehcnd the comic poet's function. 
Comedy did not guide public opinion, but lathei echoed it , comedy 
set up no exalted ideal or high standaid of action The best hits 
were those which tickled the man m the maiket-place and more or 
less lesponded to his thoughts Aiistophanes had his own political 
prejudices and predilections ; but as a son of Athens he was assuiedly 
proud of the gieat place which hei demociacy had w^on for her 
m the w’orld. It was the natuie and the business of his muse to 
distoit in the mirror of comedy the foim and featuie of the age ; but 
the poet wdio was inspired to wu'ite the verse 

O rich and lenowmed, and with violets ciow'ned, O Athens, the envied of 
nations • 

cannot have been altogether out of sympathy with those who stro*’6 
to maintain the impeiial position of his countiVa 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE DECLINE AND DOWNFALL OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

Sect. i. New Political Combinations with Argos 

Sparta and Sparta had good reasons for desiring peace ; the prospect in the 
Atnens Peloponnesus g’a\e her no little concern. Mantinea had been 
deft^swe enlaiging" hei boundaries southwaids ; and that could 

atlumte, not be permitted Elis was sulky and hostile, because, in a quairel 
with Lepreon, Sparta had supported her rival. Far more serious 
than these minoi vexations was the circumstance that the lieaty 
of peace with Argos was about to expire. It had been a considera- 
tion of supreme importance for Spaita, when she entered upon the 
war with Athens, that for the next ten years she was secuie on 
the side of her old Peloponnesian iival. But theie was now the 
chance that Athens and Arg-os might combine, and, as Aigos had not 
agreed to renew the treaty, theie was urgent need to come to terms 
with Athens. These reasons which recommended the peace to Spaita 
ought to have prevented Athens from consenting to it The settle- 
ment was a complete failuie. Not only did the Corinthians and the 
other chief allies refuse to accede to it, but the signatories found them- 
selves unable to carry out the teims they had agreed upon. The 
Chalcidians refused to surrender Amphipolis, and the Spaitaiis could 
not compel them. Athens therefoie justly declined to carry out her 
part of the bargain. As a way out of this deadlock, the Spartans, 
impatient at all costs to recover the Sphacterian prisoneis, conceived 
the device of entering into a defensive alliance with their old enemy. 
This proposal, warmly supported by Nicias, was accepted, and the cap- 
tives were at length restored, — Athens still retaining Pylos and Cytheia. 

This approximation between Spaita and Athens led directly 
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to the dissolution of the Pdoponnesian league Coiinthj ]Mantinea,and D2%}iiption 
Ehs, consideiing themselves deseited by then leader, bioke vith hci, of Pelo- 
and formed an alliance with Aigos, who now enteis upon the scene. 

The Chalcidiaiib of Thrace joined Theie was, ho\\e\er, little reason 
to fear or hope that the intimacy between Spaita and Athens could 
be long or stiong, seeing that Athens insisted on keeping Cythcra 
and Pyios until Amphipolis should be lestoied to hci and the othci 
states should accede to the Peace. In the following yeai these un- 420 i? c 
stable political combinations weie upset by a change m the balance 
of paities at Athens, and by the triumph of the anti-Athenian uai- 
paity at Spaita. The opposition to Nicias was led by Plypeibolus, Hyper- 
a man of the same class and same kind of ability as Cleon; a comic 
poet — and no statesman was such a favomite butt of comedy as Flypei- 
bolus — desciibed him as a Cleon in hypeibole But the paity was now 
strengthened by the accession of a young man of high biith, biilliant 
intellect, and no moiahty, Alcibiades, son of Cleinias. Educated by A/cihaa\s, 
his kinsman Peiicles m democratic tiaditions, he was endowed b} 
nature with exti aordinai y beauty and talents, by fortune with the 
mheiitance of wealth which enabled him to indulge an inordinate 
taste for ostentation. He had shocked his kinsfolk and outraged the 
city, not by his dissoluteness, but by the incredible insolence which 
accompanied it The numerous anecdotes of his petulance, wdiidi no 
one dared to punish, need not all be true ; but they illustiate the 
fact that undue respect for peisons of birth and wealth had not dis- 
appeared in the Athenian demociacy. Alcibiades w'as feaied and 
com ted, and pursued by lovers of l^olh sexes He fought wuth 
bravery at Dehum, wdieie his life was saved by his fnend Sociatcs 
the philosopher. It was a celebiated friendship. Intellectual powder 
and physical coinage w'ere the only points of likeness between 
them; socially and morally, as well as m fa\our and fortune, they 
Aveie as contrasted as tw^o men w^ell could be. Though Sociates 
took no interest in politics, he was an unequalled dialectician, and 
an aspiring statesman found his society a good tiaming for the 
business of political debate. Alcibiades indeed had not in him the 
stuff of which tiue statesmen aie made ; he had not the purpose, the 
perseverance, 01 the self-control. An extiemely able and dexteious 
politician he ceitainly w'as , but he w'anted that balance wdiirh a 
politician, whether sciupulous or unscrupulous, must have in ordei to 
be a great statesman. Nor had Alcibiades any sinceie belief in the 
democratic institutions of his countiy, still less any genuine sympathy 
wuth the advanced democratic party wTose cause he espoused. 

When he said — as Thucydides makes him say — at Sparta, at a later 
stage of his career, that democracy is acknowledged folly, he 
assuredly expressed what he felt in his heart. Yet at this time his 
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ulttinate aim may been to win such a place as that which 

Pencks had held, and rule his counti> without being formally hei luier. 
At all c\ents he saw his way to powei thiough war and coiiciuest. 
AuiinaJfs The accession of Alcibiades ivas particulaily 'welcome to the 
ladical paity, not so much on account of his family connexions, his 
diplomatic and ihetorical talents, but because he had a military 
training and could peiform the functions of strategos. Unfitness foi 
xoiih the post of strategos was, as w’e have seen, the weak point m the 

position of men like Hvperboltis and Cleon. When Alcibiades was 

EpJamum 

stiategos and Nicias was not re-elected, the piospects of the 
419 i c ladical party looked brightei The change was immediately felt 
Athens enteied into an alliance with Argos, and her allies Elis and 
Mantmea, for a bundled years and the tieaty was scaled by a joint 
expedition against Epidaurus. Spaita assisted Epidaui us, and then the 
Athenians declared that the Lacedaemonians had broken the Peace, 
418 /; c. The new policy of Athens received a check by the return of Nicias 

to power and the refusal of the people to re-elect the adventuious 
Alcibiades; but the alliance with Argos w'as not bioken off. Sparta, 
alarmed by the activity of Aigos against Epidauius, lesolved to 
Spartan Strike a blow, and sent foith m summei an army under king Agis 
invasion of invade the Aigive land. The allies gathered at Phhus, and 
At got IS Corinth, which had no longci any reason to hold aloof, sent a con- 

tingent. The Argive troops undei Thrasyllus, with their Mantmean 
and Elean allies, were m every way inferior to the enemy ; yet 
concentrating close to Nemea, they could easily defend the chief 
pass from the north into the plain of Argos. But Agds out- 
manceuvred them. Sending the Boeotians along the mam road by 
Nemea, he ledliis own troops by a difficult mountain path, from the 
west, and descended into the plain by the valley of the Inachus ; 
the Corinthians andl^hliasians he sent over by another pass. Thus 
the Argives were hemmed in between two armies and cut off from 
their city. They left their position near Nemea and came down into 
the plain ; the Boeotians appear not to have followed. The soldiers 
of both Thrasyllus and Agis were confident of victory, but the generals 
were of anothei mind. Agis, as well as his antagonist, considered 
his position precaiious, and consequently they came to teims, con- 
cluding a truce for four months. On both sides there was a loud 
outcry against the generals, and Thrasyllus was nearly stoned to 
death by his disappointed soldiers. 

Athenian forces now arrived at Argos, under Laches and Ni co- 
stratus, accompanied by Alcibiades as an ambassador. Stepping 
beyond his instructions, Alcibiades induced the allies to disregard the 

^ A fragment of the stone on which this Ueaty (given in full by Thucydides) 
was written was found near the Dionysiac Theatre. 
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tiLice, on the technical ground that, not ha\ing been accepted by the 
Athenians, it was not A'ahd. The allied tioops accoidingly crossed 
the mountains into Aicadia and won Orchomenus. The men of 
Elis then pioposed to move against their own particular foes, the 
people of Lepreon ; and being out-Aoted they deserted then allies and 
marched home The army, thus weakened by the loss of 3000 
hoplites, w^as obliged to hasten southward to protect iMantinea, 
against w'hich the Lacedaemonians under Agis, along with the men 
of Tegea, had meanwhile come foith. 

And now, at length, a great battle was fought. The exact num- Battle of 
beis are not knowm, but must have appioached 10,000 on each side 
Coming lound the hill of Scope, the spur of Mount JMaenalus, which 
projects into the plain betw^een Tegea and Mantmea, at the point \1ii0f 
where the territories of the two cities met, the Lacedaemonians found Mytika ) 
the enemy diawn up for fight and proved their excellent discipline by 
a rapid foimation m the face of the hostile line They won the battle ; 
but their success w’as endangered, and its completeness diminished, 
by a hitch w'hich occuried at the outset. There w^as a tendency in 
all Greek armies, wdien engaging, to push towards the right, each 
man feaiing for his own exposed light side and trying to edge under 
the screen of his neighbours shield. Consectuently, an at my w^as 
ahvays inclined to outflank the left wing of the enemy by its own 
right. On this occasion, Agis observed that the Mantineans, who 
were on the right wing of the foe, stretched far beyond his own left 
wing, and fearing it would be disastiously outflanked and surrounded, 
gave a signal to the troops of his extreme left to make a lateral 
movement further tow^aids the left ; and at the same time he com- 
manded tw^o captains on his right to move their divisions round to 
fill up the gap thus created. The first ordei w^as executed, but the 
tw'o captains refused to move. The result was that the extreme left 
w^as isolated, and utteily routed, wdiile a band of 1000 chosen 
Argives dashed through the gap. On the right, how^ever, the Lace- 
daemonians were completely victorious over the Athenians and other 
allies. The Athenians Avould have been surioimded and utteily at 
the mercy of their foes, if Agis had not lecalled his ti'oops to assist 
his discomfited left wnng. Both Laches and Nicostratus fell. 

The Lacedaemonians returned home and celebrated the feast of Besults of 
the Cainean Apollo in joy. The victory did much to restore the 
prestige of Sparta, which had dwundled since the disaster of 
Sphacteria. The public opinion of Greece had pronounced Sparta 
to be stupid and inert ; it now began to leconsider its judgment. 

But the victory had direct political results ; it transformed the situa- 
tion in the Peloponnesus. One of those double changes wEich 
usually went together, a change in the constitution and a change in 
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joi»s foreign policy, was bi ought about at Argos The democi'acy was 
leplaced by an oligarchy, and the alliance with Athens was abandoned 
foi an alliance -with Spaita. IMantinea, Elis, and the Achaean towns 
also ^^ent o\er to the victor Athens was again isolated 

It vas piobably at this junctuie that the advanced democrats in 
Athens made an attempt to lemove fiom then way the influential 
man uho was then chief opponent, Nicias. It had been due to his 
counsels that Aigos had not been moie effectively suppoited ; there 
■was probably a good deal of dissatisfaction at Athens ; and, ■when 
Hjperbolus pioposed that a vote of ostiacism should be held, he had 
gmod giOLinds to hope that theie wmuld be a decision against Nicias, 
and no apparent reason to feai foi himself He might calculate that 
most of the supporters of Nicias w^ould vote against the moie danger- 
ous Alcibiades. The calculation was so w^ell grounded that it missed 
its mark ; for Alcibiades, seeing the risk wfliich threatened him, 
deserted Hyperbolus and the democratic party, and allied himself 
with Nicias. So it came about that Hyperbolus was ruined by his 
owm machination ; all the follow^ers of Nicias and Alcibiades wiote his 
name on their sheids, and he was banished for ten years. His 
political career had ended This was the last case of ostracism at 
Athens ; the institution was not abolished, but it became a dead letter. 
Henccforw'aid it w'as deemed a sufficient safeguaid for the constitu- 
tion that any man who proposed a measure involving a change in 
any established law was liable to be prosecuted by the process known 
as the Graphe Paranomon and incur the penalty of death. 

The new alliance of the pious and punctilious Nicias, champion 
of peace, with the profane and unstable Alcibiades, bent on enterprises 
of war, was more unnatural than that between the high-born noble and 
the lamp-maker. But Nicias seems to have been to some small extent 
aroused from his policy of inactivity. We find him undertaking an 
expedition against Chalcidice, where nothing had been done since the 
Peace, except the captuie of Scione and the execution of all the 
male inhabitants. 

Nicias failed in an attempt on Amphipolis , but in the following 
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year an enterprise m the southern Aegean was attended with success 
The island of IMelos had hitherto lemamed outside the sea-lordship 
of the Athenians, and Athens, under the influence of Alcibiades, now 
attacked her The town of Melos was invested in the summer by 
land and sea, and surrendered at disci etion m the following winter. 
All the men of military age were put to death, the other inhabitants 
were enslaved, and the island w^as colonised by Athenians. 

The conquest of Melos is remarkable, not for the rigorous treat- 
ment of the Meliaiis, which is merely another example of the in- 
humanity which we have already met in the cases of Plataea, 
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IMytilene, Sciotie, but for the unprovoked aggressions of Athens, ^\lth* 
out any toleiable pietext By the cuiious device of constiucting a Einphasi-^ 
colloquy between Athenian en\oys and the Melutn go\eininentj 
Thucydides has brought the episode into diamatic lehef. In this 
scene the Athenians assert in fiank and shameless words the ‘Haw of tlui 
natuie'^ that the stionger should uile ovei the weaker This was a conquest 
doctrine wdiich it was Hellenic to follow, but unusual to enunciate 
111 all its nakedness; and in the negotiations ivhich preceded the 
blockade no Athenian spokesmen would ha\e iitteied the undiplo- 
matic audacities which Thucydides ascribes to them The historian 
has aitfully used the dialogue to indicate the oveibeaiing spiiit 
of the Athenians, flown with insolence, on the eve of an enteipiise 
wdiich was destined to bring signal letiibution and humble then- 
city in the dust. Different as Thucydides and Herodotus w^ere m 
their minds and methods, they had both the same, charactei istically 
Hellenic, feeling for a situation like this. The check of Athens 
rounded the theme of the younger, as the check of Peisia hadiounded 
the theme of the eldci, historian ; and, although Nemesis, who moves 
openly in the pages of Herodotus, is not acknowledged by Thucy- 
dides, she seems to have cast a shadow' here. 

During the years immediately succeeding the Peace there are some 
signs that the Athenians turned their attention to matters of religion, 
winch had perhaps been too much neglected during the war. It may 
have been m these years that they set about the building of a new Temple of 
temple for Athena and Erechtheus, concerning W'hich w-e shall hear 
again at a later stage. It may have been at this time that Asclepius, 
the god of healing, came over with his snake from Epidaurus, and ^ 
established himself in a sanctuary under the south slope of the The As- 
Acropolis. And it was probably soon after the Peace that a resolu- 
don. was carried imposing a new tax upon the fruits of the earth for 
the maintenance of the worship of Eleusis. The farmers of Attica decree 
w^ere required to pay i^-J-^th of every medimnus of barley and {medumius 

every medimnus of wheat. The same burden was imposed upon the = ^2 
allies ; and the Council w^as directed to invite “all Hellenic cities w^hom 
it seemed possible to approach on the matter ” to send flrst-fruits ^ 
likewise. 

Sect. 2. The Western Policy of Athens 

During the fifth century the eyes of Athenian statesmen often 
wandered to western Greece beyond the seas. We can surpiise some 
oblique glances, as early as the days of Themistocles ; and we have 
seen how under Pericles a western policy definitely began. An Alliances 
alliance was formed wdth the Elymian town of Segesta, and subse- 
quently treaties of alliance (the stone records are still partly preserved) ^ ^4^4^ c 
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were conrkided (as has been ah eady mentioned) nith Leontini and 
Rhegium. One yeneial object of Athens was to suppoit the Ionian 
cities aj^ainst the Dorian, which w^eie piedominant in numbei and 
power, and especially against Syiacnse, the daughter and friend of 
Coiinth. The same puijjose of countei acting the Dorian piedomi- 
nance may be detected in the foundation of Thuiii But Thurii did 
not effect this puipose The colonists weie a mixed body; othei 
than Athenian elements gamed the upper hand ; and, in the end, 
Thill 11 became rather a Dorian centie and was no support to Athens 
It IS to be obseiveci that at the time of the foundation of Thuni, and foi 
nigh thiity years moie, Athens is seeking meiely influence in the 
wxst, she has no thought of dominion. The giowth of her connexion 
with Italian and Sicilian afihns was forced upon hei by the conditions 
of conimeice and the rivalry of Coimth. 

The treaties wath Leontini and Rhegium had led to no immediate 
mtciference in Sicily on the part of the Athenians. The first action 
came six years latei, on an appeal for help fioin both cities. Leon- 
tini w^as struggling to preserve her in- 
dependence against Syracuse, her southern 
neighbour. All the Dorian cities, with the 
exception of Acragas and Camarina, were on 
the side of Syiacuse, while Leontini had the 
support of Rhegium, Catane, Naxos, and 
Camarina. The continued independence 
of the Ionian element in western Greece 
might seem to be seriously at stake. The 
Fig. 127. — Coin of Naxos, embassy of the Leontmes was accompanied 

fifth century (leverse). greatest of their citizens, Gorgias, 

Seated satyr with vone- / y ^ 

cup [legend . NATION] professor of elociuence, wmose fame 

and influence were Panhelienic. We may 
well believe that Avhen the embassy arrived the Athenians were 
far more interested in the gieat man than in his mission ; that 
they thronged in excitement to the Assembly, caiing little what he 
said, but much how^ he said it. His eloc|uence indeed was hardly 
needed to win a favourable answer. Athens was convinced of the 
expediency of bringing* Sicily within the range of her politics. It 
was impoitant to hinder corn and other help being conveyed from 
thence to her Peloponnesian enemies ; it was important to prevent 
Syracuse, the friend of Corinth, from raising her head too high ; and 
already adventurous imaginations may have pressed beyond the thought 
of Athenian influence, and dreamed of Athenian dominion, m the west. 
Hyperbolus seems to have especially interested himself in the develop- 
ment of a policy in the western Mediterranean. Aristophanes 
ridicules him for contemplating an enterprise against Carthage herself 
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An expedition was sent out, under the command of L.iches. It Suihnfi 
achieved little, but, if it had been followed up, might ha\e led to ' 
much IMessana ^\as induced to join Athens, who thus obtained fiee ^ 
naMgation of the Stiaits. The old alliance 
w'lth Seg^esta was lenew'ed, but a se\eie check 
w'as expel icnced in an attempt to take Inessa 
The puoi success of this expedition must partly 
at least be set down to the dishonesty of the 
geneial Laches and his treasuier. Cleun seems 
to have called Laches to account for his 
defalcations, on his ictiirn ; and a comic poet 
jested how Laches ate up the Sicilian cheese 
— Sicily w’as famous for her cheeses — with 
the help of his treasuier, the cheese-gn ater 
The episode of Pylos and the operations 
at Corcyra may fauly be legarded as causes 
which iLiined Athenian prospects m Sicily. 

For these affairs detained the fleet wLich w'as bound for the w^est 

425 c 

under the command of Eurymedon and Sophocles, and the delay led 
to the loss of the one thing wdiich the expedition of Laches had 
gamed, the adhesion of Messana. This city, cleft by adverse 
political parties, 1 evoked; and the fleet, wdien at last it came, 
accomplished nothing worthy of record. Its coming seems rather 
to have been the occasion for the definite shaping of a movement 
among almost all the Sicilian states towards peace, — a movement 
unfavourable to the Athenian designs. When the Athenian geneials 
invited the cities to join in the w^ar against Syracuse, they were 
answered by the gathering of a congress at Gela, wheie delegates Co/igressof 
from all the Siceliot cities met to discuss the situation and consider 
the possibility of peace. The man who took the most prominent 
part at this remarkable congress was Hermocrates of Syracuse. 

He developed w^hat has been justly desciibed as a Sicehot policy. 

Sicily IS a wmrld by itself, wdth its own interests and politics, and the 
Greeks outside Sicily should be considered as strangers and not 
permitted to make or meddle in the affairs of the island. Let 
the Sicilian cities settle their own differences among themselves, but 
combine to wnthsland intervention from Athens or any other external 
powder. Thus the policy of Hermociates was neither local nor 
Panhell enic, but Siceliot. It has been compared to the “ Monroe 
doctrine” of the United States The policy, indeed, was never 
realised, and we shall see that Plermocrates himself w'as driven by 
circumstances to become eminently untrue to the doctrine which he 
preached. But the Congress of Gela was not a failure ; the policy 
of peace prevented at the time any serious Athenian intervention. 

2 H 
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Soon aftenvaids a sedition ^^ab disastious to Leontmi. Its oligarchs 
became S\i<icusaii citizens, Leontini ceased to exist as a city and 
became a SyiacUban fortress. Such an incident, following so baid 
upon the pacification w’hich Syiacusan diplomacy had helped to bring 
about, must ha\e piodiiccd a strange impiession on the Siceliots 
It seemed dear that Syiacuse wanted to get iid of the Athenians 
onlyfoi the purpose of tyiannising o\er hei neighboiiis. Athens was 
again in\ited to intenene, and she did intervene, but not seriously 01 
ettectually , and it was not till the year of the conquest of hlelos 
that she lesumed hci active inteiest m the politics of western Hellas 


Sect 3. The Sailing of the Sicilian Expedition. 
First Operations in Sicily 


Fmbas^y of 
416 Py c 


A ikemans 
vote 

expedition 
to Sicily-, 



In that yeai there anived at Athens an appeal for help fiom 
Segesta, who w^as at w^ar wnth her stronger southern neighbour, 
Selinus. The appeal was supported by the Leontine democrats, 
who had no longer a city of their owm Athens sent envoys 
to Sicily, for the purpose of reporting on the situation and spying 
out the lesouices of Segesta, wdiich had undertaken, if the Athenians 
would send an armament, to provide the 
expenses of the war. The ambassadors re- 
turned wuth sixty talents of uncoined silver and 
glowang stones of the untold wealth of the people 
of Segesta. They described the sacred vessels 
of gold and the rich plate of the piivate citizens. 
Alcibiades and ail the younger generation were 
m fav^our of responding to the appeal ; of 
-Com of espousing the causes of Segesta 

"sehnusT fifth centuiy against Selinus, of the Leontines against Syra- 
(obverse) River cuse. Nicias wdsely opposed the notion, and 
Plypsas sacrificing at 5^1- enormous cost of an expedition 

fake^bad^ should be really efifective. The people, 

leaf "of selinon how^ever, elated by their recent tiiumph over 
[legend HTT^AS]. Melos, w'eie fascinated by the idea of making 
new conquests in a distant, unfamiliar world ; the 
ordmaiy Athenian had very vague ideas of w^hat Sicily meant ; and 
earned aw^ay by dreams of a western empire, he paid no more 
attention to the discreet counsels of Nicias than to vote a hundred 
tiiremes instead of the sixty which were originally asked for. 

But having committed the imprudence of not listening to Nicias 
w^hen his caution was, from the highest point of view', v;isdom, the 
people went on to commit the graver blunder of electing him as 
a commander of the expedition which he disapproved. He was 


Fig 129 • 
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appointed as Oeneial along with Alcibiadcs and Lain.i(Jnis This 
show^s how gieat wtis the consideiation of his military capariU. and he 
was doubtless legardcd as a safe makeweight agMinst the ad\entinous 
spint of his colleagues. But though Nicias bad showm hiniself 
capable of canying out that Penclean stiatcgy which Athens had { sVt 
hitheito adopted, his ability and temperament w’eic wholly unsuitcd / 400 ) 
foi the conduct of an enteiprise of con([uest demanding boUlei and 
gieatci operations. 

When the expedition was leady to sail in the eail> sunimci, a 7 A 
mysterious event delayed it One moining in IMay it was found 
that the square stone figuies W'hich stood at the entiance . 

temples and piivate houses in Athens, and w’ere knowm as Flcimae, 
had been mutilated The pious Athenians were painfully excited. 

Such an unheard-of saciilege seemed an e\il omen foi the Sicilian 
enteipiise, and it w’as illogically aigued that the act betokened 
a conspiracy against the state The enemies of Alcibiades sci/cd 
the occasion and tiied to implicate him m the outrage . It was 
said that a profane mockery of the Elcusiman Flysteiies had 
been enacted in his house, — a charge which may well have been 
true; and it was argued that he was the author of the piesent 
sacrilege and pi line mover m a conspiracy against the democracy. 

It did not appear why a conspirator should thus advertise his plot. 

But though the theoiy hardly hung togcthei, it might be good 
enough for an excited populace Alcibiades demanded the right 
of clearing himself from the chaige, before the fleet started In this 
case, his acquittal w^as ceitain, as he w^as deemed necessary to the 
enterprise ; and his enemies, aw’are of this, piociired the postpone- 
ment of his tiial till his retuin. The fleet then set sail, and in the 
excitement of its starting, the saciilege wxis almost forgotten 
Thucydides says that no armament so magnificent had e\ er before been 
sent out by a single Gieek state There were i 34 triremes, and an 
immense number of smaller attendant vessels; theie weie 5100 
hophtes ; and the total number of combatants was w^ell over 30,000 
For cavalry they relied on their Sicilian allies; only thirty horse 
went with the fleet 

A halt w^as made at Rhegium, w'here disappointments aw’aited 
them. Rhegium adopted a reserved attitude wfliich the Athenians 
did not expect. The government said that their conduct must be 
regulated by that of the other Italiot states. This looks as if the 
Italiots w^ere aiming at a policy of joint interests, such as that w*hich 
the Siceliots had discussed at the Congress of Gela In the next 
place, the Athenians had relied on the w’calth of Segesta for siippoit- 
ing their expedition, and they now' learned that their spies had been 
deceived by simple tricks. Gilt vessels of silver had been displayed 
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to them as solid gold ; and the Segestacans, collecting all the 
plate they could get fioni their own and other cities, bad passed 
the same service from house to house and led the envoys to believe 
that each of the hosts who sumptuously entertained them possessed 
a magnificent sen ice of his own. 

This discoveiy came as an unw^elcome surpiise to soldiers and 
commanders alike. It w^as a serious blow to the enterpiisc, but no 
one, not even Nicias, seems to have thought of giving the enteipiise 
up. What then w^as to be done ^ A council of wai was held at 
Khegium Nicias advocated a couise which involved risking and 
doing as little as possible, — to sail about, make some demonstrations, 
secure anything that could be secured without trouble, give any help 
to the Leontmes that could be given without danger. Alcibiades 
proposed that active attempts should be made to win over the 
Sicilian cities by diplomacy, and that then, having so strengthened 
their position, they should take steps to force Selinus and Syracuse 
to do right by Segesta and Leontmi. Both Nicias and Alcibiades 
kept in the forefront the ostensible object of the expedition, to right 
the waongs of Leontini and Segesta. But Lamachus, who was no 
statesman or diplomatist but a plain soldiei, regarded the situation 
fiom a soldiei’s point of viewx Grasping the fact that Syracuse was 
the real enemy, the ultimate maik at which the whole enterprise was 
aimed, he advised that Syracuse should be attacked at once, while 
her citizens w^ere still unpiepared. Fortunately for Syracuse, the 
bold strategy of Lamachus did not prevail ; he had no influence or 
authoiity except on the field; and, failing to convince his colleagues, 
who perhaps contemned him as a mere soldier, he gave his vote to 
the plan of Alcibiades. 

Naxos and Catane were won over ; the Athenian fleet made a 
demonstration in the Gieat Harbour of Syracuse and captured a 
ship. But nothing moie had been done, when a mandate arrived 
from Athens recalling Alcibiades, to stand his trial for impiety. The 
people of Athens had reverted to their state of leligious agony over 
the mutilation of the Hermae, and the mystery which encompassed it 
increased their tenors. A commission of inquiry was appointed ; 
false informations were lodg’ed ; numbei's of anests were made. 
Andocides, a young man of good family, was one of the prisoneis, 
and he at length resolved to confess the crime and give the names 
of his accomplices. His infoimation was leadily believed ; the 
public agitation was tranquillised ; and all the prisoners whom he 
accused were tried and put to death. He was himself pardoned, 
and soon afterwai*ds left Athens. But it is not certain, after all, 
whether the information of Andocides was true ; Thucydides declares 
that the truth of the mystery was never explained. 
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It \^as, indeed, nevei known for ceilain who the actual perpetratois Meaning cf 
weie ; so fai the affaii lemained a mystery. But the pin pose of the ihelletmat 
deed and the souice of its inspiration can hardly be doubtful. It 
was wrought on the eve of the Sicilian expedition, and can have had 
no other intention than to hinder the expedition fiom "^sailing, by 
w^oiking on the superstitions of the people. If w'e ask then, who 
above all others weie vitally concerned in preventing the sailing 
of the fleet, the answ'cr is obvious, Coimth and Syiacuse. We 
are justified in infening that the authois of the outiage — to us their 
names w'ould be of only subordinate inteiest — w’ere men suborned 
by Coimth, m leceipt of Corinthian silver In the mam point, the 
mutilation of the Heimae is assuredly no mysteiy. 

The investigations in connexion wuth the Heimae led to the ex- 
posuie of other profanations, especially of tiavesties of the Eleiisinian 
mysteiies, m w^hich Alcibiades w’as involved His enemies of both 
paities deemed that it w^as the time to stiike. Thessalus, the son of 
Cimon, prefen ed the imjjeachment, wdnch began thus ‘^Thessalus, 
son of Cimon, of the deme Laciadae, impeached Alcibiades, son of 
Cleinias, of the deme Scambonidae, of wrong-doing m lespect to the 
two goddesses. Demeter and Core, by mimicking the mysteries and 
displaying them to his connades in his owm house, w^earing a dress 
like that wfinch a hierophant with the mysteiies weais, and calling 
himself hierophant.” The trireme “ Salammia ” w^as sent to summon 
Alcibiades to return, but with instructions to use no violence. Alci- 
blades might have refused, but he did not do so. He w^ent wuth the 
Salammia as far as Thuni, wheie he made his escape and w'ent into 
xmluntary exile. The Athenians condemned him to death, along 
with some of his kinsfolk, and confiscated his property. 

In Sicily, when Alcibiades had gone, the lest of the year w^as 
fritteied away m a number of small enterprises, w^hich led to nothing. 

At length, when wunter came, Nicias aroused himself to a far more 
seiious undertaking. By a cunning stratagem he lured the S^nacusan 
army to Catane for the purpose of making an attack on the Athenian 
camp, which they were led to believe they w^ould take unawares, 
while m the meantime the Athenian host had gone on board the 
fleet and sailed olf to the Great Harbour of Syracuse. Nicias landed 
and fortified his camp on the south-west side of the Imrboui, near the 
point of Dascon, just south of the temple of the Olympian Zeus, 
w’hich he was scrupulous to treat with profound lespect. When the 
Syracusans returned, a battle w^as fought, the first battle of the war. 

The Athenians had the disadvantage of having no cavalry whatever ; 
but the woeful want of discipline which prevailed in the ranks of the 
enemy outbalanced the advantage they had from 1200 horse. K Athenian 
storm of rain and lightning aided the Athenians to discomfit their 
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iinlHiined antagonists , but the cavah> stood the Syiacusans in good 
stead b\ piotecting then letieat 

A success had nou been gained, but the temper of Nicias foibade 
It to be inipio\ed. On the day ensuing, he ordeied the whole atmy to 
einbai k and sail back to Catane He had numbers of excellent reasons, 
— the \untei season, the want of cavahy, of money, of allies ; and 
in the meantime Syiacuse was left to make her piepaiations ‘‘The 
Athenian fleet and aimy was to go on falling away from its freshness 
and vigoui All Sicily w^as to get moie and moie accustomed to the 
sight of the gieat aimada sailing to and fro, its energies fritteied 
away on small and mostly unsuccessful enteiprises, and, when it did 
stiike something like a \igorous blow, not daiing to follow' it up.” ^ 

The wmtei was employed by both parties m seeking allies. The 
Sicels of the island for the most pait joined Athens, Camaiina, 
wooed by both Athens and Syiacuse, lemamed neutial. It is in the 
Absembly of Camarma that Thucydides makes Hermociates reassert 
the doctrine of a puiely Siccliot policy, w'hich he had formulated ten 
years before at Gela, w'hile an Athenian envoy develops in its most 
naked foini the theory of puie self-interest, reminding us of the tone 
which the Thucydidean Athenians adopted in the Melian dialogue 
A iiam had been laid for the capture of Messana before Alcibiades had 
been recalled, but when the time came for making the attempt, it 
failed. Alcibiades began the terrible vengeance which he pioposed 
to w'reak upon his countiy by infoimmg the Syracusan party in 
Messana of the plot. 

It seemed, indeed, as if a fatality dogged Athens in hei conduct 
of the expedition which she had so lightly undertaken. If she had 
committed the command to Alcibiades and Lamachus, w'lthout Nicias, 
it w'ould probably have been a success, lesultmg in the capture of 
Syiacuse. But, not content with the unhappy appointment of Nicias, 
she must go on to pluck the whole soul out of the enterprise by 
depiivmg it of Alcibiades. That active diplomatist now threw as 
much eneigy into the woik of ruining the expedition as he had given 
Akihiades to the work of organising it. He went to Sparta, and was present 
af Sfiifta, at the Assembly wdiich received a Syracusan embassy, begging for 
lui sjieeck ^paitan help. He made a vigorous and effective speech He 
exposed the boundless plans of Athenian ambition, aiming at con- 
quests in the west (including Carthage), which should enable them to 
return and conquer the Peloponnesus. These had perhaps been the 
dreams of Alcibiades himself ; but they had certainly never taken a 
definite shape in the mind of any sober Athenian statesman. Alci- 
biades urged the Spartans especially to take two measures ; to send 


^ Freeman. 
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at once a Spartan general to Sicily to organise the defence, — a gcneial 
was far more impoitant than an ainiy; and to foitify Decelea in 
Attica, a calamity \\hich the Athenians were always dieading I 
know,” said the lenegade, ^‘the seciets of the Athenians” Thucy- 
dides shows what defence Alcibiades might have made for his own 
vindictive — it can haidly be called tieacherous — conduct. The 
description of the Athenian democracy as ^^acknowledged folly” may 
well have been a phiase actually used by Alcibiades. Intense 
hostility animated the exile, but, one asks, Did he act meiely to 
gratify this feeling, or had he not furthei projects for his own careei ? 

If we might trust the speech which Thucydides ascribes to bun, his 
ultimate aim w^as to wun back his country. With Spartan help, 
piesiimably, he w^as to rise on the calamity of Athens, and, we 
may read betw'een the lines, the “acknowledged folly” rvas to be 
abolished. One can hardly sec a place for Alcibiades except as a 
second Pisistratus 

The speech of this powerful advocate tinned the balance at a 
most critical point m the history of Hellas. The Lacedaemonians, 
who were wavering between the policies of ncutiahty and inteivention, 
were decided by his advice, and appointed an officer named Gyhppus 
to take command of the Syracusan foices Corinth too sent ships 
to the aid of hei daughter city. 

Since the sailing of the expedition, Athens w as in a mood of The Birds 
adventurous speculation and sanguine expectancy, dreaming of some of A nsto- 
great and wonderful change for the better in her fortunes, 
phanes made this mood of his countrymen the motive of a fanciful jijaich to 
comedy, entitled the^/nA, which he brought out at the Great Dionysia. April 
Some have sought to detect definite political allusions in the stoiy of 
the foundation of Cloiidcuckootowm by the birds of the air, under the 
direction of two Athenian ad venture! s, Persuasive and his follower 
Hopeful ; but this is to misapprehend the intention of the diama 
and to do wTong to the poet's ait. The significance of the Birds 
for the historian is that it exhibits with good-liiimouied banter the 
temporary mood of the Athenian folk. 

Sect 4. Siege of Syracuse, 414 b.c. 

The Island of Syiacuse, the original settlement of Archias, ahvays 414 b.c 
remained the heart and centre of the city. However the city might 
extend over the hill above it, the island was always what the Acro- 
polis was to Athens, what Larisa was to Argos ; it was e\'en called 
the acropolis, a name wffiich w^as never given to the hill But the 
military importance of the Epifiolae, the long hill which shuts in the 
north side of the Great Harbour, could not be ignoied, although it 
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was only giaduaJly that the Syiacusans came fully to recognise its 
significance. The water between the Island and the mainland had 
been filled up ; this w^as an inducement to the settlement to creep up 
the height ; and finally the eastern pait of the hill, known as AcJira- 
difia^ was fortified by a w^all running fiom north to south. At a 
later period, duung the domestic tioubles which followed the ex- 
pulsion of Thrasybulus, the subiub of Tycha^ north- w’est of Achia- 
dina, w^as added to the enclosed city. Hencefoiwvard the name 
Epipoiac was lestiicted to the lest of the heights, w^estward from the 
wall of T)cha and Achiadina. It foimed a soit of triangle, with this 
wall as the base and the high point of Euryalus as the veitex. 

The Syiacusans did something, though not peihaps as much as 
they might, to ptepaie foi a siege They refoimed their system of 
militaiy command and elected Hermocrates a general. They fortified 
the precinct of Apollo Temenites, which was just outside the wall of 
Achiadina, and also strengthened Polichna, the fort south of the hill, 
near the shiine of Olympian Zeus. 

The first biief operation of the Athenians against Syracuse had 
been made on the table-land west of the Great Harbour. With the 
second act, which began m the ensuing spring, the scene changes to 
the noith, and the hostilities aie enacted on the heights of 
Epipolae. Heimocrates had realised the necessity of guarding these 
heights. It w^as accordingly fixed that a great review should be held 
of all the fighting population, and a force of 600 was to be chosen 
for The guard of Epipolae. But the hour had almost passed. At 
the very moment wEen the muster was being held below in the 
meado\vS.,on the banks of the Anapus, the Athenians w^ere close at 
hand. The fleet had left Catane the night before, steered for the 
bay on the north side of the Epipolae, and set down the aimy at a 
landing-place within less than a mile from the height of Euryalus. 
The soldiers hastened up the ascent, and were masters of Epipolae 
befoie the Syracusan host knew wEat w^as happening. The six 
hundred made an attempt to dislodge them, and weie repulsed with 
gieat loss. The Athenians then foitified a place called Labdalon, 
i.ear the north cliffs ; they have been criticised for not rather fortifying 
Euryalus. 

The plan of the siege was to run a wall right across the hill, 
from the cliffs on the north to the harbour on the south. This 
would cut off communications by land, while the fleet which was 
stationed at Thapsus, ready to enter the Great Harbour, would cut off 
communications by sea. For this purpose, a point rvas chosen in 
the centre 'uf the intended line of w^all, and a round foit, “the 
Circle’^ {kyklos\ was built there, from which the wall was to be con- 
structed northward and southward. The Syracusans having made 
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a A am attempt to stop the biiildinj^ of the wall, set themselves to 
build a countei-vall, beginning at the Temenites and running- west- 
\\aid, with a view to intercept the southern wall of the Athenians and 
pre\ ent ns i caching the harbour. The Athenians did not tiy to 
hindei them, and devoted themsehes entirely to the building of 
then own wall iioith of the Round Foit ; this seemed at first of 
greatei consequence than the southern section, since they had to 
considci the maintenance of communications with their fleet at 
Tliapsus Eut though they w^ere apparently not concerning them- 
selves With the Syiacusan builders, they weie really waitching foi a 
good oppoitunity. The caielessness of the Syracusans soon gave 
the looked-foi chance. An attack w^as made on the counter-wall 
and it was utteily destioyed. The generals then began to look to 
the southern section of then owm w^all, and, wnthout waiting to build 
It on the side of the Round Fort, they began to foitify the southern 
cliff, near the temple of Heiacles, above the maishy giound on the 
noilh-west side of the gieat harbour. 

The Syracusans then began a second counter- w'ork, not on the 
hill, but over this low swampy giound, to hinder the Athenians from 
biingmg their wall down fiom the cliff to the haibour This woik 
was not a wall, which wmuld not have been suited to the swampy 
ground, but a tiench wuth a palisade. At the break of day, the 
Athenians led by Laniachus descended into the swamp and destroyed 
the Syiacusan w'otks But what was gained was more than undone 
by what followed. Troops saljied out of Syi'acuse ; a battle was 
fought , and Laniachus— the hero Lamachus, as comic poets called 
him m deiision while he lived, in admiration when he died — exposed 
himself lashiy and was slam. This was the third great blow to the 
prospect of Athenian success. Nicias had been appointed ; Alcibiades 
had been recalled ; now Lamachus w^as gone. To make things 
w^oise, Nicias himself w'as ill. 

The southern Athenian wall advanced southward in a double 
line, and the fleet had now taken up its station in the Great Harbour. 
The Syiacusan s, not lealising how much they had gained in the 
death of Lamachus, were prematurely in despair ; they changed their 
generals, and were prepai'ed to make terms. Nicias, strangely 
swerving from his wonted sobuety, was prematurely elated ; he 
thought that Syracuse was m his hands, and made the fatal mistake 
of neglecting the completion of the wall on the north side. His 
neglect was the more culpable as he had leceived information of the 
help that was coming for Syracuse from the mother -country. 
But alike in his normal mood of caution and in his abnormal 
moment of confidence, Nicias was doomed to do the wrong thing. 

All thought of capitulation was abandoned when a Corinthian 
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captain named Gongykis leached Syracuse with the news that 
Corinthian ships and a Spartan gencial weie on then uay That 
geneial had indeed given up the hope of being able to relieve 
Syracuse, which, from tlie lepoits of Athenian success that had 
reached him, was thought to be past helping ; but he had sailed on 
to the coast of Italy with the aim of sa\ing the Italiot cities. At 
Locri, Gylippiis learned that Syracuse might still be saved, since the 
noithein wall was not yet completed. He immediately sailed to 
Flimeia and collected a land foice, supplied by Gela, Selinus, and 
Himeia itself, and maiched oveiland to Syracuse He ^scend&d A?viva/ 0/ 
the hill of Epipolae by the same path on the noith side w^hich had 
been climbed by the Athenian aimy when they seized the heights , 
and without meeting any opposition advanced along the noith bend 
of the hill to Tycha and entered the city. Such was the result of 
the gloss neglect of Nicias If the wall had been finished, the 
attempt of Gyiippus w'ould never ha\e been made, if Eui^alus had 
been foitified, the attempt would piobably have failed 

Gyiippus immediately undeitook the command of the Syracusan 
army, and inspired the inhabitants wuth new^ confidence He was as 
unlike the typical Spaitan as Nicias was unlike the t^^pical Athenian. 

He had all the energy and resouicefulness of Brasidas, without that 
unique soldier’s atti active iDCisonahty. He set himself instantly to 
the work of the defence, and his first exploit w'as the capture of the 
fort Labdalon, But the gieat object w^as to pi event the Athenians 
from hemming in the city by completing the northern section of 
their wall, and this could be done only by building a new^ countei- Thn-d 
wall. The Athenians themsehes began to build vigorously, and Sy>atz(san 
there w^as a race in w^all-building between the two armies. As the 
work w^ent on, attacks w'eie made on both sides with vaiying success. 

In the end, the Syracusan buildeis pi evaded ; the Athenian wall 
W’as tinned, and nevei reached the northern coast This was not 
enough foi Gyiippus. His w^all w^as continued to reach Euiyalus, 
and four forts w^eie erected on the western part of the hill, so that 
Syracuse could now’ hinder help from leaching the Athenians by the 
path by w^hich Gyiippus had himself ascended In the meantime 
Nicias had occupied Plemmyiion, the headland which, facing the 
Island, forms the low^er hp of the mouth of the Great Harbour. Here 
he built thiee forts and established a station for his ships ; some of 
which W’ere now dispatched to he in wait for the expected fleet from 
Corinth. The Syracusans made a sort of answer to the occupation 
of Plemmynon by sending a force of cavalry to the fort of Policlina 
to guard the southern coast of the Harbour. But, though the 
Athenians commanded the south part of Epipolae and the entrance 
to the Harbour, the Syracusan w’all from Tycha to Euiyalus had 
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complete!) chani^ed the aspect of the situation foi Syracuse fiom 
clespaii to icasonable hope 

The \Mnter bad now come and was occupied with embassies and 
prep nations Gyhppus spent it in laising fiesh foiccs in Sicily. 
Camaiina, so long neutial, at length joined Syracuse, who had in 
fact all Gieek Sicily on her side, except hei lual Acragas, who 
peisistently held aloof, and the towns of Naxos and Catane 
Appeals of help w'eie again sent to the Peloponnesus Coiinth was 
still iini emitting m her zeal , and Sparta had sent a force of 600 
hophtes — Neodamodes and Helots Thebes and Thespiae also sent 
contingents 

We must go back for a moment to Old Gieece, The geneial 
'war is being lekindled there, and the wear m Sicily begins to lose the 
character of a collateial episode and becomes merged in the larger 
conflict, m winch gi eater mteiests than those of Syracuse and Sicily 
are at stake. The Spaitans had come to the conclusion that they 
had been themselves the wrong-doers in the earlier war, and the 
Athenian successes, especially the capture of Pylos, had been a 
retiibution wdnch they deserved. But now’ the Athenians had clearly 
committed a w’long in their aggression on Sicily, and Sparta might 
413 B c. with a good conscience go to war against her The advice of 
Occupation Alcibiades to fortify Decelea w’-as adopted . a foit w’as built and 
provided with a gairison under the command of king Agis. From 
Spartans, MR Lycabettus at Athens one can see the height of Decelea through 
the gap between Pentelicus on the right and Parnes, of wfliich 
Decelea is an outlying hill, on the left. It was a good position for 
reaching all parts of Attica, which could no longer be cultivated, and 
at the same lime maintaining easy communications with Boeotia. 
Appeal of But while the Peloponnesians were carrying the war once moie to 
Nicias for the very gates of Athens, that city "w^as called upon to send forth a 
help. e.xpedition to the west on a scale similar to the first. Nicias 

wrote home a plain and unvarnished account of the situation. We 
are expressly told that he adopted the unusual method of sending a 
written despatch instead of a verbal message ; it was all-important 
that the Athenian Assembly should learn the exact state of the case 
He explained that, since the coming of Gyhppus and the increase of 
the numbers of the garrison, and the building of the counter-wall, the 
besiegers had become themselves besieged. They even feared an 
attack on their own element the sea, and their ships had become leaky 
and the crews fallen out of practice. Further successes of the 
enemy might cut off their supplies, now derived from the cities of 
Italy, One of two things must be done : the enterprise must be 
abandoned or a new armament, as strong as the first, must be sent 
out at once. Nicias also begged for his own recall, on the ground 
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of the disease from which he suffeied The Athenian people le- 
peated its previous recklessness by voting a second expedition, and by 
refusing to supersede Nicias, in whom they had a blind and touching 
trust They appointed Euiymedon and Demosthenes as com- 
manders of the new armament. 

Sect. 5, The Second Expedition 

‘‘The oiigmal mteifercncc of Athens in the local affairs of Sicily, 413 /? c 
her appeal ance to defend Segesta against Selinus and the Leontmes 
against Syiacuse, has grown into a gigantic struggle in which the 
gi eater part of the Hellenic nation is engaged. The elder stage of 
the Peloponnesian War has begun again with the addition of a 
Sicilian war on such a scale as had never been seen before. In 
that elder stage Sicilian wmfaie had been a meie appendage to 
warfare in Old Gieece Now Sicily has become the centie of the 
struggle, the headquaiters of both sides ” 1 

For Sicily itself, the stiuggle w'as now becoming a question of life 
and death, such as the Persian invasion had been for Greece. 

Syracuse, under the guidance of Heimocrates and Gylippus, put 
forth all her energy m the organisation of a fleet, and in the spring 
she had a navy numbering eighty triremes The ciew's were 
inexperienced, but they could remember that it was under the 
pressure of the Persian danger that Athens herself had learned her 
sea skill. Gylippus determined to attack the Athenian station at Sea battle. 
Plemmyrion by land and sea. By sea the Syracusans weie de- 
feated, but wdiile the naval battle was being fought m the harboui, 
a land force under Gylippus had marched round to Plemmyrion and 
captured the foils on the headland. The Athenian ships weie thus 
forced back to their station close to then* double wall on the noith of 
the Harbour, of which the entrance was now commanded by the 
Syracusans The Athenians were thus besieged both by land and 
sea, and could not venture to send ships out of the Harbour except m 
a number sufficient to resist an attack Presently the new Syracusan 
sea-power achieved the important success of capturing off the Italian 
coast a treasure-fleet which was on its way from Athens. 

At length the news came that the great fleet under Eurymedon 
and Demosthenes was on its w*ay. It consisted of seventy-three 
triremes; theie were 5000 hoplites and immense numbers of light- 
aimed troops. The chance of Syracuse lay in attacking the 
dispirited forces of Nicias before the help anived, and it w*as 
obviously the policy of Nicias — a congenial policy — to remain in- 
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actne. The Syiacusans made a bimultaneous assriult on the walls 
by land and on the naval station below the walls by sea. The land 
attack was beaten off, but tw^o days’ fig-hting by sea resulted 111 a 
distinct \ictory for Syracuse The Great Harbour was too small for 
the Athenians to win the advantage of their superiority 111 seaman- 
ship, and then slnps weie not adapted for the kind of scawvarfarc 
which was possible in a naiiow^ space. The effective use of the 
long light beaks depended on the possibility of manceuviing. The 
S>iacusans had shaped the beaks of theii vessels wuth a view' to the 
naiiow space, by making them short and heavy. On the day after 
the \Ktoiy, the fleet of Eurymedon and Demosthenes sailed into the 
Gicat Harboui 

Demosthenes saw at once that all w'as ovei, unless the Syra- 
cusan cross-w'all w'ere captuied. An attempt to caiiy it from the 
south w\as defeated, and the only alternative w'as to march round 
the w'est end of the hill and ascend by the old path near Eiuyaliis. 
It w'as a difficult enteipnse, guarded as the w^cst part of Epipolae 
was by the forts, as w'ell as the wall, and by a picked body of 600 
men who w'eie constantly keeping watch. A moonlight night was 
chosen for the attempt. The Athenians were at first successful. 
One fort w'as taken and the six bundled under Hermocrates himself 
w'cie lepclled Rut when one pait of their force receiv'ed a decisive 
check fiom the Thespians, the disorder spread to the rest, and they 
fell back eveiyw'here, driven dowm the hill on the top of then- 
comrades who had not yet reached the summit. Some, throwing 
away their shields, leapt from the clififs. About 2000 were slam. 

These failures damped the spiiits of the army, and Demosthenes 
saw that no profit could be w-on by remaining any longer where they 
w^ere The only wase couise was to leave the unhealthy marsh, 
w'hile they had still command of the sea, and befoietlie winter came. 
At Syracuse they w'ere merely waasting stiength and money. But 
though Demosthenes had the sense of the army and the sense of the 
otlici commanders with him, he could not persuade Nicias to adopt this 
course. The same quality of nature wffiich had made Nicias oppose 
the counsel of Lamachus to attack Syiacuse now made him oppose 
the counsel of Demosthenes to leave Syracuse F ear of responsibility 

was the dominant note in the character of Nicias. He was afiaid of 
Pulydamas and the Trojan wmmen,’’ he was afraid of the censure, 
perhaps the condemnation, of the Athenian Assembly. Nor would 
be even accept the compromise of retiring to Catane and cariying on 
the war on a ne\v plan. Demosthenes and Emymedon, being two 
to one, should have insisted on instant clepartuie, but they foolishly 
yielded to the obstinacy of their senior colleague. In a few days, 
however, events overbore the resolution of Nicias himself Gylippus 
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anived at Syiacuse \^ith new contingents he had collected in the 
islands ; and Peloponnesian and Boeotian succours, aftei a long lound- 
about journey by way of Cyicne, at length reached the Great 
Harbour. Nicias gave way and e\'crything was ready for departure. 

But on the night on which they were to start, the enemy suspecting hchp^c of 
nothing, the full moon suffeied an eclipse. The supeisLitious army 
legarded the phenomenon as a heavenl) ’warning, and cried out fot " 
delay Nicias was not less superstitious than the sailors. Unluckily 
his best piophet, Stilbides, ^vas dead, and the othei divmeis uilcd 
that he must wait either three days or for the next full moon Theie 
was pel haps a difieience of opinion among the seers, and Nicias 
decided to be on the safe side by w'aitmg the longer period, postponed. 

w^as a celestial phenomenon more truly disastrous than that lunar 
eclipse. With the aid of Nicias, it sealed the doom of the Athenian 
army. 

Religious rites occupied the next few' days. But meanw'lule the 
Syiacusans had learned of the Athenian intention to abandon the 
siege; their confidence was laised by the implied confession 
defeat; and they resolved not to be content with having saved then ^ 
city, but to dcstioy the host of the enemy before it could escape. 

So they drew' up their fleet, seventy-six ships, in the Great Harbour 
for battle , and eighty-six Athenian ships moved out to meet them 
The Athenians were at a disadvantage as befoie, having no room for 
manosuv'ring ; and, centie, light, and left, they were defeated. The 
general Eurymedon was slam. The left wing w'as driven back on 
the maishy north-w^est shoie of the harboui, betw'een their own wall 
and Dascon. A force under Gylippus endeavoured to advance along 
the swamp of Lysimelea and prevent the crews of their ships from 
landing, but he was driven off by the Etruscan allies of Athens who 
had been sent to gmard the shore here Then there was a battle for 
the ships, and the Syiacusans succeeded in dragging away eighteen. 

The defeat completed the dejection of the Athenian aimy ; 
the victory crowned the confidence of their enemies. The one Blotking 
thought of the Athenians was to escape, — the eclipse was totally 
forg-otten ; but Syracuse was determined that escape should be made 
impossible The mouth of the Gieat Harbour w'as barricaded by 
a line of ships and boats of all kinds and sizes bound together by 
chains and connected by bridges. The fate of the Athenians 
depended on their success m breaking thiough that hairier. They 
abandoned their posts on the hill and went on board their ships. 

At this ciitical moment Nicias revealed the best side of his character. Last iaftle 
He left nothing undone that could heaiten his troops. We are told 
that, after the usual speech, still thinking, “as men do in the hour of sept^g^' 
great struggles, that he had not done, that he had not said half 
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enough,’! he ^\e^t lound the fleet in a boat, making a personal 
appeal to the tiieiarch of each ship. ‘‘He spoke to them, as men 
will at such times, of then wucs and childien and the gods of their 
countiy; foi men do not caie whethei their woid sound common- 
place, but only think that they may ha\e some effect in the terrible 
moment'’^ The paean sounded, and the Athenian lines sailed forth 
togethei across the bay to attack the baiiier. When they reached 
it, Syiacusan vessels came out against them on all sides. The 
Athenians weie diiven back into the middle of the haibour, and the 
battle lesolved itself into an endless number of sepaiate conflicts 
The battle was long and wavered. I'he walls of the Island, the 
slopes of Achiadina above, weie crowded with women and old men, 
the shoies below with warriors, watching the course of the struggle. 
Thucydides gives a famous description of the scene ; one would think 
that he had loeen an eye-witness “ The fortune of the battle varied, 
and It was not possible that the spectators on the shoie should all 
receive the same impression of it. Being quite close and having 
dififeient points of view, they would some of them see their own ships 
victorious ; their courage would then ievi\e, and they would earnestly 
call upon the gods not to take fioin them then hope of deliveiance. 
But others, who saw^ their ships w’orsted, cried and sliiieked aloud, 
and w^eie by the sight alone moie utterly unnerved than the defeated 
combatants themselves. Others again who had fixed their gaze on 
some pait of the struggle which was undecided w'ere in a state of 
excitement still more tenible ; they kept sw^aymg their bodies to and 
fro in an agony of hope and fear, as the stubborn conflict w^ent on 
and on ; for at every instant they were all but saved or all but lost 
And while the strife hung in the balance, you might hear in the 
Athenian army at once lamentation, shouting, cries of victory or 
defeat, and all the various sounds which are wrung fiom a great 
host m extremity of dangeid^ ^ Those motions of human passion, 
suspense, agony, triumph, despair, which swayed to and fro, m the 
breasts of thousands, round and over the waters of the Gieat Harbour 
on that September day, have been lifted out of the tide of time and 
preseived for ever by the genius of Thucydides. 

In the end the Athenians gave way They were driven back to 
the shelter of their own wall, chased by the foe. The crews of the 
remnant of the navy — which amounted to sixty ships — lushed on 
shore as best they could. The land forces were m a panic ; no such 
panic had ever been experienced in an Athenian aimy. Thucydides 
compares the situation to that of the Spartans at Sphacteria. The 
generals did not even think of asking for the customary truce to bury 
^ Thucydides. 2 


3 Jowett's translation. 
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the coipses wlmii ^\cle stiewn o\ei the waters of the bay. Demo- 
sthenes proposed that they should make anothei attempt to pass the 
bainer at daybreak ; then ships w'cie c^en now lathei moie numeious 
than tliose of the enemy , but the men positively refused to cmbaik. 

Nothin]^ remained but to escape by land If they had staited at 
once, they would piobably have succeeded in icachin^4 shcllei at 
C a lane or inland among the fiiendly Sicels. But Heimociates con- 
tn\ed a stiatagem to delay then depattuic, so as to give him time to 
block the roads Taking advantage of the known fact that tliere 
w'cre persons m S}iacusc who mtiigued with the besiegeis, he sent 
some horsemen who rode up wnthin eaishot of the Athenian camp, 
and feigning to be fuends stated that the roads w’ere guarded and 
that It would be w^ell to wait and set out bettei prepaiecl The 
message w^as believed. The Athenians remained the next day, and 
the Syracusans blocked the roads 

In his picture of the sad start of the x-Vthcniarrs on then forlorn Reheat of 
retreat, Thucydides outdoes his wmndeiful pow'ers of desciiption. Athenians, 
They had to teat themselves aw'ay from the prayers of their sick and 
wmunded comrades, who were left to the meicy of the enemy. They 
could hardly make up their mrnds to go. The bit of hostile soil 
under the shelter of their walls had come to seem to them like their 
home Nicias, notwithstanding Ins illness, rose to this supreme 
occasion as he had never risen to another. Fie tried to cheer and 
animate the miserable host — w'hose wa etched plight was indeed of 
his own making — by w^ords of hope. They set forth, Nicias leading 
the van, Demosthenes the rear, along the western road which crosses 
the Aiiapus and passes the modern village of Flondia. The aim 
was to reach Sicel territory first, and then get to Catane as they 
could ; for it would have been madness to attempt the straight road 
to Catane round the w^est of Epipolae under the Syracusan forts. 

The chief difficulty m their way was a high point called the Acraean 
cliff, approached by a rugged pas*s, which begins near Floridia. 

It w'as not till the fourth day that, having toiled along the pass under 
constant annoyance from darters and horsemen, they came m sight 
of the cliff, and found that the w^ay w’as barred by a wall, with a 
garrison of Syracusan lioplites behind it. To attempt to pass was 
impossible ; they retreated on Floridia in a heavy thunderstorm. 

They now moved southwards, and abandoning the idea of reaching 
the Sicel hill-land from this point, marched to the Helorine road, 
w'hich wmuld take them in the direction of Gela Duiing the sixth Sep, 16, 
day’s march a sort of panic seems to have fallen on the rear of the 
army under Demosthenes , the men lagged far behind and the army 
w^as parted in two, Nicias advanced with his division as speedily 
as he could. There w^ere sevei*al streams to cross, and it was all- 
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important to pi ess on befoie the Syiacusans had time to block the 
passai^es by walls and palisades. The Heloiine road approaches the 
shoic near the point wReie the iivei Kakypaiis flows into the sea. 
When they 1 cached the ford, the Athenians found a Syracusan band 
on the othei side raising* a foitification d'hey drove the enemy 
away inthout much difficulty and marched as far as the iiver Erineos, 
wheie they encamped foi the night. On the next morning a Syia- 
ciisan heiald drew near. He had news to tell The reai of the 
aimy had been surrounded the day befoie, in the olive garden of 
Poly/alus, through which the Heloiine road passed, and had been 
foiced to siiirendei. The lives of the 6000 men were to be spared. 
Demosthenes did not condescend to make terms for himself, and 
when the capitulation had been ai ranged he sought death by his 
oivii hand, but the enemy, \vho desired to secure a captive general, 
intercepted the stroke Having sent a messengei, under a tiiice, to 
assuie himself of the truth of the tale, Nicias oftered terms to the 
Syracusans — that the rest of the army should be allowed to go free 
on condition that Athens should repay the costs of the war, the 
secuiity being a hostage for every talent. The teims ivere at once 
rejected The Syiacusans weie bent on achieving the glory of lead- 
ing the whole aimy captive. For that day the miserable army 
remained where it was, worn out with want of food. Next morning 
they resumed the march and, harassed by the daits of the enemy, 
made their way to the stream of the Assinaros. Heie they found a 
hostile force on the opposite steep bank. But they cared little for 
the foe, for they were consumed with intoleiable thirst. They 
rushed down into the bed of the river, struggling with one another 
to leach the water. The Syracusans who weie pursuing came down 
the banks and slaughtered them unresisting as they drank. The 
water was soon foul, but muddy and dyed with blood as it was, they 
drank notwithstanding and fought for it. 

At last Nicias siii rendered. He surrendered to Gylippus, for he 
had more trust in him than in the Syiacusans. The slaughter, which 
was as great as any that had been wrought in the war, was then stayed 
and the suivivors were made prisoners. It seems that a great many 
of the captives were appropriated for their own use by the individual 
victors ; and their lot may have been comparatively hg'ht. But the 
fate of the state-prisoners was cruel. Seven thousand weie tin own 
into the stone-quariies of Achradma — deep, unroofed dungeons, open 
to the chills of night and the burning heat of the day — on a miserable 
allowance of food and water. The allies of the Athenians were kept 
in this miseiy for seventy days ; the Athenians themselves were 
doomed to endure the toxture for six months longer, thioughout the 
whole winter. Such was the vengeance which Syracuse wreaked 
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upon her in\adeis The piisoneis who sunived the ordeal neie put 
to woik in the public piison 01 sold Some ^\ele rescued by )oung 
men who weie .utiacted by their manners Otheis owed mitigation 
of their lotj e\en fieedom, to the poisei which an Athenian poet 
exercised o\ei the heaits of men, m Sicily as well as m his own city. 

Slaves who knew speeches and chouises of the plays of Euiipides by 
heait, and could iccite them well, found favour in the sight of their 
masteis , and we heai of those who, after many da)S, leturned to 
their Athenian homes and thanked the poet foi their deliverance 

Some inysteiyhas hung round the fate of the two gencials, Demo- Fate of 
sthencs and Nicias, but there is no doubt that they were put to death i 

without mercy, and some leason to suppose that they v\eie not 
spared the pain of tortui e. Fleimocrates and Gyhppus would have' ^ 
wished to save them, but were powerless in face of the intense feeling 
of fury against Athens which animated Syracuse in the hour of 
her triumph. If a man’s punishment should be proportionate not to 
his intentions but to the positive sum of mischief which his conduct has 
caused, no measure of punishment would have been too great foi the 
deserts of Nicias His incompetence, his incredible bungling, mined 
the expedition and led to the downfall of Athens. But the blundeis 
of Nicias weic merely the revelation of his own nature, and for his own 
nature he could hardly be held accountable. The whole blame rests 
with the Athenian people, who insisted on his playing apait for which 
he was utterly unsuited. It has aheady been observed that one 
dominant note of the character of Nicias was feai of responsibility. 
Throughout the whole war there was no post which so absolutely 
demanded the power of undertaking full responsibility as that of chief 
commander in this gieat and distant expedition. And yet Nicias 
was chosen. The selection shows that he was popular as well as 
respected. He was popular wuth his army, and he seems to hav^e been 
hardly a sufficiently strict disciplinarian. It has been well said that 
in the camp he never forgot that the soldiers whom he commanded 
had votes m the Ecclesia which they might use against himself 
when they returned to Athens. Timid as a general, timid as a 
statesman, hampered by superstition, the decorous Nicias was a 
brave soldier and an amiable man, whose honouiable qualities were 
the means of leading him into a false position If he had been less 
scrupulous and dev'out, and had been endowed with better biains, 
he would not hav'e ruined his country. “ Given the men a people 
chooses,” it has been said, “ the people itself, in its exact worth and 
worthlessness, is given.” In estimating thechaiacter of the Athenian 
people, we must not forget their choice of this hero of conscientious 
indecision. 

So deep is the pity wdiich the tragic fate of the Athenians excites 
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in us that vsc almost forg-et to sympathise with the sons of Syiacuse 
in the joy of then deliverance. Yet they deseive oiu sympathy; 
they liad passed thzough a soie trial, and they had destioyed the 
powcifui imader who had come to rob them of their ficcdorn. To 
celebrate the anniversaiies of their tenible victory they instituted 
games which they called Assinanan, after the river wdiich had 
witnessed the last scene In connexion wnth these games, some 
beautiful coins were struck. Perhaps there is nothing which enlists 
our affections for Syracuse so much as hei coins. And it w^as at this 
very penod that she brought the art of engiaving coin-dies to perfec- 
tion. Nevei in any country, in any age of the wmild, was the ait of 
engraving on metal practised tvith such high inspiration and such 
consummate skill as m Sicily. No holy place m Plellas possessed 
diviner faces m bionze or marble than the faces wdiich the Sicilian 
cities circulated on their silvei money. The gieatcst of the Sicilian 
aitists w'ere Syiacusan, and among the greatest of the Syiaciisan 
weie E\aenetus and Cimon. The die-engravePs achievements may 
seem small, compared w’lth the hfe-size or colossal works of a sculpt 01, 
yet, as creators of the beautiful, Evaenetus and his fellows may claim 
to stand in the same rank as Phidias. Their heads of Persephone 
and of the w'ater - nymph Arethusa encircled by dolphins, then 
w'onderful foui -horsed chariots, seem to invest Syracuse with a gloiy 
to which she hardly attained. In the years after the defeat of 
Athens theie were several issues of large ten-drachm medallions, 
modelled on those Damaratean coins which had commemorated 
Gelon’s victory at Himera ^ The engraving of these was committed 
to Cimon and Evaenetus and a nameless artist — perhaps a greater 
than either — of whom a single medallion, an exquisite Persephone 
crowned with barley, has been found on the slopes of Aetna. 


Sect. 6. Consequences of the Sicilian Catastrophe 

The Sicilian expedition was part of the general aggressne 
policy of Athens which made her unpopular in Greece. Unjust that 
policy w^as ; but this enterprise was not more flagrantly unrighteous 
than some of her other undertakings, and it had the plausible enough 
pretext of protecting the w’eaker cities in the west against the stronger. 
More fruitful is the question whether the expedition was expedient 
from a puiely political point of view. It is often said that it w^as a 
wild venture, an instance of a whole people going mad, like the English 
people in the matter of the Crimean War. It is hard to see how 
this view can be maintained. If there were ever an enterprise of 

^ See above, p, 304. 
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which the ^\lsdom cannot be judged by the lesidt, it is the enteipiise 
against Syracuse. All the chances wcie in its fiuoui. If the adxu e 
of Laniachus had been t.iken and S^iacusc attacked at once, theie 
cannot be much doubt that S\iacuse would have fallen at the 
outset If Nicias had not let piccious time pass and delayed the 
completion of the wall to the noithcin cliff of Epipolae, the doom 
of the city was sealed, Gyhppus could never ha\c entered. Idie 
failuie was due to nothing m the cliaiacter of the enterpiise itself, 
but entirely to the initial mistake m the appointment of the geneial. 

And it was quite m the nature of things that the Athenian sea-powei, 
predominant in the east, should seek fuithei expansion in the west. 

An eneigetic establishment of Athenian mtliience m that icgion was 
iccommended by the political situation It must be lemembeied 
that the most seiious and abiding hostility with which Athens had to 
reckon w^as the commercial rivahy of Coiinth ; and the close alliance 
of Coimth with hei Doiian daughteis and fiicnds m the w’est was a 
strong and adequate motive for Athenian inteivention. The necessity 
of a counterw’eight to Coimthian influence in Sicily and Italy had 
long ago been lecognised ; some attempts had been made to meet 
it ; and when peace wnth Sparta set Athenian forces free for 
seivice outside Greece and the Aegean, it w’as natural that the 
oppoitumty should be taken to act effectively in the west. 

The infatuation of the Athenian people was showm not in willing Caiiie of 
the expedition, but in committing it to Nicias^ — instead of Demo- t^^efathae, 
sthenes, wdio w^as clearly marked out for the task. — and then in re- 
calling Alcibiades. These blunders seemed to point to something 
wrong in the constitution or its wmiking They did in fact show^ 
that an expedition of that kind was liable to be mismanaged when 
any of the arrangements connected wuth its execution depended on a 
popular assembly, or might be interfered wuth foi paity purposes. 

And after the disaster of the Assinaros there was a feeling that 
some change must be made m the administration. Athens was hard 
piessedbythe Lacedaemonian post at Decelea, which stopped cultiva- 
tion and became a refuge for deserting slaves. Of these slaves, w’ho 
numbered about 2000, we can hardly doubt that many belonged to Closing- 
the gangs wdnch worked in the mines of Laurion. In any case, one 
most disastrous effect of the seizure of Decelea w^as the closing of the 
mines; since even southern Attica w'as at the meicy of the Lace- 
daemonians Thus one of the chief sources of Athenian revenue Gold 
w^as cut off ; she was robbed of her supply of Lauieot owds’’ ; and 
in a few years w^e find hei melting gold dedicatory offerings to make 
gold coins, and even coining in copper. The mines of Launon 
were not to be opened again till thiee-quaiters of a century had coinage 
passed. (406). 
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Thus the lieasuiy was at a low ebb, and theie ’i\ere no men to 
icpLice lliose A\hn\^eje lost m Sicil}'. It ^u^b felt that the committees 
t>f the Council of Fi\e Hunched \\eie bardl) competent to conduct the 
cu\ ihioLi^b such a cnsis , a smaller and more peimanent body was 
iccjuneclj and the chief diiection of affairs was entuisted to a boaid 
of Ten, named Probuli^ which piactically superseded the Council foi 
the time hciny. 

A \eiy impoitant change in the system of taxation was made at 
the same lime The tribulCj already as high as it could be put with 
impunity, was abolished , and wasieplaced by a tax of 5 per cent on 
all impoits and exports cariied by sea to or fiom the harbouis of 
the Confedeiacy. It was calculated that this duty would pioduce 
a laigei income than the tiibiilej and it would save the friction which 
generally occurred in the business of collecting the tiibute and caused 
moie than anything else the unpopulaiity of Athens. But further, 
the change had a great political significance. The duty was collected 
in the Piraeus as well as elsewhere, and thus fell on Athens herself. 
This might prove a step towards equalising Athens with her allies, and 
con vei ting the Confederacy or dominion into a national state 

The financial piessure was shown by the dismissal of a body of 
Thracian nieicenaries who had arrived too late to sail to Sicily 
They letuined home under the conduct of Diitrephes, who was 
instructed to employ them, on the road, in any way he could against 
the enemy. Sailing northward between Euboea and the mainland, 
they disembarked on the coast of Boeotia, and reaching the small 
town of Mycalessus at daybreak, captured it. Nothing was ever 
so unexpected and terrible. The Thracians show^ed their baibatity 
in massacring all the inhabitants, — nay, every living thing they saw. 
They broke into a boys’ school and killed all the childien 

Reforms did not avert the dangers which threatened Athens. 
The tidings of the great calamity which had befallen the flower of 
her youth in Sicily moved Hellas from end to end The one 
thought of enemies, neutrals and subjects alike, was to seize the 
opportunity of shattering the power of Athens irretrievably. 
Messages came from some of the chief allies, from Euboea, from 
Lesbos, from Chios, to Agis at Decelea, to the ephors at Sparta, 
declaring that they were ready to revolt, if a Peloponnesian fleet 
appeared off their coasts, A Heel was clearly necessary to do the work 
that was to be done ; a naval policy was forced upon Sparta by the 
case. It was decided that a bundled ships should be equipped, of 
which half, in equal shares, were to be supplied by Spaita’and 
Boeotia. Athens also spent the winter in building triremes, and 
fortified Cape Sitnium to protect the arrival of her corn-ships. 

King Agis while he was at Decelea possessed the right of sending 
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li'oops wheievei he chose He lecenccl the oveituics from Euboea 
and Lesbos and piomised assistance. But Spaitan interfeiencc in 
these islands was deferied owing to the moie pressing demands of 
Chios, ivbich weie addressed diiectly to Spaita and were backed by 
the support of a gieat powei, whose \oicc foi many yeais had not 
been heaul m the spheie of the politics of Hellas. Peisia now Per<;ia 
enteis once moie upon the stage of Gieck histoiy, aiming at the 
recovery of the coast cities of Asia Minoi, and foi this pin pose 
playing off one Gieek pow^ei against another The Sicilian disaster 
suggested to Tissapheines, the satrap of Saidis, and to riiainaba^us, 
the satrap of Hellespontme Phrygia, that it w'as the moment to wiest 
from Athens her iVsiatic dominions. This must be done by stirring 
up levolt and by a close alliance wath Spaita Each satiap was 
anxious to secure for himself the credit of lia\ing brought about such 
a profitable alliance, and each independently sent einoys to Lace- 
daemon, Pharnabazus urging action in the Plellespont, Tissaphcrnes 
suppoitmg the appeal of Chios The Chian demand, w'hich had the 
pow^erful advocacy of Alcibiades, earned the day. 

In the follow'ing summer the rebellion against Athens actnely 412 />’ c 
began. The appearance of afew^ Spaitan ships was the signal foi the 
formal levolt of Chios, and then in conjunction with the Chian fleet Revolt of 
they excited Miletus, Teos, Lebedus to follow^ m the same path. 
Methymna and IMytilene lost little time in joining the movement and ^ 
were follow'ed by Cyme and Phocaea. The Athenian histoiian has 
words of commendation for the city winch played the chief part m 
this rebellion. “ No people,’^ says Thucydides, “as far as I know, 
except the Chians and Lacedaemonians (but the Chians not equally 
with the Lacedaemonians), have preseived moderation in prosperity, 
and m propoition as their city has gmined m powder have gamed also 
in the stability of then government. In this revolt they may seem 
to have shown a wnnt of prudence, yet they did not \enture upon it 
until many brave allies w^eie ready to share the peiil w'lth them, and 
until the Athenians themselves seemed to confess that after their 
calamity m Sicily the state of their aflairs wns hopelessly bad And, 
if they were deceived through the uncertainty of human things, the 
error of judgment was common to many who, like them, believed 
that the Athenian powder would speedily be overthrown.” ^ 

This successful beginning led to the Treaty of Miletus between T^eafy of 
Spaita and Peisia In the hope of humbling to the dust her detested 
rival, the city of Leonidas now sold to the barbaiian the freedom of 
her fellow-Greeks of Asia. The Persian claim w^as that Athens had 
usurped the rights of the Great King for well-nigh seventy yeais over 


^ jowett. 
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the Asiatic cities, and that aiieais oftiibiite weic owing to him foi all 
that time Spaita iccogiiiscd the nght of the Gieat King to all the 
dominion ^\hlch belonged to him and his foiefathcis, and he imdci- 
took to supply the pay for the seamen of the Peloponnesian tleet 
opeiating on the Asiatic coast, A\hile the uai with Athens lasted 
It may be said for Spaita that she meicly wanted to get the money 
at the time, and had no intention of honoiuably caiiynig out h(u 
dishonouiable iindei taking, but hoped to rescue the Greek cities in 
the end. But the tieaty of Miletus opened up a 
new' path m Greek politics, wdiich wcas to learl 
the Pei Sian king to the position of ai biter of 
Hellas 

Meanwhile Athens had not been idle. 
Straitened by wmnt of money, she had been 
forced to pass a measure to touch the reseive 
fund of 1 000 talents She blockaded a Coiinthian 
fleet, destined for Chiob, on the Aigolic coast, 
she laid Chios itself waste, and blockaded the 
towm ; she wmn back Lesbos, and gamed some 
successes at Miletus. But Cnidus rebelled ; the Peloponnesians 
gained an advantag-e in a na\al engagement at the small island of 
Syme, and this w^as followed by the revolt of 
Rhodes. Thus by the spiing of the next 
year the situation was that Athens had her 
northern and Hellespontine confederacy 
intact, but that on the western coast of Asia 
little of impoitance lemained to her but 
Lesbos, Samos, Cos, and Plalicarnassus. She 
was confronted by a formidable Peloponnesian 
fleet, supported by Persia and by a con- 
siderable leinforcement fiom Sicily— -twenty- 
tw^o vessels under Hermocrates, the retuni 
of Syracuse for her deliverance 

It could not be said indeed that all 
things had gone smoothly between Persia 
and Lacedaemon. Differences had arisen as to the amount of 
the subsidies, and a new treaty w^as concluded in w'hich the rights 
of the king weie less distinctly foimulated In the meantime 
Alcibiades had been cultivating the friendship of Tissaphernes at 
Miletus, and had on that account become an object of suspicion at 
Spaita. He had a bitter enemy m king Agis, w'hose wife he had 
seduced. Seeing that his life w-as in danger, he had left Miletus and 
gone to the court of the satrap, w’here he began a new seiies of 
machinations with a view' to his own return to Athens. Indeed his 
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woik at Spaita had no^\ been done, and political chan which weic 
in the ait at Athens inuted the foimation of new schemes The 
man who had done much to bnng about tlie alliance of Tissaphcrnes 
with Spaita now set himself to dissolve that union and biin^ about 
an undei standing betueon the satiap and Athens. It wa^. a mattei 
of SLipiemc moment to Athens to bieak the foimidabie union of 
i^ersia vith hei enemies, and the accomplishment of this sen we 
vould yo fai to icbtoie Aicibiadcs to his countiy 

Sect 7. The Oligarchic Revolution 

At Athens m these months there was distiess, fear, and dis- T/u’ 
content How deeply the people felt the pressuie of the lon^ war is L>sistiate 
uttered in the comedy of Lysisfraie or Dame Disbander ” which 
the poet Aristophanes bi ought out at this ciisis. The heroine unites ^^3- j, ^ ^ 
all the women of the belligcient cities of Gieece into a league to Jan -FAk 
force the men to make peace. Undei the 11 bald humour there 
pierces heie and there a note of pathos not to be found in the poets 
eailier peace plays, the Ac/iarmans and the I^ccice Wai is not a 
time for marrying and giving in maiuage. ^‘Nevet mind us 
mariied women,” says Lysistrate , “it is the thought of the maidens 
growing old at home that goes to my heart” “Do not men glow 
old too ?” asks a Piobulos who argues w'lth her. “Ah, but it is not 
the same thing. A man, though his hair be giay, can soon pick up 
a young gnl; but a woman’s season is short, and, if she miss her 
chance then, no one will many her ” 

But the fear of Persia was the shadow wdnch brooded 
darkest over Athens at this time, and there was also a lurking sus- 
picion of treacheiy, a diead that the oligarchical party were planning 
a revolution or even intriguing wdth the enemy at Decelea. Two 
months after the Lysistrate^ at the great feast of Dionysus, Aristo- Thesmo- 
phanes brought out a play whose plot had nothing to do with phona- 
politics — the “Celebiants of the Thesmophoiia.” But the feai s 
that were m the hearts of many were echoed by the poet, when his 
chorus called upon Athena, “the sole keeper of our city,” to come 411 c ) 
as the hater of tyrants. 

Lovers of the demociacy might \vell pray to the guardian lady of 
the city. The opportunity for which the ohgaichs had waited so 
long had come at last For outside their own ranks theie was a The 
large section of influential men W’ho were dissatisfied with the eKist- 
mg forms of government and, though opposed to oligarchy, desired 
a modification of the constitution. There was a fair show of reason 
for aiguing that the foreign policy had been mismanaged by the 
democracy, and that men of education and knowledge had not a 
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sufficient influence on the conduct of affaiis. The chief of those 
who dcbiicd to see the establishment of a modeiate polity— neither 
an cxtieme demociacy not an oligarch), but pai taking of both — was 
Thciamenes, whose fathci Hagnon was one of the Piobuli The 
watch woul of Theiamenes and his party w'as ‘‘the old constitution of 
oui fathci s/' by this they meant not the constitution of Soloiij but 
the constitution befoie Solon. They mterpicted the wffiole histoiy 
of Athens in accoi dance with then political views They condemned 
Solon as the authoi of democracy, the fiist of a long line of mis- 
chievous demagogues ; they made out that the Areopagus, and not 
Thcmistocles, was the heio of Salamis , they bianded Aristides, 
foLindei of the Dehan confedeiacy, for oiganising a system w'hich fed 
20,000 idleis on the allied cities ; they lepicsented Pericles as a 
man of no ideas of his owm, but depending upon others to prompt 
him. After tw^o centuries of evil government, the Athenians must 
go back to the times befote Solon and levivc m some new foim the 
constitution of Dracon. This “ constitution of Diacon,” of which the 
chief feature w^as a Council of Four Hundred, had never existed ; it 
was fatheied upon Dracon by Theiamenes and his friends. 

The extieme oligarchs, though the ideal of Theramenes was not 
theirs, w^eie leady in the first instance to act in concert wuth the 
modeiate party foi the purpose of upsetting the democracy. The 
soul of the plot was Antiphon of Rhamnus, an eloquent orator and 
advocate, who had made his niaik in the days of Cleon Pie w^as 
unpopular on account of his undisguised oligarchical view^s ; the 
historian Thucydides describes him as man who in virtue fell 
shoit of none of his contempoiaries 'T and by is meant dis- 

interested and able devotion to his paity. Other active conspiratois 
were Pisander, who had been in old days a partisan of Cleon, and 
Phiynkhus, who was one of the commandeis of the fleet stationed 
at Samos. The prospects of the movement were good ; it was 
favmtued by the Probiili and by most of the officers of the fleet 
Moreover, the Athenians — as they had shown already by the 
appointment of the Probuli — weie in a tempei, with the fear of 
Peisia befoie their eyes, to sacrifice their constitution if such a 
sacrifice would save the city. Alcibiades had entered into negotia- 
tions with the officers at Samos, promising to secure an alliance 
with Tissapheines, but lepresenting the abolition of democracy as a 
necessary condition. Most of the oligarchical conspiiators were 
pleased wuth the scheme, and even the army was seduced by the 
idea of receiving pay from the Great King. Some indeed of the 
more sagacious thought they saw through the designs of Alcibiades ; 
and Phrynichus, who aspired himself to be the leader of the revolu- 
tion, detected a rival and tried by various intiigues to thwart him. 
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Alcibiadcs ^\ab ceitainly no fiiend of oligaicliy ; but it his polity 
m any case to upset the existing democracy, whicli would iic\ei 
iccall him If an oligarchy wcic established, he might inteivcne to 
restoic the democracy, and in 1 etui 11 foi such a seivice all would be 
foi given. But he wmuld have to be guided by events 

Pisander was sent to Athens to prepaie the w^ay foi the letuin PisauJn>^ 
of Alcibiades and a modification of the demociacy: The people -RV/rvi 
w^ere at first indignant at the proposals to change the constitution 
and lecali the renegade ; the Eumolpidae denounced the notion of 
having any dealings with the piofanei of the IMysteiies. But the 
cogent aiguinent that the safety of Athens depended on sepaiating 
J^eisia fiom the Peloponnesians, and that this could be managed only 
by Alcibiades, and that the Great King would not tiust Athens so 
long as she was governed by a popular constitution, had its effect; 
and theie was moieover pow-erful but secret influence at woik 
thiough the Pletaenae or political clubs It was \oted that 
Pisander and othei envoys should be sent to negotiate a tieaty 
wuth Tissapheines and ariange matteis with Alcibiades. 

It appeared at once that Alcibiades had promised moie than he Sparta and 
could perfoim There had indeed been a serious lupture betw^een Tissaphcr- 
Tissaphernes and Spaita. Lichas, a Spartan commissioner w’ho 
conferred with the satrap, denounced the teims of the tieaties. He 
pointed out the monstrous consequences of the clause wdnch assignied 
to the king powder ovei all the countnes which his ancestors had 
held , for this w'ould involve Peisian dominion over Thessaly and 
othei lands of northern Greece. On such terms, he said, we will not 
have oui fiect paid, and he asked for a new tieaty. Tissaphernes 
departed m anger But when it came to a question of union wfith 
Athens, Tissapheines show^ed that he did not wash to break wfith the 
Peloponnesians. He pioposed impossible conditions to the Athenian 
envoys, a’nd then made a new ticaty with the Spartans, modifying 
the clause to which Lichas objected. The territory wLich the 
Spartans recognised as Persian was now expressly confined to Asia. 

But though the leasons for a revolution, so far as they concerned The re- 
Tissaphernes and Alcibiades, seemed thus to be lemoved, the pre- 
parations had advanced so far that the result of the mission of ' “ 
Pisander produced no effect on the course of events. The con- 
spiiatois did not scruple to use menaces and even violence ; Androcles, 
a strong demociat, wLo had been prominent in procuring the con- 
demnation of Alcibiades, w’as muidered. Some othei s of less note 
w^ere made away with in like manner; and there w^as a general 
feeling of fear and mistrust in the city. But there w^as a wfidespread 
conviction that the existence of Athens w^as at stake and that some 
change in the constitution was inevitable. The news that Abydus 
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and Lampsacus had levoltcd may have hastened the final act The 
ie\oli!Uon v.iii ]jeaceab]\ effected thiough tlie co-opeiation of the 
Ten Riobuh A decice vas passed that the Piobiih and twenty 
otheis chosen by the people should foim a commission of thiity vho 
should jointly devise pioposals foi the safety of the state and 
lay them befoie the Assembly on a fixed day When the day 
came, the Assembly met at the temple of Poseidon at Colonus, about 
a mile fiom the town Aftei prchminaiy measines to secuic im- 
punity foi a pioposal involving a subveision of existing laws, a 
radical change vas bi ought foi ward and earned The soveieign 
Assembly vas to consist m future not of the whole people, but of a 
body of about Fue Thousand, those who were stiongcst physically and 
financially hundred men were to be chosen, ten by each tube, 
foi the purpose of electing and enrolling the Five Thousand. Pay for 
almost all public offices w'as to be abolished. To these revolutionaiy 
measures a saving clause was attached ; they were to remain in force 
“as long as the war lasts ; and thus the people was more easily 
induced to pass them 

But this was only preliminaiy ; a constitution had still to be 
framed When the Five Thousand w^ere elected, they chose a com- 
mission of one hundred men to draw up a constitution. The scheme 
which they framed is highly remarkable as a criticism on certain 
defects in the constitution which w^as now to be overthrowm The 
body of Five Thousand w^eie not to act as an Assembly ; there w^as in 
fact to be no Assembly. The F ive Thousand were to be divided into 
four paits, and each part was to act as Council for a year in turn. 
The Council would elect the higher magistrates from its owm numbei. 
Thus the difficulties of administiation which arose in the double 
system, wffieie the Council’s action was hampered by the Assembly, 
would be done aw^ay wath ; and the inclusion of the g-encrals and 
magistrates in the Council was a necessary consec|uence. Undei 
the demociacy, the holders of office could influence the Assembly 
against the Council ; under the new scheme theie wmuld be no I’oom 
for such collisions. 

One fatal defect in this scheme was the size of the administrative 
body, and if it had been tried w^e may be sure that it wmuld not have 
■worked. But it was nevei tried. It passed the Assembly as a 
scheme to come into force m the future ; but m the meantime a 
further pioposal of the Hundred commissioners enacted that the state 
should be administered by a Council of Four Hundred, in which each 
of the ten tubes was to be represented by forty members. It wmuld 
seem, but it is not quite certain, that the election of the Council w'as 
managed in the following way. The Asserabty which created it 
chose five men under the title of p^esidenlSj who were empowered to 
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nominate one hundred councillors, and each of these couiicillois co- 
opted three others , but both the picsidents in then nomination and the 
one hundred councillors in their co-option A\ere limited to a number 
of candidates who were previously chosen by the tubes. The Four 
Hundicd w^eie instituted as merely a piovisional government, but the 
entiie admmistiation was placed m tlieii hands, the management of the 
finances, and the appointment of the magistrates. The Five Thousand 
were to meet only wdien summoned by the Four Hundied, so that the 
Assembly ceased to have any significance, and the provisional constitu- 
tion was an unadulterated oligaichy The Council of Foiii Hundied 
wvis pioclaimed to be a reiaval of the imag-inary constitution of Dracon, 
under which Athens flourished before demagogues led hei into evil 
paths ; but the wdiole fabric of Cleisthenes, the ten tubes and the 
demes, was letamed The existing Council of Five Hundred went Council of 
out of office before the end of the civil year, and seven days latei the F/w 
admmistiation of the Foui Hundred began. Thioughoiit these trans- 
actions intimidation w'as fieely used by the conspiiators, and we 
told that they w^ent with hidden daggets into the council-chamber Thargelion 
and foiced the Five Hundred to letire. Thucydides admires the 
ability of the men wdio earned out this revolution “ An easy thing it ’ 
certainly w^as not, one hundied years after the fall of the tyiants, to fj^inircd 
destioy the liberties of the Athenian people, who w^ere not only ^ enier on 
flee, but during more than one-half of this time had been an imperial, 22 
people.”! _ 

It may be asked why a provisional government w’as introduced, 
instead of proceeding at once to the establishment of the permanent 
constitution wdiich the Hundred commissioners had framed. Here w^e 
touch upon the mwaidness of the political situation * the tw^o constitu- 
tions betray the double influence at w^ork in the 1 evolution. The 
establishment of the Four Hundied was a concession made to Anti- 
phon and the oligarchs by Theramenes and the moderates, wflio le- 
garded it as only preliminary ; wdiile the oligarchs hoped to rendei it 
permanent. 


Sect. 8, Fall of the Four Hundred. The Polity. 

The Democracy Restored 

For more than three months the Four Hundred governed the J^ule 0/ f/ie 
city with a high hand, and then they w'ere overthrown. Their success 
had been largely due to the absence of so many of the most demo- 
ciatic citizens m the fleet at Samos ; and it was through the attitude 
of the fleet that their fall was brought about. The sailors rose 

^ Jowett 
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eigainst the olij^aixhic officers and the oligaichs of Samos, who weie 
conspiring against the popular patty and had miiidered the e\ile 
H}pe] bolus The chief Jeadeis of this leaction w’ere Thrasybulus 
and Tliias\llub, who peisuaded the sokhcis and sadois to proclaim 
formally their adhesion to the deinociacy and their hostility to the 
Foui HundiecL The Assembly, which had been abolished at Athens, 
w'as called into being at Samos, and the army, representing the 
Athenian people, deposed the Generals and elected othei s The Athen- 
ians at Samos felt that they were in as good a position as the Athenians 
at Athens, and they hoped still to obtain the alliance of Peisia, 
thiougli the good offices of Akjhiacles, „wdiosc lecall and paidon 
w*eie foi inally voted. Thiasybulus fetched Alcibiades to Samos, and 
he was elected a Geneial. Thehoped-foi alliance with Persia w^as not 
etfccted, but it was at least something that Tissapheines did not use 
the large Idiocnician fleet which he had at Aspendus against the 
Athenians, and that his lelations wuth the Peloponnesians w^eie 
becoming daily worse. Pie w^ent to Aspendus, but he never brought 
the ships, and it w^as a matter of speculation wdiat the object of his 
journey was. Thucydides records his own belief that Tissapheines 
“Avanted to wear out and to neiitialise the Hellenic forces ; his object 
was to damage them both, while he w^as losing time m going to 
Aspendus, and to paralyse their action and not stiengthen cither of 
them by his alliance. F or if he had chosen to finish the Avar, finished 
It might have been once for all, as any one may see ^ The 
Athenians at Samos now proposed to sail stiaight to Athens and 
destroy the Four Hundred. The proposal shows how muchihe fleet 
despised the Peloponnesian navy, which, under its incompetent 
admiral Astyochus, had been spending the summer in doing nothing. 
But to* leave Samos would have been madness, and Alcibia.dn s saved 
them fiom the blunder of sacrificing Ionia and the Plellcspont. 
Negotiations were begun with the oligarchs at Athens, and Alci- 
biades expressed himself satisfied with the Assembly of Five 
Thousand, but insisted that the Four ITundred should be abolished. 

As a matter of fact the overtures from Samos were welcome to 
the majority of the Four Hundred, who were dissatisfied with their 
colleagues and their own position. The nature of an oligarchy 
which supplants a democracy w^as beginning to show itself ‘^The 
instant an oligarchy is established,” says Thucydides, ‘‘the pio- 
moteis of it disdain meie equality, and everybody thinks that he 
ought to be far above eA’-erybody else. Whereas in a democi*acy, 
when an election is made, a man is less disappointed at a failuie 
because he has not been competing Avith his equals.”^ Moreover, the 


^ Jowett 
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Four Handled ucie at tiist professedly establibhed as meidy a tenv 
poiaiy government, pieliminaiy to the establishment of a polity vhich 
vould be less an oligarchy than a qualified demociacy. Such a polity 
was the ideal of Theiamcnes, and he was impatient to constitute it 
Thus there was a c]ea\age in the Foui Hundied, the extieme 
ohgaichs on one side, led b\ Antiphon and Phrynichus, the modeiate 
lefoimeis on the other, led by Theiamenes While the model ates 
had the support of the a? my at Samos behind them, the extreme 
paity looked to the enemy for support and sent en\oys to Sparta foi 
the pm pose of concluding a peace In the meantiine they foitified 
Eetionca, the mole which foimed the noithein side of the entiance 
to the Gieat Haibour of Piraeus. The object was to command the 
entrance so as to be able eithei to admit the Lacedaemonians or to 
exclude the fleet of Samos. 

When the envois returned from Spaita without having Afovemeni 

terms, and w'hen a Peloponnesian squadron wns seen m the Saionic 
gulf, the movement against the ohgaichs took shape. Phrynichus was 
slain by foreign assassins m the market-place The sokheis who were 
employed in building the foit at Eetionea weie instigated by Tlieia- 
menes to declare against the oligarchy, and, after a gieat tumult 
at the Piiaeus, the w'alls of the foit w^ere pulled down, to the cry of 
‘‘Whoever wishes the Five Thousand, and not the Four Hundred, to 
rule, let him come and help Nobody in the crowd really knew 
whether the Five Thousand existed as an actually constituted body or 
not. When the fort was demolished, an Assembly w^as held in the 
theatre on the slope of Munychia ; the agitation subsided, and peace- 
able negotiations with the Four Hundred ensued. A day was fixed 
for an Assembly m the theatie of Dionysus, to discuss a settlement on 
the basis of the constitution of the Five Thousand. But on the very 
day, just as the Assembly was about to meet, the appearance of a 
Lacedaemonian sqiiadion, wfliich had been hovering about, off the coast 
of Salamis, produced a temporary panic and a geneial rush to the 
Piraeus. It was only a fright, so far as the Piraeus was concerned, but 
there waie other serious dangers ahead, as every one saw. The 
safety of Euboea was threatened, and the Athenians depended cntiiely 
on Euboea, now that they had lost Attica The Lacedaemonian fleet 
— forty-tw’o ships undei A^esandiidas — doubled Sunium and sailed 
to Oropus. The Athenians "sent thiity-six ships under Thymochares 
to Eretna, wEere they waie forced to fight at once and were utleily 


defeated. All Euboea then levolted, except Oreus in the nmth, Revolt of 
which w^as a settlement of Athenian cleruchs. " Eubom 

At no moment peihaps — since the Peisian War — was the situation 
at Athens so alarming. She had no reserve of ships, the army at 
Samos was hostile, Euboea, from which she derived her supplies, was 
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lobt, and there was feud and sedition in the city. It was a moment 
which might ha\e inspired the Lacedaemonians to opeiate with a little 
\igoiu 1')OLh by land and sea Athens could not hav^e lesisteda com- 
bined attack of Agis fiom Decelea and Agesandiiclas at the Ihiacus 
TUic the Lacedaemonians w^ci'e, as Thucydides obseives, very con- 
\cnient enemies, and they let the oppoitunity slip. The battle of 
Eretna struck, however, the hour of doom for the oligarchs An 
Assembly in the Pn>x: deposed the Four Hunched, and voted that 
the goveinracnt should be placed in the hands of a body consisting 
of all those who could furnish themselves wuth aims, which body 
should be called the Five Thousand. Legislatois {noviothetae) were 
appointed to diavv up the details of the constitution, and all pay for 
offices was abolished Most of the ohgaichs escaped to Decelea, 
and one of thembctiayed the foit of Ocnoe on thefiontiei of Boeolia 
to the enemy Two — Antiphon and Ai cheptolemiis — w^ere executed. 

The chief promoter of the new constitution was Tlieiamenes It 
was a constitution such as he had conceived from the beginning, 
though apparently not actually the same as that which had been 
proposed by the Hundred commissioners. Thucydides praises it as 
a constitution in which the lule of the many and the rule of the few 
w'eie faiily tempered. It was the lealisation of the ultimate intentions 
of most of those who had promoted the original resolution It is cer- 
tain that Theramenes, from the very beginning, desired to organise a 
polity, wuth democracy and oligarchy duly mixed , his acquiescence m 
a tempoiary oligarchy w^as a mere matter of necessity ; and the nick- 
name of Colhitrnus—ih^ loose buskin that fits either foot — given to 
him by the oligarchs was not deserved. 

In the meantime the supine Spartan admiral..,Astyqchiis had been 
superseded by Mindarus^ and the Peloponnesian fleet, invited by 
Pharnabazus, sailed for the Hellespont. The Athenian fleet under 
Thrasybuliis and Thrasyllus followed, and forced them to fight in the 
stiaits. The Athenians, with seventy-six ships, w^ere extended along 
the shore of the Chersonese, and the object of the Peloponnesians, 
who had ten moie ships, w^as to outflank and so prevent the enemy 
fiom sailing out of the straits, and at the same time to press their 
centre in upon the land. The Athenians, to thwart this intention, 
extended their own light wing, and in doing so w^eakened the whole 
line. The Peloponnesians w^ere victorious on the centre, but 
Thrasybulus, who was on the right wing, took advantage of their dis- 
order in the moment of victory and threw them into panic. The 
engagement on the Athenian left was round the Cape of 
Cynossema, out of sight of the rest of the battle, and resulted after 
hard fighting in the repulse of the Peloponnesians. This victory 
heartened the Athenians ; it was followed immediately by the 
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rec(ne]y of Cy/icus, which had revolted. Mindams had to send foi 
the scjuadion which lay 111 the waters of Euboea ; but only a lemnant 
leached him the rest of the ships weie lost in a storm off Mt 
Athos Anothei Athenian success at Abydus closed the nulitaiy 
opeiations of the year Tissapheincs was ill satisfied with the 
success of Athens, and when Alcibiadcs paid him a Msit at Saidis 
during the wunter, he ai rested him But Alcibiades made his 
eseape 

The Peloponnesians w^ere now^ vigorously supported b\ Phaina- 
ba^us, who w’as a far more valuable and tiustw'orthy ally than 
Tissaphenies In the spring Mmdaius laid siege to C>zicus, tm(X >]f 
the satrap supported him with an army The Athenian fleet of 
eighty-siK ships succeeded in passing the Hellespont unseen, and m 
three divisions, under Alcibiades, Theramenes, and Thiasybulus, took 
JMindaius by surprise. After a haid-fought battle both by land and 
sea, the Athenians w'Cie entirely victorious, iVImdauis wcas slain, and 
about sixty tin ernes weie taken 01 sunk This annihilated the 
Peloponnesian navy. A laconic despatch, announcing the defeat to 
the Spartan ephois, w^as intercepted by the Athenians. Our success 
IS over; Mindaius is slam; the men are staiwing ; w^e know' not 
w'hat to do ” Sparta immediately made proposals of peace to 
Athens on the basis of the status quo. It w'ould have been wise of 
Athens to accept the offer, and obtain relief from the piessuie of 
the garrison at Deceiea. But there is no doubt that the feeling in 
the navy w^as enliiely against a peace w*hich did not include the 
restoiation of the pow’er of Athens m the Aegean and Asia Minor ; 
and the victory of Cyzicus seemed to assure the promise of its speedy 
recovery, notwithstanding the purse of Pharnabazus. The Spaitan 
o\eitures w'ere rejected 

The victoiy of Cyzicus led to a restoiation of the unity of the I^estof^a- 
Athenian state, wdiich for a year had been divided into tw'o 
centred m Athens and Samos. The democratic paity at Athens, 
encouraged by the success of the thoroug-hly democratic navy, were 
able to upset the polity of Theiamenes and restore the democracy 
with the unlimited franchise and the Cieisthenic Council of Five 
Hundred. The most px'ominent of the leaders of this movement 
was Cleophon the lyicmaker, a man of the same class as Hyperbolus 
and Cleon, and endow’ed with the same order of talent. Like 
Cleon he was a strong imperialist, and he was now’' the mouthpiece 
of the prevailing sentiment for w'ar. His flnancial ability seems to 
have been no less remarkable than that of Cleon. The remimeia- 
tion of offices, wdiich was an essential part of the Athenian democracy, 
was revived as a matter of course ; but Cleophon instituted a new' 
payment, for wfliich his name w'as best remembered by posterity. Diohelia, 
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This -vxas the ‘‘Two-obol payment^’ Though x\e know that it was 
intiocluced by Cleophon, it is not lecoided foi what purpose it was 
paid 01 x\ho leceued it Some have supposed that it was simply 
the wage of the judges, — that the old fee of thiee obols was icvived 
in the 1 educed form of two obols But this can hardly be the case. 
The two-obol payment is mentioned m a mannei wdiich implies that 
it was something completely novel. The piobabihty is that it w^as a 
disbursement intended to relieve the terrible prcssuie of the pio- 
tiacted war upon the poor citizens wdiose means of livelihood w^as 
1 educed 01 cut off by the presence of the enemy in Attica ; and we 
may guess that the pension of tw'o obols a day w^as paid to all wdio 
wcie not in the leceipt of othei public money for their services in the 
field, on shipboaid, 01 in the law^ couits To give employment to 
the indigent by public woiks w^as another part of the policy of 
Cleophon, wdio herein followed the example of Pericles In the first 
years of this statesman’s influence the building' of a new temple of 
Athena on the Acropolis w'as brought to a completion. It rose close 
to the 1101 th cliff, on the place of the oldest of all the temples on her 
hill, the house wdiich fiom the beginning she shared wath Eiechtheus 
Fie sliared the new temple too, — or the old temple, as it might ivell 
be called, since, though younger than the Parthenon, it stood on the 
elder site and held the ancient wmoden statue of the goddess and 
sheltered those two significant emblems, her own olive and her 
rival’s salt-spimg Athena now' possessed two noble mansions But 
the new^er building* on the older site w'as burned down by chance 
about two years after its completion, and was not rebuilt foi some 
time, so that the rums of the temple which still stand are not, 
stone for stone, a memorial of the days of Cleophon. But it is w^ell 
to remember that it was in years of sore need that 

® the graceful Ionic temple wuth the Porch of the 
Maidens was built in its first shape. 

The years following the rejection of the Spartan 
overtures were marked by operations in the Pi opontis 
and its neighbourhood. The Athenians, under the 
able and strenuous leadeiship of Alci blades, slowly 
Pig 1^3 —Com giound. Thasos and Sel3TObiia were won 

of Colophon, back. At Chrysopohs a toll station was established 
fifth century at wdrich ships coming from the Euxine had to pay 
(o b ^ e r s e). one-tenth of the value of theii freight. Then Chalcedon 
wreathed with besieged and made Inbutary ; and finally Byzan- 

bay tium W'as stamped into capitulation, so that Athens 

once more completely commanded the Bosphoius. 
Meanw'hile Pharnabazus had made an arrangement to conduct 
Athenian envoys to Susa for the purpose of coming to terms with 
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the Gicat King. Nearer home, Athens lost Nisaea to the Megarians , 
and Pylus was at length lecoveied by Spaita 

As the distinctive featuie of the last eight years of the Pelo- 
ponnesian Wai was the combination between Peisia and Sparta, we 
may duidc this peiiod into three pans, accoiding to the nature of 
the Pei Sian co-opeiation During the first tw^o years it is the satiap 
Tissapheines w'ho supports the Peloponnesian opeiations, and Athens 
loses nearly all Ionia. Then the satrap Phainabazus takes the place 
of Tissapheines as the active ally of the Peloponnesians ; the militaiy 
operations aic chiefly in the Hellespont; and Athens giadually 
rccoveis many of her losses. But the aftairs of the w’est had begun 
to engage the attention of the Great King, Dai ins, who, aware that 
the jealousy of the two satiaps hmdeis an 
effectne policy, sends down his younger son 
Cyius to take the place of Tissapheines at 
vSardis, wadi jurisdiction over Cappadocia, 

Phiygia, and Lydia The government of 
Tissaphernes is confined to Cana The arrival 
of Cyrus on the scene marks a new' turning- 
point in the progress of the w'ai. 

It w'as a strange sight to see the common 
enemy of Hellas ranged along wuth the victors 
of Plataea against the victors of Salamis. 

It W'as a shock to men of Panheliemc feeling, 
and it was fitting that at the great Panheliemc gathering at Olympia 
a voice of protest should be laised. Men of western Hellas bey'ond 
the sea could look wflth a calmer view^ on the politics of the east, 
and It was a man of western Hellas, the Leontine Goigias himself, 
who lifted up an eloquent voice against the wooing of Persian favour 
by Greek states. “Rather,” he said, “go to war against Persia.” 
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Sect. 9. Downfall of the Athenian Empire 

Pnnee Cyius w'as zealous; but his zeal to intervene actively 
and fuimsli pay to the Peloponnesian seamen might have been of 
little use, w'ere it not for the simultaneous appointment of a new 
Spaitan admiral, w'ho possessed distinguished ability and inordinate, 
ambition. This w'as Lysander, wflio was destined to bring the long 
war to Its close He gamed the confidence of his seamen by his 
caie for then interests, and he w’on much influence over Cyius by 
being absolutely proof against the temptation of bribes, — a quality at 
\vhich an oiiental greatly maiwelled. In prosecuting the aims of his 
ambition Lysander was perfectly unsciiq^ulous, and be w'as a skilful 
diplomatist as w'cll as an able geneial. 
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While Cyiiis and Lysandcr weie negoliatmgj Alcibiades, after an 
id Arhtn<i, eight ^eais, had letuined to his native city. He had been 

<^'iccted stiategos, and had leceived an enthusiastic welcome. Time 
had, in some measuie, dulled the sense of the teinble injuiies which 
he had indicted on his countiy, and his shaie in the recent lecoveiy of 
the Hellespontine cities had jsaitly at least atoned But it was rather 
hope for future benefits than forgiveness foi past wrongs that moved 
the Athenians to let bygones be bygones They trusted in his 
capacity as a geneial, and they thought that by his diplomatic skill 
they might still be able to come to terms with Persia So a decree 
was passed, giving him full powders foi the conduct of the w^ar, and he 
was solemnly freed fiom the emse wdnch lested upon him as profancr 
of the Elcusinian iites He had an opportunity of making his peace 
with the du unties of Eieusis. E\er since the occupation of Decclea, 
w'hich he had done so much to bring about, the annual procession 
fiom Athens along the Sacred Way to the Elcusinian shrine had 
been suspended, and the mystic lacchus had been conveyed by sea. 
[September,) Under the auspices of Alcibiades, wdio protected the procession by an 
escoit of troops, the solemnity was once more celebrated in the 
usual A\ay. It is possible that, if he had been bold enough to seize 
the opportunity of this tide of popularity, he might have established 
a t5iannyat Athens; but he probably thought that such a ventuie 
would baldly be safe until he achieved further military or diplo- 
matic successes. The opportunity w'as lost and did not lecur. A 
slight incident completely changed the current of feeling m Athens. 
Dattkof An Athenian fleet was at Notion, keeping guard on Ephesus, and 
XvtioH, Lysander succeeded in defeating it and capturing fifteen ships. 

Though Alcibiades was not present at the battle, he was responsible, 
and lost his prestige at Athens, wdiere the tidings of a decisive 
victoiy w'as confidently expected New^ geiieials weie appointed 
immediately, and Alcibiades withdrew to a castle on the Hellespont 
which he had provuded for himself as a refuge in case of need. 
Conon succeeded him in the chief command of the navy 

The Peloponnesians during the following winter organised a fleet 
of greater strength than they had had for many yeais — 140 ships , 
but Lysander had to make place for a new admiial, Calhcratidas. 
The Peloponnesians at first earned all before them The fort of 
Deiphinion m Chios, and the towm of Methymna in Lesbos w^cre 
taken ; Conon, \Uio had only seventy ships, was forced into a battle 
outside Ylytilene and lost thii ty triremes m the action. The re- 
mainder w^ere blockaded m the harbour of Mylilene. The situation 
was critical, and Athens did not undeirate the danger. The gold and 
silver dedications in the temples of the Acropolis were melted to 
defray the costs of a new^ armament ; freedom was promised to 
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slaves, citizership to lesident aliens, foi their seuitCb in the 
emei^ency , and at the end of a month Athens and hci alhes seni 
a tieet of 150 tiiiemcs to rehe\e Ahtilcne Calhriatidas, uho had 
now 170 shi])s, left 50 to maintain the blockade and sailed with 
the lest to meet the foe. A great battle was fought neai tlie islets RittL of 
of the Argmusae, south of Lesbos, and the Athenians wcie victoiioii'^. 

Seventy Spartan ships were sunk 01 taken, and Calhcralidas wah‘^‘^'^^ '' 
slain An untimely noith wind hindered the victois fioin icsruing 
the crew^s of then wnecked ships, as well as fiom sailing to !\htilene 
to destroy the lest of the hostile fleet. 

The success had not been w'on without a ceitain saciihce , twenty- T}iai of 
five ships had been lost with their ciew’s. It was belie\ed that many 
of the men, floating about on the wneckage, might ha\e been saved 
if the officeis had taken propei measuies. The commandcis weie 
blamed, the matter was taken up by politicians at Athens, the 
geneials w^ere suspended from their office and summoned to lendei 
an account of then conduct. They shifted the blame on the 
tnerarchs ; and the trieraichs, one of wLom was Theiaincnes, in 
order to shield themselves, accused the generals of not ha\ing 
issued the oideis for rescue until the high wand made the execution 
impossible. We are not in a position to judge the question ; for the 
decision must entirely depend on the details of the situation, and as 
to the details we have no certainty. It is not clear, for instance, 
whethei the stoim was sufficiently violent to prevent any attempt 
at a rescue The presumption is, however, that the Athenian people 
w^ere right m the conviction that there had been ciiminal neglig-ence 
somewlieie, and the natuial emotion of indignation w'hich they felt 
betrayed them into committing a crime themselves The question 
was judged by the Assembly, and not by the ordinaiy courts. Two 
sittings were held, and the eight geneials who had been piescnt at 
Argnnusae were condemned to death and confiscation of pioperty. 

Six, including Thrasyllus and Pei ides, son of the great statesman, 
weie executed ; the other two had piudeiitly kept out of the Avay 
Whatever wxie the rights of the case, the penalty was unduly 
seveie; but the worst feature of the proceedings was that the 
Assembly violated a lecognised usage ^ of the city by pronouncing 
sentence on all the accused together, instead of judging the case 
of each separately. Formally illegal indeed it w^as not; for the 
supporters of the generals had not the courage to apply the Graf/ic 
Parmtomoii. Protests had no effect on the excited multitude, thiisty 
for vengeance. It w^as an interesting incident that the philosopher 
Socrates, who happened on the fatal day to be one of the prytaneis, 


^ The principle was formulated in the Psepliism of Cannuntis 
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objected to putting the motion. All constitutions, democia.cy like 
oligcLiib} and monaichy. ha\e theii oun dangeis and injustices ; this 
epihode iliubiiatcs the giatest kind of injustice AAhich a piimaiy 
Asbcmbl}) swayed by a sudden cuiient of Molent feeling and un- 
checked b\ any lesponsibiliiy, sometimes commits,- — and lepents 

The Mctory of Aigmusae lestored to the Athenians the command 
of the eastern Aegean, and induced the Lacedacniomans to lepeat 
the same piopositions of peace ^\hich they had made foui years ago 
after the battle of Cyzicus ; namely, that Decelea should be evacuated 
and that otheiwise each paity should lemain just as it was Thiough 
the influence of the demagogue Cleoplion, uho is said to have come 
into the Assembly drunk, the ofter was rejected Nothing was left 
foi the Spaitans but to reoiganise their fleet. Eteonicus had gatheied 
together the icmnants of the ships and gone to Chios, but he was 
unable to pay the seamen, who w’eie forced to woik as labouieis on 
the flelds of Chian farmeis. In the wanter this means of suppoit 
failed, and threatened by staivation, they foimed a conspiracy to 
pillage the town of Chios. The conspirators agieeci to wear a stiaw 
in order to lecogmse one another. Eteonicus discovered the plot, 
but there w^ere so many straw^-bearei s that he shiank from an open 
conflict, and devised a stratagem. Walking thiough the streets of 
Chios, attended by fifteen armed men, he met a man who suffered 
from ophthalmia, coming out of a suigeon’s house, and seeing that 
he wore a straiv, ordered him to be put to death. A crowd gathered 
and demanded ivhy the man was put to death ; the reply was, “ Be- 
cause he wore a straw.” When the news spread, every strawHiearer 
was so frightened that he threw his straw away. The Chians then 
consented to supply a month’s pay for the men, who were immedi- 
ately embaiked 

This incident show’s that money had ceased to flow m from 
Pex’bia. It w’as generally felt that if fuither Persian co-opeiation w'as 
to be secured and the Peloponnesian cause to be restored, the com- 
mand of the fleet must again be entrusted to Lysander. But there 
•was a law at Sparta that no man could be iiavarch a second time. 
On this occasion the law ivas evaded by sending Lysander out as 
secietaiy, but on the understanding that the actual command lay 
W’ith him and not with the nominal admiral. Lysander visited C3nus 
at Sardis, asserted his old influence over him, and obtained the money 
he lequired. With the help of organised parties in the various 
cities, he soon fitted out a fleet. An unlooked-for event gave him 
still greater power and prestige. King Darius w^as very ill, his 
death was expected, and Cyrus was called to his bedside. Dining 
his absence, C^u'us entrusted to his friend Lysander the administra- 
tion of his satrapy, and the tribute. He knew that money was no 
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temptation to this exceptional Spartan, and he feaiecl to tiust such 
powei to a Pei Sian noble 

With these icsonices behind him, Lysander speedily pi o\ ed lus 
ability Athicked at Ephesus by the Athenian fleet undei Conon, he 
declined battle; then, when the enemy had dispeised, he sailed 
foith, fiibt to Rhodes, and then across the Aegean to the coast of 
Attica, ^\hele he had a consultation \Mth Agis. Rcciossing the 
Aegean, he made for the Hellespont and laid siege to Lampsacus 
The Athenian fleet of 180 ships leumted and followed him thither 
Lampsacus had been taken befoie they reached Sestos, but they 
determined now to foice him to accept the battle which he had 
refused at Ephesus, and with this \iew proceeded along the coast 
till they leached Aegospotami, ‘‘Goats liters,” an open beach Vutotv of 
without harbourage, over against Lampsacus It was a bad position, 
as all the provisions had to be fetched fiom Sestos at a distance 
about two miles, w^hile the Peloponnesian fleet was in an excellent 
harbour with a well - supplied town behind. Sailing across the mmmer, 
strait, the Athenians found the enemy drawn up foi battle but 4^5 ^ h 
under oiders not to mov^e until they weie attacked, and m such a 
strong position that an attack would have been unwise They were 
obliged to return to Aegospotami. For four days the same thing 
befell. Each day the Athenian fleet sailed acioss the stiait and 
endeavoured to lure L^'-sander into an engagement ; each day its 
efforts w^eie fruitless. From his castle in the neighbourhood 
Alcibiades desciied the dangerous position of the Athenians, and 
riding* over to Aegospotami earnestly counselled the generals to 
move to Sestos Flis sound advuce was received v\ith coldness, 
perhaps with insult. When the fleet returned fiom its daily cruise 
to Lampsacus, the seamen used to disembark and scatter on the 
shore. On the fifth day Lysander sent scout ships which, as soon 
as the Athenian crews had gone ashore for their meal, were to flash 
a bright shield as a signal. When the signal was given, the whole 
Peloponnesian sepadron, consisting of about 200 galleys, row^ed 
rapidly across the strait and found the Athenian fleet defenceless 
There was no battle, no resistance.^ Twenty ships, which were in a 
condition to fight, escaped ; the remaining 160 were captnied at 
once. It was generally believed that there was treacheiy among 
the generals, and it is possible that Adeimantus, who was^- taken " 
prisoner and spared, had been biibecl ~] 5 y '“LyBander Ail the 
Athenians who weie taken, to the number of three or four thousand, 
were put to death. The chief commander Conon, who was not 
among the unready, succeeded in getting away. Greek ships usually 
unshipped their sails when they pi epared for a naval battle, and the 
sails of the Peloponnesian triremes had been deposited at Cape 
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Abarnis, near Lamjisacus Infoimed of this, Conon boldly shot 
acioss to Abainis, bevcfl the sails, and so depiived Lysandcr of the 
IHnvei of .in effectn e pin suit It Mould ha\e been madness foi the 
lesponsible commander to return to Athens with the tidinys of 
such a teiiible disaster, and Conon, sending home twehe of the 
twenty tiiremes which had escaped, sailed himself with the icst to 
the piotection of Evagoias, the king of Salamis in Cypuis Nevei 
was a decisive \ictoiy gamed with such small sacrifice as that which 
Lysandei gamed at Aegospotami. 

The tidings of rum reached the Piiaeus at night, and '^011 
that night not a man slept.” The city remembered the cuicl 
nieasuie which it had once and again meted out to otheis, as to 
Melos and Scione, and shuddeied at the thought that even such 
measuie might now be meted out to itself. It w^as haul foi the 
Athenians to lealise that at one blow^ their sea-povvei w^as annihilated, 
and they had now' to make preparations for sustaining a siege But 
the blockade w'as defeiied by the policy of Lysander. He did not 
intend to attack Athens but to starve it into suiiendei, and wuth this 
view^ he diove all the Athenian cleruchs whom he found in the 
islands to Athens, m order to swell the starving population Having 
completed the subjugation of the Athenian empire in the Hellespont 
and Thrace, and oidered affairs in those legions, Lysander sailed at 
length into the Saionic gulf with 150 ships, occupied Aegina, and 
blockaded the Piraeus At the same time the Spaitan king Paiis> 
amas entered Attica, and, joining forces with Agis, encamped m the 
Academe, west of the city. But the w^alls w^eie too stiong to attack, 
and at the beg-innmg of winter the army withdrew^, while the fleet 
lemained near the Piraeus. As provisions began to fail, the 
Athenians made a proposal of peace, offering to resign their empire 
and become allies of Lacedaemon. The envoys Avere turned back 
at Sellasia; they would not be leceived by the ephois unless they 
brought more acceptable teims; and it w^as intimated that the 
demolition of the Long Walls for a length of ten stacles was an indis- 
pensable condition of peace. It was folly to resist, yet the Athenians 
resisted. The demagogue Cleophon, who had twice hindered the 
conclusion of peace when it might have been made with honour, first 
after Cyzicus, then after Argmusae, now hindered it again when it 
could be made only wfitli humiliation. An absurd decree was passed 
that no one should ever propose to accept such teims. But the 
danger w’as that such obstinacy w'ould drive the enemy into insisting 
on an unconditional suriendei ; for the situation was hopeless. 
Theramenes undertook to visit Lysandcr and endeavour to obtain 
more favourable conditions, or at all events to discover how matteis 
lay. His real obj'ect was to gain time and let the people come to 
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their senses. He lemained thiee months nith Lysandei, and when Athene 
he letuined to Athens, he found the citizens piepaied to submit on 
any teims whatever. People were dymy of famine, and the reaction 
of feehny had been marked b) the cvceution of Cleophon, who wab 
condemned on the chaigc of evadmy miiitaiy sen ice Theianienes 
was sent to Spaita with full pow'eis It is inteiestmg to find that 
duimj^ these anxious months a deciee was passed recalling to Athens 
an illustrious citizen, wdio had been found wanting as a gencial. 
but whose genius was to make immortal the wai now^ drawing to 
Its close~the histoiian Thucydides 

An assembly of the Peloponnesian allies w^as called together at 
vSparta to deteimine how' they should deal w ith the fallen foe The 
general sentiment w'as that no mercy should be showm ; th<it Athens 
should be utteily destro^^ed and the wLole people sold into slaveiy 
But Spaita never felt the same bitterness tow^ards xAthens as that 
which animated Corinth and Thebes , she w’as neithei a neighbmu 
nor a commeicial rival The destiuction of Athens might have been 
politically piofitable, but Spaita, wnth all her faults, could on occasion 
rise to nobler view^s. She resolutely rejected the baibarous pioposal 
of the Confedeiacy , she w^ould not blot out a Greek city wdiich had 
done such noble services to Gieece against the Peisian invader. 

That was more than two generations ago, but it w^as not to be 
foi gotten ; Athens was saved by her past. The terms of the Peace ComhUofn 
were the Long Walls and foitifications of the Piraeus w^ere to be of Peace 
destioyed ; the Athenians lost all their foreign possessions, but 
remained independent, confined to Attica and Salamis ; their wdiole * 
fleet w'as forfeited ; all exiles w'ere allowed to return ; Athens became 
the ally of Spaita, pledged to follow hei leadership. 'When the 
teims were latified, Lysander sailed into the Piiaeus. The demoli- 404 
tion of the Long Walls immediately began. The Athenians and 
their conquerors together pulled them dowm to the music of flute- 
players ; and the jubilant allies thought that freedom had at length 
dawmed for the Greeks. Lysander permitted Athens to retain twehe 
triremes, and, having inaugurated the destmetion of the fortifications, 
sailed off to reduce Samos. 

It is not to be supposed that all Athenians w^eie dejected and 
wTctched at the terrible humiliation which had befallen then native 
city. Theie w’ere numerous exiles wLo owed their return to her 
calamity ; and the e.xtieme oiigaicliic paity rejoiced in the foieign 
occupation, regarding it as an opportunity foi the subveision 
of the democracy and the re-estabhshment of a constitution like that 
which had been tried after the Sicilian expedition Theiamenes 
looked forward to making a new^ attempt to introduce his favourite 
polity. Of the exiles, the most piominent and determined w'as 
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Cntids, son of Cdllaebclirus, and a member of the &ame family as the 
ian”i\ei Solon He Wds a man of many paits, a pupil of Goig-ias 
and a roinpanum of Socrates, an oiatoi, a poet, and a jihilosopher 
A combination nas foimed bet^^een the exiles and the home 
ohgaichs ; a common plan of action was organised ; and the chief 
Jii^tituiion dcmociatic leadcis weie piesently seized and impiisoned. The mter- 
' vcntioii of Lysandei was then invoked foi the establishing of a new 
h)* ihi constitution, and awed by his piesence, the Assembly passed 
p^ephum of^ nieasuic proposed by Diacontides, that a body of Thiity 
Dnuon- sboLild be nominated, for the purpose of di awing up laws and 
//A’s managing public afifaiis until the code should be completed The 
^ ' tdigaichs did not take the tiouble to lepeal the law wdnch would 
expose the proposer of the measuic to prosecution by the Graphe 
Paianomon , they felt suie of their powei. Critias, Theramenes, 
and Diacontides were among the Thiity who were appointed 
Sitspecie^ The ruin of the power of Athens had fallen out to the advantage 
oligaich- of the oligarchical party, and it has even been suspected that the 
^tninmes ^bgaichs had for many years past deliberately planned to place the 
* City at the meicy of the enemy, foi the ulteiior purpose of destioying- 
the democracy The part played by Theramenes m the condemna- 


tion of the geneials who had the mdiscietion to win Arginiisae, the 
paits he subsequently played m negotiating the Peace and m estab- 
lishing the oligarchy, the serious suspicions of treacheiy m connexion 
wuth the disaster of Aegospotami, have especially suggested this 
conjecture. The attempt of the Four Hundred on a previous 
occasion to come to terms wnth Sparta may be taken into account, 
and the comparatively lenient terms imposed on Athens might seem 
to point in the same direction. One thing seems certain. The 


oligarchic party had been distinctly aiming at peace, and the 
lepeated opposition of Cleophon (impolitic, as we have seen) 
indicates that he suspected ohgaichical designs. It must also be 
admitted that the conduct of the Athenians in fixing their station at 
Aegospotami, and delivering themselves to the foe like sheep led to 
the altai, argues a measuie of folly wdiich seems almost incredible, if 
there w^ere not tieachery behind ; and the suspicion is confirmed by 
the clemency showm to Adeimantus. It must, how^ever, be acknow^- 
ledged that it is hard to understand how the tieason could have been 


effectually earned out without the connivance of Conon, the com- 
mander-in-chief ; yet no suspicion seems to have been attached to 
him. The wdiole problem of the oligarchic intrigues of the last eight 
years of the war remains wrapped in far greater mystery than the 
mutilation of the Hermae. 
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SiLCi' JO RuLii: OF THE Thirty and Restoration 01 iiik 
D f:\iocracy 

The piupose for which the Thirty had been appointed was to A/Ar of the 
flame a new constitution ; their po\\eis, as a goveining body, ueic TA/z/r, 
only to last until they had completed their legislate e \\nik. 1,^03^ 

moie part of them, however, with Cntias, who was the master spint, 
had no serious thoughts of constructing a constitution , they icgarded 
this as merely a pzetext foi getting into power; and their onh' object 
was to letain the powder in their own hands, establishing a simple 
oligarchy In this, howcvei, they weie not absolutely unanimous. 

One of them at least, Theramenes, had no taste foi pure oligaichy, 
but w^as still genuinely intent on flaming a polity, tempered of both 
oligaichic and demociatic elements This dissension in the views of 
the tw^o ablest men, Ciitias and Theramenes, soon led to fatal dis- 
union. 

The hist measuies of the Thiity w’ere, however, carried out with Fu^i 
coidial unanimity. A Council of Five Hundred, consisting of strong 
supporters of ohgaichy, w^as appointed, and invested wnth the judicial 
functions which had before belonged to the people. A bod}^ of 
Eleven, iindei the command of Satyrus, a violent, unscrupulous man, 
w^as appointed for police duties ; and the guaid of the Piraeus was 
committed to a body of Ten. The chief democrats, wdio on the fall 
of Athens had opposed the establishment of an oligarchy, w^eie then 
seized, tried by the Council, and condemned to death foi conspiracy. 

So far theie was unanimity; but at this point Theiamenes w’oiild 
have stopped At such times, moderate counsels have small chance 
of wnnnmg, lang-ed beside the extreme policies of resolute men like 
CiTtias, wdio had come back in a bitter and revengeful spirit against 
democracy, relentlessly resolved to exeicise an absolute despotism 
and expunge all elements of popular opposition. A polity on the 
broad basis which Theramenes desired w^as as obnoxious to Cntias as 
the old democracy ; into which, he w^as convinced, it w’ould soon 
deviate. He and his colleagues w'cre therefoie afraid of all 
prominent citizens of model ate view^s, wdi ether demociatic or 
ohgaichic, wdio w^ere aw^aiting wTth impatience the constitution w^hich 
the Thirty had been appointed to prepare, — the men on whom the 
polity of Theramenes, if it came into existence, w^ould mainly rest. 

The Thiity had announced as part of their programme that they 
would purge the city of wuong-doers. They put to death a number 
of men of bad character, including some notorious informeis ; but 
they presently proceeded to execute, with or without trial, not only 
prominent democrats, but also men of oligarchical views wdio, though 
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iinfiieiidly to clemociacy, weie albo unfriendly to injustice and 
illegality Among the lattci victims vas Niccratus, the son of Nicias 
To the motues of feai and re\cnge was soon added the appetite for 
plundci , and some men weie executed because the> weic iich, 
while many ded, happy to escape wnth their Ines E\en metics, 
w’ho had little to do wath politics, \vere despoiled ; thus the speech- 
waitci Lysias and his brother l-'oleniarchus, who kept a luciativc 
maiuifactoiy of shields, w^eie ariested, and while Lysias succeeded 
in making his escape, Polemarchus was put to death And wdnk 
many Athenians w^eie removed by hemlock or driven into banish- 
ment, otheis w^eic recjuiied to assist m the revolting service of 
aiiesting fellow^-citizens, in older that they might thereby become 
accomplices in the guilt of the government. Thus the philosopher 
Sociates and foui otheis were commanded with severe threats to ariest 
an honest citizen, Leon of Salamis Socrates refused wnthoiit hesitation 
to do the bidding of the tyrants , the otheis were not so biave. Yet 
Sociates w'as not punished for his defiance ; and this immunity w'as 
pel haps due to some feeling of piety in the heart of Ciitias, who had 
been one of his pupil-companions ; a feeling which might be safely 
indulged, as the philosopher was neither wealthy nor popular. 

To these judicial murders and this organised system of plundering, 
Theiamenes was umeservedly opposed. The majority of the Council 
shared his disapprobation \ and he w^ould have been able to establish 
a moderate constitution, but for the ability and strength of Cntias. 
His representations, indeed, induced the Thirty to broaden the basis 
on which their power lested by creating a body of 3000 citizens, wdio 
had the prnilege of bearing arms and the right of being tried by the 
Council. All outside that body were liable to be condemned to death 
by sentence of the Thirty, without a tiial. The body of 3000 had 
practically no political rights, and were chosen so far as possible from 
known paitisans of the government, the staunchest of whom wme 
the thousand knights. This measuie naturally did not satisfy 
Theramenes , his suggestions had, in fact, been used with a puiposc 
very diffeient from his, — to secure, not to alter, the g'overnnient. 

In the meantime the exiles whom the oligarchy had drnnn from 
Athens w^ei'e not idle. They had found refuge m those neighbouring 
states — Coiinth, Megaia, and Thebes — which had been bitter foes of 
Athens, but weie now" undergoing a considerable change of feeling. 
Dissatisfaction with the high-handed proceedings of Sparta, wdio 
would not give them a shai*e in the spoils of the war, had disposed 
them to look wnth more favour on their fallen enemy, and to feel 
disgust at the proceedings of the Thirty, w»ho w-ere under the aegis of 
Lysancler, They w'ere therefore not only ready to grant hospitality 
to Athenian exiles, but to lend some help towaids delivering their 
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city fiom the oppression of the tyiants. The first step was made 
fiom Thebes. Thras}bulus and Anytus, with a band of sc\enty 
cxiles, seized the Attic foitiess of Phyle, in the Paines lange, close 
to the Boeotian fi ontier, and put into a state of defence the stiong ^ 

stone walls, whose* luins aie still theie. The Thirty led out their 
foiccs — their faithful knights and Three Thousand hoplites — and ei/t’ifi/nm 
sat clown to blockade the stronghold. But a timely snowstoim 
bioke up the blockade ; the aimy retired to Athens , and foi the next 
thiee months or more nothing fmthei was done against Thiasy- 77^,,,, 
bulus and the men of Phyle. I’uhii," 

The oligarchs were now in a dangeious position, menaced with- Dcr 404 iv* 

Ja/i 403 



Fig 135 — View of Phjle 


out by an enemy against wdiom their attack had failed, menaced 
within by a strong opposition. They saw that the influence of 
Theiamencs, who w^as thoioughly dissatisfied with then policy, 
w^ould be thrown! into the scale ag^ainsl them, and they resolved to 
get rid of him. Having posted a number of devoted cieatures, of 
armed wdth hidden daggers, near the railing of the council-house, 

Ciitias arose in the assembled Council and denounced Theramenes 
as a traitor and conspirator against the state, — a man wdio could not 
be ti listed an inch, in view’ of those lepeated tergiveisations wdiich had 
w’on him the nickname of the Buskin ” The reply of Theramencs, 
denouncing the impolicy of Critias and his colleagues, is said to ha\ e 
been leceived with applause by most of the Council, wdio leally 
sympathised with him Critias, seeing that he w’oiilcl be acquitted by 
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the Council, lesoited to an extieme measiuc. He stiiick the name of 
Theiamcnes out of the list of the Three Thousand and then along 
\Mth his colleagues condemned him to death, since those who wcie 
not included m the list could not claim the right of trial Theia- 
menes leapt on the sacred Health and appealed foi piotection to the 
Council , but the Council was stupefied with tenoi, and at the 
command of Ciitias the Eleven entcied and dragged the suppliant 
from the altar He was home av\ay to prison; the hemlock was 
immediately admmisteied ; and when he had drunk, he tossed out a 
diop that remained at the bottom of the cup, as banciueteis used to 
do in the game of kottabos, exclaiming, ‘'This chop for the gentle 
Ciitias ^ ” There had perhaps been a dose of truth m the repi caches 
which the gentle Ciitias had huiled at him across the floor of the 
council - chamber Theramenes may have been shifty and un- 
sciLipulous where means and methods were concerned. But in his 
mam object he was perfectly sincere. He was sincere rn desiimg 
to establish a moderate polity which should unite the ineiits of 
both oligarchy and democracy, and avoid their defects. Theie can 
be no question that he w^as honestly interested in trying this political 
expel iment. And the very natuie of this policy involved an appear- 
ance of msinceiity and gave rise to suspicion It led him to oscillate 
between the demociatic and oligarchical parties, seeking to gain 
influence and support m both, with a view to the ultimate realisa- 
tion of his middle plan. And thus the democrats suspected him 
as an ohgaich, the oligarchs distrusted him as a democrat. In 
judging Theramenes, it seems fair to remember that a politician 
who in unsettled times desires to direct the state into a middle course 
between two opposite extremes can haidly avoid oscillation moie or 
less, can rarely escape the imputation of the Buskin. 

After the death of Theramenes, the Thirty succeeded in dis- 
arming, by means of a stratagem, all the citizens who w^ere not 
eni oiled m the list of the Three Thousand, and expelled them fiom 
the city. But with a foe on Attic ground, growing in numbeis every 
day, Cntias and his fellow's felt themselves so insecure, that they 
took the step of sending an embassy to Sparta, to ask for a Lacedae- 
monian ganison. The request w'as granted, and 700 men, under 
Callibuis, were mtioducecl into the aciopolis. The Thirty would 
never have lesorted to this measuie except under the dire pressure 
of necessity ; foi not only was it unpopular, but they had to pay the 
strangers out of their ow’ii chest 

^ All appeal ance of legality seems to have been given to this act A law was 
passed — piesumably on tlie spot — that pei sons who had opposed the Fom 
Handled in ;j.ii B.c., 01 taken pait in destro}mg the fort at Eetionea, should be 
excluded fi oni the constitution. 
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It was peihaps in the fiist da}’3 of the month of May that it was 
icsohcU to make a second attempt to dislodge die democrats fiom 
I’hyle. A baud of the knig-hts and the Spaitan ganison sallied 
forth , but near Achainae they ^\cre suipiised at nij^ht and routed 
uitli great loss by Thrasybulus This incident produced considerable 
alaim at Athens, and the Thirty had leasoii to fear that many of 
then paiLisans wcie waveiing. Deciding to sccuie an eventual 
place of lefuge in case Athens should become un- 
tenable, they seized Eleusis and put about 300 
Eleusmians to death. This measiue had haidly been 
earned out when Thiasybulus descended fiom Phyle f 
and seized the Piraeus. He had now about 1000 
men, but the Piraeus, without foitifications, was not 
an easy place to defend. Pie dievv up his foices on ^ 

the hill of hlunychia, occupying the temples of ' y "p!” 
Aitemis and the Thracian goddess Bendis, which \erse} Pig 
stood at the summit of a steep street; highest of ontoich, pig’s 

all stood the dailers and shngeis, ready to shoot ’D' 

over the heads of the hoplites Thus posted, pegciif/^^EL 

wiih his prophet by his side, Thiasybulus awaited ET3I] 

the attack of the Thiity, who had led down all 
their forces to the Piiaens. A showier of daits descended on their 
heads as they mounted the hill, and, while they wavcied for a 
moment under the missiles, the hoplites rushed down on them, led 
by the prophet, w^ho had foretold his owm death m the battle and 
was the first to perish. Sev’enty of the enemy weie slam; among 
them Critias himself During^ the tiuce which was then giaiited for 
taking- up the dead, the citizens on either side held some conveise 
with one another, and Cleociitus, the herald of the Eleusinian 
Alystae, impressive both by his loud vmice and by his sacied calling, 
addressed the adlieients of the Thirty: Feilovv-citizens, why seek 
ye to slay us ? why do ye force us into exile ? us who never did you 
vvioiig We have shared m the same religious iites and festivals ; 
we have been your schoolfellows and clioii -fellows ; we have fought 
with you by land and sea for freedom. We adjure you, by our 
common gods, abandon the cause of the Thirty, monsteis of iinpiety, 
who for their own gams have slain m eight months more Athenians 
than the Peloponnesians slew in a war of ten years. Belie-ve that we 
have shed as many tears as you for those w’ho have now fallen.” 
This general appeal, and individual appeals in the same tone, at such 
an affecting moment, must have pioduced an effect upon the half- 
hearted soldiers of the Thuty, who had now lost their able and 
violent leader. Theie was dissension and discord not only among 
the Three Thousand and the Council, but among the Thirty them- 
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sches. It was felt that the ^o\ eminent of the Thirty coukl no 
longer be maintained, and that if the oligaichy was to be leseiicd a 
new government must be installed A geneial meeting of the 
Tliiee Thousand deposed the Thiity and instituted in their stead a 
body of Ten, one from each tribe One membei of the Thirty nas 
le-elected as a membei of the new government, but the rest withdiew 
to the lefuge which they had piovided for themselves at Eleiisis. 
The new body of Ten lepiesented the views of those who weie 
genuinely devoted to oligarchy, but disapproved of the extieme policy 
of Critias and his fellow's. They failed to come to terms wath 
Thiasybiilus, who w^as eveiy day leceiving reinforcements both m 
men and arms , the civil w^ar continued : and it soon appealed that 
It w'ould be impossible for Athens to hold out against the democrats 
m the Piraeus without foreign aid 

An embassy w'as accordingly dispatched by the Ten to Sparta; 
and about the same time the remnant of the Thirty at Eleusis sent a 
message on their own account for the same purpose. Both embassies 
represented the democrats at Piraeus as rebels against the powder of 
Spaita The Lacedaemonian government, through the influence of 
Lysander, was induced to intervene in support of the Ten. Lysander 
assembled an aimy at Eleusis, and foity ships were sent under Libys 
to cut off the supplies wdneh the dcmociats receiv'ed by sea. The 
outlook was now' gloomy foi Thrasybiilus and his company ; but they 
w'ere rescued by a disunion within the Lacedaemonian state. The 
influence of Lysander, which had been for the last years supieme, was 
perceptibly declining ; the king Pausanias was his declared opponent ; 
and many others of the governing class weie jealous of his pow'cr, 
vexed at his airogance, perhaps suspicious of his designs. The 
oligarchies wdiich he had created at Athens and m the other cities of 
the Athenian empire had disgraced themselves by misgovernment and 
bloodshed; and the disgiace was reflected upon the fame of their 
creator. Lysander had hardly begun his wmrk when Pausanias per- 
suaded the ephors to entrust to himself the commission of restoring- 
tranquillity at Athens ; and Lysandei had the humiliation of handing 
over to his liv'al the army w'hich he had mustered. A defeat con- 
vinced Thrasybiilus that it w'ould be wise to negotiate ; and on the 
other hand Pausanias deposed the irreconcilable Ten, and caused it 
to be replaced by another Ten of moie modei'ate views. Both jDarties 
then, the city and the Piraeus alike, submitted themselves to Spartan 
intervention, and Sparta, under the auspices of king Pausanias, 
acquitted herself uncommonly W'ell. A commission of fifteen was 
sent from Lacedaemon to assist the king, and a leconciliation w'as 
brought about. The terms were a g-eneral and mutual pardon for all 
past acts ; from which were excepted only the Thirty, the Ten who 
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had held the Piraeus under the Thiity, the Eleven who had earned out 
the judicial inurdeis perpetiated the Thiity, and the Ten uho had 
succeeded the Thirty. All these excepted persons were requiied 
to give an account of their acts if they wished to remain at Athens. 

Eleusis was to form an independent state, and any Athenian who 
chose might migrate to Eleusis within a specified time. 

The evil dream of Athens w\as at last over* a year and half of Sej>fant't,> , 
oligarchical tyianny, and foieign soldiery on the Acropolis. She owed ^ 4^3 
her dehveiance to the energy of Thrasybulus and the discretion of 
Pausanias. Paiisanias displayed his disci etion further by not 
meddling with the reconciled parties in their settlement of the 
constitution. It was decreed, on the motion of Tisameniis, that 
law’givers " should be appointed to revise the constitution, and that 
in the meantime the state should be administered according to the 
laws of Solon and the institutions of Diacon ’’ The union of the tw'o 
names is significant of the conciliation. Provisionally, then, the 
franchise w^as limited to those w’ho belonged to the fiist three Solonian 
classes — those wdio could at least serve as hoplites. It is noteworthy 
that there w’as an idea afloat of making the possession of landed 
property a qualification foi political lights. But it w^as a totally 
unpractical idea. Such a test would have excluded rich men ; it 
would have included many of the fourth class. In the end, no new 
experiment w^as tried The lawgivers restored the old demociacy 
with its unlimited franchise, and Athens entered upon a new stage of 
her career. The amnesty w^as faithfully kept ; the democrats did not {See belozv, 
revenge themselves on the supporters of the oligarchical tyranny. /• 588 j 
But it w^as easier to forgive than forget ; and for many years after the 
reconciliation a distinction w^as drawm, though not officially, yet in the 
ordinary intercourse of life, between the ‘‘men of the city^^ and the 
“men of the Piiaeus” — the men who had fought for freedom and 
those who had fought against it That w^as almost inevitable ; and so 
long as the oligarchs held Eleusis, there might even be some ground 
foi suspecting the loyalty of their old suppoiters. After about two 
years of independent existence, Eleusis was attacked by Athens ; the 
Eleusinian generals were captured and put to death, and the towm 
resumed its old place as part of Attica Hencefoiwvard, for w'ell-nigh 
thiee generations, the Athenian democracy was perfectly secure from 
the danger or fear of an oligarchical revolution. That hideous night- 
mare of the Thirty had established it on a firmer base than ever. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE SPARTAN SUPREMACY AND THE PERSIAN WAR 

Sect i. The Spartan Supremacy 

Sparta Sparta had achieved the task which she had been piessed to under- 
d^aian into take, and had imdei taken somewhat reluctantly, the destmction of 
^an^cmpttc Athenian empire. It was a task which, though not imposed by_. 

the unanimous voice of Gieece, appealed to a most deeply-seated 
sentiment of the Greeks, their love of political independence. The 
Athenian empire had been an outrage on that sentiment, and, apait 
from all calculations of particular interest, the humiliation of the great 
offender must have been regarded, even by those who were not her 
enemies, with an involuntary satisfaction. The avowed aim of Sparta 
throughout had been to restore their liberty to those states which had 
been “ enslaved by Athens, and protect the liberty of those whom 
her ambition threatened. Now that this object was accomplished as 
fully as could be desired, it would have been correct for Sjiarta to 
retire into her old position, leaving the cities which had belonged to 
the Athenian empire to arrange their own affairs, — if her deeds weie 
to be in accordance with her piofessions. The alternative course for 
a state m the position of Sparta was to enter frankly upon the 
Athenian inheritance, and pursue the aims and policy of Athens as an 
imperial powei. Othei states might have adopted this couise with 
advantage both to themselves and Greece ; for Sparta it was im- 
possible. And so when Spaita, unable from the natuie of her 
institutions and the character of her genius to tread m the footsteps 
of her fallen iival, nevertheless resolved to take under her own 
dominion the cities which she had gone forth to deliver from all 
dominion, she not only cynically set aside her high moral professions, 
but entered on a path of ambition which led to calamity for herself 
and distress for Greece The main feature of Greek history foi the 
thirty yeais after Aegospotami is Sparta’s pursuit of a policy of 
aggrandisement beyond the Peloponnesus ; the opposition which this 
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policy calls forth leads both to the re\iAal of Athens as a great powei 
and to the use of Thebes. In the end Sparta is forced to letiie into 
the puiely Peloponnesian position for which her institutions fitted hei 
In the making of those institutions an activity beyond the Pelopon- 
nesus had not been contemplated, and they weie too ligid to be 
adapted to the enlarged spheie of an Aegean dominion Nothing 
short of a complete revolution in the Spartan state could ha\e 
rendeied her essay in empiie a success , but the nariow Spartan 
system w'as too fiimly based m the nairow Spartan chaiactei to suffer 
such a : evolution 

We may wonder how far the general who had placed his country 
m the position of aibitress of Greece appreciated the diAiculty of of s/tuUi 
reconciling the political character of Lacedaemon wnth the lule of an<^'^ ompte 
imperial city. Un-Spartan as he w'as m many respects, Lysandei 
had possibly more enlightened view^s as to the administration of an 
empire than his countiymen A stoiy is told that wdien Callibius, 
the Spaitan harmost of Athens, w’as knocked down by a young athlete 
whom he had insulted, and appealed to Lysander, he w^as told that he 
did not know how' to govern freemen. To deal with freemen abroad 
was what the average Spartan could not do ; and it was such men as 
Callibius that Lysander had to use for the establishment of the 
empire wdiich he had resolved to found. In each of the cities wdnch 
had passed fiom Athenian into Spartan control, a government of ten Dc- 
members was set up, and its authority w^as maintained by a Lacedae- carchm, 
monian luwmost with a Lacedaemonian garrison The cities w'ere 
thus given over to a twofold oppression The foreign governors w^ere { — 
rapacious and were piactically free fiom home control; the native ^ 

oligarchies weie generally tyrannical, and got iid of their political 
opponents by judicial murders , and both decaichs and haimost 
played into each other’s hands. Lysander exeicised wath a high hand 
and without farsightedness the dictatoiship wdiich w^as his for the time 
and might at any hour be taken from him. He w’as solely concerned 
to impose a firm militaiy despotism on the states which had been 
rescued from the Athenian Confederacy. 

It is obvious that the Athenian and Spartan empires had little in Contract 
common. They were, first of all, sharply contrasted thiough the 
fact that the Spartan policy was justified by no public object like 
that to which the Confederacy ow'ed its oiigin And this contrast Sfarran 
was all the more flagiant, considering that aftei the battle of Aegos- empites 
potami there was the same demand for a Panhellenic confederacy, 
wuth the object of protecting the Asiatic Greeks from Persia, as theie 
had been after the battle of Mycale. But so far from connecting her 
supremacy wuth such an object, Spaita had abandoned the Asiatic 
Greeks to the Great King as the price of Persian help. Athens had 
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won l^ei powei as the champion of the eastern (Greeks; Spaita had 
secured her supicmacy by betiaying them In the second place, the 
methods of the two states in exercising their power were totally dif- 
ferent. The grievances against Athens, though real, were mainly of a 
sentimental nature The worst Athens had done was to deprive some 
Confedeiate cities of autonomy ; there were no complaints of tyranny, 
rapine, or oppression But undei the Lacedaemonian supremacy 
men suffered from positive acts of injustice and violence, and might 
seek in vain at Spaita for lediess The spirit of the system which 
Lysandei instituted may be judged fiom the statement that the will 
of any Spaitan citizen was regarded as law m the subject states. 
The statement comes from a fiiend of Lacedaemon 

The position of power which Lysander had attained in the eyes 
of the world, and enjoyed without modeiation, could not fail to excite 
jealousy and appiehension at Sparta itself He held a sort of royal 
court at Samos, and the Samians accorded him divine honoms by 
calling after his name a feast wdiich had hitheito been a feast of Hera. 
He was recalled to Sparta, and he obeyed the summons, bearing a 
letter from the satrap Pharnabazus to justify him. But when it was 
opened, instead of being an encomium, it was found to be a deed of 
accusation ; and Lysander was covered with ridicule as the victim of a 
Persian trick He was permitted to escape from the situation on the 
plea of visiting the temple of Zeus Ammon in the Libyan oasis, in 
accordance with a vow But his work remained Lacedaemon up- 
held her uncongenial militaiy despotism, modifying Lysander’s system 
only so far as not to insist on the maintenance of the decarchies, 
but to permit the cities to substitute other forms of government, under 
the aegis of the harmost. Financially, the empire was so constituted 
as to secure an income of a thousand talents to meet the expenses of 
Sparta m maintaining her system The receipt of such an income 
was a political innovation, and its administration involved money 
transactions of a nature and on a scale which would have been 
severely condemned by “ Lycurgus.’^ The admission into the 
treasury of a large sum of gold and silver which had been brought 
to Sparta by Lysandei was a distinct breach of the Lycurgean dis- 
cipline. Thus, inflexible as the Spartan system was, the necessities 
of empire compelled it to yield at one point, and a point where attack 
IS wont to be especially insidious. 

The supremacy of Sparta lasted' for a generation, though vvith 
intervals m which it was not effective ; and its history for more than 
half of the period is mainly determined by her relations with Persia. 
As it had been through Persia that she won her supremacy, so it 
was through Persia that she lost it, and through Persia that she once 
more regained it. 
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Sect. 2. The Rebellion of C\rus and the JMakch of the 
Tfn Thousvnd 

We now come to an episode which takes us into the domestic Cy}itsand 
histoiy of Persia, out of the limits of Greek gcogiaphy into the heart 
of the Peisian empiie On the death of Danus, bis eldest son 
Aitaxerxes had succeeded to the throne, notv ithstandmg the plots of 
his mother Parysatis, who attempted to secure it for her young ei and 
favourite son Cyrus In these transactions Tissapheines had suppoi ted 
Artaxerxes, and when Cyrus leturned to his satiapy in xAsia jMinoi, 
Tissapheines was set to watch him. Fedse suspicions and '^alumnies 
fiequently lead to the actual perpetration of the crimes which they 
attiibute ; and perhaps if he had not been suspected, Cyrus would 
not have foimed the plan of subveiting his brother and seizing the king- 
ship. But It is fai moie likely that from the hist Cyrus had hoped and 
resolved to succeed to his fathei’s throne. Foi his success he lelied 
largely on an army of Greek mercenaries which he began to enlist. 

The revolutions which had passed over Greek cities in recent yeais, 
both in Asia and Europe, thiew into the militaiy market large 
numbers of strong men eager for employment and pay. They weie 
lecruited for the piince’s service by Clearchns, a Spartan, who had 
held the post of harmost, but had been lepudiated and expelled by 
the ephors when he attempted to make himself tyiant of Byzantium, 
like a new Paiisanias. Moi cover, the Lacedaemonian government, 
which oived much to Cyrus, was induced to support him secretly, and 
sent him — avowedly for another purpose — seven hundred hoplites. 

The army which Cyrus mustered when he set forth on his march to Cyrus 
Susa amounted to 1 00,000 oriental troops, and about 1 3,000 Greeks, 
of which 10,600 were hophtes. 

The purpose of the march was at first carefully concealed from 
the troops, nor was the secret communicated to any of the officers 
except Clearebus. The hill tribes of Pisidia weie often troublesome 
to Persian satraps, and their reduction furnished a convenient pretext. 

Among those who were induced, by the prospect of high pay under 
the generous Persian prince, to join this Pisidian campaign was 
Xenophon, an Athenian knight, who w^as one of the pupils and Xenophon, 
companions of the philosopher Socrates. His famous history of 
the Anabasis or Up-going of the Greeks wuth Cyrus, and theii sub- 
sequent retreat, has rendered the expedition a household word. The 
charm of the Anabasis depends on the simple directness and fulness 
with which the story is told, and the great interest of the story con- 
sists in its breaking new ground For the first time we are privileged 
to follow step by step a journey through the inner parts of Asia Minor, 
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into the hcait of the Peisiaii empire beyond the Euphrates and the 
Tigiis. There is a chaim of actuality in the early chapteis, with 
then lecuiiing- pliiases, ]ike biief entries in a diarv, — the d<iys’ 
maiches fiom one city to another, the numbei of parasangs, and the 
lengths of the lialts, all duly set out Hence C) rus marches two 
stages, ten paiasangs, to Peltae, an inhabited city , and heie he 
remained thiee days ” 

Setting forth from Sardis, Cyius took the south -easteily road, 
which led across the upper Maeander to the Phiygian Colossae, 
wheie he was joined by the troops of one of his Gieek captains, the 
Thessalian Menon , and thence onwaid to Celaenae, where he awaited 
the arnval of Cleaichus So far, the march had been straight to the 
ostensible destination, the country of Pisidia ; but now Cyius turned 
in the opposite diiection, and, descending the Maeander, marched 
northward to Peltae and Ceiamon Agora or Potters’ Mart Then 
eastward, to the city called Caj stei-Plain, close to the fort of Ipsus. 
Heie the Greeks demanded their aircais of pay, and Cyms had no 
money to satisfy them. But he w^as relieved from the difficulty, 
w'hich might well have proved fatal to his enterprise, by the Cilician 
queen E pyrixa , — wrfh of Syennesis, who ai rived well laden wuth 
money. Her coming must have been connected with private nego- 
tiations between Cyius and the Cilician governor. As the route of 
Cyius lay thiough Cilicia, a country baned on all sides by difficult 
passes, It was of the greatest moment for Cyrus to come to an under- 
standing with the ruler ; and on the other hand it was the policy of 
Syennesis so to order his ways that whethei Cyrus succeeded or failed 
he might m either event be safe. As the plan of Cyrus was still a 
seciet, it was a prudent policy to entrust the delicate negotiations to 
no one less safe than the queen. Having pacified the demands of his 
Gieek mercenaries, Cyrus proceeded (by Thymbnon and Tynaeon) 
to Iconium ; and thence by the road, which describes a great southern 
curve through Lycaonia, to Tyana. The Greeks were allowed to 
plunder Lycaonia, a rough country with rough people, as they passed 
through It The arrangement with Syennesis^ seems to have been 
that he should make a display of resisting Cyrus, and Cyrus make a 
display of circumventing him To carry out this arrangement, 
Menon 's division, accompanied by the queen E-pyaxar<hverged from 
the route followed by the rest of the army, and crossed the Taurus 
into Cilicia by a shorter route, Pei haps they struck off at Barata 
and passed by Laranda, on a road that led to Soli. Thus Syennesis, 
wffio, as a loyal servant of the Gieat King, hastened to occupy the 
Cilician gates, the pass for which the main army of Cyrus was 
making, found himself taken m the rear by Menon. It was therefore 
useless to remain in the pass, and he retreated to a mountain strong- 
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hold ; what moie could a lo)al servant of the Cn'eat King be evpecied 
to do ? The army of Cyrus then coining up fioin Tyana, by I'odandus, 
found the impiec^nable pass open, and descended safeh to I’aisus, 
wheie It met IMcnon. The city and p.date of the prince of Cilicia 
were pillaged , this peihaps was pait of the pictence. It was at all 
events safe now' foi Syennesis to enter into a contiact with Cyius 
(a compulsoiy contract, the Great King w'ould undei stand) to supply 
some money and men. 

It must have been dawming on the Gieek tioops foi some time 
past, and at Tai'sus they no longei felt any doLibt, that they had been 
deceived as to then ultimate destination. They had long ago passed 
Pisidia, the ostensible object of then maich, and the tiuc object was 
now^ clear to them. They flatly refused to advance fuither. It was 
a small thing to be asked to take the field against the forces of the 
Great King , but it was no such light mattei to be asked to undei lake 
a march of three months into the centieof Asia To be at a distance 
of thiee months from the sea-coast was a tcirible idea foi a Gicek. 
Clearchus, a stiict disciplinarian — a man of gnm feature and harsh 
voice, unpopular wuth his men — thought to repress the mutiny by 
seventy ; but the mutiny was too general to be quelled by coercion. 
Then he resorted to a stiatagem, which he carried out with admirable 
adroitness Calling his soldiers together, he stood for some time 
w’ceping before be spoke. He then set forth the cruel dilemma in 
which their conduct had placed him: he must eithei bieak his 
plighted faith wuth Cyius or desert them ; but lie did not hesitate to 
choose ; w^hatever happened, he would stand by them, w'ho were 
^‘his country, his fiiends, and his allies” This speech created a 
favourable impiession, which was confirmed wlien Cyrus sent to demand 
an interview wuth Clearchus and Clearchus publicly refused to go. 
But the delight of the troops was changed into peiplexity when 
Clearchus askd^ them wliat they pro- 
posed to do . they were no longer the 
soldieis of Cyrus, and could not look to 
him for pay, provisions, or help. He 
(Clearchus) would stand by them, but 
declined to command them or advise 
them. The soldiers — some of them in 
the secret confidence of their captain-— 
discussed the difficulty, and it was de- 
cided to send a deputation to Cyius, to 
ask him to declare definitely his real 
intentions Cyrus told the deputation that his purpose w^as to 
march against his enemy Abrocomas— Persian general in Syria— 
who W'as now on the Euphrates, ' and offered higher pay to the 
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{Dane a Greeks, a daric and a half instead of a danc a month. The soldiers, 
vtoni}2:=z finding themsehes in an a\\kwaid pass, agreed to continue the 

c <^d a, niarch, — leluctant, but hardly seeing any other way out of the 
difficulty; though many of them must have shrewdly suspected that 
they would deal with Abiocomas on the Euphiates ev^en as they had 
dealt with the hillmen of Pisidia. 

Issin ntii) The maich was now eastward by Adana and Mopsuestia, acioss 
reinforce- iiveis Sarus and Pyiamus, and then along the coast to Issus, 

fnenti wheie Cyius found his fleet. It bi ought him 700 hoplites sent by 

the Lacedaemonians. Plere too he was leinforced by 400 Gieek 
mercenaiies vho had deserted fiom the service of the Persian geneial 
' Abrocomas, the enemy of Cyius, who had fled to the Euphrates, 
instead of holding the difficult and foitified passes fiom Cilicia into 
Syiia, as a loyal general of the Gieat King should have done. So 
Cyrus now, with his Greek troops increased to the total number of 
14,000, passed with as much ease through the Syrian gates, owing 
to the covaidly flight of Abrocomas, as he had before passed through 
the Cilician gates, owing to the prudent collusion of Syennesis The 
Syiian gates are a narrow pass between the end of Mount Amanus 
and the sea, pait of the coast road from Issus to Mynandrus. At 
Mynandrus the Greeks bade gmod-bye to the sea, little knowing 
how many days would pass, how many teiiible things befall them, 
before they hailed it again. They crossed Mount Amanus by the pass 
of Beilan, which Abrocomas ought to have guaided, and m a twelve 
days’ march, passing by the park and palace of Belesys, satiap of 
Arrival at Syria, they reached Thapsacus and beheld the famous Euphrates. 
Tkapsaens. Here a new explanation was necessaiy as to the object of the march, 
and Cyrus had at last to own that Babylon was the goal, — that the 
foe against whom he led the army was the Great King himself. The 
Greek troops murmuied loudly and refused to cross the river; but 
their muimurings here were not like their murmufs at Tarsus, for 
they had guessed the tiuth long since; and th^ir complaints were 
only designed to extort promises from Cyrus. The prince agreed to 
About £q.o give each man a present of five mmae at the end of the expedition — 
more than a year’s pay at the high late of a danc and a half. But 
while the lest of the Gieeks weie making their baigain, Menon stole 
About a march on them, inducing his own troops to cross the river first — 
August a good example, for which Cyrus would owe him and his troops 
I particular thanks. Abrocomas had burned the ships, but the 
J Euphrates was — a very unusual circumstance at that season — shallow 
enough to be forded ; a fact of which Abrocomas was conceivably 
> aware. The army accordingly crossed omTobT^aird '•continued the 
march along the left bank ; an agreeable march until they reached 
the river Chaboras, beyond which the desert of “ Arabia ” began ; 
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a plain, Xenophon describes it, smooth as a sea, treeless; oiilywoim- 
wood and scented shrubs for vegetation, but alive with all kinds of 
beasts strange to Greek eyes, wild asses and ostiichcs, antelopes and 
bustards. The tiamp through the desert lasted thirteen da)s, and 
then they reached Pylae, at the edge of the land of Babylonia, feitile 
then with its artificial nngation, now mostly a barien wilderness. 

Soon after they passed Pjdae, they became awaie that a large host 
had been moving m front, ra\'aging the countiy before them. 

Aitaxeixes on his pait had made somewhat tardy prepaiations to Prepata- 
receive the invaders. It seems indeed to have been hardly conceived 
at the Persian court that the army of Cyrus \\ould evei succeed m 
reaching Babylonia The city of Babylon was piotected by a double * 
defence against an enemy approaching from the noith, — by a line 
of wall and a line of water, both connecting the Euphiates with the 
Tigris The enemy would fiist have to pass the Wall of IMedia, 

100 feet high and 20 feet broad, built of bricks wnth bitumen cement; 
and they w'ould then have to cross the Royal Canal, befoic they could 
reach the gates of Babylon To these tw’o lines of defence a thud 
w'as now^ added, in the foi*m of a trench about forty miles long, joining 
at one end the Wall of Jvledia and at the other the Euphrates, w'here 
a space of not more than seven yards was left be’tween the trench and 
the river. To defend a country so abundantly guarded by artificial 
fortifications, the king was able to muster immediately an army of 
about 400,000 ; but this did not seem enough when the danger became 
imminent, and oiders were sent to Media that the troops of that 
province should come to the aid of Babylonia. There w^as some 
delay in the ai rival of these forces, and Artaxerxes piobably did not 
wish to risk an action until their arrival had made his immense 
supeiionty in numbeis ovei whelming. This may explain the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that when the army of Cyrus came to the 
foss which had been dug expiessly to keep them out, they found it 
undefended, and w^alked at their ease over the narrow^ passage between 
the trench and the river. 


But now It w^as haidly possible for Artaxerxes to- let his foes Batth of 
advance further, though there was still no sign of the troops from the Cunaxn 
east. Two days after passing the trench, the army of Cyrus reached 
the village of Cunaxa, and suddenly learned that the king’s host was 
approaching. The oriental troops under Anaeus formed the left 
wing of Cyrus, who himself occupied the centie with a squadion of 


cavalry ; the Greeks were on the right, resting on the rivei Euphrates. 
The Persian left wing, commanded by Tissaphernes, consisted of 
cavalry, bowmien, and Egyptian footmen, with a row of scythe-aimed 
chariots in front. The king was m the centre with a stiong body- 


guard of hoise, Cyrus knew the oriental character, and he knew 
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that if the kinj^^ fell or fled, the battle would be decided and his 
own cause ^von Fie accoidingly foimed a plan of battle winch 
v\ould almost certainly ha\e been successfulj if it had been adopted. 
He proposed that the Gieeks should shift their position furthei to 
the left, — tu a considerable distance from the river, — so that they might 
immediately attack the enemy’s ccntie where the king vas stationed. 
But Cleaichus, to whom Cyrus signifled his vMshes, made decided 
objections to this bold and wise plan. Unable to use, like Cyrus, 
to the full bearings of the situation, he ruined the cause of his 
mastei by pedantically or timoiously adhering to the precepts of Greek 
drilFseigeants, that it is fatal for the right wing' to allow itself to be 
outflanked And besides the consideration which Cyuis had m 
view, the advantage of bringing about with all speed the flight of 
Artaxerxes, theic was another consideration which would not have 
occLiircd to Cyrus, but which ought to have occuired to Clearchus. 
The safety of C)rus himself was a matter of the first importance to the 
Greels Greeks, — how important we shall see in the sequel. It was useless 
vicionov^ ; for the Gieeks to cut down every single man m the Persian left, if 
while they were svreeping all before them the pi nice for whom they 
fought were slam. Cyrus did not press the matter, and left it to 
Clearchus to make his own dispositions. The onset of the Greeks 
struck their enemies with panic before a blow was struck On the 
other side, the Persian right, which far outflanked the left wing of 
Cyius, was wheeled lound, so as to take the troops of Ariaeus in the 
rear. Then Cyrus, who was alieady receiving congratulations as if 
he were king on account of the success of the Greeks, dashed forward 
with his 600 horse against the 6000 who sunounded Artaxerxes. 
The impetuous charge bioke up the guard, and, if the prince had 
kept command over his passions, he would have been the Great King 
within an hour. But unluckily he caught sight of his brother, whom 
he haled with his whole soul, amid the flying bodyguard The bitter 
passion of hatred overmastered him, and he galloped forward, with a 
Cyms few followers, to slay Artaxerxes with his own hand. He had the 

slam. satisfaction of wounding him slightly with a javelin ; but, in the 

mellay which ensued, he was himself wounded in the eye by a Caiian 
soldier, and falling from his hoise, was presently slam. The news of 
his death was the signal for the flight of his Asiatic troops. 

The vivid naiiative of Xenophon, who took part in the battle, pre- 
serves the memory of these lemarkable events At the time he 
saw little of the battle, and he could have known little of the arrange- 
The work nients and movements of the Persians. But before he wrote his own 
ofCtesias. advantage of reading a book written by another 

Greek, who had also witnessed those remaikable events, but from the 
other side. This was Ctesias, the court physician, who was present 
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at the battle and cuied Aitaxeixes of the bicast-wound which Cyrus 
had dealt him. The Ijook of Ctcsnis is lost, but some bits of his 
stoiy ha\e diifted down to us in the woiks of later wuiteis who had 
read it, and affoid us a j^limpsc or two into the Gieat King’s camp and 
couit about this e^entful time. 

For the Gieek band, ivhich now found itself in the heait of J 01 Jny tf 
Persia, gut about by enemies on every side, the death of Cjiiis was 
an immediate and cuishing calamity. But for Greece it w^as piobably 
a stroke of good fortune, — though Spaita herself had blessed the 
cnteipiise. Cyrus was a piince whose ability was well-nigh equal to 
his ambition. He had proved his capacity by Ins early successes as 
satiap ; by the organisation of his expedition, w-hich demanded an 
exceptional union of policy and vigour, m meeting difficulties and sur- 
mounting dangers; by his recognition of the \alue of the Greek soldier. 

Under such a sovereign, the Persian realm w'ould ha^e thnven and 
w'axed gieat, and become once more a menace to the freedom of 
the Emopean Greeks. Who can tell w'hat di earns that ambitious 
brain might have cherished, dieams of unuersal conquest to be 
achieved at the head of an invincible army of Giecian foot-lancers? 

And in days when meicenary service w'as coming into fashion, the 
service of Cyius would have been popular. Whatever oriental ci'aft 
and cruelty lurked beneath, he had not only a frank and attractive 
manner, but a generous nature, which completely w^on such an 
honest Greek as Xenophon, the soldier and historian He knew 
how to appieciate the Greeks, as none of his country ever knew 
befoie , he recognised their superiority to the Asiatics in the military 
qualities of steadfastness and discipline ; and this undisguised appre- 
ciation w^as a flattery which they w’eie unable to resist. If Cyiiis had 
come to the throne, his eneigy and policy would certainly have been 
felt in the Aegean wmrld ; the Greeks w^oiild not have been left for the 
next two geneiations to shape their own destinies, as they did, little 
affected by the languid interventions of Aitaxerxes. Perhaps the 
stubborn stupidity of Clearebus on the field of Cunaxa, with his haid- 
and-fast precepts of Greek di ill-sergeants, saved Hellas from becom- 
ing- a Persian satrapy. 

But such speculations would have brought little comfoit, could Chreks 
they have occurred, to the 10,000 Greeks who, flushed with 
the excitement of puismt, returned to hear that the rest of Iheir aimy 
had been defeated, to find their camp pillaged, and then to learn on 
the following morning that Cyrus was dead. The habit of self- 
imposed discipline which Cyrus knew so well how to value stood the 
Gieeks in good stead at this grave ciisis ; and their easy victoiy had 
given them confidence. They refused to surrender, at the summons 
of Aitaxerxes. For him their presence was extiemely awkw^ard. 
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like a hostile city m the midst of his land ; and his fiist object was 
at all hazaids to get them out of Babylonia. He therefoie parleyed 
with them, and supplied them with provisions The only desire of 
the Greeks was to make all the haste they could homeward. By the 
road they had come it was neaily 1500 miles to Sardis; but that 
load was impiacticable , for they could not traverse the deseit again 
unprovisioned. \Abthout guides, without any geogiaphical know- 
ledge — not knowing so much as the course of the Tigris — they had no 
alternative but to embiace the proposal of Tissaphernes, who under- 
took to guide them home by anothei road, on which they would be 
able to obtain piovisions Following him — but well in the rear of 
his troops — the Greeks passed the Wall of Media, and crossed two 
navigable canals, before they 1 cached the Tigris, which they passed 
by Its only budge, close to Sittace. Their course then lay north- 
ward, up the left bank of the Tigris. They passed from Babylonia 
into Media, and, crossing the lesser Zab, reached the banks of the 
greater Zab without any incident of consequence. But here the dis- 
trust and suspicion which smouldered between the Greek and the 
Persian camps almost broke into a flame of hostility, and Clearchus 
was diiven into seeking an explanation with Tissaphernes. The 
frankness of the satiap disarmed the suspicions of Clearchus ; Tissa- 
phernes admitted that some persons had attempted to poison his mind 
against the Gieeks, but promised to reveal the names of the calumni- 
ators, if the Greek generals and captains came to his tent the next day. 
Cieaichus readily consented, and induced his four fellow-generals — 
Agias, Menon, Proxeniis, and Socrates — to go to Tissaphernes, though 
such blind confidence was ill justified by the character of the crafty 
satiap. It was a fatal blunder — the second great blunder Clearchus 
had made — to place all the Greek commanders helplessly in the power 
Treacherous qI the Persian. Cleai'chus had been throughout an enemy of the 
^Ckarchus Menon ; and it may be that he suspected Menon of 

and the B'easoii, and that bis desire to convict his lival in the tent of Tissa- 
generals, phernes blinded his better judgment. The five generals went, with 
twenty captains and some soldiers ; the captains and soldiers were 
cut down, and the generals were fetteied and sent to the Persian 
coiiit, where they were ail put to death. 

Tissaphernes had no intention of attacking the Greek army. He 
had led them to a place from which it would be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to return to Greece, and he imagined that when they 
found themselves without any responsible commanders they would 
immediately surrender. But if in the first moments of dismay the 
prospect seemed hopeless, the Greeks speedily rallied their courage, 
chose new generals, and resumed their northwaid march It was 
the Athenian Xenophon, a man of ready speech and great presence 
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of mind, who did most to infuse new spiiit into the aiiny and piiide 
It amidst the penis and difficulties wdneh now beset it. Thou'.di he 
had no lank, being meiely a volunteei, he was elected a general, and 
his powei of pcisuasidn, united with piactical sense, w'on foi him a 
lemaikable ascendency ovei the men. He tells us how’, on the first 
dieary night after the betiayal of the generals, he di earned that he 
saw’ a thunderbolt striking his father’s house and flames wrapping the 
walls about. This dream gave him his inspiration. He intei preted 
it of the plight in which he and his fellows weic; the house was in 
extreme dangei, but the light w’as a sign of hope. And then the 
thought w^as borne in on him that it was foolish to wait for others to 
take the lead, that it W’ould be w^ell to make a start himself. 

It w^as bold indeed to undertake a maich of unceitam length — 
terribly long — without guides and wuth inexperienced officers, over 
unknowm iivers and uncouth mountains, thiough the lands of 
barbaious folks. The alternative would have been to found a Greek 
city in the centre of Tvledia ] but this had no attraction : the 
hearts of all weie set upon returning to the Greek w’oiid. It w'ould 
be long to tell the full diary of the adventuies of then retreat ; it is 
a chronicle of courage, discipline, and reasonableness in the face of 
perils which nothing but the exercise of those qualities in an unusual 
measure would have been able to surmount. Their march to the 
Carduchian mountains, w’hich form the northern boundary of Media, 
was harassed by the army of Tissaphernes, who however never 
ventured on a pitched battle AVhen they entered Carduchia, the Kiudistati 
Greeks passed out of the Persian empiie ; for the men of these moun- 
tains w^ere independent, wedged in between the satrapies of Media and 
Armenia. The passage through this wild country was the most 
dangerous and destructive part of the whole retreat. The savage 
hiilsmen were implacably hostile, and it w^as easy for them to defend 
the narrow precipitous passes against an aimy laden with baggage, 
and fearing, at every turn of the winding roads, to be ciushed by 
rocky masses which the enemy rolled down from the heights above. 

After much suffering and loss of life, they reached the stream of the Buhtan- 
Centrites, a tributary of the Tigris, which divides Caidiichia from Tchau 
Armenia. The news of their coming had gone befoie ; and they 
found the opposite bank lined with the foices of Tiribazus, the 
Armenian satiap. The Carduchian hiilsmen w^ere hanging on their 
rear, and it needed a clever stratagem to cross the river safely. It 
was now the month of December, and the march lay through the 
snows of wintry Aimenia. They had sore struggles with cold and 
hunger ; but they went unmolested, for they had made a compact with 
Tiribazus, undertaking to abstain from pillage. The direction of the 
march lay north-westwai'd \ they crossed the two branches of the 
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Euphrates, and their loute peihaps partly coiiesponded to that which 
a tiavellei follows at the piesent day ftom Taviiz to Eizerum When 
they had made their way through the territoiies of the martial 
Chalybcs and othei hostile peoples, they reached a city — a sign that 
at last they ^\ele once moie on the fringe of civilisation. It was the 
city of Gymnias, a thiivmg place which peihaps owed its existence to 
neighbouring silvei mines Heie they had a fiiendly welcome, and 
learned with delight that they weie not many days’ journey south of 
Tiapezus. A guide undeitook that they should have sight of the sea 
after a five days’ march ‘‘ And on the fifth day they came to Mount 
Theches, and when the van reached the summit a gieat ciy arose. 
When Xenophon and the rear heard it, they thought that an enemy 
was attacking in fiont; but when the ciy increased as fresh men 
continually came up to the summit, Xenophon thought it must be 
something more seiious, and galloped foi ward to the front with his 
cavalry When he drew near, he heard wdiat the cry was — The Sea^ 
iJie Sea!^^ The sight of the sea, to which they had said faiewell at 
Mynandrus, and which they had so often despaired of ever again 
beholding, was an assurance of safety at last attained. The night 
watches in the plains of Babylonia or by the riveis of Media, the wild 
faces in the Carduchian mountains, the bleak highlands of Armenia, 
might now fade into the semblances of an evil dream. 

A few more days, brought the army to Trapezus — to Gieek soil 
and to the \ery shore of the sea. Heie they lested for a month, 
supporting themselves by plundering the Colchian natives, who 
dwelled in the hills lound about, while the Greeks 
of Tiapezus supplied a market. Here they cele- 
brated games and offered their sacrifices of thanks- 
giving to Zeus Soter,— in fulfilment of a vow they 
had made on that terrible night on the Zab after 
the loss of their generals 

Ten thousand Gieek soldieis diopt down from 
the mountains, like a sudden thunderbolt fiom 
heaven, were a surprise which must have caused 
strange perplexity to the Gieeks of the coast, — 
to Trapezus and her sister Cerasus, and to their 
common mother Sinope. It Avas a somewhat alarming problem . 
more than a myriad soldiers, mostly hophtes, steeled by an ordeal 
of expeiience such as few men had ever passed, but not quite 
certain as to what their next step should be, suddenly knocking at 
one’s gates. And they -were not an ordinary army, but rather a 
demociacy of ten thousand citizens equipped as soldiers, serving 
no king, responsible" to no state, a law unto themselves, electing 
their officeis and deciding all matters of importance in a sovereign 
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popular assembly, — as it weie, a gieat moving- city, itio\ mg along the 
shores of the Euxine ; what might it, what might it not, do? Fur 
one thing, it might easily plant itself on some likely site within the 
range of Sinope’s influence, and conceivably out-top Sinope herself. 

The Ten Thousand themselves thought only of home — the Aegean 
and the Gieek woilcl Could they have piocuied ships at once, they 
wmuld not have tamed to peiplex Sinope and hei daughter cities 
To Xenophon, wflio foresaw' moie or less dimly the difficulties which Xcfiophon 
w'ould beset the aimy on its return to Greece, the idea of seizing 
some natn'e town like Phasis and founding a colony, in which 
might amass riches and enjoy pow'er, was not unw'elcome ; but when 
it w^as known that he contemplated such a plan, though he never 
proposed it, he well-nigh foifeited his influence with the army. In 
tiLitb, a colony at Phasis, in the land of the Golden Fleece, founded 
by the practical Xenophon, might have been the best solution of the 
fate of the Ten Thousand The difficulties which they had now to 
face w'ere of a different kind fiom those w'hich they had so success- 
fully surmounted, demanding not so much enduiance and bra\ery as 
tact and disci etion. Now that they w^eie no long-cr m daily danger CoIicuoti hJ 

of sheei destruction, the motive for cohesion had lost much of its army. 

strength. If we remembei that the army w'as composed of men of 
different Greek nationalities, brought together by chance, and that it 
W'as now united by no bond of common allegiance but was purely a 
voluntary association, the wonder is that it -was not completely dis- 
oiganised and scatteied long before it reached Byzantium It is true 
that the discipline sensibly and inevitably declined ; and it is true 
that the host dissolved itself at Heraclea into three separate bands, 
though only to be presently reunited. But it is a remarkable 
spectacle, this large society of soldiers managing their own aflairs, 
deciding what they w'ould do, determining wffiere they w'ould go, 
seldom failing to listen to the voice of reason in theii Assemblies, 
whether it w'as the voice of Xenophon or of another 

The last stages of the letreat, from Trapezus to Chalcedon, w'eie 
accomplished paitly by sea, partly by land, and were marked by 
delays, disappointments, and disordeis. It might be expected that It trachea 
on leaching Chalcedon the army would have dispeised, each man Chakedon. 
hastening to return to his own city. But they were satisfied to 
be well within the Greek world once more, and they wanted to 
replenish their empty purses before they w'ent home. So they still 
held together, ready to place their arms at the disposal of any power 
w'ho w’ould pay them. To Pharnabazus, the satrap of the Helles- 
pontine piovince of Persia, the arrival of men w'ho had defied the 
pow'er of the Great King was a source of alarm. He biibed the 
Lacedaemonian admiral Anaxibius, who was stationed at the Bos- 
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plioius, to induce the Ten Thousand to cross over into Europe 
Anavbius compassed this by piomiscs of high pay ; but the tioops, 
who weie admitted into Byzantium, would have pillag-ed the city 
vhen they disco\ered that they had been deluded, if Xenophon’s 
piescnce of mind and persuasive speech had not once moie saved 
them fiom their hist impulse. After this they took service under a 
Thiacian pniice, Seuthes was his name, who employed them to 
reduce some rebellious tribes. Seuthes was more peifidious than 
Anaxibiiis, for he cheated them of the pay which they had actually 
earned. But better times weie coming’. War broke out— as we 
shall piesently see — between Lacedaemon and Peisia, and the Lace- 
daemonians wanted fighting men. The impoverished aimy of Cyrus, 
now reduced to the number of 6000, crossed back into Asia, and 
received an advance of pa}”. Here our mteiest in them ends, if it 
did not already end when they 1 cached Tiapezus, — our interest m all 
of them, at least, except Xenophon. Once and again Xenophon had 
intended to leave the aimy since its return to civilisation, and he had 
steadfastly refused all proposals to elect him commander ; but his 
strong ascendency among the soldiers and his consequent power to 
help them had rendered it impossible for him on each occasion to 
abandon them in their difficulties. Now he was at last released, and 
returned to Athens with a consideiable sum of money. It is probable 
that his native city, where his master Socrates had recently suffered 
death, pioved uncongenial to him ; for he soon went back to Asia to 
fight with his old comrades against the Persians. When Athens 
presently became an ally of Persia against Sparta, Xenophon was 
banished, and more than twenty years of his life were spent at 
Scillus, a Triphyhan village, where the Spartans gave him a home. 
Afterwards the sentence of exile was revoked, and his last years were 
passed at Athens. 

On a country estate near that Triphylian village, not far from 
Olympia, Xenophon settled down into a quiet life, with abundant 
leisuie for liteiature ; and composed, among other things of less 
account, the narrative of that memorable adventure in which 
Xenophon the Athenian had played such a leading part. Of the 
environment of his country life in quiet Triphylia he has given a 
glimpse, showing us how he imprinted his own personality on the 
place. He had deposited in the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus 
a portion of a ransom of some captives taken duiing the retieat, to 
be reserved for the service of the goddess. This deposit was 
restored to him at Scillus, and with the money Xenophon bought a 
suitable place for a sanctuary of Ephesian Artemis. ‘‘A river 
Selmiis fio\vs through the place, just as at Ephesus a river Selinus 
dows past the temple; and in both streams there are fishes ^.nd 
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shellfishes, but m the place at Scillus theie is also all manner of 
game. And Xenophon made an altai and a temple, with the sacied 
money, and henceforward he used e\ety yeai to offer to the goddess 
a tithe of the fiuits of his estate, and all the citi/ens and neighbours, 
men and women, took part m the feast. They camped in tents, and the 
goddess furnished them with meal, bread, wine, and sw'eetmcats, and 
with a shate of the hallow'ed dole of the sacrifice, and with a share 
of the game For Xenophon’s lads and the lads of the neighbours 
used to hunt quarry for the feast, and men who liked would join m 
the chase There was game both in the consecrated estate and in 
Mount Pholoe, wild swine, and gazelles, and stags. That estate has 
meadow land and wooded hills — good pasture for swine and goats, 
for cattle and horses; and the beasts of those wdio faic from Sparta 
to the Olympian festival — for the road w’ends thiough the place — 
have then fill of feasting The temple, wEich is girt by a plantation 
of fruit trees, is a small model of the great temple of Ephesus , and 
the cypiess-wmoci image is made m the fashion of the Ephesian image 
of gold.” Heie Xenophon could lead a happy, uneventful life, 
devoted to spoit and liteiature and the service of the gods. 

At a casual glance the expedition of Cyrus may appear to belong 
not to Greek but to Persian history ; and the retreat of the Ten cance^ 
Thousand may be deemed matter for a book of adventures, and a 
digression wEich needs some excuse in a history of Gzeece. But the of cv> as. 
story of the upgoing and the home-coming of Xenophon and his 
fellow^s is in truth no digression. It has been already pointed out 
how vitally the interests of Hellas, according to human calculation, 
wei'e involved in the issue of Cunaxa ; and how, if the arbiti ament 
of foitune on that battlefield had been othei, the future of Gieece 
might have been other too But the w'hole episode — the upgomg, 
the battle, and the home-coming — has an importance, by no means 
pioblematical, which secures it a certain and conspicuous place in 
the procession of Giecian histoiy It is an epilogue to the in- 
vasion of Xerxes and a prologue to the conquest of Alexander. 

The Great King had carried his arms into Greece, and Gieece had 
duven him back ; that w^as a leading epoch m the combat betw^een 
Asia and Europe The next epoch wull be the retribution. The 
Greeks wull carry then arms into Persia, and Peisia will fail to repel 
them. The success of xAlexander wfiil be the answ'er to the defeat 
of Xerxes. For this answer the world has to wait for five genera- 
tions ; but 111 the nieanwdiile the expedition of the soldieis of Cyius 
is a piediclion, \ouchsafed as it weie by history, w'hat the answer is 
to be. Xenophon’s Amtdasis is the continuation of Herodotus ; 
Xenophon and his band are the reconnoitrers who forerun 
Alexander. And this significance of the adventuie, as a victory of 

2 M 
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Greece o\ei Peisia, uas immediately understood A small company 
of soldiers had niaiched unopposed to the centie of the Pcisian 
empiie, wheie no Greek army had ever won its ^^ay befoie ; they 
had defeated almost without a blow the overwhelming forces of the 
king within a few miles of his capital ; and they had returned 
safely, having escaped from the hostile multitudes, which did not 
once dare to withstand their speais in open waifare. Such a dis- 
play of Pei Sian impotence surprised the world; and Greece might 
well despise the power whose resources a band of strang;ers had 
so successfully defied. No Hellenic city indeed had \von a triumph 
over the barbaiian ; but all liellemc cities alike had leason to be 
stilled by pride at a brilliant demonstiation of the superior excellence 
of the Greek to the Asiatic m couiage, discipline, and capacity. 
The lesson had, as we shall see, its immediate consecpiences. Only 
a year or two passed, and it inspiied a Spartan king — a man, 
indeed, of poor ability and slight performance — to attempt to achieve 
the task which fate leseived for Alexander. But the moral effect of 
the Anabasis was lasting, and of greater import than the futile 
warhue of Agesilaus Consideiing these bearings, we shall have not 
said too much if we say that the episode of the Ten Thousand, though 
a private enterpiise so far as Hellas was concerned, and though 
enacted beyond the limits of the Hellenic world, yet occupies a more 
eminent place on the highway of Grecian history than the contempor- 
ary tiansactions of Athens and Sparta and the other states of Greece. 

Sect. 3. War of Sparta with Persia 

The enterprise of Cyrus had immediately affected the position 
and prospects of the Greek cities of Ionia. In accoi dance wdth their 
contract the Spartans had handed over the Asiatic cities to Persia, 
retaining only Abydus, on account of its strategic importance 
Cyrus, however, bidding for Greek support, had instigated the Ionian 
cities to revolt from their satrap, Tissaphernes, and to place tliem- 
Tisuj- selves under his piotection. Tissaphernes w^as in time to save 
pherm^, as Miletus ; but all the other cities received Greek garrisons, and 
thus, when Cyiiis disappeared into the interior of Asia, they had 
pla/il fo practically passed out of Persian control After the defeat of Cyrus 
recover ihti at Cimaxa, Tissaphernes returned to the Aegean coast as goveinor 
Cxreeh of all the distiicts wdiich had been under Cyrus, and with the 
ctUes, general title of commander of Fiuthcr Asia, implying supremacy 
over the adjacent satrapies. His first concern was to recover the 
toJuJt Gieek cities of the coast, and he attacked Cyme. The Asiatic 
appeal to Greeks \vere greatly alarmed, and they sent to Sparta an appeal for 
Sparta. protection. 
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The lelations of Sparta to Persia were no longer the same; 
since the help given to Cyius was an act of war against the king'. 

The successful inarch of the Ten Thousand mspuecl Greece ’VMth a S/a^fc^ 
feeling of contempt for the strength of the Peisian empire. The tm 
opportunity of plundering the wealthy satiapics of Pharnabaziis and 
Tissapheines was a bait for Spaitan cupidity; the prospect of ^ ’ 
gaming signal successes against Peisia appealed to Spartan ambition 
These considciations induced Spaita to send an army to Asia, and 
this army was increased by the remains of the famous Ten Thousand, 
who (as already stated) crossed over fiom Thiace and enteied the 
senice of Spaita. hluch might ha\e been accomplished ^Mth a undir 
competent commander, but the general Thibron was unable to TJnluou 
maintain discipline among his men, and the few successes achieved 
fell far short of Sparta’s reasonable hopes Thibion was super- 
seded by Deicyllidas, a man who had the repute of being unusually succeeded 
vily. Taking ad\antage of a misundei standing between the \.\\oh'^de)- 
satraps, Dercyllidas made a truce with Tissaphernes and inarched ^ 

with all his forces into the pi-ovmce of Phainabazus, against whom 
he had a personal grudge A recent occurrence rendered it possible Tht 
for him to get into his hands the Troad — or Aeolis, as it was called 
— wuth speed and ease. The government of this region had been 
granted by Pharnabazus to Zenis, a native of Dardanus. When he 
died, leaving a widows, a son, and daughter, Pharnabazus w’as about Mania, 
to choose another siibsatrap ; but the widow', whose name w^as Mania, 
presented a petition that she should be permitted to fill the post 
which her husband had held ‘‘ My husband,” she ai’gued, “ paid 
his tribute punctually, and you thanked him foi it. If I do as w'ell, 
why should you appoint anothei ? If I am found unsatisfacloiy, 
you can lemove me at any moment.” She foitified her arguments 
by large presents of money to the satrap, his officers, and concu- 
bines ; and wmn her request. She gave Pharnabazus full satisfaction 
by her regular payments of tiibute, and under her vigoious admmistia- 
tion the Aeohd became a iich and w'ell-defended land. A body of 
Greek mercenaries was maintained in her senuce, and immense 
treasures were stored in the strong mountain fortresses of Scepsis, 

Gergis, and Cebien, She even reduced some coast towns in the 
south of the Troad, and took part herself, like the Carian Artemisia, 
in military expeditions. Lut she had for son-in-law an ungrateful 
traitor, Meidias of Scepsis, whom she treated wdth trust and affec- 
tion. In ordei to possess himself of her powder, he strangled her, imtrdered 
then killed her son, and laid hold of the three fortresses which con- ^ ^ 
trolled the district, along with all the treasure. But Pharnabazus 
refused to recognise the murderer of Mania, and sent back the gifts 
of Meidias with the message : Keep them till I come to seize both 
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them and you. Life would not be woitli living if I avenged not the 
death of 'Mama ' 

DoevUtdos As Meidias was expecting with alaim the vengeance of Phaina- 
bazus. the Spaitan army appeared on the scene. Dercyllidas became 
mastei of the i-Veolid without any opposition, since the garrisons of 
the cities did not acknowledge Meidias, — excepting only the forts of 
Scepsis, Geigis, and Cebren. The garrison of Cebren soon sui- 
lendeied ; at Scepsis, Meidias came foith to a conference, and 
Deicyllidas, without waiting to confer, mai cited up to the gates of the 
town, so that Meidias, in the power of the enemy, could do nothing 
but Older them to be opened ; and his unwilling orders likewise 
thiew open the gates of Gergis. His own piivate pioperty was 
lestored to hleidias, but all the tieasiires of Mama weie appropriated 
by the Spai tan general ; foi the piopeity of Mama belonged to her 
master Phainabaziis, and was therefore the legitimate booty of the 
satrap^s enemy. This booty supplied Dercyllidas with pay for his 
eight thousand soldiers for neaily a year ; and it was noticed that the 
conduct of the heroes of the Anabasis showed a signal improvement 
from this time foiward. The Aeohd now served the Spartans against 
the satrapy of Pharnabazus somewhat as Decelea had served them in 
Attica ; it was a fortified district m the enemy^s country. Sparta, 
hoping that these successes would induce Peisia to make terms and 
acquiesce in the freedom of the Greek cities, concluded truces with 
Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus, and sent up ambassadors to Susa 
(39S B c) to treat with the Great King. Dercyllidas meanwhile crossed into 
Europe and occupied himself with restoring the cross-wall which 
bestegei^and defended Sestos and the other cities of the Cheisonese against the 

Thracians, the inhabitants gladly furnishing pay 
(398-7 AC,), food to the army. On returning to Asia, the Spartan commander 
captured, after a long siege, the stiong town of Atarncus. Then by 
(397 a) special orders from home he proceeded to Caiia. 

The Spaitan overtmes were heard unfavourably at Susa, for the 
king had been persuaded by his able sati*ap Pharnabazus to prosecute 
the war by sea The Spaitans could not cope in mere numbers with 
tlie fleet wdnch Phoenicia and Cyprus could furnish him, but eveiy- 
thing would depend on the commander. Here foitune pla^^ed into 
his hands. There was an enemy of Sparta, an experienced naval 
officer, who was leady to compass heaven and earth to work the 
Conoti, downfall of her supiemacy. The Athenian admiral Conon, whom 
we last saw escaping fiom the surprise of Aegospotami, was burning 
to avenge the disgiace of that fatal day. He had found hospitality 
and protection at the court of Evagoras, king of the Cypnan 
Salamis ; and through him bad entered into communication with 
Ctesias, the Greek physician, whom we already met at Cunaxa. 


giui^ ihc 
7 road, 


(398 r. c.) 
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Ctesias had the ear of the qucen-niolhcr Paiy&atis, and thiuugli hei 
influence and the ad\jce of Phainaba/iis Conon was appointed to 
command a fleet of 300 ships which was piepaied m Phoenicia and 
Cilicia Under his command, such a numeious na\ y was e\tiemd> 
foimidable, but the Lacedaemonian government dues not seem to 
ha\c lealiscd the danger, owing peihaps to then expeiicnce of the 
ineffectiveness of pievious Peisian armaments ; and thc\ committed 
the mistake of thiow’ing all their Mgoui into the land waifaie, and 
neglecting their sea-pow'er, wdiich was absolutely vital for the main- 
tenance of their supremacy. Cut when Conon, not waiting foi the 
complete equipment of the fleet, sailed to Caiuuis in Cana with foity 
ships, the Spaitans weie obliged to move. They sent a fleet of 120 
ships under Phaiax to blockade Cauntis and Conon’s galleys in the 
harbour, and oidered Deicylhdas to Cana. The joint forces of 
Tissapheines and Pharnabazus fiist laised the siege of Caunus and 
then confionted Deicylhdas in the valley of the Macander A panic 
w'hich seized some of the tioops of the Spaitan geneial might ha\e 
been fatal, but the icputation of the Ten Thousand, whose valotu 
Tissapheines had experienced, rendeied that satiap unwilling to 
risk a battle, and a conference issued in an aimistice. But .Spaita Armistice. 
had now^ decided to conduct the w^ar against Peisia with greater 
vigour and on a larger scale; and Deicylhdas had to make tvay for 
no less a successor than one of the Spartan kings. 

Agesilaus, who now comes upon the scene, had been recently A^esilaits. 
raised to the regal dignity in unusual circumstances. When Lysander kevolu- 
retired from public affairs to visit the temple of Zeus Ammon, he i nonary 
had neither discaided ambition nor lost his influence. He conceived 
the plan of making a change m the Spartan constitution which can 
baldly be described as less than ie\olutionary. The idea w’ as that 
the kingship should be no longei confined to the Euiysthemd and 
Proclid families in wdiich it w^as hereditary by law, but that the kings 
should be elected from all Heraclids The Spartan king wxas not a 
king in our sense of the word ; he w^as not a sovereign, he w'as lather 
a grand officer of state ; but the scheme to make the office elective, 
instead of hereditary, was nevertheless momentous. It meant 
immediately that Lysander should hold the military functions wfiicli 
belonged to the kings, the command of the ai my abroad, life; 
he could no longer be deposed 01 recalled at the end of a term of 
office. And in the hands of a man like Lysander this peinianent 
office might become something very diffeient fiom what it w'as in the 
hands of the 01 dmary Proclid or Euiysthemd ; the proportion betw^een 
the power of king and ephor might be consideiably shifted. LysandePs 
project might well have proved the first step to a sort of prlndpafe j 
which might have partially adapted Spaitan institutions to the require- 
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ments of an impeiial state Lysander did not conceive the possibility 
of raining this bold innovation by a coup dWiat j his ])lan was to 
bring religious intluence to beat on the authorities ; and he secretly 
employed his absence from Sparta in attempting to enlist the most 
important oiacles in favour of his design. But the oiacles received 
his proposal coldly, it sounded fai too audacious. He succeeded, 
houevei, in winning over some of the Delphic piiests, who aided 
him to invent oracles for ins puipose • a lumour was spiead that 
ccitam sacred and ancient lecords were preseived at Delphi, never 
to be lei'ealed until a son of Apollo appeared to claim them ; and at 
the same time people began to hear of the existence of a youth named 
Silenus, whose mother vouched that Apollo was Ins sire. But the 
ingenious plot broke down at the last moment ; one of the con- 
federates did not play his part ; and the oracles beaiiiig on the 
The plot Spartan kingship weie never ie\ealed. Lysander then abandoned 

.Vhindvned. Bis revolutionaiy idea, and took advantage of the death of king Agis 
to secure the sceptre for a man whom he calculated he could direct 
and contioL The kingship descended, m the natural course, on 
Leotychidas, the son of Agis ; but it was commonly believed that 
jthis youth was illegitimate, being really the son of Alcibiades. 

weie doubts on the matter, but the suspicion wai”'Ttrong 
enough to enable the half-brother of Agis, Ag^;la«s-,;4iippoited by 
398 ^ c ! influence of Lysander, to oust his riephewand assume the sceptre 
Pfis ‘ Lysander was deceived in his man ; the new king was not of the 
tha 7 \uter metal to be the kingmaker’s tool Agesilaus had hitherto shown 
only one side of his character. He had observed all the ordinances 
of Lycurgus from his youth up ; had performed all duties with cheeiful 
obedience ; had shown himself singularly docile and gentle ; had never 
asseited or put himself foiward among his fellow-citizens. But the 
mask of Spartan discipline covered a latent spirit of piide and 
ambition which no one suspected. Agesilaus, though strong and 
courageous,- was of insig'nificant stature and lame. When he 
claimed the throne, an objection was raised on the ground of 
his deformity ; for an oracle had once solemnly warned Lacedae- 
mon to bewaie of a halt reign. But like all sacred weapons this 
oracle could be blunted or actually turned against the adversaries. 
The god did not mean, said Lysander, physical lameness , but the 
1‘eign of one who was not truly descended fiom Heracles Yet those 
Spartans who believed in literal interpretation of divine words weie 
ill content with the preference of Agesilaus. 

The new king displayed remarkable discretion and policy by his 
general demeanour of deferential respect to the other authorities. 
This had the greater effect, as the kings were generally wont to 
make up by their haughty manners for their want of real power. 
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Agesilatis made himself populai with e\ei\bodyj and he maintained 
as king the simplicity which had marked his life as a pnvate citi/en 
He was unsueningly true to his fiiends ; but this \2Uue declined to 
MCCj when he upheld his partisans m acts of injustice. 

Not long after his accession, a seiious incident occurred which Dojhtsfu 
gives us a glimpse of the social condition of the Lacedaemonian state 'i/ 

at this period and shows that w'hiie the government was stiuggiing 
to maintain its empiie abioad, it was menaced at home by dangers 
which the existence of that empire rendeied giaver eveiy year. 

Commerce with the outside world and acquisition of money had 
promoted considerable inequalities in wealth; and in consequence 
the number of Peeis or fully enfianclnsed Spaitan cituens was 
constantly diminishing, w’hiie the class of those who had become too 
poor to pay then scot to the sy^sitia was pi opoitionally giowang. 

These disqualified citizens w'ere not degraded to the lank of Perioecz; Tkr 
they foimed a scpaiate class and w^eie named Infciiois; a stroke of 
luck might at any moment enable one of them to jiayhis subscription, 
and restoie him to full citizenship. But the Infenois naturally foimed 
a class of malcontents ; and the nariow’, ever narrowing, oligarchy 
of Peers had to fear that they might make common cause with the 
Perioeci and Helots and conspiie against the state. Such a con- 
spiracy was hatched, but w^as detected m its first stage through the 
efficient system of secret police wdiich was established at Sparta. 

The prime mover seems to have been a young man of the Inferior Conspiracy 
class named Cinadon, of great strength and bra^er}^ The ephors ofCimidon, 
learned from an informer that Cinadon had called his attention m the 397 <'• 

market-place to the small number of Sparta?ts compared with the 
multitude of their enemies — one perhaps in a bundled. All alike, 

Inferiors, Neodamodes, Perioeci, Helots, wcie, according to Cinadon, 
his accomplices ; '‘for hear any of them talk about the Spartans, he 
talks as if he could eat them raw^^^ And when Cinadon w^as asked 
where the conspiiatois would find arms, he pointed to the shops of 
the ironsmiths in the maiket-place, and added that e'lery workman 
and husbandman possessed tools. On the ground of information 
which was peihaps more precise than this, the ephois sent for 
Cinadon, wdiom they had often employed on police service, and sent him 
on a mission of this kind, but with an escoit wduch arrested him on 
tlie road, put him to the toiture, and wrung from him the names of 
his accomplices. It W'oulcl have been dangerous to arrest him in 
Sparta and so spread the alarm before the names of the others were 
known. Asked why he conspired, Cinadon said : " I wished to be 
inferior to none in SpartaP^ Pie was scourged round the city, and 
put to death with his fellows. 

Recollecting the histories of other states w^e cannot forbear 
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wondering that an ambitious gcneial like Lysander did not attempt to 
use foi his own puiposes this mass of discontent, into which Cinadon’s 
aboitne conspiiacy opens a glimpse Theie was something in the 
Spaitan air wliich made a peei rarely capable of disloyalty to the 
pi i\ lieges of his owai class. 

Sect 4 Asiatic Campaigns of Agesilaus. Battle of Cnidus 

It w^as aiianged that Agesilaus should take the place of Der- 
cyllidas , that he should take with him a force of 2000 Neodamodes, 
and a militaiy council of Ihiity Spartans, including Lysandei 

In the Spartan projects at this juncture w^e can observe veiy clearly 
the effect of the episode of the expedition of Cyrus and the Ten 
Thousand m revolutionising the attitude of Greece towards Peisia 
and spieadmg the idea that Peisia was leally woak. The Spartan 
Icadeis seemed to have regarded the lands of the Great King as a 
field of easy conquest for a bold Greek King Agesilaus, especially, 
who now began to disclose the consuming quality of ambition, 
dreamed of dethroning the Great King himself, and felt no doubt 
that he would at least speedily deliver the Asiatic coast from Persian 
contiol. But he lived sixty years too soon ; and m any case this 
respectable Spaitan was not the man to settle the “eteinal question.” 
He legarded himself as a new Agamemnon going forth to capture a 
new Troy ; and, to make the illusion of resemblance complete, he 
sailed with part of his army to Aulis, to offer sacrifice there in the 
temple of Artemis as the ‘‘king of men” had done before the sailing 
of the Greeks to Ilium. If Agesilaus had subverted the Persian 
empiie, the sacrifice at Aulis would have seemed an interesting instance 
of a great maiFs confidence in his own star. But the performance 
of Agesilaus can only provoke the mirth of history, especially as the 
solemnity was not successfully earned out. The Spartan king had 
not asked the permission of the Thebans to sacrifice in the temple ; 
and a body of armed men interrupted the proceedings and compelled 
him to desist It was an insult which Agesilaus never forgave to 
Thebes. 

Lysander expected that the real command in the war would 
devolve upon himself, and on ainving m Asia he acted on that 
assumption. He was soon undeceived Agesilaus had no intention 
of being merely a nominal chief ; and he checked his councillors self- 
sufficiency by invariably refusing the petitions which w^ere presented 
to him through Lysander. This policy was effectual ; Lysander, 
smarting under the humiliation, w^as sent at his own request on a 
separate mission to the Hellespont, where he did useful work for 
Sparta. The satraps in the meantime had renewed with Agesilaus 
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the truce they had made with Derc>llidas, but it was soon biokcn by 
Tissapheincs Agesilaus made a feint of maichmg into Cana, and Cup’p.f 
then suddenly, wEen Tissaphcines had completed his dispositions foj '/ 
dcfence, turned noithw'aids to Phi}gia and invaded the satiapy </f ^ 

Pharnabazus. Pleie he accomplished nothing of abiding impoitance^ {.in^hhi?A 
but seemed a vast quantity of booty, with which he enriched his< 
fi lends and favouiites — it was no temptation to himself. The 
histoiian Xenophon, w’ho has left us a special woik on the life and 
character of Agesilaus, tells many anecdotes of this campaign, to 
illustrate the merits of his hero Those incidents which bring oui 
his humanity have moie than a peisonal mteiest foi us, thev must 
be taken in connexion wath the geneial fact that the Giecks of the 
fourth century w'ere more humane than the Greeks of the fifth We 
aie told that Agesilaus piotected his captives against ill-u^age ; they 
were to be treated as men, not as criminals Sometimes slav^e- 
merchants, fleeing out of the way of his army, abandoned on the 
roadside little children whom they had bought. Instead of leaving 
these to perish by wolves or hungei, Agesilaus had them lemoved 
and given m chaige to natives who vveie too old to be carried into 
captivity. But Agesilaus did not scruple to use the captives, without 
regard to their feelings, as “object-lessons’’ foi his own soldieis. 

At Ephesus, vvheie the winter was passed in dull, he conceived the 
idea of showing his troops the difference between good and bad 
training. He caused the prisoners to be put up for auction naked, 
so that the Greek soldiers might see the infeiior muscles, the white 
skin, and the soft limbs of the Asiatics whose bodies were never 
exposed to the w^eather nor hardened by regular gymnastic discipline. 

The spectacle impressed the Greeks with their own supeiioiity; but 
It was an outiage, though not intended as such, on the captives ; for, 
while all Greeks habitually stripped for exercise, Asiatics think it a 
shame to be seen naked 

Having organised a force of cavalry during the winter, Agesilausj Campaign 
took the field in spring, and g-ained a victoiy ovet Tissaphernes oij 
the Pactolus, near Sardis. The general ill-success of Tissapherne^ 
was made a matter of complaint at Susa The queen - niothe|' ’ 

Parysatis, who had never forgiven him for the pait he played in 
the disaster of her belov^ed Cyrus, made all eflbi ts to procure his 
downfall ; and Tithraustes was sent to the coast to succeed him and 0/ 
put him to death. An offer was now made by Tithraustes to Agesi- 
laus, which it would have been wise to accept. Pie was required 
leav^e Asia, on condition that the Gieek cities should enjoy complete 
autonomy, paying only theii original tribute to Persia. Agesilaus 
could not agree without consulting his government at home, and 
an armistice of six months was concluded, — an armistice with 
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Tithiaustes, not \\]th Peisia ; foi Agesilaus was left free to turn his 
aims against Fhainaba/us 

St'nnhi In his second campaign in Phrygia, the Spartan king was sup- 

im'aMofi of 2)01 ted b) a Paphlagonian piince named Otys, as well as by 
the ^it} <ijiy spithiidates, a Peii^ian noble whom Lysander had induced to levolt. 

of PhiitrUi.- , 1 r 1 1 

province was lavaged u]) to the walls or Dascylion, w'heie 
AfosPaia Pharnabazus lesided, and the Spartan troops wnnteicd in the iich 
{dufumh'). parks of the neighbourhood, well supplied wath buds and fish. The 
train of Phainabazus, who moved about the countiy wath all his 
furnituiCj w'as captured ; but a dispute over the spoil alienated the 
oriental allies of Agesilaus, who w'as the more deeply chagrined at 
their departiue, as he was waannly attached to a beautiful youth, the 
son of Spithridates. The Greek occupation of Phrygia was brought 
to an end by an interesting scene — an inteiview between the Peisian 
satrap and the Lacedaemonian general. Agesilaus ai rived first at the 
appointed place and sat down on the grass to wait. Then the 
servants of Pharnabazus appeared and began to spread luxurious carpets 
for their master. But Pharnabazus seeing the simple seat of Agesilaus 
went and sat down beside him They shook hands, and Pharnabazus 
made a speech of dignified remonstrance I was the faithful ally 
of Sparta when she was at war with Athens ; I helped her to victory ; 
I never played her false, like Tissaphernes ; and now, for all this, you 
have brought me to such a plight that I cannot get a dinner in my 
own province save by picking up what you leave. All my parks 
and hunting grounds and houses you have ravaged or burnt. Is this 
justice or gratitude After a long silence, Agesilaus explained that 
being at war with the Great King he had to treat all Persian territoiy 
as hostile ; but invited the satrap to throw off his allegiance and 
become an ally of Sparta. ‘Hf the king sends another governor and 
puts me under him,” said Pharnabazus, “then I shall be glad to 
become your friend and ally ; but now, while I hold this post of com- 
mand for him, I shall make w^'ar upon you with'^all my strength ” 
Agesilaus was delighted wdth this becoming reply. “ I will quit your 
territory at once,” he said, “and will respect it in future, so long as 
I have others to make war upon.” Farewells were said and Pharna- 
bazus rode away; but his handsome son, dropping behind, said to 
Agesilaus, “ I make you my guest,” and gave him a javelin. Agesi- 
laus accepted the proffered friendship and gave in exchange the 
ornaments of his secretary’s horse. The incident had a sequel. 
In later years this young Persian, ill-treated by his brothers, fled for 
refuge to Greece, and did not seek in vain the protection of his guest- 
friend Agesilaus. 

His success in Phrygia rendered Agesilaus moie than ever dis- 
posed to attempt conquests in the interior of Asia Minor. But in 
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the meantime he had mismanaj^md matteis of grcalci moment. Be- 
foie he m.iiched ayamst rhainaba/us, he had lecencd a mc'jsa^e 
from Spaita, committuig to him the bUpi erne command by sea. The 
piepaiation of an adequate fleet was indent Conon, nith eiglily 
sail — the lest of the armament was not yet completed — had induced {395 r ■ ) 
Rhodes to revolt and had captuied a corn fleet which an Egyptian 
piince had dispatched to the Lacedaemonians Agesilaus took 
measures for the equipment of a fleet of 120 tni ernes at the expense 
of the cities of the islands and coast-land , but he committed the 
blunder of entrusting the command to Pisander, his brother-in-law, a 
man of no expel lence. After his Phrygian expedition, Agesilaus had 
been himself recalled to Eiiiope for leasons wdnch will piesently be 
related ; while Pharnaba^us went to discharge the functions of joint- 
admiral with Conon, w'ho had visited Susa m person, to stimulate Persian 
zeal and obtain the necessary funds. In the middle of the summer . 
the fleet of Conon and Pharnabazus, having- left 
Ciiician w^ateis, appealed off the coast of the 
Cnidian peninsula. The numbers are uncertain, 
but the Peisian fleet was overwhelmingly laiger 
than that of Pisancler, w^ho sailed out fiom 
Cnidus to oppose it with despeiate courage. 

The result could not be doubtful. PisandePs 
Asiatic contingents deserted him -without fighting, 
and of the lest the greater part w’ere taken or 
sunk. Pisander fell in the action. The Gieek 
cities of Asia expelled the Spartan garrisons and 
acknowledged the overlordship of Persia. Thus Conon, m the guise 
of a Peisian admiral, avenged Athens and undid the victory of the 
Aegospotami in a battle which was almost as easily won. The 
maritime pow’-er of Sparta was destioyed, and the unstable founda- 
tions of her empire undermined 
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Sect. 5 Sparta at the Gates of the Peloponnesus 
(THE ‘‘Corinthian War^’) 

At the same time, she was suffering serious checks nearer home. 
While Agesilaus was meditating his wonderful schemes against 
Persia, war had broken out in Greece between Sparta and her allies 1 
and the turn it took rendered it impeiative to zecali him from Asia, 
It is necessary to go back a little to explain. 

After the battle of the Goat’s River, Sparta had kept for herself 
all the fruits of victory. She had taken over the maiitime empire of 
her prostrate foe, and enjoyed its tribute. Pier allies had got nothing ; 
and yet they had made far greater sacrifices than Sparta herself 
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throii'^liout the Peloponnesian \\ai. Any demands made by Corinth 
and othei allies who had borne the bin den and heat of those yeais 
weic haiii^htily icjected Lacedaemon felt herself stiong enough to 
treat hei foimer fi lends with contempt. She further e\hibited her 
despotic tcmpei by her proceedings within the 
Peloponnesus against those who had displeased 
her Ehs had given her repeated and lecent 
grounds of offence, and Ehs was now chastised. 
King Agis invaded and lavaged the country, and 
imposed severe conditions on the Eleans They 
weie deprued of their Tnphylian territory, of 
Cyllene their poit, and of other places , and 

^ . were compelled to pull down the incomplete 

Fig 140. — Com ot . ^ r ^ 

Ehs (obverse), foitifications of their city The only grace 

Head of Hera accorded to them was that they should still 
[legend FA] have the privilege of conducting the Olympian 
festival. The Spartans indulged another grudge 
by expelling from Naupactus and Cephallema the residue of the 
Messenians, who had settled in those places 

The exercise of authority within the Peloponnesus was regaided 
by Sparta as an ordeiing of her own domain , but she also began 
vigorously to assert her power in the noith of Gieece She 
resuscitated into new life her colony of Heraclea, near Thermopylae, 
and pushing into Thessaly she placed a Lacedaemonian garrison and 
harmost in Pharsalus. 

When war broke out between Persia and Sparta, it was the 
policy of Persia to excite a war m Greece against her enemy, and 
fan the sniouldeiing discontent of the secondary Greek powers into 
a flame. The satrap Tithraustes sent a Rhodian agent, named 
Timocrates, with fifty talents to bribe the leading statesmen of the 
chief Cities to join Persia in a league of hostility against Sparta. Timo- 
crates visited Argos, Corinth, and Thebes, and gained over some of 
the most influential people. But it really required only an assurance 
of Persian co-operation, and then a favourable occasion, to raise a 
g'eneral resistance to the ascendency of Lacedaemon. The first 
aggiession, however, came from Lacedaemon herself. A trifle, a 
bolder dispute between Phocis and Opuntian Locris, furnished the 
occasion, the Lociians appealing to Thebes, the Phocians to 
Lacedaemon, for support. The Lacedaemonians, according to their 
friend Xenophon, rejoiced to have a pretext for attacking Thebes 
and chastising her insolence. A double invasion of Boeotia was 
arranged, king Pausamas advancing from the south, and Lysander 
coming down from Heraclea, on the north. 

Thus threatened, Thebes turned for aid to her old enemy for 
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whose uttei clesUuction she had pleaded a few yeais agone Alheiib Jt/u'jn 
had been steadily lecoveimg a measuie of hei pio'-pciity , the 
oligarchical party seems to ha\e alieady merged its own ambitions in 
loyalty to the democratic majonty which had shown such geneiosity 
in the day of its triumph ; and in the debate on the Theban lequest 
for aid, men of all paities alike voted to seize the oppoitunity for 
attempting to break free fiom Spaitan lule. The decision was fell 
to be bold, since the Pnaeus w'as unfoi tilled ; but theie w’as also a 
feeling that the tide w^as at the flood — Conon was sailing the south- 
eastern seas, Rhodes had i evoked, — the moment must not be lost So 
there was concluded an eternal alliance between the Boeotians and 
Athenians”, the phrase, pregnant with the irony of history, has 
been pieseiwed on a fragment of the onginal treaty-stone, and it 
show^s at least the enthusiastic hopes of the hour. 

When Lysander approached Boeotia, he w'as joined by Oicho- 
menus, which w’as always bitteily hostile to Theban supiemaLy m 
Boeotia. He and Pausanias had ai ranged to meet neai Haliaitus, 
w’hich is about half-w’ay betw’een Thebes and Oichomenus. It is of 
uncertain whether Lysandei w^as too soon or Pausanias too late ; but Hahayius 
Lysander arrived m the distiict of Haliartus first and attacked the 
town From their battlements the men of Haliartus could descry a 
band of Thebans coming along the road fi om Thebes, some time 
before the danger w^as visible to their assailants ; and they suddenly 
sallied forth from the gates. Taken by surprise and attacked on 
both sides, Lysander’s men w'ere driven back, and Lysandei w'as slain 
His death was a loss to Sparta, w^hich she could not make good. He Death of 
had made her empire such as it was ; and she had no other man of Lysandei 
first-rate ability But the death of the Spartan Lysander was no loss 
to Greece. 

Pausanias soon came up, and his first object was to recover 
the corse of his dead colleague. He was strong enough to extort 
this from the Thebans and Haliaitians, but an Athenian army 
came up at the same moment to their assistance, undei the leadei- 
ship of Thiasybulus. Pausanias was m a difficult predicament. 

To fight meant to incur defeat ; but to acknowledge w'eakness by 
asking for a burial tiuce w^as galling to Spartan pride. A council of 
w^ar, how^ever, decided to beg for a tiuce ; and, when the Thebans, 
contrary to usage, w’ould grant it only on condition that the Pelopon- 
nesian aimy should lea^'e Boeotia, the terms w^ere accepted. The 
Spaitans vented their sorrow for the loss of Lysander in angci against 
their king. He was condemned to death for having failed to keep 
tryst with Lysander and for having declined battle. It is not clear 
whether the first charge was well founded ; as for the second, no 
piiident general could have acted otheiwise. Pausanias, who had 
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discreetly rcfiaincd from letiuning to Sparta, spent the lest of his 
life as an exile at Tegea. 

The result of this double blow to the Spartans — their picstige 
d tarnished and then ablest general fallen — was the conclusion of a 
league against her by the four most iinpoitant states Thebes 
and Athens weie now joined Corinth and Argms, This alliance 
was soon increased by the adhesion of the Euboeaiis, the Acarnanians, 
the Chalcidians of Thrace, and other minor states. Perhaps the 
most active spiiit in this insurgent movement was the Theban 
Ismenias This leader succeeded in expelling the Spartans fiom 
their noithein post Heraclea, and spreading the Theban alliance 
among the peoples of those legions. Sparta lost her foothold in 
Thessaly, and the Phocians, who were under the piotection of a 
Spartan haimost, weie defeated. 

Thus the situation of Gieece and the prospects of Spaita were 
completely changed The allies, when spring came, gathered to- 
gether their forces 1 at the Isthmus, and it was proposed by one bold 
Corinthian to march straight on Spaita and “burn out the wasps in 
their nest.” But the Lacedaemonians were already advancing through 
Arcadia to Sicyon, from which place they crossed over, by Nemea, 
to the southern shores of the Saronic gulf — a movement somewhat 
hampeied by the allies, who had reached Nemea. The allies then 
took up a post near Corinth, and a battle was fought. The number 
of combatants on each side was unusually large for a Gieek 
battle. The Spartans on their wung decisively routed the Athenians, 
-and though on the other wing their subjects were routed, it 
was distinctly a Spartan victory. The losses of the Confeder- 
ates weie more than twice as great as those of their foes. Some 
unrecorded feat of arms was achieved m this battle by five Athenian 
horsemen who lost their lives ; and in the buiying-ground outside the 
Dipylon Gate of Athens, we may still see the funeral monument of 
one of these “five knights,” Dexileos, a youth of twenty, who is pour- 
trayed, according to Greek habit, not m the moment of his death 
but m the moment of victory, spearing a hoplite who has fallen under 
his horse’s hoofs. Strategically, the Confederates lost nothing, the 
victors gained nothing by the battle of Corinth. The Isthmus was 
left undei the control of the Confederates, who were now free to 
oppose Agesilaus m Boeotia. 

For Agesilaus was bearing down on Boeotia. The battle of 
Haliartus and the events which followed had decided the epbors to 
recall him from Asia, his presence being more piessingly needed in 


^ Amounting altogetliei to 24,000 hopliles, 1550 Ctivahj^ besides light 
tioops The Lacedaemonian forces at the battle of Corinth weie 13,500 hoplites, 
600 cavalry. 
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, aiul with a heavy beau he \\as constrained to abandon his 
''-ion- of Peisian conquest Ag-amemnon had to letiun to 
.M; ;e V uhoi't h'i\ nig taken Tioy, He inaiched o\ erland by a loute 
V. Iih u iiM aun\ had tiaversed since the expedition of Xeixes, throug-h 
Thn-ce and Macedonia At Amphipohs he leceived the news of the 
MciMry of Corinth, not excessnely inspiiiting'. But even as he 
niardied the Lte of his country’s empue was being decided. The 
\ V tuiy of Conon at Chiichis was the knell of the ambitions of Agesilaus 
Winn hu rumy leached Chaeronea the sun suffeicd an eclipse ; and 
the meaning of the phenomenon was explained by the news, which 
[I'cscMlt aim eel, of the battle of Cnidus To conceal from his army 
the lull impoit of this news was the fust duty of the general , and the 
second was to hasten on a battle, while it could still be concealed 
Agoailaiu had been icinfoiced by some contingents from Lacedaemon, 
as well as by troops fiom Phocis and Oichomenus ; but his mam 
foice consisted of the soldiers whom he had brought from Asia, 
among whom w*ere some of the famous Ten Thousand, including 
Xenophon himself. The Confedeiate aimy w^hich had fought at 
Corinth w’as now m Boeotia, though hardly m the same strength, as 
a garrison must have been left to defend their impoitant position 
near the Isthmus The Confederates established their camp m the 
district of Coronea, a favourable spot for blocking against a 
foe the load which leads to Thebes from Phocis and the valley of 
the Cephisus On the field where the Boeotians had thrown olf 
Athenian lule half a century befoie, Athenians and Boeotians now 
joined to throw’ off the domination of Lacedaemon. Agesilaus 
achanced from the Cephisus. He commanded his own right w^ing, 
and the Argives who w’ere on the Confederate left fled before him 
w’ithout striking a blowv On the other side, the Thebans on the 
Confedeiate light routed the Oichomemans on the Lacedaemonian 
left. Then the tw’o \ictoiious right wungs wheeling round met each 
other, and the real business of the day began The object of 
Agesilaus was to prevent the Thebans fiom joining and rallying 
their friends. The encounter of the hoplites is described as inconi- 
paralily teirible by Xenophon, wdio was himself engaged in it. 
Agesilaus, whose bodily size w^as hardly equal to such a fray, w^as 
tiodden undeifoot, and lescued by the braveiy of his bodyguard. 
The pressure of the deep column of the Thebans pushed a w’ay 
thiough the Lacedaemonian array Agesilaus w’as left master of the 
field ; he erected a tiophy ; and the Confederates asked for the buidal 
truce. But though the battle of Coronea, like the battle of Coiintb, 
was a technical victory for the Spaitans, history must here again 
offer her congiatulations to the side which w’as, superficially, de- 
feated. In the chief action of the day, the Thebans had displayed 
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siipeiionty and thwarted the attempt of their enemy to cut them off. 

It was a gieat moial encouragement to Thebes for fiituie warfaie 
with Lacedaemon, And immediately, it was a distinct success for 
the Confederates. When an aggaessor cannot follow^ up his victory, 
the Mctory is strategically equiv'alent to a lepulsc. Agesilaus im- 
mediately evacuated Boeotia— that w^as the result of Coronea He 
ciosscd over to the Peloponnesus from Delphi, as the Confederates 
commanded the road by Coimth. 

It was lound Coimth that the stuiggle of the next years mainly Spartans 
centred, in fitting accordance with the object of the w^ar. Sparta was ^'^^>ckaded 
fighting for domination beyond the Peloponnesus; hei enemies 
fighting to keep her wdthin the Peloponnesus The most effective 
way of accomplishing this design w^as to hold the gates of the 
peninsula, between the Coiinthian and Saionic gulfs, and not let her 
pass out. With this view’ long w’alls weie built binding Corinth, on 
the one hand wuth its western port Lechaeon, and on the other with its 
eastern poit at Cenchreae. Thus none could pass from the Pelopon- 
nesus into Northern Gieece without dealing with the defenders of 
these fortifications. Never had Lacedaemon been moie helpless ; 
almost a prisoner in her peninsula, and her maritime empire dis- 
solved. This momentary paralysis of Lacedaemon proved the 

salvation of Athens. 

The restoration of Athens to her place among the independent 393 ^ 
pow’ers of Greece at this juncture came about by curious means, 

The satiap Pharnabazus who had done so much to aid Lysander in Ipl, 
destioying her, now helped to bring about her resurrection. He i,oast 
had not forgiven Spaita for the injury which Agesilaus had inflicted 
on his province, and this rankling lesentment was kept alive by the 
circumstance that, while the other Asiatic cities had unanimously 
declared against Spaita after the battle of Cnidus, Abydus alone held 
out against himself under the Spailan Dercyliidas. Pie exhibited 
his wTath by accompanying Conon and the fleet, in the following 
spiing, to the shores of Greece, to lavage the Spartan teiritoiy and 
to encouiage and support the Confedeiates. A Persian satrap 
w'llhm sight of Coimth and Salamis was a strange sight for Greece. 

His revengefiilness stood Athens in good stead. When he leturncd 
home, he allowed Conon to retain the fleet and make use of it to 
rebuild the Long Walls of Athens and fortify the Piraeus. Pie even Rehialdini 
supplied money to inflict this crushing blow on Sparta, a blow which € 
completely undid the chief lesult of the Peloponnesian ^•ar. The 
tw’o long paiallel walls connecting Athens wfith the Piraeus weie 
rebuilt ; ^ the port was again made defensible ; and the Athenians 

^ The building of the walls was begun before the battle of Cnidus , the com- 
pletion was due to Conon, 
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could feel once moie that they were a free and independent people 
in the Giecian norld Conon who had wrought out their deliverance 
erected a temple to the Cnidian Aphrodite in the Piiaeus, as a monu- 
ment of his great victoiy. Ne^er since the day of Salamis was theie 
such cause for rejoicing at Athens as nhen the fortifications wcie 
completed at the end of the autumn. As rebuilder of the walls 
Conon might claim to be a second Themistocles But the com- 
paiison only icminds us of the change which bad come ovei Gieece 
m a hundied years It was thiough Peisian support that Athens 
now under the auspices of Conon legaiiied in pait the position which 
she had won by hci championship of Hellas against Persia under 
the auspices of Themistocles She did not regain her foimer ascend- 
ency or her fuimei empire, but she was restored to an equality with 
the other poweiful states of Gieece, she could feel herself the peei 
of Thebes, Corinth, and Aigos, and of Sparta, now that Spaita had 
fallen from her high estate The Athenians could now^ calmly main- 
tain that defiance which they had boldly offered to Spaita by their 
alliance wath Thebes About the same time the northern islands of 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyius seem to have been reunited to Athens, 
and she lecovered her control of Delos w^hich the Spartans had taken 
from her. Chios too became hei ally. 

It w'as of vital importance to the Lacedaemonians to gain com- 
mand of the gates of the Peloponnesus by capturing some pait of 
the line of defence , and thus Connth becomes the centre of interest. 
The Lacedaemonians established their headquarters at Sicyon, and 
from this base made a series of effbits to break through the lines of 
Connth — efforts winch w’ere ultimately successful. Unluckily the 
chionolog}’ 1^ obscure ; and it cannot be decided whether these 
operations weie partly concurrent with, or altogether subsequent to, 
the rebuilding of the Long Walls of Athens. In Corinth itself there 
was a considerable party favourable to Sparta This party seems to 
have arranged a plot for violently overthrowing the oIig;archy wiiich 
was m powder ; but the design was suspected and prevented by the 
government, who caused the friends of Sparta to be massacied in 
cold blood, in the market-place and theatre, on the last day of the 
feast of Eiidca. The Corinthian government at the same time drew 
closer the bonds winch attached it to the enemies of Sparta. By 
a remarkable measure Connth and Argos united themselves into a 
fedciai state ; the boundary pillars w’ere pulled up ; the citizens 
enjoyed common rights. It would be interesting to know how^ this 
federal constitution w’as framed ; but such an union had no elements 
of endurance; it was merely a political expedient. 

A considerable number of the philo-Laconian party had escaped ; 
' some still remained in the city ; and these now managed to open a 
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g'ate in the western wall and admit Praxitas, the commandei at 
hicyon, with a Lacedaemonian mora of 600 hophtes. Praxitas 
secured his position between the tw^o w'alls by constructing a ditch 
and palisade, across the mtei mural space, on the side of Corinth 
The Coimthians and their allies came dowm fiom the city; \\iQ, Pnitfle of 
palisade was torn up, a battle was fought, and the Lacedae- 
monians, completely victorious, captuied the towm of Lechaeon, 
though not the poit Praxitas then pulled dowm part of the w^alls, 
and made inclusions into the Corinthian teiiitory on the side of the 
Saionic bay But wdien winter set in, he disbanded his army, with- 
out making any proMsion for keeping the command of the Isthmus ; 
and the Athenians came, with caipenters and masons, and repaired 
the bleach in the walls. 

A warfare of raids w^as at the same time constantly cairied on by Mercenary 
the hostile parties, from their posts at Corinth and Sicyon In this 
w'aifare a foice of mercenaries, trained and commanded by the 
Athenian Iphicrates, w'as especially conspicuous They weie aimed as ^p^tance 
peltasts, with light shield and _^velin, and this aimour w^as fai better 
suited foi the conditions of camp life and the duties of the pro- 
fessional soldier, than the aimour of a hoplite. The employment of 
meicenanes had been growing, — destined ultimately to supplant the 
institution of citizen armies. It was the wilder parts of Greece, like Reforms of 
Crete, Aetolia, Acarnania, that chiefly supplied the mercenaiy troops, iphicrates 
Iphicrates of Rhamnus, an officer of great energy and talent, recog- 
nised the impoitance of the professional peltast as a new element in 
Hellenic w^arfare, and immoi talised his name in military history by 
leformmg the peltasds equipment. His impiovements consisted in 
lengthening the sw'ord and the javelin, and introducing a kind of 
light leggings, knowm as “Iphiciatid” boots. It is difficult to 
appieciate the full import of these changes ; but they weie clearly 
meant to unite effectiveness of attack with rapidity of motion. 

This entei prising officer and his peltasts won the chief honours Agesilaus 
of the Corinthian War.” Agesilaus had been sent out to gain 
some more permanent successes than those which had been ^^^haeon, 
achieved by Praxitas His brother Teleutias co-operated with him 
by sea ; the Long Walls w’eie stoimed, and the poit of Lechaeon 
was captured. In the followdng year he w’-ent foith again. It was 
the time of the Isthmian festival, and the games were about to be 
held in the precincts of Poseidon at Isthmus. Agesilaus marched (390 n c , 
thither, interrupted the Corinthians and Argives who wero beginning 
the celebration, and presided at the contest himself. When he 
retiiedj the Corinthians came and celebiated the festival over again ; 
some athletes won the same race twice. 

Agesilaus then captured the port of Piraeon, on the promontory 
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f-'MHS the nouheiti side of the inmost lecess of Use Coiinthian 
disc -mpoitaiite of this captiiie lay m the fact that Piiaeon 
runiif»tcd hr>l<nlh^^lth hei* allies m Efseoiia ; its occupation was a 
tmcMi to Eoeoua . and tiie Eoeotians immediately sent envoys to 
Tlic po'-ition was now leveised , the Spaitans com- 
manded tiie Isthmus passaj^e, and by possessing Sicyon, Piraeon, 
Lechaeon, a< well as Sidon and Crommyon on the Saronic gulf, they 
cutiulv t lostd m Coimth, eveept on the side of Aigohs If Agesilaiis 
felt hin^felf the ai biter of Gieece, his triumph tvas shoit. The situa- 
tion was lescLied by Iphiciates. 

Ill the gauii>on at Lechaeon there were some men of Amyclae, 
who'^e custom and pii\ilege it was to return to their native place to 
keep the local feast of Hyaemthus. The time of this feast was now* 
at hand, and they set out to return home by Sicyon and Arcadia, 
the only way open to them. But as it was not safe for a handful of 
men to march under the walls of Corinth, they weie escorted most of 
the w'ay to S1C3 on by a -fnom of 600 Lacedaemonian hoplites. As 
this escort was letuining to Lechaehn, Iphicrates and his peltasts 
issued fiom the gates of Coimth and attacked them. The heavy 
speaiinen w'ere worn out by the repeated assaults of the light troops 
with which they wxu'e unable to cope, and a large number were 
destioyed Thib e\ent, though less striking and nnpoitant, bore a 
lesemblance to the famous calamity of Sphacteria. In both cases, 
Spaitan warriors had been discomfited m the same way by the 
continuous attacks of inaccessible light tioops ; and in both cases a 
biow^ was dealt to the military prestige of Lacedaemon, The 
success of Iphiciates w^as a suggestive sign of the future which might 
be in stoie for the piofessional peltast. To Agesilaus the news 
came at a moment w hen he w’as regarding wuth triumphant arrogance 
his captives and the Theban envoys. His pride w^as changed into 
chagiin; the army was plunged into sorrow; and only the relatives 
of those soldiers w'ho had fallen in the battle moved about wuth the 
jubilant air of victois. Leaving another division as a garrison in 
Lechaeon, Agesilaus returned home, skulking through Sicyon and 
the Aicadian cities at night, m older to avoid unkind remarks. 
Piiaeon, Sidon, and Crommyon \veie soon recovered by Iphicrates ; 
and the gariison of Lechaeon seems to have done no more than 
keep the gates of the Peloponnesus open. This w^as the result of 
the Corinthian^’ war. Sparta had succeeded in bieaking down the 
barrier wLich was to shut her out from North Greece; but she had 
sustained a serious loss and damage to her reputation. 
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Shcr. 6 The King’s Peace 

We must now tuni fiom the Isthmus of Coiinth to the eastern Uforis 
coasts of the Aegean Ihe Lacedaemonians ascnbed the success of 
then opponents to the suppoit of Pcisia, and diew^ the conclusion 
that their chance lay in detaching Persia to then owm side With 
this \ lew’ they had dispatched Antalcidas to open negotiations w'lth 
Tiriba/us The proposals of Spaita w^eie (i) that the Hellenic cities 
of Asia should be subjects of the king ; this was the pi ice of Peisian 
help, (2) that all othei Hellenic cities should be independent; this 
was aimed at the Confedeiates— at the supremacy of Thebes m 
Poeotia, and at the umon of Coiinth wuth Argos. The Athenians 
and then allies sent Conon and other envoys to counteract the 
mission of Antalcidas,* and peihaps it was at this time also that they 
sent the oiator Andocides to Spaita to consider terms of peace. 

Both the mission of Andocides and the mission of Antalcidas were 
alike unsuccessful Tiiiba/us, who w'as kivouiable to Spaita and 
threw' Conon into prison, w’as recalled ; and his successor Stiuthas 
had no Spaitan leanings. The object of Antalcidas was indeed 
ultimately leached, but its attainment was postponed for four or five 
years, and the war w'ent on as before. 

The military events of these years are not of great interest ; our Warfare 
kiiowdedge of them is meagre. In Asia, the Spartan cause revives. Aua , 

Thibion is sent out once moie, and though he sustains a severe 
defeat at the hands of Struthas, it is not until he has w^on over 
Ephesus, jMagnesia, and Priene. Soon Cnidus and Samos follow^ 
the example of these cities. Agesilaus invades ^ AcmnatiiUj Em^ope. 

forces the Acai Iranians to join the Lacedaemonian league ; his 
colleague A^esippjrs., carries out one of those invasions of Aigohs 
which lead to irothing. Then the Spartans use Aegina as a base 
for harassing Attica, and a w'aifare of surprises is carried on between 
the harmosts of Aegina and Athenian admirals. The harmost 
Gorgopas captured four ships of an Athenian squadron ; the Athenian 
Chabnas then landed in Aegina, laid an ambush, and killed Gorgopas. 

Teleutias, the brother of Agesilaus, w^as sent to Aegina soon after- 
w'aids. He made an attack on the Piraeus at daybreak, and tow^ed 
aw'ay some of the galleys lying in the haibour. In old Greece 
the w^ar was on the wdiole advantageous to Sparta, though no 
decibive success was gained. 

But the most important event w'as the recovery of Athenian Taxation 
dominion on the Propontis At this moment Athens was in great Athens * 

financial straits, for she had ceased to receive Persian subsidies .... 
When an indirect impost of D^th had been tried and found in- 
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nifticient, a duert vrai-taK ^^a3 IcMcd For the Athenians had 
dtttiimnetl to ope’.ite bnih in the south and in the noith , in the 
Suath to then fnend E\agoids who was levolling fiom the 

< heal King. Ill the noith to reco\cr contiol of the load to the Eii\ine 
bra 1 hi ab> bolus, the icstuier of the demociacy, sailed with a lleet 
of foitv shipb to the Hellespont, and gamed o\ei to the Athenian 
alhauce Uie islands of Thasos and Samothiace, the Cheisonesns, 
and the two cities which commanded the Bosphouis, Byzantium 
and Chah edon Pioceedmg to Lesl}os, he defeated and slew' the 
Span m hannobt, and established Athenian supiemacy o^er most of 
the island He aHo won Ciazomenae. The original object for which 
he had been sent out was to assist Rhodes 
m maintaining hei independence against the effoits 
of Spaita to legam the mastery of the inland But 
to act With effect it was necessaiy to raise money, 
and the Athenian fleet roasted round Asia jMmoi, 
levying^ contributions These exactions appear to 
have been a lenewal of the tax of 5 per cent 
of Clazonvmae w’hich Athens imposed on the commeice of her 
(ohi-iMsci Head allies after the Sicilian expedition. It seemed like 
? areite^ ° ^ ^ ° the begdnnmg of a new empire. Aspendus in Pam- 
plnlia was one of the places visited, and the 
iisit was fatal to Thiasybulus The \iolent methods of his soldiers 
eiiiaged the inhabitants ; they suiprised him at night m his tent 
and slew him Athens had now' Inst the tw'o men of action to 
whom, since the death of Pericles, she ow'ed most, Conon and 
Thrasybulus. Conon, who soon aftci his imprisonment by Tiri- 
ba/Ais died in Cyprus, had broken dowm the mantime dominion of 
the Lacedaemonian oppressor and had given Athens the means 
of reemenng her independence and her sea- powder. Thiasybulus 
had given to the Athenian democracy a new life and breathed into 
it a new spirit of conciliation and modeiation He strikes us — w'e 
know too little of him— as an eminently reasonable citizen, one of 
those men wiio command geneial confidence, and aie not biassed 
by piejudice or ambition. The virtues of Thrasybulus were moral 
lather than intellectual. After his death insinuations w'eie made 

against his integiity: and one of his fiiends named Eigocles w'as 
found guilty of embezzlement of money collected on the expedition 
of Thrasybulus and was put to death. But the statements of an 
advocate — and we have no other evidence — carry no w'eight. 

The success of Thiasybulus in re-establishing a toll for the 
advantage of Athens on merchandise passing through the Bosphorus 
was almost immediately endangeied by zVnaxibms, wdiom Sparta 
promptly sent out to act against Athens and Pharnabaziis. He 
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depnved Athens of her lolls by seizing the meichant vcbscls. 388 ^ l 
Iphiciate^ was dispatched to oppose him wath 1200 pcltasts, and the 
Plelles])ont became the scene of the same kind of waifare of raids 
and suipiises which we saw* cairied on at Aeyina. At last Iphiciates 
saw' a fa\ouiable oppoitunity for a decisive blow^ Anaxibius had 
gone to place a gariison in Antandius, which he had just gained 
ovei. Iphiciates ci ossed by night fiom the Cheisonese and laid an 
ambush on the letuin route, neai the gold mines of Creinaste The 
tioops of Anaxibius maiched in caieless order, tia\eisiiig the nairow^ 
mountain passes in extended single file, wathoiit the slightest suspicion 
that an enemy lay m the way. Suddenly, as they weie coming down 
fiom the mountains into the plain of Cremaste, the peltasts of 
Iphicrates leaped out Anaxibius saw at a glance that the case 
was despeiate. The scattered hoplites had no chance against the 
peltabts. “I must die heie/’ he said to his men, ‘^my honoui 
demands it, but do you save youiselvesd^ A devoted youth who 
constantly accompanied him fell fighting by his side. This exploit of 
Iphicrates ensured the command of the I-Icllespont and Bosphoms to 
Athens. 

Unfortunately for Athens, the political situation changed and other 
gieat powders intervened. At the beginning of the fourth century 
there w'ere three great powders wdiich aimed at supiemacy o\^ei 
portions of the Greek woild — Persia, Sparta, and the tyrant of 
S>racuse, Dionysius, At fiist, how^ever, it w'as not a case of these 
three gieat pow^eis uniting in a sacied alliance for the suppiession of 
liberty Dionysius did not inteivene 111 the east; and Peisia and 
Spaita contested the supiemacy ovei the Asiatic Greeks. Thus Peisia, 
in the cause of her own supremacy in Asia, made common cause 
with libeity elsew'heie. The geneial mihlaiy failiiie of Sparta foiced 
her to seek a reconciliation with Peisia on the basis of abandoning 
Asia. One of the obstacles to the accomplishment of tins object w'as 
the influence of the satrap Phaniabaziis who cheiished bitter hostility 
to the countiy of Dercylhdas and Agesilaus On the other hand, 

Athens had taken an ambiguous step which could not fail to create 
distrust and resentment at the Peisian court. If Athens was 
indebted to Peisia for the restoration of hei W’alls, she had also been "^^ofes to 
befiiended and supported by Evagoias, piince of Salamis, the friend 
of Conon, and she had bestowed upon him her citizenship in 
recognition of his services. Thus, when he levolted fiom Persia, 

Athens w'as m an embairassing position. The support of Peisia 
against Sparta w’as all-important to her Artaxci'xes was hei ally; 
but Evagoras was her citizen too, and a Greek. Against hei Spartan 
own apparent interests, Athens sent ten ships to assist her Cypriote ^iphiunuy 
friend ; and, though they were captured by a Lacedaemonian 
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ndiai'*al and iiLver at uuM} sLivtd against the I’eiaians, the incident 
vas caJi'iiiaied itj ih^po=e the (heat Kinc^ to enteitain the oveitures 
f)f spaila Ihe rh]donuit!^t Antah'ida^ went up to Siiba and lenewed 
111- pU'pnsilN. Ea* kt d hy ilie induLiK.e of Tiubazus he oveicame 
the tain L of Aua\ei\ts, wlto was peisonahy piepossessed against 
Spana. and induecil liira to agree to enfoiee a gencial pacification, 
on the same eondiimn^ which had been pioposed befuie. Opposition 
on the pail of rhatnaba/us was leinoved by summoning him to 
court to mail} a ilauglitti of Atta\ei\eb. 

due d’piouit'cy of Spaitawas successful not only at Susa *, it was 
a »sful also at S}raou^e, and obtained an auxihaiy foice of twenty 
tin ernes from the t)iant Dionysius 

\Viih the suppoit of the west and the cast, Sparta was able to 
force the peace upon Hellas When Antalcidas and Tiubazus 
reuiined to the coa^U they found Iphicrates blockading the Spaitan 
fleet at Ab)dus. Antalcidas dexteiously lescued the fleet fiom 
this piedicainent, and was able, when the wSyiacusan vessels joined 
him, as w’cll as Peisian lemforcements, to blockade the Athenians 
m the Hellespont and prevent corn vessels from reaching Athens. 
The coasting trade of Attica was at the same time suffering grievously 
tliiough the laids fiom Aegina, W’hicli ha\e alieady been mentioned 
Hence janice was expedient for Athens; and the allies could not 
think of continuing the W'ar without her The repiesentativcs of the 
belhgcients weie summoned to Sardis, and Tinbazus read aloud the 
eda L of hi 5 mastei, showing them the loyal seal. It w^is to this 
effect * — 

“ King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia, and the 
islands of Cla/.omenae and Cyprus, shall belong to him. Furthei, 
that all the other Greek cities, small and great, shall be auto- 
iiouioiis ; except Lemnos, Iinbios, and Seyms, wdneh shall belong 
to Athens, as aforetime. If any refuse to accept this peace I shall 
make war on them, along* with those who aie of the same pin pose, 
both b> land and sea, with both ships and money,” 

The repiesentatives were to report to the cities the terms of the 
peace, and then meet at Sparta to declare their acceptance. All 
accepted : but the Thebans raised a difficulty by claiming to take the 
oath on behalf of all the Boeotian cities as w’cll as of themselves. 
Sudi a pioposal would clearly place the Boeotian cities m a diffeicnt 
class from the other cities of Greece, wdiich took the oath each for 
itself. It was an attempt to assert the dependence of the Boeotian 
communities on Thebes, whereas one of the chief objects of the 
peace w'as to asseit their autonomy, AgesiUus w‘as sccietly pleased 
with the opposition of Thebes : he hoped that the Thebans w^ould 
persist in it and give him the opportunity of attacking and subduing 
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then dctebted tily Rut they submitted in time and disappointed 
Ins \en;^can{ ( 

The Kiijy ^ Peace was inscribed on stone tablets, which were set 
up in the chief sanctuaiies of the (deck states. Theie w’as a feeling 
among maipv that Gieece had suffeied a luimihation m liaMiig to 
submit to the arbitiation of Peisia. Both Spaitans and Athenians 
had alike used J^eisian help, when they could get it, but ne\er before 
had the domestic condicts of Hellas been settled by baibaiian 
ilictation and undei a baibaiian sanction It was SpaitiUs doing 
She CGUbtituted herself the minister of the Great King’s wnll m oidei 
to sa\e hei own position , and the Gieeks of Asia wcic left to endure 
oiienttd methods of government. Athens, though she had lost w'hat 
Thias>bulus had won for hei, was allowed to letain her old insulai 
dependencies in the North Aegean ; a concession which show's that 
It w’as thought nccess.uy to 
biibe hei into accepting the 
peace, and that Sparta w'as 
moie eageil} lient on w^eaken- 
ing the other confedeiates. 

In ti util, the mam objects w ei e 
tobieak up the Boeotian league 
and to separate the Aigives 
fiom Corinth. 

But it w'as an age of federal 
expeimients, and the King’s 
Peace, while it dissolved the 
leagues of Aigos and Thebes, 

led to a fedeial mo\ement m another quartei. Ephesus, Samos, 

Cnidus, and Pisus, flung back into the pow’er of Peisia, fonned an 
alliance with Rhodes, and m token theieof these cities issued alliance 

coins of the Rhodian standaid, en- Co7f/a^e 
graven wdth a pictuie of the infant 
Heiacles sliangling the snakes. It 
wvxs an alliance foi mutual piutection 
of their hbeilies These wcie days 
in wdiich, from one end of the Gieek 
w'oild to the other, smaller stales, 
seeing their fi eedom thieatened by 
Persia, Sparta, or Syracuse, weie in- 
clined to draw together into small 
federations. And from one end of 
the Greek w'oild to the olhei there seems to have spread a fellow'- 
feeling among these smaller states, a consciousness that theii cause 
was the same. In the west, Croton and Zacynthiis, viewdng with 
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aliim the cxtcnsicjn of the S\iaciiban empiie, seem to have had 
a spiiet undci'-tandin^, and it is most cuiious that they too en- 
pra\cd on thfn in»'#nf) die same symbolic scene Ai^am on the 
ihnpontis at C\.'icus and Lampsacus, this piopeily Theban token 
lea]^pfcaIs. It is ha/aidous to diaw conclusions fiom coins as to 
dcrhiite pnlmc.il relations without some fuithei evidence; but 
Heiaclcs stianehng' the snakes seems to have been adopted at this 
peiiod by tacit umanmity, if nothing inoie, as an emblem of hbeity. 



FiO 145 Alli.rnce coin of Ramos, t 304-3 B.r. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE REVIVAL OF ATHENS ANT) HER SECOND LEAGUE 

Sect i. High-handed Policy of Sparta 

The gates of the Peloponnesus ^\cle again open to Spaila without 
dispute, she was suppoited by Peisia, and she had no complica- 
tions in Asia to duide her energy Accordingly she was able to 
lenew the despotic policy which had been inaugurated for her by 
Lysandcr Arcadian Mantinca wab the first to suffer. The Man- T/ie dis- 
tineans w^eie accused of various acts of disobedience and disloyalty solutiou of 
to Spaita, and commanded to pull down their walls. When they 
lefused, king Agesipolis — son of the exiled Paiisanias— maiched out 
against them. The city of Mantinea stood in a high plain, without bx ). 
any natural defences, depending entirely on its wMls of unbuint brick. 

The ii\ci Ophis downed through the towm ; and, a blockade proving 
tedious, Agesipolis dammed the stream at the point of issue. The 
W'ater rose an^ tnVtfei mined the walls ; and wken one of the towers 
threatened to fall, the people surrendered. Their punishment was 
seveie Mantinea ceased to be a city, and w^as broken up into its 
the constituent villages. Those who originally belonged to the 
village of Mantinea remained on the site of the city ; the lest bad to 
pull down their houses and move each to the village wheie his pro- 
pei ty w’as. The loss of civic life meant to a Greek the loss of all 
his higdier inteiests. 

Agesilaus^wJxoJiadcince*'gohe forth to destroy the Persian power, 

7ea1ously supported' the King^s Peace. When some one suggested 
that it was at least curious to find the Spaitans medizing, he lejomed, 

Rathei say that the Persians are laconizing.” Each w’ay of putting 
it expressed a measiue of the truth. But some of the Laceclae- 
momanSj including king Age^^oJiSy«-w^ere''--opposed to the lecent 
policy of their government, and thought it ill-done to abandon the 
Greeks of x\s]a. Some years after the Peace, there seems to have 
been floating in the air a vague idea, which might or might not take 
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-hdpe, of Oipa£U''n^ ant>thei Asiatic expeduion. It was to animate 
tiii-' Pita tli.ii tile Ailicniaii niatoi Isociates published a festal speech 
v\Iu,u the < Hci h mtlioii was assembled at the Olympian fcsti\al He 
ad' ()ca'Li_(i a pnmd I'anhellemc union ayainsL Reisia, under the 
..emmon headship of Spaita and Athens — Spaila taking the com- 
mand h) Und. Athens b\ sea It was the thud occasion on which 
a 1 enow lied mastei of sule had bi cached the same idea at the same 
;^atheimy-place Xcaily thiity yeais ayo, it had been lecommended 
by die dciid drupience of Gfiipias ; inoie recently it bad been 
ad\o*\iLed wilii giacious siinphnty by Lvsias ; and now^ the iich 
pci Kids of Isocrates urged it once more upon Gieecc The pioject 
— m the ideal foim m which Isociates imagined it — w'as at this 
moment chimeiical A hundied yeais befoie, it had been haid 
enough to compass a practical co-operation bet w^een Gieek powders of 
equal sUength and pretensions, m a w’ai of defence ; it w^as hopeless 
to think of such co-opeiati(»n now' for a war of aggiession. Spaita 
and Athens w'ere quarrelling, as the oiator complains, ovei the 
tubuie of the Cyclad islands ; and neither was likely to yield to the 
other without a clear aw aid of w’ar. And other Roubles w^eie 
biewung in anothei quaiter. 

'fhe contest of east and w'est had been going* on meanwhile m 
Cipius, an Inland who'^e geographical situation has inaiked it out, 
like Sicily, to be a meeting -place of laces We have already met a 
man who played an eminent part m that struggle, Evagoras the 
punce of Salamis. He belonged to the Teuciid family wdiich had 
reigned theie in the days of Dai'itis and Xerxes, but had been sup- 
planted by a Phoenician dynasty about the middle of the fifth 
century, Evagoias, crossing o\er from the Cilician Soh, w'on back 
the sceptre of his race by a daring sui prise. He governed with 
conspicuous moderation, discretion, and success ; setting himself to 
the w'ork of reviving the cause of Hellenism, which had lost much 
ground during the past half-cenlmy , and pursuing this task by 
entirely peaceful means. After Aegospotami, the city of Evagoias 
became the refuge for large numbers of Athenians ivho had settled 
down in various parts of the Athenian empue and could no longer 
1 email! securely m their homes For the first sixteen years of his 
leign Evagoras was a faithful tributaiy of the Great King, and we 
have seen how’ his influence at Susa assisted Conon. But soon after 
the battle of Cnidus he became involved in war, both w'itli Persia 
and with some of the Phoenician cities in the island. The Peace 
expressly recognised the soieieignty of Artaxerxes over Cypius, and 
as soon as it was concluded, Persia began to concentrate her forces 
against Evagoras and a recalcitrant king of Egypt, wdth whom 
Evagoias was leagued. A severe defeat at sea shut Evagoras 
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up in Salamis ; but he held out so dauntlessly, and the \Aar had 
already co<=.t Persia so much, that Tiiibazus agreed to leave him his 
principality, on condition that he should pay tribute “as a slave 
to his loid ” Evagoras refused; he would only pay it as one king 
to another The negotiations weie ruptured foi a moment on this 381 b c. 
point of honoiu, but a dispute between the satrap and his sub- 
ordinate geneial resulted m the lemoval of Tiiibazus, and his 
successui permitted E\agoias to have his way 

The Salammian despot had thus gamed a moral triumph He Uis death. 
did not survive it many years, and the story of his death is cuiious. 

A certain man named Nicocieon formed a plot against his life, and 
being detected w’as forced to fly. Pie left a daughter behind him m 
Salamis under the care of a faithful eunuch. This seivant pinily 
acquainted both Evagoras and his son Pnytagoras with the exist- 
ence of this young lady and her uncommon beauty, and undeitook 
to conduct them to her bedchamber, each wathout the knowledge of 
the other. Both kept the assignation and were slam by the eunuch, 374 b.c. 
wEo thus avenged his master’s exile. Another son of Evagoras, 
named Nicocles, succeeded him, and puisued the same Hellenizing 
policy One of the gieat objects of these enlightened princes w'as to 
keep their country m touch with the intellectual and aitistic move- 
ments of Greece. Nicocles was a student of Greek philosophy, and 
a generous friend of the essayist, Isocrates, to whose pen w^e are 
indebted for much of wRat we know of the career of Evagoras. 

Towaids the close of the almost single-handed struggle oi Marfdo7iia, 
Salamis against Persia, the eyes of Greece weie directed to 
different quarter of the world. Events w^eie passing m the noith of 
the Aegean, wRich riveted the attention of Sparta and Athens j their 
Gieek brethren of Cypius and the Asiatic coast seem to be quite 
foi gotten ; for a wRile the oriental question almost passes out of the 
pages of Gieek histoiy. Yet it was destined that fiom that very 
region on the noitb-w'est corner of the Aegean should issue the force 
which should not only leclaim for European influence Cyprus and 
all the Greek cities of Asia, but bear Greek light into lands 
of which Agesilaus had never di earned. That force wms being 
forged in the IMacedonian uplands ; and some wRo were children 
wflien Isociates published his Panegyiic against the Barbarian lived 
to see the Baibaiian succumb to a Greek power. 

It wxas indeed only indirectly that the southern Greeks had now 
to concern themselves with their backward brethren of Macedonia. 

One of the chief obstacles to the development of this country was 
its constant exposure to the attacks of its Illyrian neighbours ; and 
an Illyiian invasion, supported by domestic disloyalty, compelled 
king Amyntas- — he was the nephew of Perdiccas — to flee from his 
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Aimnia-, i^oon aficr his accession, had concluded a close 
fJtuu’vC and LOiiiniemal alliance for fifty veais with the Chalcidian 
.acuc, v,n<h nad been foiined by Olynthus and compiised the 

towiiis of the Sithonian pio- 


d fedeiauons. At 

b U j moment of his retreat 

VV Y V' 4^v handed over to 

- 4 ?/ '^9...^ '^ the Chalcidians the lower 

distiicts of jMacedonia and 

l'.r,.i.i.'.b.-,inofCha!cid,cp Olne.se head the Cities lying ^round the 
uf laiin itc Aoojlu RcNcr'-e l)ie bound 1 heimaic gulf. The IMace- 
V ith iiliet [legend . XAAKlAKiiX] donian cities readily em- 

braced an union which 
could piotect them against the Illyrians, and the league spiead 
fiom the maritime towms up the country and included even Pella. 
Perfect cqualiu and biotherhood between the members was the 
ba^is of this Chalcidian confcdeiacy. Ail the cities had common 
law'S, common rights of citizenship, intermarriage and commerce ; 
Olynthus did not assume a privileged position for herself. The 
neighboiiiing Gieek cities were also asked to join, and some 
of them, Potidaea for instance, accepted the offer. But it was 
always a sacrifice for a Gieek city to give up its hereditaiy law's 
and surrender any part of its sovereignty, wdiatever compensat- 
ing advantages might be pui chased ; and there w'as consequently 
more leluctance among the Chalcidians than among the less 
developed Macedonians to join the league. The Olynthians, as 
their work grew% conceived the idea of a confederate power which 
should embrace the whole Chalcidic peninsula and its neighbour- 
hood. Once this ambition took form, it became necessaiy to 
impose by force their pioposition upon those who declined to 
accept it freely. The strong cities of Acanthus and Apollonia 
resisted, and sent envoys to Sparta to obtain hei help Moreover 
Amyntas had lecoveied his thione, and w'hen the Olynthians refused 
to abandon the cities wdiich he had handed over to them, he too 
looked for aid to Sparta. These appeals directed the eyes of Greece 
upon the Chalcidian confederacy. It was the Lacedaemonian policy 
to oppose all combinations and keep Greece disunited — a policy 
which was popular, in so far as it appealed to that innate love of 
autonomy which made it so difficult to bring about abiding federal 
unions in Gieece. The ambassadors had little difficulty in persuad- 
ing the Lacedaemonians and their allies that the movement in 
Chalcidice was dangerous to the interests of Sparta, and should be 
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montoi)’. It was, as w'c 
^ observed already, an age 
of small fedeiations. At 
the moment of his retreat 
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crushed at the outset , and they argued that the very liberality of 
the principles on which it was founded made the league more 
cittiacLive and therefore moie dangerous A vote of assistance to 
Acanthus and Apollonia was passed, and a small advance foice was 
immediately sent under Eudamidas. Though unable to meet the 
confedeiate ainiy m the field, this foice was sufficient to protect the 
cities winch had refused to join the league, and it even induced 
Potidaea to levolt. 

The expedition ag’ainst the Chalcidian Confederacy led unex- The atadd 
pectedly to an important incident elsewhere Phoebidas, the brother 
of Eudamidas, was to follow with larger forces, and, as the line 
maichlay thiough Boeotia, a party m Thebes favourable to Sparta sj>arfans, 
thought to profit by the proximity of Spaitan troops for the purpose (383 or) 
of a revolution. Leontiadas, the most prominent member of tins 3^2 
paity, was then one of the polemarchs. He concerted with 
rhoebidas a plot to seize the Cadmea — the citadel of Thebes — on 
the day of the Tliesmophoiia j for on that day the citadel was given 
up to the use of the women who celebrated the feast. The plot 
succeeded perfectly; the aciopolis was occupied without striking a 
blow^ ; the oligaichical Council w^as intimidated by Leontiadas ; 
and his colleague, the other polemarch, Ismenias w^as ai rested. 

The leading anti-Spartans fled from Thebes, and a government 
fiiendly to Sparta was established. This was a great triumph for 
Spaita, a great satisfaction to Agesilaus, although, as a violation of 
peace, it caused a moment’s embarrassment Was the government 
to recognise the action of Phoebidas and piofit by it.^ Spartan 
hj^pociisy compromised the matter; Phoebidas w^as fined 100,000 
diachmac for his indiscretion, and the Cadmea was retained. Then 
Ismenias was tried by a body of judges lepresentmg Sparta and her 
allies, and w^as condemned on charges of Medism and executed. 

That Sparta, after the King’s Peace, should condemn a Theban for 
Medism, w’as a travesty of justice. 

With the fortress of Thebes m her hands, Sparta had a basis 
for extending her powxi in cential Greece and might regard her 
siipiemacy as secured. She restoied the city of Plataea, which she Restoration 
had herself destroyed well-nigh fifty years agone, and gathered 
all the Plataeans who could be found to their old home. But her ^^2-1 b c 
immediate attention w^as fixed on the necessity of repiessing the 
dangerous league in the north of Greece, and continuing the 
measures which had been interrupted by the enterprise of Phoebidas 
in Boeotia. The popular bi other of Agesilaus, Telcutias, was sent 
to conduct the w^ar ; but, although he was aided by Amyntas, and by 
Dei das, a prince of Upper hlaccdonia, who supplied good cavalry, 
it proved no easy matter to make head against the league. In front 
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of the walls of Olynthus, Teicutias sustained a signal defeat and \^as 
him*=;Llf ^lain Tlic \var v\as fatal to a king as well as to a king’s 
Oiotliei .\gc3ipolis, who was ne.\t sent out at the head of a veiy 
laige fjice, caught a fever in the intolerable suminei heat. He w'as 
( allied to the shady gio\e of the temple of Uionysus at Aphytis, but 
he died theie : and his bod}, stow^ed in honey, was brought home 
foi bunal His succcssoi, Rohbiadas, was moie successtul. He 
foired the Olvulhians to sue for peace and dissolve their league. 
Thev and all the Greek cities of the peninsula w'eie constiained to 
]oin the Lacedaemonian alliance, ami the maiitime cities of IMace- 
ilonia weie restored to the sway of Amyntas. Thus Spaita put 
down an attempt to oveicumc that system of isolation, wdneh placed 
Gieek cities at a gieat disadvantage, wdien they had barbaiian 
neigdibours. If Siiaita had not happened to be so strong at this 
moment, the Chalcidian league might have giovvn into a povvei, 
which would have consideiably modified the dev'elopment of Mace- 
donia. All that Spaita did, although for a moment it made hei 
power paramount in northern Gieece, fell out ultimately to the 
advancement and piofit of Macedon. 

About the same time, the Lacedaemonians were making their 
heavy hand felt m the Peloponnesus. Soon after the King’s Peace 
they had forced the Phliasians to recall a number of banished 
anstociats. Disputes arose about the restoiation of confiscated 
pioperty, and the exiles appealed to Sparta, vvheie they had a 
zealous supporter in Agesilau^^ War was dedaied ; Agesilaus 
leduced the city of PLUuaJiyH)lockade, and compelled it 
a Lacedaemonian gariison for six months, until a commission of 
one hundred, which he nominated, should have diawn up a new 
constitution. 

Thus the Lacedaemonians, in alliance with the tyrant Dionysius 
and the barbarian ' Artaxerxe.% tyiannised over the Greeks foi a 
space. Some demonstrations weie made, some voices of protest 
were raised, in the name of the Panhellenic cause. At the Olympian 
festival which w'as held about two years after the King’s Peace, the 
Athenian orator Lydias warned the assembled Gieeks of the dangers 
which loomed in the east and m the west, from Persia and from 
Sicily, and uttered his amazement at the policy of Lacedaemon. 
A magnificent deputation had been sent by Dionysius to this festival, 
and the inflammator}* words, perhaps the direct instigation, of the 
speaker incited some enthusiastic spectators to attack the gorgeous 
pavnlion of the Syracusan envoys. The outrage was pi evented ; but 
the occurrence shows the beginning of, that tide of feeling to which 
Isocrates appealed, four years later, when m his festal oialion he 
denounced the Lacedaemonians, as sacrificing the freedom of Greece 
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to theii own interests and treacherously aiding foreigners and 
tyiants 

Even Xenophon, the fiiend of Sparta’s king, the admirer of 
Sparta’s institutions, is lousecl to regretful indignation at vSparta’s 
conduct, and lecognises hei fall as a just retribution. “The Lace- 
daemonians, who swoie to leave the cities independent, seized the 
acropolis of Thebes, and they weie punished by the very men, 
single-handed, whom they had wronged, though never before had 
they been \anquished by any single people. It is a pimof that the 
gods observe men who do iriehgious and unhallowed deeds.” In 
this way the pious historian introduces the event which prepared the 
fall of Sparta and the rise of Thebes. 


Sect. 2. Alliance of Athens and Thebes 

The government of Leontiadas and his paity at Thebes, mam- The 
tained by 1500 Lacedaemonians m the citadel, was despotic and 
cruel, like that of the Thiity at Athens. Fear made the ruleis ^ 
suspicious and oppressive; for they were afraid of the laige 
number of exiles, who had found a refuge at Athens and weie 
awaiting an opportunity to recover their city Athens was now 
showing the same goodwill to the fugitives from Thebes which 
Thebes, when Athens ivas in a like plight, had shown to Thrasybulus 
and his fellows. One of the exiles, named Pelopidas, of more than 
common daring and devotion, resolved to take his life in his hands 
and found six^ otheis to associate m his plans. No open attack wfas 
to be thought of ; Thebes must be recovered by guile, even as by 
guile it had been won. There were many in Thebes who w'ere 
bitter foes of the ruling party, such as Epaminondas, the beloved 
ft lend of Pelopidas, but most of them deemed the time uniipe for 
any sudden stroke for freedom. Yet a few w^eie found ready to 
run the iisk; above all, Phylhdas, who w^as the secretary of the 
polemarchs and therefore the most useful of confederates, and Charon, 
a citizen of good estate, who offered his house as a place of hiding 
foi the conspiratois. The day on wEich the two polemarchs, Archias 379-8 b c. 
and Philippus, w^ere to go out of office w^as fixed for the enterprise, 

On the day before, Pelopidas and his six comrades crossed Cithaeron 
in the guise of huntsmen, and, nearing Thebes at nightfall, mixed 
wnth the peasants who wxre leturning fiom the fields, got them safely 
within the gates, and found safe hiding in the abode of Charon, The 
secietary Phyllidas had made ready a great banquet for the following 
night, to which he had bidden the outgoing polemarchs, tempting 
them by the promise of introducing them to some high-born and 
beautiful women, wdiose love they desired. Durmg the carouse a 
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I c.imo with a leitei lor Archias, and said that it concerned 
sciioiu arYaii> “ Ikibiness to-moirou/’ said Aichias, placing it 
Lindei his piUi'As ( )n the moiiow it wrs found that this letter dis- 
rloicd the conspiiaey. i he polemaichs then called foi the a omen, 
who wcie waning in an adjoining room Idiylhdas said that they 
declined to appeal till all the attendants weie dismissed. When no 
one lemaincd in the dining hall but the polemarchs and a few 
fiiend'^, all hushed with wine, the women entered and sat down 
beside the lords. They were coxcied with long \eils, and even as 
Lhe> weie bidden lift them and leveal their chaims, they buiied 
daggers m the bod»es of the polemaichs For they were none othci 
than I^elopidas and his fellow's m the guise of women Then they 
w'ent and slew m their houses Leontiadas and Hypatas, the tw’o 
othei chief leadeis of the party, and set fiee the political piisoners. 
When all this was done, Epammondas and the other patriots, wdio 
were imwilhng to initiate such deeds themselves, accepted the 
resolution with joy. ^Vhen day dawned, an assembly of the people 
w^as held in the Agora, and the conspiiators were crowned wuth 
wreaths. Three of them, including Pelopidas, were appointed pole- 
maichs, and a democratic constitution w'as established. 

The icst of the exiles and a body of Athenian volunteers piesently 
anued, on the news of the success. The Spartan commander of the 
Cadmea had sent habtily, on the first alaini, for reinforcements to 
Thespiae and Plataea, but those that came weie charged and re- 
pelled, outside the g-ate. Then in the first flush of success the 
Cadmea patriots lesolved to storm the Cadmea, strong as the place wms. But 
^Ee labour and the danger were spared them Amazing as it may 
rt,m Lacedaemonian harmosts decided to capitulate at once. 

Two of these commandeis w'ere put to death on their return to 
Sparta, and the thud v\as banished. The chagrin of the ephors and 
Agesilaus was intense ; king Cleombiotus was immediately sent with 
an aimy to Boeotia, but accomplished nothing, 

Athens w'as formally at peace wnth Sparta* and was not disposed 
to bleak with her, how’ever great may have been the secret joy felt at 
//I events in Boeotia. But the march of the Athenian volunteers to 

Athrmiui Thebes ^vas an awkward incident, the more so as there w'ere two 
vaiimteets, stiategi among them. Lacedaemonian envoys arrived to demand ex- 
^ planation and satisfaction ; and their statements w'ere reinforced by 
the neighbourhood of the army of king Cleombrotus. There was 
generals, indeed nothing to be said for the conduct of the tw^o strategi. They 
had abused tbeir position and biought Iheii city into danger and em- 
banassment. We can only approve the sentence of the Athenians, 
which executed one and banished the other. 

But if these Athenian generals were mdiscieet, it was as nothing 
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beside the incliscietion of a Lacedaemonian commander, which now The raid of 
piccipitated the breach between the two states A not ignoble ^p^^odnas 
s\m[)athy might have been pleaded by the two Athenians; but no 
excuse could be urged for the rash cntei prise of the Spartan hainiost 
of Thcspiae, who aspiied to be a second Phoebidas. His name was 
Sphodnas, and he conceived the plan of making a nig-ht maich to 
Athens and suipiising Piraeus on the iandside To seize Piraeus, the 
^eat of Athenian merchandise, w'ould be a compensation foi the loss 
of Thebes But the plan was, if not ill-considered, at least ill carried 
out Day dawned wdien he had haidly passed Eleiisis ; and there 
was nothing to do but to turn back. He retreated, laying w^aste 
the districts tiuough wdiich he passed. 

Great w'rath was kindled in Athens by this unprovoked deed of 
hostility The envoys had not yet gone; they w’eie immediately 
throwm into piison, but escaped by declaring that the Spartan govern- 
ment w'as not responsible for the raid, and wmuld speedily prove its 
innocence by the condemnation of Sphodiias The assurance was 
belied ; Sxdiodrias w’as not condemned. His son and the son of 
Agesilaus w ere lovers, and the kmg^s influence saved him Agesilaus 
is leported to have said : ‘‘ Sphodrias is guilty, of course ; but it is a 
hard thing to put to death a man w'ho, as child, stripling, and man, 
lived a life of perfect honour; for Sparta needeth such soldiers” 

This miscarriag-e of justice was a grave mistake of policy ; and the 
high-handed insolence of the Spartan oligaichs w^as set in a moie 
glaring light by contrast with the fair-mindedness wLich the Athenian, 
people had displayed m promptly punishing its own generals for a 
similar though certainly less heinous act. The Athenian generals 
had at least not mv'aded Lacedaemonian territory. It was debated 
at the time, and has been debated since, w'hether Sphodrias acted 
w'holly of his owm accord ; some thoug-ht that the suggestion came 
from king Cleombrotus, and the theory was started that the Thebans 
w^eie the prime instigators — an unlikely theoiy, which was evidently 
based on the fact that Thebes was the only gamer by the raid. It 
seems most probable that the private ambition of Sphodrias, who 
thought he had a chance of emulating Phoebidas, was alone respon- 
sible. 

The raid and acc|uittal of Sphodrias drove Athens, against her Alliance of 
will, into war with Sparta and alliance with Thebes ; it stirred her 
for a w’hilc to leave her role of neutral spectator and assume that 
of an active belligerent. For the next six years, Athens and Sparta 378 a a 
are at war, though such a war was contrary to the interests of both 
states, but especially to the interests of Sparta. 
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SLCi 3 Thl Slcond Athenian Llague and the Theban 
Rl.FORMa 

Iht ui?d of hphoduas was the direct occasion of the Second 
Athenian Confederacy Foi many years back, e\ci since the battle 
of CnidiH, Athens had been giadually forming bonds of alliance with 
u'iuons States in Thiace, the Aegean, and the coasts of Asia IMinoi. 
.s uv / The bleach with Spaita induced her now to gathei together these 
separate eonnexions into a common league, with the expiess object of 
rVC-r the inde}iendence of the Gieek states against the oppies- 

‘ aum of Spaita When men thought of the old Confederacy of 
Delos, they might feai that the second Atlieman league w’ould be 
soon converted into a second Athenian empiie But Athens antici- 
pated such alarms by establishing^ the confcdeiacy on a different 
system, which provided safeguards against the dangeis of Athenian 
37S-7 B.c. prepondeiance and Athenian encioachment. In the archonship of 
Nausimcus, Aristoteles of the deme of Marathon proposed m the 
Assembly a decree which embodied the principles of the league. The 
sway <jf Persia over the Gieeks of Asia was explicitly recognised, so 
that tlie field of opeiations was to be European Greece and the 
Islands. The league, wdiich w^as puiely defensive, w^as constituted 
m two paits, Athens on one side, her allies on the other. The allies 
had their own synedrion or congress which met m Athens, but m 
which Athens had no pait. Both the synedrion of the Confedeiatcs 
and the Athenian Assembly had the right of initiating measures, but 
no measure passed by either body was valid until it had been 
appioved by the other body also. While this system gave Athens a 
weight and dignity equal to that of all her allies togethei, it secuicd 
for the allies an independence w'hich they had not possessed under the 
old league, and they had the right of absolute veto on any Athenian pro- 
posal which they disliked It was necessary for the members of the 
league to form a fedeial fund ; their payments w'ere called syntaxeis 
(“ contributions ”), and the \\QxAj}horos tribute”), which had odious 
memories connected w’ith the confederacy of Delos, was avoided. 
It w’as especially enacted that the practice of Athenian outsettling in 
the lands of the allies, w’hich had formerly helped and supported the 
Athenian empire, was not to be permitted. No Athenian w^as to 
acquire home or farm, by pui chase or mortgage, or any olhei 
means whatever,” m the terntoiy of any of the confedeiates. But 
the administration of the fedeial fund and the leadership of the 
fedeial aimy were in the hands of Athens, 

Good fortune has pieserved to us the original stone, shattered in 
about twenty pieces, with the decree which founded the confederacy. 
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and we find the pin pose of the league definitely declared : “To foice 
the Lacedaemonians to allow the Gieeks to enjoy peace m fieedoin 
and independence, with their lands unMolatcd.” It was no doubt 
CalhbUatLis, the ablest statesman and orator of the day, wdio did Calh- 
most to make the new scheme a success ; but, though he may be 
called the Aiistides of the Second Confedeiacy*, Calhstratus ceitainly 
did not mean the combination against Sparta as seriously as 
Aiistidcs meant the combination against Persia The policy winch 
Callistiatus geneially pursued was based on haimony wath Spaita 
anil antagonism to Thebes. It is sometimes said that at this 
peiiod theie wcie two parties contending for the guidance of the 
ioteign policy of Athens, one friendly and the other obstinately 
hostile to iloeotia. But, though Thebes had some friends at Athens, 
we have no good grounds for speaking of a Theban 01 Boeotian 
paity. It might be truer to say that theie w^as an anti-Spaitan 
faction, W'hirh might often seek a Theban alliance as a means to an 
end. At this junctuie Calhstiatus was astute enough to see not only 
that it would be useless to oppose the feeling against Sparta, but also 
that an oppoitunity which might never recur w^as offeied for m- 
ci easing the pow’er of Athens. He theiefore abandoned for the time 
his permanent policy, and threw himself heartily into a scheme of 
which the most remarkable featuie was union with Thebes. 

The chief cities wdiich first joined the new'' league w'ere Chios, 
Ey/-antium, Mytilene, Methymna, and Rhodes ; then most of the 
towns of Euboea joined, and, wEat was most im- 
poitant and wonderlul, Thebes eni oiled her name 
m the list of the confederates. The Thiacian cities, 
and seveial other states, including Corey 1 a, Jason 
the despot of Pherae m Thessaly, and *Alcetas a 
pnnee of Epirus, presently brought up the wdiole 
tale of members to about seventy. But though 
the league, diawn on such liberal lines, evoked some Hea^i 

enthusiasm at first, and the adhesion of Thebes gave of nymph 
its inaugiuation aceitain eclctt^ it had no vital elements 
of growth or permanence, and never attained high political im- 
pel tan cc. The fact is, that the true interest of Athens, as Callistratus 
kiiew^, w’as peace with Sparta, and w'as consequently repugnant to the 
avowed object of the confederacy. Hence the confederacy was 
doomed either to fall asunder, or to become the tool of other 
designs of Athens as soon as Sparta had been taught a lesson 
and the more abiding interest of Athens could safely asseit itself 
again over the temporal y expedient of an unnatural alliance with 
Thebes. 

It was a moment at which the chief Greek states were setting 
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ihm huuse'^ hi oidei. Thebes was making herself leady and dight 
fni a new caucei , SpaiUi was lemodellin^L; hei league/ and Athens 
li«_i fiiiancLs. A pioperty tax, such as had hist been introduced in 
' the thud year of the Peloponnesian war, was levived, and a new' 
ai^e^sment of piopeity was made. One-fifth of the actual capital of 
each citizen was insciibed in the iei;istei, and the tax (probably about 
one pei cent) was imposed on this fi action, not on the w'hole capital 
The ictenue from this impost seems to ha\c amounted annually to 
about si\ty talents. Foi the pm pose of levying the tax the w'hole 
body of Duigheii was dnided into 20 symmories, and the iichest 
citi/cns in each sunmoiy w'cie lespoiibible to the tieasiiry for the total 
sum due on the piopcrties of ail the citizens who belonged to it. 
By tins means the State lelieved itself fiom the friction wdneh is 
geneially caused by the collection of direct imposts, and the levenue 
accruing fiom the tax was realised nioie promptly and easily than 
if the government had to deal immediately with the individual 
burghers. Thus Athens tried the novel experiment of a system 
of joint lespoiisibility, such as in latei days w'as to be introduced and 
established m an empire of wdiich Athens was only an insignificant 
town 

At Thebes the attention of the government was chiefly bestow'ed 
on military aftaiis A ditch w'as dug and a rampait raised round 
pait of the Theban territory as a defence against the inevitable Lace- 
daemonian invasions. But this precaution w'as of small moment in 
comparison with the creation of a new^ tioop of 300 hoplites, all 
chosen young men of the noblest families, who had proved their 
eminent strength and endurance m a long training in the wTestlmg 
school Each man had Ins best friend beside him ; so that the 
Sacred Band, as it was called, consisted of 150 pairs of comrades, 
prepared to fight and fall togethei In battle, it w^as to stand m front 
of the other hoplites. At the same time, W'e may be sure, much was 
done to improve the army m other points. Opportunely for Thebes 
there had aiisen, to guide her to success when her chance came, a 
man of rai'e ability, m wLom nature seemed to have united the 
best features of Gi'eek character and discarded the defects. This 
wars Epammondas, the friend of Pelopidas. He was a modest, 
unambitious man, w*lio in other circumstances would probably have 
remained in obscurity, unobtrusively fulfilling the duties of a citizen 
and soldier. But the revolution stimulated his patriotism and luied 
him into the field of public aftairs, where his eminent capacity, 
gradually revealing itself, made him, before eight yeais had passed, 

^ In. nine divisions:—!, n, Arcadia; 3, Elis; 4, Aclmea ; 5, Cormth and 
Mcgara ; 6, Sicyon, Phlms, the Acte of Argohs ; 7, Acarnama , 8, Phocis, 
I. OCHS ; 9, Olynthus and other Thracian cities. 
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the most mfluential man 111 Ins city He had devoted as much time 
to musical as to gymnastic tiaminy ; unlike most of his countiymen, 
he could play the lyre as well as the Theban flute ; and he had a 
genuine inteiest in philosophical speculation A Taientine friend, 
who had been much in his company, asset ered that he never met a 
man who knew moie and talked less than Epaminondas. But the 
Theban statesman could speak when he chose, or when the need de- 
manded , and his eloquence was extremely impiessive Exceptional 
in his indiffeience to the piizes of ambition, he w'as also exceptional in 
his indiffeience to money, and he died pooi Not less remaikablc 
was his lack of that party spiiit, which led to so many crimes in 
Gicece He could not shaie in stiong political hatied or lust foi 
revenge , and we have already seen that his lepiignance to domestic 
bloodshecrkcpt him from taking a part in the foitunate conspiiacy of 
Pelopidas. 


Sfxt. 4 Tfie Battle of Naxos and the Peace of Callias 

The followung eight years are maiked by a successful defensive 378-1 b c 
wa.Y of Thebes ag-amst Spartan invasions ; by a decrease of Spartan 
piestige ; by the extension of the Theban supremacy over the rest 
of Boeotia. At the same time, Athens prosecutes a naval wai 
against the Lacedaemonian Confederacy, and gains consideiable 
successes ; but the strain on her resources wdiich this war entails, 
and a growing jealousy of Thebes, combine to induce her to come to 
terms with Spaita. 

Two invasions of Boeotia conducted by Agesilaus himself in Boeoha 
successive summers achieved nothing ; and the Thebans had the by 

satisfaction of slaying Phoebidas, who had won Ins fame by the 
captuie of their acropolis The other king, Cleombrotus, did even 
less than Agesilaus, for he found the passes of Cithaeron held by the Defeat and 
foes, and could not entei Boeotia. After this, the Thebans had 
time to attack the Boeotian cities and drive out the Spaitan garrisons ; 
so that by the end of four years the Boeotian confedeiacy once more ^cLmbloBa 
extended o\er all Boeotia, the local governments being overthrowm marches to 
and the foreign harmosts expelled. Only in the extieme west, in Cithaeron, 
Orchomenus and Chaeronea, were the Lacedaemonians able to hold 
their ground. In the couise of this lesiiscitation of the Boeotian 
league one notable exploit w^as wTOught by Pelopidas and the 
Sacred Band. At Tegyra, on the road from Orchomenus to Locris, 
in a nanow pass, the Thebans louted twice as many Lacedaemonian 
tioops, and slew both the Spartan generals. As in the case of all 
Spartan defeats, the moral effect was of far greater impoit than the 
actual loss in the field. Perhaps it was about this time that Athens 
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won b.if k Hiu]iUs, which had been lost to her in the year of the 
hoiu Handled 

In the ineaiitime there had been w*ai too on the seas. When the 
inui-5iuns of Bueoua fell out so badly, Spaita had bethought herself 
of equipping a naval aimament to cut ott the coin ships which boie 
ginin to Attica fiom the Kuxine. The ships leached (Tcraestus, the 
South point of Euljoea i but a fleet of sixty galleys under the Spaitan 
Polhs hindeied them from imunding the Cape of Sunium, and Athens 
was menaced with fimme. Eighty tin ernes weie speedily fitted out 
and :sent fuith from the Piraeus, imdei the command of Chabiias, to 
lerover the ma^teiy of the sea. Chabrias sailed to Naxos, which had 
seued this moment to desert the Athenian Confederacy, and be- 
leaguered the city Polhs hinned to the lescue, and a battle was 
fought in the sound between Paios and Naxos. The 'Athenians 
gained a complete victoiy, and only elev^en of the Lacedaemonian 
vessels escaped. Even these would have been disabled, had not 
Chabiias desisted from the action, for the purpose of saving some of 
his own men who w’ere overboard or m disabled ships. The lesson 
which the Athenian people taught its geneials after the battle of 
Aiginusae had not been forgotten. Though the battle of Naxos had 
not the important consequences of the battle of Cnidus, it was more 
gratifving to Athens. The Cnidian victoi) had been w'on indeed 
under the command of an Athenian, but by Persian men and ships ; 
the victoiy gained by Chabiias was entiiely Athenian It led 
immediately to an enlargement of the Confederacy. The tiiumphant 
fleet sailed lound the Aegean, enrolled seventeen new^ cities, and 
collected a large sum of money. Athens had also to reassert her 
authority at Delos. For the inhabitants of the island who chafed at 
the administration of their temple by the Athenian amphief tones ^ as 
the sacred overseeis w^ere entitled, had attempted, doubtless with 
Lacedaemonian help, to recover control of the sanctuary. An inter- 
esting entiy in the Delian accounts of these years, preserved on 
a stone, tells how seven ringleaders of the movement wei-e punished 
by fines and perpetual banishment “ foi having led the amplnctiones 
forth from the temple and beaten them.” 

Next year, the fleet was sent to sail round the Peloponnesus under 
the command of Timotheus, son of Conon. This circumnavigation 
of the Peloponnesus was an assertion by Athens that her naval 
power was once more dominant ; it was intended to frig-hten Sparta, 
to extend Athenian influence in western Greece, and to act m the 
Corinthian Gulf, in case the Spartans tried to throw an army into 
Boeotia by the port of Creusis. The islands of Corcyra and Ceph- 
allenia, the king of the Molossi, some of the Acarnamans, were won 
over to the Athenian alliance by the discreet policy of Timotheus, 
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who albo gained a tiifling victoiy over some hostile ships. But there 
was a darker side to this triumphant expedition. The cost of the 
war w^as pi owing to be greater than Athens could w^ell bear, and 
Timotheus failed to obtain from home the money requisite to pay his 
seamen. In this strait, he W'as oblig'ed to ask each trieraich to 
adiance seven minae for the payment of his crew^ ; and Athens (^28.) 
hciself sent a lequest to Thebes for some contribution towaids the 
expense of the na\al operations, on the ground that the enterpiisc of 
Timotheus had been undertaken partly at Theban instigation. The 
refusal of this demand, along with a giowung jealousy of Theban suc- 
cess, and the somewhat giave financial difficulties of the moment, 
combined to dispose Athens towaids peace with Spaita ; and this 
wxis m fact hei W'lsest policy Negotiations w’ere opened and earned Peace, 374 
to a successful issue; but the peace was no sooner made than it was 
biokeii. Foi Timotheus, who w'as ordered to return home from 
Coicyia and reluctantly obeyed, halted at Zacynthus on his way, 
landed some Zacynthian exiles wffio w'ere wath him, and fortified a 
post for them on the islandd The Zacynthians straightway com- 
plained to Sparta; Spaita demanded satisfaction fiom Athens; and 
w'hen this w’as refused, the incident was treated as a breach of 
contiact and the war w^as resumed. 

The fiist object of Sparta w^as to regain her power in the w^est, Lacedae- 
and undo the woik of Timotheus. The best of the winnings of that 
general had been Coicyra, and Corcyra once more became the scene 
of a ‘‘Peloponnesian^^ w'ar With the help of their confederates, 374-3 
including Corinth, the Lacedaemonians launched an armament of** 
sixty ships, conveying 1500 mercenary hoplites, to gain possession 
of the island ; and at the same time a message w'as dispatched to 
Dionysius of Syiacuse requesting his aid, on the ground that Sicily 
had lier interests in Corcyraean politics. The armament wms com- 
manded by the Spartan Mnasippus. He drove the Corejuaean fleet 
into the haibour, which he blocked wuth Ins own ships, and he invested 
the city by land, so that the supplies of the inhabitants w'eie cut off. 

The island was a iich pn/e for the soidieis to wffiose depredations it 
was now given over. The tillage w^as goodly, the crofts and farm- 
houses exceeding fair ; and so plentiful was the wine that the tioopers 
w’oukl dimk none that w^as not of the finest sort Urgent messages 
w’eie sent to Athens by the Corcyraeans, who soon began to feel the 
pinch of famine So great w^as the misery that slaves were cast out 
of the gates ; even some citizens deserted, but w^ere whipped back to 
the w’alls by the Lacedaemonian commander. But he deeming that 

1 The settlement of demociatic exiles was enrolled m the Athenian Con- 
fedeiacy ; and '* the people of the Zacynthians at NUion ” appeals as the last of 
the additions to the list of members on the Confedeiacy stone. 
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he had the city in hi^ hand^ yiew careless in his confidence , and 
fiom the v>atch-t(iuei5 on their walls the besieged could obsene that 
the uateh V, a^ sometime^ relaxed An oppoitune moment was 
Seized for a salh, wdnch lebulted in a completer success than they 
looked for The professional soldiers, who had not been paid and 
detested tlieir yeiieial, showed no zeal in withstanding the hot 
on^lau^ht of the despeiate men who poured forth from the gates. 
Mnuiippus was slam, and the besiegers fell back to their camp 
The bekaguerment was thus broken up, and the Coicyraeans were 
safe until the corning of the expected help from Athens. But 
tlicywere deluered from all constraint e\en before that tardy help 
came; for the Lacedaemonians evacuated the island almost im- 
nitdiaiely after the defeat. Then at last the Athenian fleet sailed 
into the roads of Corey ra 

It wxis from no w’ant of goodwill on the part of the Athenian 
preople that the help had not come in time to save Corcyra much of 
the misery which she had suffer ed. A tale hangs by the delay of 
the fleet. On the first appeal, it w'as resolved to send sixty ships at 
once, and 600 peltasts were sent m advance and successfully mtro- 
DtjncuUtes duced into the city. It was befitting that Timotheus should return 
to the scene of his foimer achievements, and the command of the 
fleet was entrusted to him. He found himself in an aw’kw'aid position, 
owing to one of the gravest defects m the machinery of Athenian 
administration. The people had voted a certain measure, appointing 
him to cany It out ; but had omitted to vote or consider the necessary 
ways and means. It consequently devolved upon Timotheus to find 
the men and the money For this purpose he cruised with some of 
his ships m the Northern Aegean, visiting Thessaly, Flacedonia, and 
Thrace, while the mam part of the fleet aw^aited his return at the 
island of Calauria. But meanwTiiie the need of Corcyra w^as sore, 
and more pressing messengers w’ere arriving m Athens. The long 
tarrying of the general excited public indignation ; his appointment 
w’as annulled, and Iphiciates, in conjunction wath Chabnas and 
Callislratus, w^as charged to sail at once to Coicyra. 

Callistratiis w'as the most eloquent oiator of the day Chabiias, 
a tried soldier who had served under Cypriote and Egyptian kings, 
w’e have already met as the victor of Naxos. Iphicrates, who had 
come to the front by his boldness and success in the Corinthian w'ar, 
had for the last fifteen years served as a captain of peltasts under the 
^t*,378 princes of Tin ace, and had married a daughter of king Cotys. A 
comic poet gives a picturesque description of his barbaric wedding. 
In the market-place a plentiful feast is set out for a throng of wiid- 
haired Thiacians. There are immense brazen cauldrons of bioth, and 
the king, girding himself up, serves it with his own hands in a golden 
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basin. Then the wine and watei are tempered in the mixing-bowls, 
and the king goes around tasting each bowl, until he is the first 
di Link. But an adventurous life among the butter-eating ” baibai inns 
does not seem to have wholly satisfied Iphicrates. He seivecl the 
King of Beisia in Egypt and then leUuned to Athens, and this (375-4 
expedition to Core} i a seems to have been his first service after his ^ ) 
return. It was well and capably peifoimed The people m their 
e\*cUement gave him a fieer hand than they had given to Timothcus 
He was able to put hard piessure on the trieraichs ; he was allowed 
to impress seamen, and to make use of the galleys which guaided 
the Attic coast, and ev^en the two saciecl vessels, the Salami?iia and 
Parahn, By these unusual efforts a fleet of seventy tiiremes was put Reimn oj 
together, but befoic it was quite ready to sail Timotheus returned Timoiheu^ 
His cuiise had been successful in raising' money and men, and 
adding new membeis to the Confederacy; but it was thoug-ht that 
neithei necessity nor success could excuse the singular mopportune- 
ness of the delay Ill-luck seemed to wait upon Timotheus. The 
funds which he brought back proved insufficient to meet the obliga- 
tions which they ought to have defrayed, and a fraud was suspected. 

Iphicrates and Callistratus, his political rivals, lodged an indictment 
agminst him, but as they had to sail immediately to the west, the 
trial was postponed till the autumn. 

On his way out Iphicrates learned the news of the deliverance of 37^ c 
Coicyia, so that he was able to send back those ships whose true 
duty was the defence of Attica. But there was still work to be done jf^njone- 
The appeal which the Lacedaemonians sent to the tyrant Dionysius merits pom 
had not been m v'ain, and ten Syracusan tin ernes vv’ere ev^en then Syracuise 
approaching Corcyra They stopped at a point m the north of the 
island, that the ciews might lest aftei the long vmyage , and there 
Iphicrates whose scouts had watched for then appioach captuied 
them, all but one vessel. This piize laised the welcome sum of 
sixtv^ talents, but it was not long before Iphicrates, even as Timotheus, 
found himself embairassed for want of money Callistratus went 
back to Athens, promising to persuade the people either to keep the 
fleet regularly paid 01 to make peace. Meanwhile the crews of 
Iphiciates obtained subsistence by labour on the Corcyraean faims. 

If Coicyra had fallen, there can be little question that Timotheus Trial of 
would have been sacrificed to the displeasure of the Athenian people. Timotheus, 
But the good tidings from the west restored the public good-humour, 373 (A oz/ ). 
and this was fortunate for the^^discredited general His trial came 
on tovv^ards the end of the year. His military treasurer was tried at 
the same time, found guilty of malv’ersation, and condemned to death. 

But Timotheus himself was acquitted. He had indeed unusually 
powerful support. Two foreign monarchs had condescended to 
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come to Athens to beat testimony in his favoui, the Epiiot km^ 
Alcet.iis, and jasun the dc'^poi of Thessalian Pherae. It was through 
TnnutSicus that these potentates liad joined the Athenian league, 
and It was thiough them that he had been able to tianspoit across 
Thessaly and Epirus the 600 peltasts who had been sent in advance 
to Corevra. The interest of Jason — of whom moie wall have to be 
said piesently — was jiarticuiarly effcctne Timotheus entei tamed 
these distinguished guests m Ins house m Piraeus, but he was obliged 
to bonow bedding, two silver bowds, and other things from his iich 
neighbour, the banker Pasion, in order to lodge them suitably. 
Though acquitted, Timotheus was discredited m public opinion, and 
he soon left Athens to take seivice in Egypt undei the Gieat King. 

Sparta had lost heart at the decisive check winch she had 
receiv'ed 111 Corcyia, and the discouiagement was mcieased by a 
senes of tei rible eaithquakes, in which Poseidon seemed to declare ins 
wrath She was therefoie disposed to peace, and she thought to bung 
peace about, as before, thiough the mediation of Persia. Antalcidas 
was once moie sent up to the Persian couit. But this intervention 
from without was not really needed. Athens, uneasy under the 
burdens of the war and feeling rather jealousy of Thebes than 
bitteiness against Sparta, w^as also w'ell inclined to peace, and the 
inBuential oiator Cailistratus made it the object of Ins policy. The 
lecent aggressions of Thebes against the Phocians, wdio were old 
allies of Athens, tended to estiange the two cities , and to this was 
added the tieatment of that unfortunate little mountain burg, Plataea, 
by her Theban enemies. Restoied Plataea had perforce been en- 
rolled in the Boeotian confederacy, but she was secietly scheming for 
annexation to Attica. Suspecting these plots, Thebes detei mined to 
forestall them, and a small Theban force, surprising the town one day 
when the men vveie in the fields, took possession of it and drov^e all 
the Plataeans forth from Plataean soil. Many of the people, thus 
bereft of land and city, found a refuge at xAthens ; where the piibhcist 
Isociates took up their cause and wrote his Plataeic Discourse^ 
a denunciation of Thebes. This incident definitely, though not 
formally, loosened the bonds betw^een the two northern powers. 

The overtures came from Athens and her Confederacy. When 
the Lacedaemonian allies met at Sparta in spring, three Athenian 
envoys appeared at the congress. Of these the chief spokesman was 
Cailistratus, and one of his associates was Callias, Torchbeaier of the 
Eleusinian ^lysteries, who had also w’orked to bring about the 
abortive peace three years befoie. Thebes likewise sent ambassadors, 
one of whom was Epaminondas. The basis of the peace which was 
now' concluded was the principle winch had been affiimed by the King’s 
Peace, the principle of the autonomy of every Hellenic city. The 
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Athenian and Lacedaemonian Confederacies were thus both rendered 
invalid. No compulsion could be exercised on any city to fulfil 
engagements as member of a league. Cities might co-operate with 
each other freely so far as they cliosCj but no obligation could be 
conti acted or enforced. Yet while Athens and Sparta resigned 
empire, they mutually agreed to recognise each other’s predominance, ' 
that of Athens by sea, that of Spaita on land — a predominance which 
must never be asserted by aggression and must always be consistent 
^^lth the imiveisal autonomy. 

The question immediately arose whether the Boeotian League The 
was condemned by this doctiine of univeisal autonomy. Spaita ^oeoUan 
and Athens, of couise, intended to condemn it. But it might be 
pleaded that the Confederacy of Boeotian cities under the presidency 
of Thebes was not on the same footing as the Confederacies which 
had been foimed, for tempoiaiy political purposes, without any 
histoiical or gcogiaphical basis of union, under the presidencies of 
Athens and Sparta It might be contended that Boeotia was a 
geographual unity, like Attica and Laconia, and had a title to 
political unity too, especially as the League was an ancient institution. 

The question came to the issue when it was the turn of Thebes to 
take the oath. Her representative Epammondas claimed to take it 
on behalf of the Boeotian cities ; and Thebes, lepiesented by him, 
was not so easily cowled as when she made the same claim at the 
conclusion of the King’s Peace. He seems to have developed the 
view^ that Boeotia w^as to be compared to Laconia, not to the Lace- 
daemonian Confederacy; and when Agesilaus asked him, cuitly and Thehes 
angiily : ‘‘Will you leave each of the Boeotian towms independent?” excluded 
he lelorted . “ Willj'^// leave each of the Laconian towms independent ?” 

The name of Thebes was thereupon stiiick out of the treat)^. 

Theie was an argument as w'cll as a sting in this retort of 
Epammondas. The aigument w^as • Sparta has no more light to 
interfere m the internal affaiis of Boeotia than we have to inteifere 
in the domestic adrainistiation of Laconia ; Laconia, Boeotia, Attica, 
each lepieseiits a distinct kind of constitution, and each constitution 
is justified ; the union of Boeotia in a federation is as natural as the 
union of Attica in a single city, as legitimate as the union of Laconia 
in Its subjection to the Spartan oligarchy. The union of Boeotia, 
like the union of Laconia, could not have been realised and could 
not be maintained without the perpetration of outrages upon the 
fieewili of some communities. Yet it is hardly legitimate for one 
state to say to another : “ We have copimitted certain acts of violence, 

IdlU you must not inteifere ; for at a remote peiiod of history which 
none of us lemembcr, your ancestors used even more high-handed 
methods for similar purposes, and you now^ maintain what they 
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established’’ But the lyianiiical method by which Laconia was 
governed was certainly a weak point in the Spaitan armour ; and 
the reply of Epaminondas may have well set Greece thinking over 
a question of political science Setting aside the arguments of 
diplomacy, the point of the situation was this . Thebes could ncvci 
become a stiong power, the iival of Spaila or of Athens, except at 
the head of an united Boeotia, and it was the inteiest of Athens and 
Sparta to hinder hei fiom becoming such a power 
Positions of So far as the two chief contracting paitics w^eie conccined, this 
. /to V c/wc/ bargain — which is often called the ‘H-’eace of Callias” — put an end 
Sparta ^ winch w^as contraiy to the best inteiests of both. They 

wcie both partly to blame, but Spaita w'as far more to blame than 
her old iival. Her witless policy in o\crlooking the laid of 
Sphoduas had caused the war , for it left to Athens no alternative 
but hostility. At the end of four ycais, they seemed to have come 
to their senses; they made peace, but they were stupid enough to 
allow the incident of Zacyiithus to annul the bargain. Thiee moic 
years of fighting w^ere requiied to restore their wits But, although 
Athens was financially exhausted by hex military effoits, the w'ai had 
brought its compensations to her. The victory of Naxos, the 
circumnavigation of the Peloponnesus and revival of her inOuence 
m Western Greece, weie achievements which indisputably proved that 
Athens w'as once moie a first-rate Hellenic powder, the peei of Sparta ; 
and this fact was fully acknowledged in the Peace of Callias. But 
the true policy of Athens— from which the raid of Sphodrias had 
forced her — was that of a watchful spectatoi ; and this policy she 
now resumes, though only for a brief space, leaving Sparta and 
Thebes m the arena As for Spaita, she had lost as much as Athens 
had gained; the defeat of Naxos, the defeat of Tcgyra, the failuie 
at Corcyia, had dimmed her prestige. Aftei the King’s Peace, she 
had begun her second attempt to dominate Gicece ; her failure is 
confessed by the Peace of Callias. If a third attempt w^as to be 
successful, it was obvious that it must begin by the subjugation of 
Thebes. 

Sect. 5. Athens under the Restored Democracy 

When Pericles declared that Athens was the school of Greece, 
this was rather his ideal of w’hat she should be than a statement of a 
reality. It would have surprised him to learn that, when imperial 
Athens fell from her throne, his ideal would be fulfilled. This was 
what actually happened. It was not until Athens lost her empiie 
that she began to exert a great decisive influence on Greek thought 
and civilisation. This infliience was paitly exerted by the establish- 
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ment of schools in the stiict sense — the literary scliool of Isociates hfilunn 
and the philosophical school of Plato — which attracted to Athens 
menfiom all cjuaiteis of the Flellenic woild. But the increase in the 
intellectual uifliience of Athens was largely owing to the fact that she 
was becoming herself inoie leccptne of inducnce from without She 
was becoming Hellenic as well as Athenian , she ’vvas beginning to 
become e\en something mote than Hellenic This tendency towands 
cosmopolitanism had been promoted by philosophical sjieculation, 
which uses above national distinctions; and it is manifested \arioiisIy 
m the pan-Hellenism of Isociates, m the attitude of such difTfeicnt 
men as Jdato and Xenophon towaids Athens, m the mci easing 
number of foieign religious woiships established at Athens or Piiacus, 
m a general decline of local patriotism, and m many other ways. Thei e 
was perhaps no institution which had a wider influence in educating 
Greek thought m the fourth century than the theatic, its impoitance 
in city life was lecognised by practical statesmen. It was therefore 
a matter of the utmost moment that the old Athenian comedy, turning 
mainly on local politics, ceased to be written, and a new school of 
comic poets arose wdio dealt with subjects of gencial human interest. 

Heie Athens had a most effectual mslrument for spreading ideas. 

And the tiagedies of the fourth century, though as hteratuie they 
were of less note and consecjuence than the comedies, were not less 
significant of the spirit of the time. They were all dominated by 
the influence of Euripides, the gi eat tcachei of rationalism, the 
daiing critic of all established institutions and beliefs. And the 
comic poets were also under his spell. 

It can easily be seen that the cultivation of these wider sym- GroiK^a 
pathies was connected with the giowth of wdiat is commonly called 
“individualism.” T3y this it is meant that the individual citizen no 
longer looks at the outside world thiough the medium of his city, 
but regards it diieclly, as it were, with his own eyes and m its bear- 
ings on him individually. He is no longer content to expiess his 
religious feelings, simply as one member of the state, in the common ' 
usages of the state leligion, but seeks to enter into an immediate 
personal relation with the supernatural world. And since his own 
life has thus become for him something independent of the city, Ins 
attitude to the city itself is tiansformed. The citizen of Athens has 
become a citizen of the world. His duty to his country may conflict 
with his duty to himself as a man ; and thus patiiotism ceases to be 
unconditionally the highest viitue. Again, men begin to put to ! 

themselves, more oi less explicitly, the question, whether the state is | 

not made for the individual and not the individual for the state, — | 

a complete reversal of the old unquestioning submission to the 
authority of the social organism. It followed that greater demands ! 
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were made upon the state by the citizen for Ins own private welfaie ; 
and that the citizen, feeling himself tied by no mdibsoluble bond to 
his country, vas leadicr than formeily to seek his fortune clsewhcie 
Thus we find, in the single field of mihtaiy seivicc, Athenian officers 
acting' independently of their coimtiy, in the pay of foreign powers, 
whenever it suited them — Conon, Xenophon, Iphicrates, Chabiias, 
and otheis 

A vhid exaggeiated description of this spiiit has been drawn by 
Plato in one of his famous contiibutions to political science, the 
Republic ‘‘The horses and asses,” he says, “have a way of march- 
ing along with all the rights and dignities of freemen , and they will 
run at anybody whom they meet m the street if he docs not leave 
the road clear for them * and all things arc just ready to burst with 
hbeity”^ When he describes the excessive freedom of democracy, 
he is dealing with the growth of indi\ idiialism, as a result of fieedom 
in its constitutional sense ; but his argument that individualism is 
the fatal fruit of a democratic constitution rests largely on the 
double sense of the word “freedom.” The notable thing is that 
no man did more to piomote the tendencies which aie heie deplored 
by Plato than Plato himself and his fellow philosophers. If any 
single man could be held responsible for the inevitable giowth of 
individualism, it would be perhaps Euripides but assuredly, next 
to Euiipides, it would be Plato’s revered master, Socrates, the son of 
Sophioniscus. 

When the history of Greece was being directed by Pericles and 
Cleon, Nicias and Lysander, men little dreamed either at Athens or 
elsewhere that the interests of the world were far more deeply con- 
cerned ill the doings of one eccentiic Athenian who held aloof fiom 
public affairs. The work of Pericles and Lysander affected a few 
generations in a small portion of the globe; but the spiiit of that 
eccentric Athenian was to lay an impress, indelible for ever, upon 
the thought of mankind. The ideas which we owe to Socrates are 
now so organically a part of the mind of civilised men, so familiar 
and commonplace, that it is hard to appreciate the intellectual power 
which was required to originate them Socrates was the first 
champion of the supremacy of the intellect as a couit from which 
there is no appeal ; he was the first to insist, without modification or 
compromise, that a man must order his life by the guidance of his 
own intellect, without any regard for mandates of external authority 
or for the impulses of emotion, unless his intellect approves, Socrates 

1 Traiisl. Jo\^ett. 

2 Euripides fiist , for, though he did not exert neaily as great influence on the 
world as Socrates, he reached a laiger public in his own and the two next genera- 
tions. 
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wab thus a rebel against authority as such ; and he shrank fioin no 
consequences. He did not hesitate to show his companions that an 
old man has no title to lespect because he is old, unless he is also 
wise ; or that an ignorant parent has no claim to obedience on 
the mere account of the parental relation. Knowledge and veracity, 
the absolute sovereignty of the undei standing, legardless of con- 
sequences, regardless of all piejiidices connected with funily oi 



Fig. 148 — Portiait head of Socrates. 


city — this was the ideal of Socrates, consistently and uncom- 
promisingly followed. 

But men using their intellects often come to different conclusions, ///? 
The command issued by an authority which Socrates may reject has method. 
been, directly or ultimately, the result of some mental piocess. It is 
manifest that we require a standard of truth and an explanation of 
the causes of erroi. The solution of Socrates is, bi icily, this. When 
we make a judgment, we compare two ideas ; and in ordei to do so 
correctly it is obvious that these ideas must be clear and distinct ; 

2 P 
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eiroi arises from compaiing ideas that arc undefined and vague. 
Defini- Definition was thus the essential point — and it was an essential 
tion^ novelty — in the Socratic method foraiiiving at truth. Its necessity is 

a commonplace now ; and we have rather to guard against its dangeis 
Founder The application of this method to ethics was the chief occupation 

ofntih- of Socrates, fot the mtciests of human life and its perplexities entirely 
tariamsm. absorbed him In the histoiy of ethics his position is supieme ; he 
was the foundei of utilitaiianism. He ai lived at the doctiinc by 
analysing the notion of “good”, the result of his analysis was that 
“the good is the useful” Closely connected w^as the piinciplc that 
vutiie is happiness, and this w^as the basis of the famous Sociatic 
paiadox that no man willingly does Avrong, but only through ignor- 
ance, for there is no man who would not wall his own happiness It 
IS easy to point out the cirois of this startling statement , it is peihaps 
easier .taT^get how^ much waong-doing is due to the confused think- 
ing 9^ clpacled brains and the ignorance of untrained minds 
AtHttcdc to who had no respect for authority was not likely to 

theology. \^xcept the gods from the range of his criticism ; and the popular 
religion could not sustain examination Socrates was as little 
'' orthodox as Anaxagoras and other “impious” philosophers; but he 
made no new departure m the field of theology. He doubtless 
believed in the existence of a God ; but as to the nature of the 
divine principle he ivas piobably what w^e call an “agnostic,” as he 
certainly was in regard to the immortality of the soul. 

His Socrates then w^as the originator of a new logical method, the 

scepticism founder of utilitarianism, and, above all, the unsparing critic of all 
and irony in heaven and earth — or rather on earth only, for he disdained 

things 111 heaven as uninteresting and irrelevant, — a fearless ciitic, 
undeterred by any feeling of piety or prejudice. He never wuote 
anything, he only conversed. But he conversed with the ablest 
young men of the day who were destined aftei wards to become 
immortal themselves as thinkers; he communicated to them — to 
Plato, to Aristippus, to Euclides — his own spirit of scepticism and 
criticism ; he imbued them with intellectual courage and intellectual 
fieedom. He never preached, he only discussed ; that was the 
Socratic method-dialectic oi the conversational method. He did 
not teach, for he professed to have no knowledge ; he would only 
confess that he was exceptional in knowing that he knew nothing * 
this w^as the Socratic irony. He went about showing that most 
popular notions, as soon as they are tested, prove to be inconsistent 
and untenable ; he wished to convince every man he met that his 
convictions would not stand examination. We can easily conceive 
how stimulating this was to the young men, and how extremely 
irritating to the old. Haunting the market-places and the gymnasia 
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Socrates was always ready to entrap men of all ages and ranks into 
argument, and many a giudgc was owed him by levciend and con- 
ceited seniors, whose foggy minds he exposed to ridicule by means 
of his prudent intei rogations Though no man ever taught moic 
effectually than Socrates, he was not a tcachei, he Jiad no com sc of 
lectures to give, and therefoi'c he look no fee. Herein lay his dis- 
tinction fiom the sophists, to whom by Ins speculation, his scepticism, 
his mastery of aigiiment, his influence over young men, he naliiially 
belongs, and with whom he was generally classed. He soon became 
a notorious figure in the streets of Athens ; natuie had marked him 
out among other men by his grotesque satyi-like face. 

Though he was the child of democracy, born to a heritage of Cnticu 
freedom in a city wheie the light of free discussion was uniestiaincd, of demo- 
the sacred name of dcmociacy was not more shelteied than anything 
else from the ciiticism of Socrates He railed, for instance, at the 
system of choosing magistrates by lot, one of the protections of 
democracy at Athens, He was impopiilar with the mass, for he 
was an enemy of shams and ignorance and superstition. Honest 
democrats of the type of Thiasybulus and Anytus, who did their 
duty but had no desire to probe its foundations, regarded him as a 
datjgerous freethinker who spent his life in diffusing ideas subveisivc 
of the social order. They might point to the ablest of the young l-hs 
men who had kept company with him, and say : Behold the fiuits toachmg 
of his conversation ! Look at Alcibiades, his favourite companion, 
who has done moie than any other man to ruin his countiy. 
at Critias, who, next to Alcibiades, has wrought the deepest harm to 
Athens ; who, brought up in the Sociatic circle, first wrote a book 
against democracy, then visited Thessaly and stirred up the seifs 
against their masters, and finally, returning here, maugiiiated the 
reign of teiror. Look, on the other hand, at Plato, an able young 
man, whom the taste for idle speculation, infused by Socrates, has 
seduced ffom the scivice of his country. Or look at Xenophon, vflio, 
instead of serving Athens, has gone to scive her enemies. Tuily 
Socrates and his propaganda have done little good to the Athenian 
state.” However unjust any particular instance might seem, it is 
easy to understand how considerations of this kind would lead many 
practical unspeculalive men to look upon Socrates and his ways with 
littleTavour. And from their point of view, they were peifectly right. 

His spiiit, and the ideas that he made current, weie an insidious 
menace to the cohesion of the social fabric, in wiiich there was not a 
stone or a joint that he did not question. In other words, he was 
the active apostle of individualism, which led in its further develop- 
ment to the subversion of that local patriotism which had inspired 
the cities of Greece in her clays of greatness. 
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. And this thinkerj whose talk was shaking the Gieek woild in Us 
foundations, though none guessed it, was singled out by the Delphic 
priesthood for a distinguished raaik of approbation. In the tiuest 
oiacle that was ever uttered fiom the Pythian tnpod, it was deciaicd 
that no one in the woild was wiser than Socrates, We know not at 
what period of the philosophePs caieer this answei was given, but, if 
it was seriously meant, it showed a strange insight which we should 
haidly have looked for at the shiine of Delphi. The Delphic priest- 
hood weie skilful enough in adjusting their policy to the changing 
couise of events , but they cannot be suspected of brooding ovei 
the mysteiies of thing’s to come, or feeling the deeper pulsations of 
the thoughts of men The motive of the oiacle concerning tlic 
wisdom of Socrates is an unsolved pioblem. If it weic an attempt 
to enlist his suppoit, in days when religion was thieatened by such 
men as Anaxagoras, it shows an unexpected peiception of his import- 
ance, united with a by no means surprising blindness to the signifi- 
cance of his work. 

Socrates died five years aftei the fall of the Athenian empiie, and 
the manner of his death set a seal upon his life. Anytus, the honest 
democratic politician who had been prominent m the restoration 
the democracy, came forward, with some otheis, as a champion-jafiU^c 
state religion, and accused Socrates of impiety. The accusation 
lan . “ Socrates is guilty of crime, because he does not believe m 
the gods recognised by the city, but intioduces stiange supernatural 
beings ; he is also guilty, because he corrupts the youth.” The 
penalty proposed was death ; but the accusers had no desire to inflict 
it ; they expected that, when the charge was lodged in the archon’s 
office, Socrates would leave Attica, and no one wmuld have hindered 
him from doing so. But Sociates was full of days — he had reached 
the age of seventy— and life spent othciwise than m conveising in the 
streets of Athens would have been worthless to him. I-Ie surprised 
the city by remaining to answer the charge The trial was heard 
in a court of 501 judges, the king-aichon presiding, and the old 
philosopher was found guilty by a majority of sixty. It was a small 
majority, considering that the geneial truth of the accusation was 
undeniable. According to the practice of Athenian law, it was 
open to a defendant when he was condemned to propose a lighter 
punishment than that fixed by the accuser, and the judges were 
required to choose one of the two sentences. Socrates might have 
saved his life if he had pioposed an adecpiate penalty, but be offered 
only a small fine, and was consequently condemned, by a much largei 
majority, to death. He drank the cup of doom a month later, discours- 
ing with his disciples as eagerly as ever till his last hour 

The actual reply of Socrates at his tiial has not been preserved, 


Bts death. 
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but we know its tone and spirit and much of its tenor For it siijiplicd Plaids 
his companion Plato, who was present, with the material of a woik 
which stands absolutely alone in liteiatuie In the Apology oj 
Socrates^ Plato has succeeded in catching the peisonality of the 
inastei and conveying its stimulus to his leaders. Thcie can 
be no question that this work leproduces the general outline of the 
actual defence, which is hcie wrought into an aitistic form. And we 
see how utterly impossible it was for Socrates to answer the accusa- 
tion. He enters into an explanation of his life and motives, and has 
no difficulty in showing- that many things populaily alleged against 
him aie false But with the actual charge of holding and diffusing Soctatei^ 
heterodox views he deals biiefly and unsatisfactorily He was 
condemned unjustly — accoiding to the lawc And that is the mten- ^ * 

sity of the tragedy. Theie have been no bettei men than Sociates , 
and yet his accuscis were perfectly right It is not clear why their 
manifesto for orthodoxy -was made at that paiticular time ; but it is 
probable that twenty years latci such an action would have been a 
failuie. Pei haps the facts of the trial justify us m the lough conclu- 
sion that two out of eveiy five Athenian citizens then were leligiously 
indifferent. In any case the event had a wider than a merely 
religious significance. The execution of Socrates was the protest of 
the spirit of the old order against the growth of individualism. 

Seldom in the couise of history hav^e violent blows of this kind 
failed to recoil upon the stiiker and serve the cause they were meant 
to harm. Sociates was remembered at Athens with piide and regret. 

PIis spirit began to exercise an influence which the tragedy of his death 
enhanced. His companions never foigave the democracy for putting 
their master to death ; he lived and giew m the study of their 
imaginations ; and they spent their lives m canying on his woik. 

They carried forward his work, but they knew’ not what they were 
doing They had no suspicion that in pursuing those speculations to 
which they were stimulated by the Socratic method they -weie 
sapping the roots of Greek city life as it was known to the men 
who fought at Marathon. Plato was a true child of Sociates, and 
yet he was vehement m condemning that individualism which it had 
been the lifework of Socrates to foster. Few sights are stiangcr 
than Plato and Xenophon turning their eyes away fiom their own free 
country to regaid with admiiation the constitution of Spaita, where 
their beloved master would not have been suffered so much as to 
open his mouth. It was a distinct tiiumph for the Lacedaemonians 
when their constitution, which the Athenians of the age of Peiiclcs 
reg-arded as old-fashioned machinery, was selected by the greatest 
thinker of Athens as the nearest existing appioach to the ideal 
Indeed the Spaitan organisation, at the very time when Spaita was 
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making herself detested throughout Gieece, seems to have attracted 
geneial admiiation fioin political thinkeis. It attracted them because 
the old ordei suivived theie, — the citizen absolutely submissive to the 
authoiity of the state, and not looking beyond it. Elsewhere they 
were tioubled by the pioblem of reconciling the authority of the state 
with the libeity of the individual citizen ; at Sparta there was no such 
tiouble, for the state was absolute. Accordingly they saw in Spaita 
the image of what a state should be ; just because it was relatively fiee 
from that individualism which they were themselves actively promot- 
ing by their speculations in political philosophy. How freely such 
speculations ranged at this time is illustrated by the fact that the 
fundamental institution of ancient society, slavery, was called in ques- 
tion. Ij had indeed been called in question by Euiipides, and the 
heterodox “modern” views of Euiipidcs were coming into fashion. 
One thinker expounded the doctime that slaveiy was unnatural. 
Speculation even went so fai as to stir the question of the political 
subjection of women. The Parliatnetti of JVomen, a comedy of Aiisto- 
phanes, ridicules women’s rights ; and m Plato’s ideal Republic women 
are on a political equality with men. Socialistic theories were also 
rife, and were a mark for the mockery of Aristophanes in the same 
play. Plato seized upon the notion of communism and made it one 
of the principles of his ideal state. But his object was not that of 
the oidmaiy “ collectivist,” to piomote the material well-being of all ; 
but rather to make his citizens better, by defending them against 
poverty and ambition. Before he died, Plato had come to the con- 
viction that communism was impracticable, and m the state which he 
adumbrated in his old age he lecognised private propeity — though 
he vested the ownership not in the individual but in the family. 

In this period— dining the fifty years after the battle of Aegos- 
potami — the ait of writing prose was brought to perfection at Athens ; 
and this is closely connected with the characteristic tendency which has 
engaged our attention. While Socrates and others had been bring- 
ing about a revolution in thought, the Sicilian Gorgias and othei pro- 
fessors of rhetoric or style had been prepaimg an efificient vehicle for 
diffusing ideas. Prose is the natural instrument of ciiticism and argu- 
ment \ It IS a necessary weapon for intellectual persuasion ; and thei e- 
fore the fourth century is an age of prose. The circumstance that 
the great Athenian poets of the fifth century had no successors in the 
fourth does not prove any decline in brains or in imagination. If 
Plato had been born half a century earlier he would have been a 
rival of Aeschylus and Sophocles. If Aeschylus and Sophocles had 
been born two or three geneiations later they would have expressed 
their genius in prose. Euripides, who has come under the influence 
of the critical spiiit, seems sometimes like a man belated ; he uses 
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the old vehicle to convey thoughts for which it vas baldly suited 
It must alwayb be icmembcicd that the great dramatic poeins of the 
fifth centuiy boie an inalienable religious chai'actei ; and, as soon as 
the day came when the men of the highest liteiaiy faculty wcie no 
longei m touch with the leceived leligion, diama of the old kind 
ceased to be written That is why the foiuth centuiy is an age of 
piose; tragic poetiy owes its death to Euripides and the Socratic 
spiiit The eager individualism of the age found its natural expres- 
sion in piose, whose rhythmical periods demanded almost as much 
caie and ait as poetry ; and the plastic nature of the Gieek language 
rendeied it a most facile instrument for the pin poses of fiec thouglu 
and ciiticism. 

Thus Athens became really a school for Gieece, as soon as that 
individualism pi evaded which Peiicles bad unwittingly foreshadowed 
in the veiy same breath : '' I say that Athens is the school of Hellas, 
and that the individual Athenian m his own person seems to have the 
power of adapting himself to the most varied foims of action with the 
utmost versatility and grace ” ^ 

It must novel be foigotten that it is to the demociatic Athenian 
law- com ts that the perfecting of Attic prose was mainly due 
This institution had, as we saw, called into being a class of profes- 
sional speech-writers. But theie were many who were not content Higher 
with learning off, and reciting in court, speeches which a speech-wiitcr 
like Lysias wrote for them, but wished to learn themselves the art 
of speaking. For those who aspired to make their maik in debates j son ah 
in the Assembly, this was a necessity. The most illustrious mstiuctoi 
in oiatory at this period was Isociates. But the school of Isocrates 
had a far wider scope and higher aim than to teach the construction 
of sentences or the airangement of topics in a speech. It was 
a geneial school of culture, a discipline intended to fit men for 
public life Questions of political science were studied, and Isocrates 
likes to describe his course of studies as “philosophy.” But it was 
to Plato’s school m the Academy that the youths of the day went to 
study “philosophy” m the stricter sense. The discipline of these 
two rival schools — for there was rivaliy between them, though their 
aims were different----was what coriesponded at Athens to our univer- 
sity education. And the pupils of Isocrates, as well as those of Plato, 
had to work hai*d. For thoroughness of method was one of the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of Isocrates. His school attained a pan- 
Hellenic leputation ; pupils came to him fiom all quaiters of the 
woild. “ Our city,” he says, “is regaided as the established teacher 
of all who speak or teach others to speak. And natuially so, since 


^ Jowett's translation. 
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but when any great question moved him he would issue a pamphlet, 
in the form of a speech, for the purpose of influencing public 
opinion. We may suspect that the Athenians appreciated these 
publications more for then inimitable excellence of style than for their 
political wisdom. 

A highly remarkable passage of Isocrates expi esses and applauds 
the wide-minded cosmopolitanism which was beginning to prevail in 
Greece. He says that “Athens has so distanced the lest of the 
world in power of thought and speech that her disciples have become 
the teachers of all other men. She has brought it to pass that the 
name of Greek should be thought no longer a matter of race but a 
matter of intelligence ; and should be given to the participators in 
our cultuie rather than to the sharers of our common origin.” ^ 
Thiityor forty years earliei, no one perhaps, except Euripides, wmuld 
have been bold enough to speak like that. But Isocrates did not see 


^ Translated by Jebb. 


^ Ibid 
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that this enlightenment which he admnes was closci}' connc< ted nidi 
the decay of public spiiit which he elsewhci'c deplores. It is curious to (. \uoJhi 
find the man who appioves of citizenship of the woild looking back 
with legiet to the days of Solon and proposing to levivc the old ' 
powers of censoiship which the court of the Areopagus possessed over 
the li\es of Athenian citizens. 

The form and features of an age are wont to be mirroicd in its J^hhvnl 
ait; and one effective means of winning* a concrete notion of the 
spirit of the fouith century is to study the woiks of Piaxitclcs and 
compare them with the sculptures which issued from the woikshop of ^th 
of Phidias. Just as the citizen was beginning to asseit his own cent my. 
individuality as more than a mere item in the state, so the plastic 
artist was emancipating his ait fiom its intimate connexion with the 
temples of the gods, and its suboidmation to architcctuic Foi m 
the fifth centuiy, apart fiom a few colossal statues like those which 
Phidias wrougdit for Athens and 01)mpia, the finest works of the 
sculptor’s chisel were to decoiate fiie/e or pediment. In the fouith 
centuiy the architect indeed still required the sculptor’s sendee; 

Scopas, for instance, was called upon in his youth to decorate the 
temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, in his later yeais to make a frieze 
foi the tomb of a Carian prince , but, m general, the sculptor 
developed his art more independently of architectuie, and all the 
gieat woiks of Piaxiteles w^ere complete m themselves and in- 
dependent. And, as sculpture was emancipating itself from the old 
suboidmation to architecture, so it also emancipated itself from the 
religious ideal. In the age of Phidias, the artist who fashioned a 
god sought to express m human shape the majesty and immulabihiy 
of a divine being; and this ideal had been peifectly achieved In 
the fouith century the deities lose then majesty and changelessness; 
theyaie conceived as physically perfect men and women, with human 
feelings though without human sorrows ; they aie invested with humnn 
personalities. The contrast may be seen by looking at the gioiip 
of gods in the frieze of the Paithenon, and then at some of the 
woiks of Praxiteles : the Plermes, which was set up m the temple of 
Heia at Olympia, and is pieserved there ; the Aphrodite of Cnidus — 
a woman shi inking fiom levealing her beauty as she enters the 
bath ; or the Satyr, with the shape of a man and the mind of a 
beast. Thus scuiptiue is marked by ^Giidividuaiism^^ in a double 
sense. Each artist is ficerto work out an individual path of his own; 
and the tendency of all aitists is to poiirtray the individual man or 
woman rather than the type, and even the individual phase of 
emotion lather than the character. 

The general spirit of the Athenians in their political life cor- 
responds to this change. Men came more and more to regard the 
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State as a means foi administering to the needs of the indniduaL 
We might almost say that they conceived it as a co-operative society 
for making profits to be divided among the members , tins at least 
was the tendency of public opinion. They were consequently more 
disinclined to enter upon foreign undertakings which wcie not eithei 
neccssaiy for the piotection and promotion of their commeice or 
likely to fill their purses. The fourth centuiy was theiefoic for 
Athens an age of less ambition and glory? but of gicatcr happiness 
and fieedom, than the fifth. 

Atimuan The decisive cucumstance for Athens was that, while she lost 
comma-ce, she did not lose her commerce. This was a ciuel blow 

to Coiinth, since it was to destroy Athenian tiade that Corinth had 
bi ought about the war. The fact shows on how firm foundations 
Athenian commerce icsted. The only rival Athens had to fear was 
Rhodes, which was becoming a centie of traffic in the south-eastern 
Mediterranean, but was not destined to inteifeie seriously with 
Athenian trade for a long time yet. The population of Attica had 
declined ; plague and war i educed the number of adult male citizens 
from at least 35,000 to 21,000. But that was not imfoitimate, for 
there were no longer outsettlements to leceive the suiplus of the 
population ; and even with the diminished numbeis theie was a 
siuplus which sought employment in fotcign mercenary service. The 
mercantile development of Athens is shown by the incicasc of the 
Piiaeus at the expense of the city, in which many plots of giound now 
Banks became deserted, and by the growth of private banks. It had long 
been a piactice to deposit money in temples, and the priesthoods 
used to lend money on interest. Tins suggested to money-changeis 
the idea of doing likewise , and Pasion founded a famous house at 
Athens, which operated with a capital of fifty talents, and had credit 
at all Gi'eek centres of commerce. Thus business could be tiansacled 
by exchanging letters of ciedit instead of paying in coin; and the 
introduction of this system, even on such a small scale, shows the 
growth of mercantile activity. Money was now much more plentiful, 
and prices far higher, than before This was due to the large amount 
of the piecious metals, chiefly gold, which had been bi ought into 
circulation m the Greek world in the last quarter of the fifth centuiy. 
The continuous war led to the coining of the treasures which had 
been accumulating for many years in temples ; and the banking 
system circulated the money which would otherwise have been 
Rate of hoarded m private houses. But, although the precious metals became 
mteiest plentiful, the rate of interest did not fall ; men could still get 12 per 
cent for a loan of their money. This fact is highly significant ; it 
shows clearly that industries were more Ihiiving and trade more 
active, and consequently capital in greater demand. The high rate of 
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inteicst must ahvays be icmemljered when we read of a (bcek 
dcsciibcd as wealthy with a capital which would nowad<iys bcciii 
small Thus a foitune of 50 talents, little more than 10,000 
English pounds, \\ould yield an income of nearly ^1500, and that 
sum had an enormously g^reatei pui chasing power than the equivalent 
weight of gold to-day. Such incomes weie extiemely laie 

Communistic ideas were a consequence, pci haps inevitable, of 
the giowth of individualism and the giowth of capital The poorer 
buighers became more and more acutely alive to the inconsistency 
between the political equality of all citizens and the social and 
economical advantages enjoyed by the iich. Political equality seemed 
to point to social equality as its logical sequel ; in fact, full and equal 
political equality could not be secured without social equality also, 
since the advantages of Avealth necessaiily m\olve supcrioiities m 
political influence. Thus, just as m modern Europe, so in ancient 
Greece, capital and democracy produced socialists, who pleaded foi 
a levelling' of classes by means of a distiibution of property by the 
state. Anstophanes mocked these speculations m his Parliament r/Ecclesi- 
Women and his Wealth, The idea of communism winch Plato 
develops on lines of his own in the Republic was not an oiiginal 
notion of the philosophePs brain, but was suggested by the cunent 333 h 
communistic theoiies of the day. It is well worthy of consideiation 
that the Athenians did not take the step from political to social 
democracy ; and this discietion may have been partly due to the 
policy of those statesmen who, doubtless conscious of the danger, 
legarded the thcoric fund as an indispensable institution. 

The changed attitude of the indnidual to the state is shown by EaknaKi 
the introduction of a fixed lemuneiation of half adiachma to Athenian p^iy 
citizens for attending the meetings of the Assembly; and the use m 
prices is illustrated by the subsequent increase of this remuneiation ^ 

For the regular sessions, m which the proceedings were unatti active, ’ ^ * 
the pay was raised to a drachma and a half ; for the othei meetings, 

Avhich w’ere more exciting, it was fixed at a drachma. The lemunera- 
tion for serving in the law-courts was not incieascd ; it was found 
that half a drachma was sufficient to draw applicants for the judge’s 
ticket. Payment for the dischaige of political duties was part of the 
necessary machmeiy of the demociacy, but the distiibution of 
“ spectacle-money ” to the poor citizens was a luxury Avhich involved 
an entirely dififeient principle. It is uncertain when the piactice of 
giving the price of his theatre ticket to the poor Athenian was fust 
introduced ; it has been attributed to Pericles, but it is possible that ' 

it was not introduced till Athens began to recover after the fall of her 
empiie. In any case, the principle became established in the foiutli 
century of distributing '^theoric” moneys, Avhich were supposed to be 
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spent on rebgious festivals; the citizens came to look foiwaid to 
frequent and laigc distiibutions ; the surplus revenue of the state, 
instead of being saved foi emeigencies, was placed in the theoric 
fund; and this theoiic fund became so impoilant that it ultimately 
lequired a special mmistei of finance to manage it. Those statesmen 
under whose guidance the theonc doles were most liberal had natuially 
the greatest influence with the mass of the citizens , and consequently 
finance acetuired a new importance, and financial ability was developed 
in a veiy high degree. The state thus assumed the character of a 
commercial society; dividends were a political necessity, and in older 
to meet it heavier taxation was demanded. We have seen how, when 
wai broke out with Sparta, in the year in which the Second Athenian 
Confedeiacy was formed, a property -tax was imposed, and the 
properties of the citizens weie assessed anew for this purpose. 

Thus the state provided for the comfoit of its poorer burgheis at 
the expense of their wealthier fellows. It is, as it were, publicly 
lecognised as a principle of political science that the end of the state 
IS the comfort and pleasure of its individual members ; and everything 
has to be made subordinate to this principle which is outwardly 
embodied in the theonc fund. This principle affected the foreign 
policy of Athens, as we have aheady observed When she took the 
step of sending outsettlers to Samos and elsewhere, in defiance of 
the public opinion of Greece, her chief motive was doubtless pecuniary 
profit. 

Constitutionally, the restored Athenian democracy was a remark- 
able success. The difficulties which the democratic statesmen en- 
countered after the overthrow of the Thirty had been tieated with a 
wisdom and moderation which are in sti iking contrast with the 
violence and vengefulness shown in other Greek states at similar 
crises. Most demociatic men of means had been robbed of propeity 
under the tyranny of the oligarchs, and the propeity had been sold 
Were the purchasers to be compelled to restore it without compensa- 
tion ? Were all the acts of the Thirty to be declared illegal ? Such a 
measure would have cieated a bitter and discontented parly in the 
state. Some of the chief democratic leaders voluntarily resigned 
all claim to compensation for the property they had lost, and this 
example promoted a general inclination on both sides to concession 
and compromise. The wisdom and tact displayed in this matter 
■were not the least of the services which Thrasybulus and his fellows 
rendered to their countiy. No oligarchical conspiiacy endangered 
the domestic peace of Athens again ; no citizen, if it were not a 
philosophical speculator, called the democracy in question. 

At this epoch the laws weie levised, and the register of burghers 
was revised, but the constitution was left piactically unaltered. A 
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change, indeed, was made in the piesidency of the Assembly, which Change 
had hitherto belonged to the p?yfa? 7 eis or boaid of Ten, selected 
every seven days from the presiding tiibe in the Council. The close 
oiganic lelation between the Council and Assembly lendeicd it needful A^^emhlv 
that members of the Council should preside in the Assembly; but the p,ohahiy 
jDiesidency of the Assembly was now divoiced fiom the piesidency of 403-2 b i 
the Council and invested m a body of nine, selected one from each The nine 
of the nine tribes which weie not piesichng. This change 
obviously designed to form a check on the administration The 
presiding tribe in the Council could no longer deal cliiectly with the 
Assembly, but was obliged to present its measuies to the people through 
an inteimediate body, which belonged indeed to the Council but not 
to Its own part of the Council. The year in which these lefoims iniiodm- 
were probably made witnessed also the mtioduction of a new alphabet ^h 

as the official script of the state. The old Attic alphabet, with its 
haid-worked vowels doing duty for more than one sound, was ihe"^ 

continued; and henceforward the stones wdnch recoid the public acts anhonsJu 
of the Athenian people are msciibed in the Ionic alphabet, with ofEnchd 
separate signs for the long and short e and 0^ and distinct symbols b ( 
for the double consonants. 

It is plain that Athens needed, at this period, not men of genius 
or enthusiasm, but simply men of ability, for the conduct of her 
affairs. She had no great aims to achieve, no giave dangers to 
escape, which demanded a Pericles or a Themistoclcs ; a man of genius 
would have found no scope in the politics of Athens for two generations 
^after the fall of her empire. Men of great ability she had, men who 
were thoroughly adecjuate to the compaiatively unambitious lolc which 
she had wisely imposed upon herself — Agyrrhius, Callistratus, and 
afterwards Eubulus. To us they aie all shadowy figures. Agyirhius Agyrrhu 
inaugurated the profit-system which aftcrwaids icsiilted in the institu- 
tion of the theoric fund ; and it was he who opposed and discredited 
the extieme anti-Spartan policy of the heroes of Phylc. His nephew Calh- 
Callistratus enjoyed a longer caieei and played a greater part in the stmtm. 
affairs of Greece, conspicuous as the founder of the Second Con- 
fedeiacy, as the negotiator of the Peace of Callias, and then as the 
opponent of Epaminondas. His policy throughout was consistent 
and leasonable. lie aimed at rendering Athens powerful enough to 
be independent of Sparta ; he desired that Sparta and Athens should 
stand side by side as the two leading states in Greece ; and he 
recognised that the neighbourhood of Attica to Boeotia necessarily 
laid upon Athens the policy of opposing the aggrandisement of | 

Thebes. 

Agyrrhius and Callistratus might once and again fill the office 
of strategos ; but, like Cleon and Hyperbolus, they exercised their 
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influence as lecog-nised — practically, official — advisers of the Assembly 
The art of var became eveiy year moie and more an art, and little 
could be accomplished except by geneials who de\oted their life to 
the mihtaiy piofebSion. Such weie Timotheus, the heio of Leucas ; 
Chabnas, the victor of Naxos ; and above all Iphicrates, whom we 
lia\e met m so many places and m so many guises. Timotheus was 
a iich man ; his fathei Conon had left him a foitune, and he could 
afford to seive his countiy and his countiy only But Chabnas and 
Iphiciates cmiched themsehes by taking tempoiaiy service imdei 
foieign masteis , Iphi crates even w^ent so fai as to support the 
Thiacian king, whose daughter he had w^edded, against Athens. 
All these military men piefeiied to dwell elsewhere than at Athens. 
Abioad they could live in luxury and ostentation ; VAhile at Athens 
men lived simply and moderately, and public opinion was imfavouiable 
to sumptuous establishments. The attitude of the geneials to the city 
became much moie independent wdien the citizens themselves ceased 
to seive abroad regularly, and hired mercenaries instead. The 
hiring of the troops and their organisation devolved upon the general, 
and he was often expected to provide the means for paying them 
too Hcie we touch on a vice m the constitutional machine, which 
was the cause of frequent failures in the foreign cntei puses of Athens 
during this peiiod No systematic piovision was made that, when 
the people voted that a ceitain thing should be done, the adequate 
moneys at the same time should be voted. Any one might piopose 
a decree, without lesponsibility for its execution ; and at the next 
meeting of the Assembly the people might refuse to allow the 
necessary supplies, or no one might be ready to move the grant. 
In the same way, supplies might be cut off m the middle of a 
campaign. This defect had not made itself seriously felt in the 
fifth centuiy, when the leading generals w'ere always statesmen too, 
with influence in the Assembly; but it became seiious when the 
generals were professional soldieis whom the statesmen employed. 
During the ten years after the Peace of Calhas, Athens was actively 
engaged in a multitude of enterprises of foieign aggrandisement; 
but she achieved little, and the reason is that her armaments were 
hardly ever adequate. The difficulties of her financiers, who had 
always to keep a theoric reserve, must be taken into considei alien. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE HEGEMONY OF THEBES 

Sect. i. Jason of Pherae; and the Battle of Leuctra 

The balance of powei in Gieece had been swayed, foi a hundred 
years by the two rivals Spaita and Athens ; and now the Peace of 
Callias had foimally adjusted an equilibrium between them But 
this dual system was threatened from the very outset by formidable 
dangeis. It was clear that new forces had arisen within the last few 
years, which would dispute the leadership of Hellas with the two 
older states There had been a development of military power in the 
noith, and two cities had come into dangerous prominence, Thebes 
and Pherae. 

Of the lise of Pherae we know less than of the rise of Thebes. 

At the time of the Peace of Callias we make the sudden discovery 
that the Thessalian cities which were usually m a state of feud have 
been united, and that Thessaly has consequently become one of the 
great powers of Greece. This was the doing of one man. There Jason of 
had arisen at Pherae a despot, who was not merely vigoious and 
warlike, but whose ambition ranged beyond the domestic politics of 
Thessaly and sought to play a great part on the widei stage of 
Hellas. Jason had established his dominion by means of a well- 
trained body of 6000 mercenaries, and also doubtless by able 
diplomacy. The most influential citizen of Phaisalus exposed at^iziiJ.c. 
Sparta the ambitious and menacing views of Jason, and urged the 
importance of checking his career before he became too powerful ; 
but Sparta, pressed by other more importunate claims, declined to 
interfere. Then Pharsalus yielded to the solicitations of Jason, and 
helped to install him as Tagus of an united Thessaly. The power of 
the despot extended on one side into Epiius, where Alcetas, prince of 
the Molossi, became his vassal ; and on the othei side to Macedonia. 

A monarch, endowed with uncommon political and military 
ability, at the head of all Thessaly, with the best cavalry in Greece 
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at bis command, seemed likely to change the whole couise of Hellenic 
affairs. That he aimed at becoming the fiist powei in Hellas— at 
attaining the hegemony 01 leadership, as it was called — there can be 
no question ; nor, considering the weakness and jealousies of tlie 
southern Giecian states, would this object, with his I'esomces, be 
difficult of achievement But, if his ambition was not bounded by 
Thessah^, neither vas it confined to Hellas His dream was to lead 
Hellas against Persia, and ovcrthiow the power of the Gicat King 
How serious he Avas in his gieat piojects is shown by the fact that he 
set about building a navy, Thessaly was agmin to become a sea- 
powci, as m the da^'s of legendary sloiy, when the Argo ventuicd 
foith fiom the land-locked bay of loicus 

The power of Sparta had evidently declined, but she was still 
regarded as holding the highest position m Giecce , and it w^as the 
fust object of Jason to weaken her still furthei and dcthi one her from 
that place. His second immediate object w^as to gain conti ol of the 
key of southern Gicece — the pass of Theimopylae ; and as this w^as 
commanded by the Spartan fortress of Heraclea, these tw’o objects 
w'ere intimately connected. PIis obvious policy w^as to ally himself 
w'ilh Sparta’s enemy, Thebes ; and Thebes, in her isolated position, 
leapt at his alliance. The treaty between the Boeotian and Thes- 
salian federations was probably concluded not long before the I^eace 
of Callias. According* to the terms of that Peace, all parties Avere to 
lecall their armaments fiom foreign countries and their ganisons 
from foreign towns. Athens promptly recalled Iphicratcs fiom 
Corcyra, but Sparta on her side failed to fulfil the conti act. King 
Cleombrotus had, shortly before, led an aimy to Phocis, and now’, 
instead of disbanding it, he w^as ordeied to march against Thebes ancl 
compel that state to set free the Boeotian cities. One voice, perhaps, 
m the Spartan assembly w^as laised against this violation of the recent 
oaths, a violation which was also unfair to the allies who served in 
the Lacedaemonian army. But in this houi Sparta w^as led on, as 
one of her admirers said, by a fatal impulse inspired by the gods ; the 
feeling of hatied against Thebes, diligently fostered by Agesilaus, 
swept away all thoughts of policy or justice ; and the voice which was 
raised for justice and policy was scornfully cried dowiT. The duel 
between Thebes and Sparta was inevitable ; and all Greece, confident 
in Spartan superionty, looked to see Thebes broken up into villages 
or wiped out from among the cities of Hellas. Even Thebes heiself 
hatdly hoped for success. But Sparta would have done well to 
disband the aimy of Cleombrotus, and organise a new force wuth the 
help of those allies who weie willing to support her. 

The object of Cleombiotus, who was posted near Chaeronea, m 
the gate between Phocis and Boeotia, was to leach Thebes ; and, as 
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we have seen in the case of former military opciations in this 
country, his direct load lay along the western and southern banks of 
Lake Copais, by Coronea and Hahaitus The aim of the Thebans 
was to prevent him from leaching his objective ; and they posted 
their forces nigh to Coronea, where, nearly a quarter of a century 
before, a confederate aimy had waylaid Agesilaus But Cleombiolus 
disappointed his enemy ; he marched southward by a difficult road 
lound IMount Helicon to Thisbe, and thence pounced on the port of 
Creusis, which he captuied along with twelve Theban ships in the 
harbour; and, by this swift stioke having secuied his lear, he 
advanced northwaid along the road to Thebes. 

When he reached the height of Leuctra, he found that the way Positwyi of 
was barred by the Theban army. Leuctra lies on the hills which form the atmic^ 
the south limit of a small plain, somewhat more than half a mile bioad, Leuctra 
traversed by the brook of the upper Asopus. The load fiom the coast 
to Thebes crosses it and ascends the lulls on the noithein side, where 
the Boeotarchs and their army weie now drawn up. The round top of 
one of these low hills, just east of the load, was levelled and enlarged 
to form a smooth platform Here the Theban hophtes of the left wing* 
were posted, and the artificial mound marks their place to this day 
The numbers of the two hosts are uncertain ; the Lacedaemonians, in 
any case consideiably superior, may have been about eleven, the Theban 
about six, thousand stiong. But the military genius of one of the 'Lactic f of 
Boeotarchs, now for the first time fully revealed, made up for the Lpami'^ 
deficiency in strength. Instead of drawing out the usual long* 
and shallow line, Epaminondas made his left wing deep. This 
wedge, fifty shields deep, of iriesistible weight, with the Sacred Band, 
under the captaincy of Pelopidas, m front, was opposed to the 
Spartans who, with Cleombiotus himself, weie drawn up on the 
light of the hostile army. It was on his left wing* that Epaminondas 
relied for victory ; the shock between the Spartans and Thebans 
would decide the battle ; it mattered little about the Boeotians on 
the centre and left, whom he could not entirely trust. The Thespians, 
who were present by constraint, were at the last moment peimittecl 
to depart ; but their letreat was cut off and they were driven back to 
the camp by the Phocians and other of the Lacedaemonian allies, 
who, by detaching themselves for this purpose, weakened their own 
at my without effecting an useful result. 

The battle began with an engagement of the cavalry. In this Bartle of 
arm the Lacedaemonians were notoriously weak; and now I^eiutra, 

horsemen, easily driven back, carried disorder into the line of 37^ 

foot. Cleombrotus, who was confident of victoiy, then led his 
right wmg down the slopes — the centre and left being probably 
impeded in their advance by the cavalry ; and on his side Epami- 

2 Q 
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nondas with the Theban left moved clown from their hill, delibciately 
keeping back the lest of the line. The novel tactics of Epaininondas 
decided the battle. The Spaitans, twelve deep, though they fought 
evei so biaveiy, could not resist the impact of the Theban wedge led 
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by Pelopidas, King Cleombiotus fell, and after a great carnage on 
both sides the Thebans drove their enemies up the slopes bade to 
their camp In other parts of the field there seems to have been 
little fighting or slaughter ; the Lacedaemonian allies, when they 
saw the right wing worsted, retired without moie ado. 
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A thousand Lacedaemonians had fallen, including four hundicd 
Spartans ; and the suivivors acknowledged theii defeat by demanding 
the customary tiucc to take up the dead. It might be thought that 
tliey would have immediately retreated to Cieusis, the place of safety 
which the dead king had ptudently provided in their rear. It is not 
likely that the enemy, whom they still considerably outnumbered, 
would have attempted to stop their way, or even to haiass them 
seiiously from behind. The Thebans could hardly lealise the victoiy 
winch they had never expected ; it was more than enough to have 
defeated the Lacedaemonians in the open field, to have slam their 
king, and to have compelled them to evacuate Boeotia. But the Po<iifion at 
Lacedaemonian aiany remained in its entienchmenls on the hill of 
Leuctra, in the expectation of being reinforced by a new ainiy from 
Sparta and retiievmg the misfortune. A messenger was sent home 
with the inglorious tidings, and the shock was borne thcie with that 
studied self-repicssion which only the discipline of Spaita could 
inculcate in her citizens. The remaining forces of the city were Arnn of 
hastily got together, and placed under the command of Aichidamus, rehtf 
son of Agesilaus. Some of the allied states sent aid, and the tioops 
were transported by ship from Corinth to Creusis. damiis 

But all this took time, and meanwhile Thebes had not been idle. Mete f Hon 
Two messengers were sent with the good news, to Athens and \,q of the ne'ios 
Thessaly. At Athens the w'reathed messenger was received with an 
ominous silence. The Theban victory was distinctly unwelcome 
there \ it opened up an indefinite prospect of warfare and seemed 
likely to undo the recent pacification ; while the Athenians were far 
less jealous of Sparta than of Thebes. At Pherae the tidings had a 
very different reception. Jason inarched forthwith to the scene of Jason of 
action, at the head of his cavahy and mercenaries, flying so rapidly Pherae 
through Phocis that the Phocians, his irreconcilable enemies, did not h 

realise his piesence amtil he had passed. He cannot have reached 
Leuctra until the sixth or seventh day after the battle. The Thebans 
thought that with the help of his forces they might storm the 
Lacedaemonian entienchments, dangerous though the task would be. 

But for the policy of Jason the humiliation already inflicted on Sparta 
was enough ; the annihilation of the enemy or any further enhance- 
ment of the Theban success would have been too much. He dis- 
suaded the Thebans from the enterprise, and induced them to grant 
a truce to the Lacedaemonians, with leave to retire unharmed. This Truce, 
the Lacedaemonians were now forced to accept, notwithstanding the 
appioach of reinforcements. For their position was totally altered 
through the presence of the seasoned troops of Jason, and it was 7vacuaU' 
clear that the foe w^ould not wait to attack them till the expected Poeotia„ 
reinforcements arrived. The rctieat was carried out at night, for the 
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leaders suspected the good faith of their opponents On the coast 
the defeated tioops met the army of Aichidamus, which had come in 
vain, and all the foices weie disbanded 

Such weie the ciicumstances of the Lacedaemonian evacuation of 
Boeotia after the battle of Leuctia, accoiding to the historian whose 
authority we aie naturally inclined to prefer. But the memoi'y of 
Xenophon might have misled him in regaid to some of the details, 
and there was another account fiom which it might be inferred that 
events mov^ed moie lapidly Tlieie is something to be said for the 
view that the at my of Aichidamus w^as not dispatched as a lelief 
foice after the battle of Leuctra, but was already on its way before 
the battle was fought ; that Cleombrotus had the alternative of 
waiting for Archidamus before he ventuied on an action, and that 
his visit to Creusis vv^as, in fact, connected with the expected arrival 
of leinfoi cements , that Jason too was hastening to suppoit the 
Thebans, and that the messenger who bore the news of victory met 
him on his southwaid maich. On this view the truce might have 
been concluded on the morrow of the battle, and we avoid the 
difficulty of supposing that the defeated aimy decided to lemain for 
a week on the hill of Leuctra, when the road to Creusis was open 
behind them. 

The cjuestion is of little moment save m so far as it concerns the 
movements of the Tagus of Thessaly The significance of the secpiel 
of the battle lies m the prominent part which he played as a medi- 
ator ; and we should like well to know^ whethei his origdnal purpose 
was to fight side by side with his Theban allies. We also hear 
darkly of his avowed intention to bi mg help by sea ; and we are 
tempted to speculate at what point the new Thessalian navy would 
have acted at this crisis. 

Jason returned to his northern home, but on his way he dealt 
another blow at Sparta on his own account, by dismantling Heraclea, 
the fort which controlled the pass of Thermopylae. He thus com- 
passed an object of great impoitance foi his fuither designs. These 
designs he soon began to unfold. He fixed on the next celebration 
of the Pythian festival as a time to display his gieatness and his power 
to the eyes of assembled Helia.s. He sent mandates around to the 
Thessalian cities to prepare oxen, sheep, and goats for the sacrifice at 
Delphi, offeimg a gold crown as a prize for the fairest ox. And he 
issued commands that the armed host of the Thessalians should be 
ready to march with him to keep the feast. He proposed to usurp 
the rights of the Amphictyonic board, and preside himself over the 
games. A rumour was set afloat that he intended to seize the 
treasures of the temple ; but it is hard to believe that an aspirant to 
the hegemony of Greece would have perpetrated an act so manifestly 
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impolitic. Apollo told the Deljdiians, who wcie flutleied by the 
lepoit, that he would himself guaid his ticasure 

But the priests weie soon to bieathc freely; the Phocians wcie 
to be spared the mortification of seemg the hated Thessalian m their 
land. One day Jason held a review of his cavalry, and afterwards 
sat to hear petitions. Seven young men, to all appearance wu^angling 
hotly, drew near to lay then dispute before him, and slew^ him wheie 
he sat. The death of Jason was the knell of all his plans The 
unity of Thessaly, the high position which it had attained among the 
Grecian powers, depended entiicly on him. The brothers who 
succeeded to his place were slight insignificant men, without the 
ability, even if they had possessed the will, to cany out his far-reach- 
ing designs. It is the baie truth to say that the blades of the seven 
young men changed the couisc of histoiy. Jason was well on his way 
to attain in eastern Greece the supieme position which his great fellow^- 
despot Dionysius held m the w^est IsTor is it extravagant to suppose 
that under him Thessaly might have accomplished pait of the woik 
which was reserved for Macedonia. Politically, indeed, his wmrk is to 
be condemned. He had not laid the foundations of a nationsil unity 
in Thessaly ; the unity which he had compassed was held by inilitaiy 
force only and his own genius. We cannot congratulate a statesman 
on a result of w^hich the stability hangs on the chances of his own life. 
In this respect Jason stands in the same rank with Epaminondas. 

The death of the Thessalian potentate decided that, of the two 
northern states which had recently risen into prominence, Boeotia, 
not Thessaly, should take the toich from Sparta. 

The significance of the battle of Leuctra is perhaps most clearly 
revealed in the fact that, during the wars between Sparta and Thebes 
which followed it, the parts hitherto played by the two states are 
reversed. Thebes now becomes the invader of the Peloponnese, as 
Sparta before had been the invader of Boeotia. Thebes is now the 
aggressor ; it is as much as Sparta can do to defend her own land. 
The significance of Leuctra is also displayed m the effect which it 
pioduced upon the policy of Athens, and in its stimulating- influence 
on the lesser Peloponnesian states, especially Arcadia, which was 
weakened up into new life. 

The supremacy of Thebes was the result of no overmastering 
impel iai instinct and was inspired by no laige idea, but it bioughl 
about some beneficial results. Spaita bad giievously abused the 
dominion which had fallen into her hands ; and the peiiod of Theban 
greatness repiesents the reaction against the period of Lacedaemonian 
oppression. The two objects of Theban policy are to hinder Sparta 
from regaining her old position in the Peloponnesus, and to prevent 
the revival of Jason^s power in Thessaly. 
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Although no express iccord has been liandcd down as to con- 
stitutional changes, thei'e is some cMdence which has suggested the 
belief that the Thebans drew tightei the bond which united the 
Boeotian communities by tiansfoimmg the fedcialion into a national 
state Thebes, seemingly, became in Boeotia Avhat Athens was m 
Attica; the other cities, Coronea, Thespiae, Haliartus, and the lest, 
were uncitied and became as Marathon and Eleusis ; then citizens 
exeicised their political rights in an Assembly at Thebes If this be 
so, w'e may suspect that Epammondas played the part of legendary 
Theseus ; but the new constitution had no elements of stability, and 
it endured but for a few years. 

Sect. 2. Policy of Thebes in Southern Greece, Arcadia 

AND MESSENIA 

The defeat of a Lacedaemonian aimy m the open field by an 
enemy inferior m numbeis w^as a thrilling shock to the Greeks, who 
deemed it part of the order of natuie that the Spartan hoplites should 
be invincible except in front of an overwhelmingly larger force. The 
event was made more impiessive by the death of king Cleombrotus; a 
Spartan king had never fallen 111 battle since Leonidas laid down his 
life at the gates of Greece The news agitated eveiy state in the 
Democratic Peloponnesus. The haimosls, wdiom Sparta had undertaken to 
movements withdraw thiee w^eeks befoie, ^Adlcn she signed the Peace, were now 
expelled from the cities ; there was an universal leaction against the 
ponnesus. oligarchies which had been supported by Sparta and had excited 

universal discontent ; and these democratic revolutions flooded the 
Scytahsm, land with troops of dangerous exiles. The contagion spread even to 
Argos, though Sparta had no influence there, and bioke out with 
such violence that many citizens were cudgelled to death by the 
infuriated people 

But it was m Arcadia that the most weighty political results 
follow>'ed. A general feeling, which had perhaps been growing foi 
some years back, now took definite shape, that the cities of Arcadia 
must combine together to oppose an united front to Lacedaemonian 
pretensions. The only way m which each city could hope to preserve 
her independence against the power of Spaita was by voluntaiily 
SLurendering' a portion of that independence to a fedeial union of her 
sister cities. The most zealous advocate of the Pan-Arcadian idea 
was the Mantmean Lycomedes, a native of the district which had 
been more cruelly used than all others by the high-handed policy oi 
Lacedaemon. The fall of Sparta was the signal for the Mantineans 
to rebuild their walls, deseit’ their villages, and lesume the dignity 
and pleasures of city life. The old king Agesilaus had the 
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insolence to temonstrate ; he requested them at least to ask the 
gracious permission of Sparta, but he had no powci to enforce his 
1 equest 

The Mantmeans lesolved that then city should not ay am be Rebialdui^^ 
captured, as king Agesipolis had captuied it, by means of its own 
rnei. They dug a new bed, so that the Ophis when it appioached ^ 
the south-eastern wall parted into tw^o channels and, having desenbed ^pnng 
a great loop, reunited its w'aters on the northwvestern side. In this 
loop the city of Mantinea lose again, and by this means the nvei, 
which had pioved itself a danger, was forced to become a fortification, 
entirely encompassing the walls. The stone foundations of the wall 
enable us to tiace the ciicuit of the city ; but they wcie only the base 
for a SLipcistuicture which, like the buildings of the town, was of 
brick. The ten gates were curiously constiuctcd, no tw^o alike, yet 
all elaboiations of a punciple which w^as adopted by the builders of 
the foi tress of Tiiyns — the punciple of exposing the undefended 
right side of an appioachmg enemy to the defendcis who manned 
the walls and flanking towers. The general design may be best 
grasped by conceiving the w^all not as a continuous circle but as com- 
posed of ten sepaiate pieces, which did not join but ovei lapped, 
while the gates connected the overlapping ends. 

Mantinea, arisen from her rums, and the other towns of Aicadia 
— with the important exceptions of Tegea, Oichomenus, and Eleraea 
— now agieed to form a Pan- Arcadian union and constitute a federal 
state. Several reasons made it expedient to establish a new scat as Founda- 
the federal capital of the country. The Arcadian cities were too 
small for the purpose. The selection of one of them would have 
excited the jealousies of the other, and it was intended that there \crt1i7n, 
should be no Thebes 111 the Arcadian state. The site chosen for the 371-369 
new^ city was m the western of the two large plains which define the 
geographical chaiacter of central Arcadia It lay, in a long narrow 
irregular shape, on both sides of the river Hehsson. Not far off rose 
Lycaeon, the mountain to which the Aicadian folk attached their 
most sacied associations ; and in the centre of the market-place was 
built a shiine of Zeus of that holy hill. The town was entitled to its 
name of Megalopolis, or Great City, by the laige circuit of its double 
wall, a circuit of five miles and a half — a somewhat rough piece 
of work, built of stone in the lower courses and buck above, and 
furnished with towers at intervals. 

It must be kept in view that Megalopolis had a double character. 

It was to be the federal capital, but it was also to be one of the 
federal cities. Apart from its relation to all Arcadia, it had a special 
relation to its own plain. The change which had come to pass in 
the eastern plain, so long ago that no man could tell when, by the 
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founding of Tegca and Mantinea, was now bi ought to pass in tlie 
western plain The Milage communities of the sunoundmg distucts 
weie induced to exchange their separate existence for joint life in a 
city. L)ing close to the nolth-^\estern fiontiei of Lacoma, Megalo- 
polis would be a bulwaik against Sparta on this side, coiiesponding 
to Tegea on the noith. It is natural to compaie it with Mantine<i, 
which aiose in its new shape at the same time. Both cities seem to 
have had a similar system of fortification, double walls of stone and 
buck, stiengthened by toweis ; but Megalopolis, which was the larger, 
was also the stronger by nature. For Manimea lay on a dead level, 
all its strength was due to art; Megalopolis lay on sloping iriegulai 
gioiind, offeimg hills of which the aichitect could take advantage. 
The difference is illustrated by the fact that the little theatie in 
Mantinea rested on a stone substructure, while the huge theatre m 
Megalopolis is cut out of a hill 

A^^emhly The Fcdeiai Constitution was modelled on the ordinary type of 
of ihe democratic constitutions There was an Assembly, which met at 
Myrroj, stated periods to consider all impoitant questions. Every citizen of 
the federal communities was a member of this Assembly, of which 
the official title was the Ten Thousand* The name indicates an 
approximate, not an exact, number, like the Five Thousand in the 
constitution of Theiainenes at Athens. We have no infoimation as 
to the working of this body, but from the analogy of othei ancient 
federations it is probable that the votes were taken by cities, the vote 
of each city being deteimined by the majoiity of the votes of those 
of Its citizens who were piesent The Ten Thousand made war and 
peace, concluded alliances, and sat in judgment on offendeis against 
Council of ^ the League. There was also a Cotmcll^ composed of fifty members 
Damiorgov. fj^om the various cities, and this body had doubtless the usual 
executive and deliberative functions which belonged to the Gieek 
conception of a Council. 

On the south side of the river stood the Theisilion, the federal 
building m which meetings of the Arcadian league weie held. The 
foundations of this spacious covered hall have been recently laid 
bare, and display an ingenious arrangement of the internal pillars, 
converging in lines wdiereby as few as possible of a crowded audience 
might be hindered fiom seeing and hearing. It is an attempt to 
apply the principle of the theatre to a covered buildmg. The 
Thersiiion stood close in fiont of the hill from which the theatie was 
hewn, and the place of political deliberation seemed part of the same 
structure as the place of dramatic spectacles. For the Doric portico, 
which adorned the southern side of the federal house, faced the 
audience; the orchestia in which the chorus danced and the actois 
sometimes played stretched from the circle of seats up to the steps 




Fig. 151 — View of ^legaiopolis, showing the Theatre, the Thersilion, and the Ruei. 
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of the poitico Such was the oiiginal aiiangement, changed in latei 
yeaib ; and it illustrates the fact that the stone theatres which began 

to spring up thioiighoLit 
Greece in the fourth century 
were intended as much foi 
political assemblies as foi 
theatrical representations 

The liver Hehsson divides 
Megalopolis into two nearly 
equal parts , and it would seem 
Fig 152 —Com of Aicadia. Obverse that tins division conesponded 

hecacl of /eus laiiieate Reveise P.in on to the double character of 
mountam synux bel™ [Icscnd APR The city of Mcgalo- 

{monogKini) , and ()AT(u7ros) on the ^ ^ ° 

mountain] polls, in the stnet sense, was 

on the noithein side , there 
was the market-place on the bank of the nvei*, there was the hall 
Buletitcnon.m w'hich the Council of the Megalopohtan state met together. But 
the southern half of Megalopolis was federal ground , heie was the 
federal Hall of Assembly, here w^as the theatie, which was in fact 
an open-air hall for fcdeial meetings. Here, we may suppose, w^ere 
the dwellings of the permanent aimed force, 5000 stiong, which 
w’as maintained by the Federation ; here were lodgings for the 
“Ten Thousand” when they assembled to vote on the affaus of 
the Aicadian state. 


Rpaiiioi 

{federal 

army) 


Tegeajot7is Tegea had hitherto been a soit of Laconian outpost, and a 
the League, levolution was necessary to bring about its adhesion to the new 
370 E c. federation. With the help of a Mantinean band, the philo-Laconian 
party was oveitliiown, and 800 exiles sought refuge at Sparta, This 
blow stung Sparta to action. She might brook the lesuscitation of 
Mantinea, she might look on patiently at the measuies taken by the 
presumptuous Arcadians for managing their owm affairs ; but it was 
too much to see Tegea, her steadfast ally, the strong w^arder of her 
northern frontier, pass over to the camp of the rebels. Agesilans led 
an army into Arcadia, and displayed the resentment of Sparta by 
ravaging the fields of Mantinea ; neither he nor the federal forces 
risked a conflict. 

In view of this Spartan in\^asion, wdiich came to so little, the 
Arcadians had sought the help of foreign powders. To Athens their 
first appeal w^as made. The tidings of Leuctra had excited in that 
city mixed feelings of pleasure and jealousy. The humiliation of 
Sparta opened up a prospect of regaining empire, notwithstanding 
the undertakings of the recent peace ; but the tiiumph of Thebes 
was unwelcome and dangerous. These hopes and fears spurred 
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Athens to new activity. Shortly aftei the battle of Lciictia she < ^ 

showed hei appreciation of tlic clianged condition of HclLis by 37 ^ 
inviting delegates from the Peloponnesian cities to plcdj^c themselves 
anew to the King’s Peace (ivhich, it must always be leniembeicd, 
was the basis of the Peace of Calhas) and to pledge themselves to 
one another for mutual help in case of hostile attack. Ehs, refusing 
to recognise the autonomy of some of hei subjects, was foiced to hold 
aloof, but most of the other states swoic to the alliance. It was a 
contract between Athens and her allies on one side, and the foimcr 
allies of Sparta on the other By virtue of this act of alliance, Athens 

w^as bound to help IMantmea and the Arcadian cities wdicncvcr they 
w'ei^e threatened by an invasion. But it appealed that, though 
ready to usuip the place of Sparta, she w^as not icady to lenew the 
war with her old rival Perhaps a change of feeling had been wrought 
in the course of the nine oi ten months which had lun since the com 
gress at Athens ; the violence of the dcmociatic movements in the 
Peloponnese may l],ave caused disgust ; ceitam it is that Athens 
lefused the Aicadian appeal; she seems to have contemplated a 
policy of neutrality. 

The lebuff at Athens diove Aicadia into the arms of Thebes. 

The battle which had been fought to secure the unity of Bocotia had 
been the means of promoting the unit} of Arcadia ; and thcie was a 
certain fitness in the northern state coming- to the aid of its youngei 
fellow. But It was not mere sympathy with fcdeial institutions 
that induced Thebes to send a Boeotian army into the Peloponnesus. 

To keep Sparta down and pi'event her fiom recovering her infiueiire 
was the concern of Thebes, and an united Arcadia was the best 
instrument that could be devused foi the pin pose At this juncture, 
the situation in northern Greece permitted Thebes to comply with 
the Arcadian request The Phocians and O/iohan Locnans, the 
Lociians of Opus, the Malians, had sought her alliance aftei Leuctra, 
and even the Euboeans had dcseited to hei ; so that all central 
Greece, as far as Cithaeron, was under the Boeotian influence But 
if the request had come some months sooner, it would have been 
impossible to giant it ; for Jason of Pherae was then alive, prepaiing 
to march to Delphi, and the Boeotian forces could not have left 
Boeotia. 

It w'as already winter when the Theban army, led by Epaminondas, Boeotians 
accompanied by his fellow Boeotaichs, arrived in Arcadia to find that t^nnuk 
Agesilaus had withdrawn from the field. But, though the purpose 
of the expedition was thus accomplished, the Arcadians persuaded 
Epaminondas not to return home without striking a blow at the 
enemy. To invade Laconia and attack Sparta herself was the 
daring pioposal — daiing in idea at, least; for within the memory 
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of histoiy no foeman liad ever violated Laconian soil, the unwallcd 
city had ne\^ci lepelled an assault Theie was little danger, Avntli an 
aimy of such si/e as that which was now assembled ; and a maich 
to the gates of Sparta would diivc home the lesson of Lcuctia The 
invaders advanced in four divisions by four roads, converging on 
Sellasia, and met no serious attempt to block their way ; some 
neodamodes and Tegeate exiles were annihilated by the Aicadians 
Sellasia was burnt, and the united army descended into the plain on 
the left bank of the Eurotas The river which separated them fiom 
Spaila was swollen with winter rains, and this piobably saved the 
city , for the bridge was too strongly guarded to be safely attacked. 
Epaniinondas marched southwaid a few miles fuithei, as far as 
Amyclae, where he ciossed the stream by a ford. But Sparta was 
now saved. On the first alarm of the coming invasion, messages 
had flown to the Peloponnesian cities which were still friendly ; and 
these — Corinth, Sicyon, Phlius, Pellene, and the towns of the Aigohc 
coast — ^liad promptly sent auxiliaiy forces. The ijoithern roads being 
barred by the enemy, these forces were obliged to land on the eastern 
shore of Laconia and make their way across Mount Parnon. They 
leached the Eurotas bridge, after the invaders had moved to Amy- 
clae ; and their coming added such strength to the defence of Sparta 
that Epammondas did not attack it, but contented himself with 
marching up defiantly to its outskirts. It was indeed a sufficient 
leveiige even for Theban hatred to have wounded Sparta as none 
had wounded her befoie, to have violated the precinct of the 
Laconian land. The consternation of the Spartans at a calamity 
which, owing to the immunity of ages, they had never even conceived 
as possible, can hardly be imagined. The women, disciplined though 
they were in repressing their feelings when sons or husbands perished 
in battle, now fell into fits of distress and despair : for, unlike the 
w^omen of so many other Greek cities, they had never looked upon 
the face of an enemy before. Old Agesilaus, who loathed the Theban 
above all other names, was charged with the defence ; and his task 
was the haider, since he had to w^atch not only the foe, but the 
disaffected. Freedom had been promised to 6000 helots wdio came 
forward to serve ; but this aid was a new danger. 

It is needless to say that the loss of a few hnndied soldiers on 
the field of Leiictra had nothing to do with the impotence displayed 
by Sparta at this ensis. And if Leuctra had been won by superior 
generalship, it was not inferior generalship that exposed Laconia. 
The disease lay far deeper. The vigour of Sparta was decaying from 
the mere want of men ; it has been calculated that at this time there 
were not more than 1 500 with full citizenship. Not merely constant 
waifare, but, far more, economical conditions, brought about this 
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dispeopling. Since money had begun to flow into Laconia, and since 
a new law permitted citizens to alienate their holdings, the inevitable 
result ensued ; the small lots which meagrely supported each Spartan 
weie gatheied into laige estates ; and with the lots the citizens 
disappeaied. This disease which was sapping the energies of his 
enemy cannot have escaped the view of Epaminondas, and his next 
step is significant. 

Having ravaged southein Laconia, from the banks of the Eurotas 
to the foot of Taygetus, as far as Gytheion — where they failed, we 
know not why, to take the arsenal — the allies returned to Aicadia. 
But, though It was midwmtei, their work was not over yet ; a far 
greater blow was still to be 
inflicted on Sparta. Epami- 
nondas led them now into 

another part of the Spartan / \ / § ^ | 

territory, the ancient Messenia. | ^ M 

The serfs, who belonged to II 

the old Messenian lace, aiose 

at their coming , and on the „ „ ^ 

slopes of Mount Ithome the coui-c.o»ned Re- 

foundations of a new Messene verse Zeus with thundeibolt and eagle 

were laid by Epaminondas. [legend ME^SEANIBN] 

The ancient heroes and heroines 

of the race were invited to return to the restoied nation ; the ample 
circuit of the town was marked out, and the first stones placed, to 
the sound of flutes. Ithome was the citadel, and formed one side 
of the town, whose walls of well-wroogdit masonry descended the slopes 
and met in the plain below. The Messenian exiles who had been 
wandering over the Greek world had now a home once moie. 

Messene, like Megalopolis, was founded by synoecizing the 
districts round about. But its political position was entiiely diffeient 
from that of Megalopolis. Messene was not a federal capital ; it was 
the Messenian state — a city with the whole countiy for its territory. 
Corone and Methone were not cities like Mantmea and Clilor , they 
were places like Biauron and Maiathon ; their inhabitants possessed 
the citizenship of IMesscne, but it was only under Mount Ithome that 
they could exeicise their burgher-iights The relation of Messene 
to Messenia was that of Athens to Attica, not that of Megalopolis 
to Arcadia. 

Thus not only a new stronghold but a new enemy was erected 
against Sparta in Sparta’s own domain. All western Laconia, all 
the land between Ithome and the sea (except Asme and Cyparissia), 
were subtracted from the Spartan dominion ; all the peiioeci and 
helots became the freemen of a hostile state. Under the auspices 
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of Thebes an old act of injustice was undone, and the principle of 
autonomy was stiikmgly affirmed. But, besides the gloiy which Thebes 
won by so popular an act, besides the duect injuiy inflicted on Spaita 
and the establishment of a hostile fort, the policy of Epaminondas 
was calculated to pioduce a result of gi eater importance. The loss 
of Messenia would acceleiate that process of decline in the Spaitan 
state, which had already advanced so far The fewer the lots, the 
fewer the citizens, according to the indissoluble connexion lietween 
land and biugher-iights on the Lycurgean system It was high 
time for Spaita to reform her constitution. 

The Arcadians celebrated this memoiable invasion of Laconia The 
by dedicating with pai-t of the spoil a gioupof statues to the Delphian ’^^hukbean 
god. The verses of dedication signify that the mdigenoub people 
fiom sacred Arcadia, having laid Lacedaemon waste, set up the of 
monument as a witness to future generations. The statues aie Lacoma. 
gone, but the veises on their stone have come to light m our own 
day. 

In the meantime Spaita had begged aid from Athens, and Athens 
had decided to depait from her position of neutiahty. A vote w.is 
passed, stiongly suppoited by the orator Callistratus, to send the 
entire force of the city under Iphicrates to assist Sparta. This was 
evidently the most politic course for Athens to adopt. Sparta was a 
necessary makeweight against Thebes. Noi is it doubtful that, 
notwithstanding ail their rivalries, no such antipathy parted Athens 
from Sparta as that which existed between the two states and Thebes 
Iphicrates mai'ched to the Isthmus and occupied Corinth and Cen- Athens 
chreae, thus commanding the line of Mount Oneion. His object, it 
must be clearly understood, was not to prevent the enemy from leaving 
the Peloponnesus, but to protect the rear of his own army mai clung Sfarta, 
into a hostile country. He advanced into Arcadia, but found that 
the Thebans and their allies had left Laconia, and Sparta was no 
longer in danger. He therefore drew back to Corinth, and harassed Theban 
the Boeotian army on its return march, without attempting to bar 
its passag-e. For the object of the Athenian expedition was simply 
to rescue Sparta, not, except so far as Spartaks peiil might demand, fnng, 
to fight with the Thebans. 369 n l 

But the hasty vote to march to the lesciie was soon followed Alhame of 
by a deliberate treaty of alliance ; and Athens definitely ranged her- 
self with Sparta against Bocotia and Aicadia. She was already 
meditating schemes of extending her empire; she was nounshing 
the hope of recovering the most piecious of all her fonnei impeiuil 369 i\ c 
possessions, the Thiacian Amphipolis. With such designs it was 
impossible to remain neutral ; and, as wc shall see, there was bome 
danget of a collision with Thebes m Macedonia. 
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Fighting went on in the Peloponnese between the Aicadums and 
the allies of Spaita; and a few months later Epaminondas (who had 
been le-electcd Boeotarch in his absence at the beginning of the yeai) 
appealed again at the head of the Boeotian aimy The Spartans and 
Athenians had occupied the line of IMount Oneion ; this time the 
object was to keep out the Thebans. But Epaminondas bioke 
through their lines, joined his allies, won ovei vSicyon and Pellene, 
and failed to win Phlms. A nen succoui for Spaita ariivcd at this 
moment from over- seas. Twenty ships bearing 2000 Celtic and 
Iberian meicenaries came from hei old ally, the tyrant of Syiacuse, 
to whom she had once sent aid In an houi of peril, and who had 
more than once sent succour to hei. Their coming seems to have 
decided Epaminondas to letiiin home, though he had accomplished 
but little, and his political opponent Meneebdas took advantage of 
the general disappointment to indict him for treason. The lesult 
was that Epaminondas was not re-elected Boeotaich for the following 
year. 

To establish her supiemacy, Thebes was adopting the same 
policy as Sparta. She placed a haimost m Sicyon ; as the Boeotian 
cities had foimeily been garrisoned by Spaila, the Peloponnesian cities 
were now to be garrisoned by Thebes Messenia and Arcadia were 
to be autonomous, but the Thebans desiied to be regarded as both 
the authors and preserver's of that autonomy. As a mistress, distant 
Thebes might be more tolerable than neighbouring Lacedaemon ; but 
the free federation of Arcadia determined to be free m very deed, 
Sparta was now sunk so low that the Arcadians — with friendly 
Messene on one side, and friendly Argos on the other — could hope 
to maintain their liberty with their own swords, without foreign aid. 
Their leading spirit Lycomedes animated them to this resolve of 
independence and seif-i-eliance ‘‘You are the only indigenous 
natives of the Peloponnesus, and you aie the most numciotis and 
hardiest nation m Greece, Your valour is proved by the fact that 
you have been always m the greatest request as allies. Give up 
following the lead of others. You made Sparta by following hei 
lead ; and now if you foIIoAv the lead of Thebes, without youi selves 
leading in turn, she will prove perhaps a second Sparta.” In this 
mood the Arcadians displayed a surprising acti\ity and achreved a 
senes of successes. The Bvo important cities, Heiaea in the west, 
and Oichomenus in the north, which had hithcito stood aloof, weie 
forced to join the league, which now became m the fullest sense Pan- 
Arcadian. Some of the noithern villages of Laconia were annexed, 
and the Tiiphylian towns sought in the league a suppoil against the 
hated domination of Elis. The federal forces were active in the 
opposite quarters of Aigoiis and Messenia. Against all this activity 
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Sparta felt herself helpless. But a second ainiament of auxiliaiies S/>t7f^a 
armed fiom her fiiend, the tyrant of Syiacuse, and thus icinfoiced 
she ventuied to take the field, and marched into the plain of 
Megalopolis. But the expedition was suddenly interrupted, time Tht''iear~ 
had been wasted, and the Syiacusan foice, in accoi dance with Us les%batflt, 
orders, was obliged to retuin to Sicily. Its way lay through Laconia, (A/Zr 
in Older to take ship at Gylheion , and the enemy tiled to cut it off ^ 

in the mountain defiles. The Spaitan commander Aichidamus, 
who was m the rear, hastened to the rescue, and dispersed the 
Arcadians with gieat loss Not a single Lacedaemonian was killed, 
and the victory w^as called the “tearless battle,” The joy displayed 
in Sparta over this slight success shouted how low Sparta had fallen. 

It may be thought that Dionysius might haie kept his troops at Conci^ess 
home, if they \vere charged to retuin before they had well time to begin of Delfki^ 
to fight. Bui the tiuth is, that these tioops wcic foi some months 
inactive in Giecce, while an attempt was being made to bung about 
a general peace. The initiative came fiom Auobaizanes, the I^ersian 
satiap of Phrygia, who sent to Greece an agent well furnished with 
money ; and this move on the part of Persia wuis piobably suggested 
by Athens. The Syracusan sovereign also intervened in the interests 
of peace, and the stone remains on which the Athenians thanked 
Dionysius and his sons for being “ good men m regard to the people 
of the Athenians and their allies, and helping the King^s Peace.” 

Thus the King’s Peace was the basis of the negotiations of the 
congress which met at Delphi, Both Athens, which was doubtless 
the piime mover, and Sparta were most anxious for peace ; but each 
had an ultimate condition from which she would not retreat. Sparta’s 
very life seemed to demand the recovery of Messenia, and Athens 
had set her heart on Amphipolis. But neither 
condition would be admitted by Thebes, and 
consequently the negotiations fell through 
They led, however, to independent negotiations 
of various states wuth Persia, each seeking to 
wm fiom the king a lecogmtion of its owm 
claims. Pelopidas w'ent up to Susa on behalf of 
Thebes to obtain a royal confirmation of the 
independence of Messenia. The Athenians ^5S 

sent envoys to convince the king of tlicir 
rights to Amphipolis. Arcadia, Elis, and 
Argos were also represented. Pelopidas was 

entirely successful. The king issued an order to Greece, embodying Pernaii 
the wishes of Thebes: Messenia and Amphipolis to be independent, 
the Athenians to recall their warships. The question of Tnphyha — ■ 
whether it was to be dependent on Elis or a part of Arcadia — was 
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decided in favour of Ehs ; this decision in a matter of absolute 
mdifteicnce to Persia was cleatly due to Pclopidas, and indicates 
strained lelations between Thebes and Arcadia Pelopidas leturncd 
with the loyal letter, but it found no acceptance in Greece, cither at 
the congress of allies which was convoked at Thebes, 01 when the 
document was afterwards sent lound to the cities Aicadia would 
not abandon Tiiphylia, and Lycomedes foimally piotested against the 
headship of Thebes 

The answei of Thebes to this defiance of hei will was an invasion of 
the Peloponnesus. The line of Mount Oneion was still defended, but 
negligently, and Epaminondas passed it wuth Aigue help. PIis 
object w'as not to depress Spaita further, for .Spaita was now^ too feeble 
to be formidable, but to check the pretensions of Arcadia And this 
could only be done throngdi strengthening Theban influence in the 
Peloponnesus by winning new allies. Accoidingly, Epaminondas 
advanced to Achaea, and easily gained the adhesion of the Achaean 
cities 

But the gam of Achaea was soon followed by its loss. Counter 
to the model ate policy of Epaminondas, the Thebans had insisted 
on overthrowing- the oligaichical constitutions and banishing the 
oligarchical leadeis ; these exiles from the various cities banded 
together, and recovered each city successively, overthrowing the 
demociacies and expelling the harmosts. Plenceforward Achaea was 
an ardent partisan of Sparta. 

The unsettled state of the Peloponnesus was conspicuously shown 
by the events which happened at Sicyon. When the Theban 
harmost w^as installed in the acropolis, the oligarchy had been 
spared ; but soon afterwards one of the chief 
citizens, named Euphron, brought about the 
establishment of a democracy, and then, pro- 
curing his own election as general, oiganising a 
mercenary force, and sunounding himself with a 
bodyguard, — the usual and notorious steps of 
a despoPs prog^ress, — made himself master of 
the city and harbour. The Aicadians had 
tiG 156 —Coin of helped Euphion in his first designs, but the 
Chimaera and ii^t^igties of his opponents w^ere so skilful, that 
head of Pan Arcadia again inteivened and restored to Sicyon 

the exiles wdiom the tyrant had driven out 
Euphron fled from the city to the harbour, which he sui rendered 
to the Lacedaemonians ; but the Lacedaemonians failed to hold 
It, Sicyon, however, was not yet delivered from her tyiant. He 
was restored by the help of Athenian mercenaries. Afterwards, 
seeing that he could not maintain himself without the support of 
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Boeotia, he visited Thebes, and was slam on the Cadinca in front of 
the Hall of Council, by two Sicyonian exiles vho had dogged him. 

His assassins were tiied and acquitted at Thebes, but at Sicyon his 
memory was cherished and he was worshipped as a second founder 
of the city The fact sho\vs that under the rule of Eiiphron the 
masses of the people were happiei than under the political opponents 
whom lie had so meicilessly treated. His son succeeded to his 
powei. 

The expedition of Epaminondas was attended with results wdnch Thebans 
\vere in the end mjuiious to Thebes. The relations with Arcadia 
became more and more strained. But in the same year Oropus 266 
was wrested from Athens and occupied by a Theban force The 
Athenians weie unable to cope alone with Thebes, they called 
on their allies, but none moved to their aid. The moment was Alliance oj 
seized by Arcadia. Lycomedes visited Athens and induced the Atcadta 
Athenians, smaiting with resentment against their allies, to conclude 
an alliance with the league. Thus Athens was now in the position of 
being an ally of both Arcadia and Sparta, which were at war with each 
other; and Arcadia was the ally of Athens and Thebes, wdnch "vveie 
also at wai with each other. The visit of Lycomedes incidentally 
led to a disaster for Arcadia w^hich outweighed the benefit of the 
alliance. The ambassador, on his w^ay back, was slain by some Mufdet of 
exiles into whose hands he fell ; and the league lost its ablest ^-y^^omedcs 
statesman. 

This change in the mutual relations among the Greek states, 
brought about by the seizure of Oropus, was followed by anothei 
change, brought about by an Athenian plot to seize Corinth. The 
object was to seeme permanent control over the passage into 
the Peloponnesus. But the plot was discovered and foiled by the 
Corinthians, who then politely dismissed the Athenian soldieis 
stationed at vaiious posts in the Corinthian tenitory. But by herself 
Corinth w^ouid have been unable to I'esist the combined pressure Paitial 
of Thebes on one side and Argos on the other; and, as Sparta 
could not help her, she was diiven to make peace with Thebes. 

She was joined by her neighbour Phlius and by the cities of the 
Argolic coast ; all these states foimially recognised the inde- 
pendence of Messene, but did not enter into any alliance ivith 
Thebes, or give any pledge to obey her headship. They became, 
in fact, neutral. 

It was a blow to Sparta, who still refused to accept a peace on 
any terms save the I'estoration of Messenia. The Messenian question 
gave political speculators at Athens a subject for meditation. Was 
the demand of Sparta just,^ The publicist Isocrates argued the case 
for Spaita in a speech which he put in the mouth of king Archi- 
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damus Another orator, Alcidainas, vindicated m icpiy the liberty of 
the Messenians and declared a piinciple which was far in ad\ance of 
his time, God has left all men free, natuie has made no man a 
slave ” 

If we survey the political iclations of southern Hellas at this 
epoch, we see Thebes, suppoited by Aigos, still at war with Spaita, 
who is supported' by Athens ; Achaea actively siding with vSjiaita; 
Elis hostile to Arcadia ; the Arcadian league at war with Sparta, in 
alliance with Athens, in alliance with, but cool 
tow^ards, Thebes, and already — having lost its leader 
Lycomedes — beginning to fall into disunion with 
itself. 

The peace with Corinth and otheis of the 

belligerent states marks the time at which Pelo- 

Fig 157 — Com ponnesian affairs cease to occupy the chief place in 

of (.lutoi (ob- counsels of Thebes, and her most anxious attention 
vcrs6)* Rndifito ' 

head of Apollo!^ tuins to a diffeient quarter. For Spaita is disabled, 
and the mistiess of Boeotia lecogniscs that it is with 
Athens that the stiife for headship will now be While events 
were piogiessing in the P^eloponnesus, as we have seen, Athens was 
busily engaged m other parts of the world wuth a view to lestoimg 
her maritime empire ; and \vc have now to see how she succeeded, 
and how Thebes likewise was pushing her own supremacy in the 
north. 

Sect. 3 Policy and Action of Thebes in Northern 
Greece 

The same year which saw the death of Jason of Pheiae saw the 
death of another potentate in the noith, his neighbour and ally 
Amyntas of Macedonia. We have seen how 
Amyntas had to fight for his kingdom with the 
Chalcidian league ; how he was diiven out of his 
land and restored ; and how the league was 
crushed by the power of Sparta. Both Jason 
and Amyntas were succeeded by an Alexander. 

At Pheiae, the power first passed to Jason’s 
bi otheis, of whom one murdered the other and 
was m turn murdered by his victim’s son, — 

Alexander, whose reign was worthy of its 
sanguinary inauguration. The Thessalian cities 
refused to bow down to the supremacy of 
Pherae, now that Pheiae had no man who was woithy to be obeyed ; 
and to resist Alexander of Pherae they invoked the aid of Alexander 
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of Macedonia The aid was given, and Laris sa, Ciannon, and other 
cities passed under Alacedonian sway. But this was not the pur- 
pose of the Thessalians, to exchange a native for afoieign riilci , and 
accordingly they invoked the help of Thebes against both Alexandeis 
alike It was sound policy on the pait of Thebes to accede to the 
lequest It was impossible to discern yet what manner of man the 
successor of Jason might prove to be; and it was impoitant, fiom 
the Boeotian point of view, to Ipnder the reunion of Thessaly 
under a monaich. The conduct of 
an expedition was entrusted to Pelo- 

pidas, who brought Laiissa and other I XT"^ \ 

towns m the northern pait of Thessaly I l) 

undei a Theban protectoiate. ‘ 

At the same time, the Thessalians 
sought to strengthen their position 

by a federal union, — a political ex- ^^59 Com of Laubsa, foiuth 

periment which had been tned m 

Thessaly before The little we know [legend AAPISAIBNj 
of the league which was established 

about this time suggests rather the revival of an old system than a 
new creation. The country was divided into four political divisions 
corresponding to the old geographical districts ; at the head of 
each was a polemarch, who had officers of horse and foot under 
him ; and at the head of the league was an archon, elected if 
not for life at least for longer than a year. Thus the organisation 
was military ; but there are indications that it grew out of an old 
amphictionic association. Theie is no reason to think that 
Pelopidas had more to do with the establishment of the Thessalian 
federation than Epaminondas with that of the Pan>Aicadian 
league ; the pait of Thebes in either case was simply to support 
and confum. 

Macedonia offered no obstacles to the operations of Pelopidas in 
Thessaly, for it was involved in a domestic struggle. One of the 
nobles, Ptolemy of Alorus, rebelled against the king, and was 
supported by the king’s unnatural mother Eurydice. The two 
parties called upon Pelopidas to adjudicate between Them, and he 
patched up a temporary arrangement and concluded a Theban alliance 
with Macedonia Haidiy had he turned his back when Ptolemy 
murdered Alexander and married Eurydice. But it seemed as if the 
paramouis would not be permitted to reap the profits of their ciime. 
Another pretender to the throne hadgatheied an army of mercenaries 
and occupied all the land along the Chalcidian frontier. Help, 
however, was at hand. An Athenian fleet was cruising- in the 
Thermaic gulf, under the command of Iphicrates. The queen visited 
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biierven- the aclmual on the coast, accompanied by her Luo sons, Ceidiccas 
iiou of and Philip, — the brotheis of Iphicrates, since he had been adopted 
If Jill rates, ^ Amyntas, — and peisuaded him to help hei m hei need 

By his exertions the pietendei was expelled, and the succession of 
Perdiccas was secuicd under theicgency of Ptolemy. 

The interests of Athens on the Chalcidian and the adjacent 
coasts had forced that state to keep an everwvatchful eye on political 
e\ents m Macedonia and to seek influence at the couit of Aegae. 
The mteivention of Iphiciates was not the first case in which iVthenian 
power had settled a dynastic cpiestion. Plis settlement was moie 
abiding than that of Pelopidas, we may conjecture that the oppoitunc 
appeaiance of the Athenian fleet was due to the ciicumstance that 
Thebes had mteifeied But Thebes uas resolved to continue 
Second her interference, and oust the Athenian influence. I’elopidas, again 
expedition dispatched to the north, compelled the regent Ptolemy to enter 
into alliance with Thebes and assuie his fidelity by furnishing a 
doma and i^timber of hostages. Among the young IVIacedonian nobles uho 
Tkesmly, were sent as pledges to Thebes was the boy Philip, who was destined 
B.c. to be the maker of Macedonia, and was now to be trained for the 
work in the militaiy school of Boeotia, under the eye of Epaminondas 
himself 

Pelopidas Having thus brought Macedonia within the ciiclc of the Theban 
detained hy Pelopidas on his way home visited the camp of the 


the despot 
of Pherae. 


despot of Pherae. But he did not know that Alexander had 
become the ally of Athens — an inevitable combination, since it was 
the interest of both to oppose Theban expansion in the noith Sup- 
pot ted by Athens, the despot could defy Thebes, and he detained his 
visitor Pelopidas as a hostage. A Boeotian army marched to lescue 
the captive; but an armament of looo men anived by sea fiom 
Athens, and the invaders, who were commanded by incompetent 
generals, were out-manoeuvred and forced to retreat. Epaminondas 
was seiving as a common hoplite in the ranks, and but for his piesence 
the army would have been lost. The soldieis unanimously invited him 
^Second command, and he skilfully extricated them fiom a dang'erous 

invasion position and managed their safe retreat. This exploit seemed the 
of Thessaly le-elcctlon of Epaminondas as Boeotarch, and he immediately re- 
to rescue turned to Thessaly at the head of another army to deliver his fiicnd. 

It was necessary to apply a compulsion severe enough to fiighlcn the 
tyrant, but not so violent as to transport him with fury, which might 
be fatal to his prisoner. This was achieved by dextcious military 
opeiations, and Pelopidas was released in return for a monilfls liucc. 
It seems probable that at the same time Epaminondas freed Pharsalus 
from the rule of Pherae, But it was not the interest of Thebes 
to overthrow the tyrant or even limit his authority to his own city. 
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It was well that he should be theie, as a tin eat to the lest of 
Thessaly; it uas well that Thessaly should be unable to dispense 
with Theban protection The power of Alexandei extended ovei 
Phthiotis and Magnesia, and along the shores of the Pagasacan Bay, 
and to neighbouiing towns like Scotussa. Idis tyianny and brutcdity 
seem to have been extreme, though the anecdotes of his cruelty can- 
not be implicitly trusted. We read that he buried men alive, oi 
sewed them up m the hides of wild beasts for his hounds to teai 
We lead that he massacied the inhabitants of two fiiendly cities. 

We read that he worshipped as a divine being the daggci with which he 
had slain his uncle, and gave it the name of “ Sir Luck — an anecdote Tychon. 
indicating a strain of madness which often attends the taste foi cruelty. 

Excellently invented, if not true, is the stoiy that, having seen with 
dry eyes a peiformance of the Troadcs of Einipides, a diama un- 
utterably sad, the tyiant sent an apology to the actor, explaining What'^ 
that his appaient want of emotion was due to no defect m lUunha to 
acting, but to a feeling of shame that tears for the sorrows 
Hecuba should hill fiom the eyes of one who had shown no pity for 
so many victims. 

It has been said that the chief desire of Athens at this time was 
to regain the finest jewel of her first empire, Amphipohs The fleet, 
under Iphiciates, was cruising and watching, with this purpose in 
view ; but the hopes of success — which depended much on the good- 
will of Macedonia — were lessened by the ties which Ptolemy had 
contiacted with Thebes. And, besides losing Macedonian suppoit, 

Athens was impeded by the cities of the Chalcidian league, who now 
broke away from the Athenian alliance and made a tieaty with 
Amphipohs. 

Meanwhile Athens began to act m the Eastern Aegean. The 366 n c 
opportunity was furnished by the revolt of her ft lend Ariobarzanes, (367 b,c ) 
the satiap of Phiygia. It was the policy of Athens to help the satiap 
without breaking with the Great King, from whom she still hoped to 
obtain a lecognition of her claim to Amphipolis. A fleet of tliirty Timothcus 
galleys and 8000 troops was sent under her other experienced senfhA^m 
geneial Timotheus, and he accomplished moie in the east than 
Iphicrates had accomplished in the noith. He laid siege to Samos, jjeuipitorh 
on which Persia had laid hands, contraiy to the King’s Peace ; and Samo^, 
took it at the end of ten months. At the same time he lent 36$ 
assistance to Ariobarzanes, who had to maintain himself against the 
satiaps of Lydia and Cana; and as a rewaid for these sei vices 
Athens obtained the cession of tw^o cities in the Thracian Chersonese 
— Sestos and Crithote. 

Of these acquisitions Sestos was of special value, from its position Athene gets ^ 
on the Hellespont, securing to Athens control at this point ovci Sestos, 
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the ships which supplied her with coin fiom the Euxine coasts 
But moic than this, she now regained a foothold in the peninsula uhich 
Miliiacles bad won for hei, and she hoped to make it entuely her 
oun up to a line drawn across the isthmus notth of Caidia, maiked 
at one point by an altar of “ Zeus of Boundaries.” Tmiotheus hum 
seif began the work of expansion by annexing Elaeiis near the 
southern extiemity Thus Athens liegan to revue her old cmpiie, 
but in Samos she revealed her designs even moie cleaily This 
island was not tieated as a subject ally, but was appropriated as 
Athenian teriitoiy Outsettleis weie sent fiom Athens to occupy 
Samos, and thus the system of cleiuchies, which had been the most 
unpopular feature of the fiist Confederacy, and had been cxpiessly 
guaided against at the formation of the second Confederacy, was 
renewed. It did not indeed violate the Icttei of the constitution of 
the league, Avhich only bound Athens not to foice outsettlers upon 
membeis of the league; but it was distinctly a violation in spirit. 
The treatment of Samos showed Gieece that Athens was bent on lismg 
again to her old Imperial position ; while the second Confedeiacy was 
based on the principle that she had renounced such pretensions for 
ever. 

Delighted with the achievements of Tmiotheus, the Athenians 
appointed him to command the fleet which had been operating for 
years on the Macedonian coast under Iphicrates, whose failure was 
strikingly contrasted with the success of Timotheus. It must be 
remembered that while Iphiciates was hindered by the hostility of 
the legent of Macedon, Timotheus was helped by the friendship of 
the satiap of Phrygia ; but Timotheus possessed a diplomatic 
Murder of dexterity which Iphicrates never displayed And now fortune 
the regent favoured the diplomatist. Shortly before his new appointment, the 
^erducas Ptolemy was assassinated by the young king Peidiccas, who 

inpoiver, avenged his brother Alexander. The change in the holders of 

365 £. c power led to a change in policy. Macedonia freed itself from the 
influence of Thebes, and the young king sought the support of 
Athens. And so Timotheus, not only untrammelled by Macedonian 
Successes of opposition, but even aided by Macedonian auxiliaiies, set about the 
reduction of towns aioiind the Thermaic gulf. Fie compelled 
Chalcuhc and Pydiia to join the Athenian confederacy ; and in the 

region Chalcidic peninsula he made himself master of Potidaea and Torone. 
(364-2 5 .C.). The acquisition of these Chalcidic towns was valuable in itself and 
Potidaea was occupied by Athenian outsettlers ; but the mam pur- 
pose of the geneial was to weaken the resources of Olynthus, which, 
at the head of the Chalcidian states, gave powerful support to its ally 
Amphipolis, the supreme object coveted by Athens, whose rights to 
it had been recently recognised by the Peisian king. A famous 
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meicenaiy c.iplam named Chaiidemus, who had pie\iou&ly seivcd 
under Iphiciatcs, Avas now secured again ])y limotheus; but Iavo 
efforts to captuie Amphipolis were lepellcd The woik of Eiasidas 
Avas not destined to be undone. 

It AA^as high time for Thebes to mlerfcre. If the successes of 
Timotheus were alloAved to continue, Athens Avould soon iccover 
Euboea, and the adhesion of that island Avas, fioni its g-cogiaphical 
position, of the highest importance to Boeotia. But in ordex to check 
the advance of her neighbour it Avould be necessaiy foi Thebes to 
grapple with her on her own element. By the advice of Epannnondas, Boeotian 
m spite of the advice of Meneclidas, it Avas resolved to cieate a navy 
and enter upon the career of a sea-powei*. This was a momentous 
decision, Avhich demanded a caieful consideration of ways and means. 

Given the problem, to break the powei of Athens, there can be no 
question that Epannnondas advised the only possible method of solving 
It, But It might be well to considei whether its solution Avas a 
necessity for Thebes. The histoiy of Boeotia had inaiked it out as 
a continental power; and it Avould have been wisei to consolidate its 
sway on the mainland. The maintenance of a navy involved hnancial 
efforts wdnch could not be sustained by any but a great commercial 
state ; and the cities of Boeotia had no tiade. It was the natural 
antipathy of the two neighbours far more than any mature considera- 
tion of her own interests that drove Boeotia to take this indiscreet 
step Yet the step had immediate success. A hundred triremes 364 d c, 
were built and manned and sent to the Propontis under the Boeo- 
tarch, Epammonclas 

The sailing of this fleet was a bloAv to Athens, not from any 
victory that it gained — theie was no battle — but from the support and 
encouragement which it gave to those membeis of the Confedeiacy 
which Avere eager to break their bonds. The establishment of the 
cleruclnes of Samos had created great discontent and apprehension 
among the Athenian allies, and they wanted only the suppuit of a 
power like Thebes to throw off the federal yoke. Byzantium openly Revolts of 
rebelled ; Rhodes and Chios negotiated with Epannnondas ; and ‘^theman 
even Ceos, close to Attica itself, defied Athens. When the Theban ^ 
fleet returned home, Chabrias lecalled Ceos to its allegiance, and a 
new act of lieaty was drawn up ; but a second rebellion had to be of Ceos, 
put down at Juhs befoie the island acquiesced m Athenian sway. 3 ^^ 

1 he expedition of Epannnondas aiso served to support the enemies ^ 
of Athens, who opposed her advance in the Cheisoncsc ; namely, 
the free city of Cardia, and the Thracian king Cotys, who was 
aided by his son-in-law Iphicrates. This general, superseded by 
Timotheus, had not ventured to return to Athens, and now sided with 
her enemies. 
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While the younj^ Theban navy went foilh to oppose Athens in 
the Propontis, a Theban anny had inaiched ayainst the rdly of 
Athens, Alexander of Pheiae, whdse hand, strengthened liy a ineiccn- 
aiy foicc, had been heavy against the Thessalians Once moie, 
but foi the last time, Pelopidas enteicd Thessaly at the head of an 
aimy to assist the Federation. Befoie he left Tliebcs, the sun 
suffered an eclipse, and this celestial event, interpieted by the pio- 
phets as a sign of coming evil, cast a gloom o\er his dcpaituie. 

At Phaisalus he was joined by foices of the Thessalian league, 
and immediately advanced against Phciac itself Alexandei came 
foith to meet him with a laige foice, and it was a matter of gieat 
impoitancc, for the purpose of barring the Theban aclvam c, to 
occupy the heights known as the Dog’s Heads, on the load fiom 
Phaisalus to Pheiae The aimies 1 cached the ciitical spot neaily at 
the same time, and there was a lUsh for the crests. The Theban 
cavalry beat off the cavahy of the foe, but lost time in puisiiing it, 
and m the meantime the mfantiy of Alexander seized the hills. In 
the battle which followed the object of the Thebans was to drive the 
enemy from this position. Having been repeatedly repelled, Pelo- 
pidas, by a comlnned assault of horse and foot, at length won the 
summit and forced the enemy to give way. But in the moment of 
victory the impetuous general espied the hated despot m whose 
dungeon he had languished, and yielding to an 11 resistible fit of 
passion, aggravated by the excitement of battle, he foigot the duties 
of a geneial and rushed against his enemy. Alexander withdiew 
into the midst of his guaids, and Pelopidas, plunging desperately 
after him, was overwhelmed by numbers It was even so that Cyius 
threw away his victory at Cunaxa. The death of Pelopidas was not 
fatal to his followers, who routed the enemy with heavy loss ; but it 
was a sore blow both to his own Thebes, of which he had been the 
deliverer and strong pillar, and to Thessaly, of which he had been the 
protectoi. In the following year an army was sent against Pherae, 
and avenged his death. Alexander was obliged to relinquish all 
his possessions except his own city and submit to the headship of 
Thebes 

It was about this time that Thebes shocked the Hellenic world 
by the destruction of her venerable rival, the Minyan Orchomenus 
Some Theban exiles induced the horsemen of Oichomcnus to join 
them in a plot to subvert the constitution. But, the hearts of the 
piincipai conspiratois failing them before the day of action came, 
they infoimed the Boeotarchs ; the horsemen were promptly seized 
and condemned to death • and the Assembly passed a resolution to 
rase Orchomenus and enslav^e its people. The Thebans lejoiced 
at a fair pretext to wreak the hatred of ages upon their unhappy 
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neighbour. They marched foith and executed the doom; the men 
weic slam because they icsisted, the rest of the folk wcie enslaved 
It was a deed on which Greece cued shame ; and, if the model ate 
and humane Boeotaich, who was then m the Hellespontme legions, 
had been present to contiol the counsels of his country, it would 
possibly never have been committed. 


Sect. 4 The Battle of Mantinea 



Fig. 160. . — Com of Elis 
(obveise). Eagle tear- 
ing; a hare on shield 


While Thebes was intent on opposing Athens, noiv her only 
sciioiis rival, she had kept aloof fiom the Peloponnesus. But the 
com sc of affaus there w'as soon to demand a ne\v inteivention. The 
interest now centres on the relations of Elis 
with Aicadia ; and the decisive element m the 
situation is the rift in the Aicadian league, 
peiceptibly widening cveiy month 

Hei rights over Tnphylia were the chief 
question of political impoitance forEhs They 
had been recognised in the Peisian resciipt, but 
Arcadia icfused to admit them and Thebes did 
not inteifere. Thus Elis found herself in the 
same plight as Spaita m regaid to the Arcadian 
league. It had always been a principle of 
Lacedaemonian policy to preseive against Ehs the independence of her 
two southern neighbours, the Pisatans and the Tiiphyhans. But now 
Sparta was only too ready to renounce this policy and lecognise the 
Elean claim, for the sake of winning an ally. It was in the naliiie of 
things that the two states should combine to lecover Messenia and 
Tiiphylia Thus there came to pass a change for the better in the 
prospect of Sparta : enemies had risen up against Aicadia on the 
north and on the west, and Thebes held aloof. The Spartans had 
recently gained a welcome success m the recovery of Sellasia, with 
the help of a force which had been sent to their aid by the second 
Dionysius of Syracuse. 

Besides Tnphylia there were ceitain places on the mountainous 
frontier betw’een Elis and Aicadia to which EIis piofcssed to have 
claims. One of these was Lasion, in the high plateau of Pholoe, 
noith-east of Olympia. The Eleans occupied the district, but weie 
speedily duven out by the Pan- Arcadian eparitoi^ who weic ahvays 
ready for such emergencies. I'he plains of Elis were far moie assail- 
able than the highlands of Arcadia, and the Aicadians weie able to 
carry the war to the very heart of their foe. The Olympian festival 
would fall next year, and they were resolved that it should not be 
celebrated undei the time-honoured presidency of Elis. I’hey marched 
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to Olympia, and occupied and foitificd the Hill of Cionuh, which 
looks down upon the Altis Then thc> made an attack on the tin- 
walled city of Ehs, in conceit with the dcinocialic faction. But tlie 
attempt at a levolution failed and the Arcadians ncie icpulsed. In 
the follonung year a second invasion i educed tlie Eleans to such dis- 
ticss that they imploied Spaita to make a diveision and diaw off the 
Aicachan forces In answer to this piayci Archidainus occupied 
Ciomnon, a foit which commands the load fiom IMcgalopohs to 
IMessema, with a garrison of 200 men The im]ioitance of this step 
IS shown by the fact that not only did the Arcadians promptly lea^e 
Ehs, but they were also joined ];y allies, Aigives as well as IMesscni- 
ans, to besiege Cromnon A Spaitan post theie cut off the communi- 
cation between the Arcadian and the IMessenian capitals and was a 
thieat to both. Archidainus at first tried to create a second diver- 
sion by ravaging northein Laconia, which was now politically pait of 
Arcadia. When this failed, lie made an attempt to rche\c Cromnon, 
but was driven back with some loss. A second attempt at lescuc 
would have been successful, if it had been better concerted, but it led 
to the capture of almost the whole gaiiison ; 
an event wEich ten yeais befoic would ha\e 
sent a shock tliiough the Hellenic world, 
but now^ seemed an ordinal y occuiience. 

The Arcadians were again fiee to continue 
their designs in Ehs. The time of the Olym- 
pian games was approaching, and the people of 
Pisa, the ancient possessors of the sanctuaiy, 
Fig 161 —Com of Ehs who had by no means forgotten the rights 
(revel se) Seated which Ehs had usurped in days long gone by, 
Victory with palm r ^yere installed as presidents of the festival. 
olwetw.gbdow[legend. jj expected that the feast would 

not pass without battle and bloodshed. The 
hill of Cronus had been occupied for a year by the Arcadian ganison, 
but now the whole army of the federation, as well as 2000 speaimen 
from Argos and 400 cavalry from Athens, ai rived to protect the 
solemn celebration. The day came lound and the games began. 
The horse race was run and won. The next contest was the 
pentathlon, which demanded excellence in five different kinds of 
athletic prowess— m running, wiestlmg, hurling the javelin, throwing 
the disc, and leaping. The first event, the lace, was o\er when the 
company became aware that the men of Ehs were marching up to the 
bank of the Cladeus, which bounded the western side of the Altis. 
The soldiers took up their position on the opposite bank, but the 
games went on. Those competitors who had not failed in the race 
proceeded to the wrestling ; but as the spectatois, when the alarm was 
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given, moved fioni the lace-course into the AUis, to be ncaier the 
scene of action, the vrestling match was held in the open space 
between the racc-couise and the Great Altai, under the ten ace of the 
Treasure-houses. The Elcans, who weie supported by an Achaean 
force, perfoimed a sacrifice, and then, charging* across the stieam 
with unexpected boldness, diove back the Aicadian and Argive line 
into the Altis A battle ensued m the southern pait of the holy pre- Baff/e h? 
emet, between the Hall of Council and the gi eat Temple of Zeus the Alhs. 
But the colonnades of these and othci adjacent buildings gave shelter 
and points of vantage to the defendeis , and the Eleans, when then 
captain fell, letired acioss the stream to their camp. The Aicadians 
improvised a fortification on the western side of the AlUs, using foi 
this puipose the tents of the s2:)ectatois ; and the men of Elis, seeing 
that it would be useless to lepeat their attack, retuined home, 
obliged to content themselves with declaiing the festival to be null 
and void, and marking the year in their legistcr as an 
Olympiad’^ The leligious sentiment of Greece was outiagcd by 
these violent scenes at a sanctuary which belonged to all Giecce 
lather than to any single state ; and there can be no c|ue&tion that 
the general sympathy — independently of all political considerations 
— was on the side of Elis, whose piesidency was regarded in Hellas 
as part of the ordei of nature, and was strongly adverse to the 
Arcadian mtiuders supporting with arms the antiquated rights of 
Pisa. But it was far worse when the Arcadians began to make Spoliation 
free use of the sacred treasures of Olympia, for the purpose of 
paying the federal army. This was an act of sacrilegious spoliation 
which could not be defended, and it was disastrous to the Arcadian 
F ederation 

It was inevitable that, when the first impulse of enthusiasm which Dhlnons 
drove the Aicadian cities to unite together had spent itself, the old 
jealousies would emerge again and imperil the i^an-Arcadian idea 
So it was that the two iieighbouis, Mantinea and Tegea, whose 
common action had been the chief cause of the fedeial union, began 
to resume something of their tiaditional enmity. The scandal of 
Olympia gave Mantinea, who was jealous of Megalopolis also, a 
fair oppoitunity to secede from the League, which had put itself so 
signally in the wTong. This step necessarily involved the con- 
sequence that Mantmea wmiild definitely range heisclf with the other 
camp in the Peloponnesus — -with Spaita, Elis, and Achaca. And 
thus the traditional policies of Mantinea and Tegea were leversed. 

Tegea, the support of Sparta, had become the life and soul of the 
anti- Spartan movement; Mantmea, the stale which Spaita had 
uncitied, was now Sparta’s support. Though the Arcadian Assembly 
resented and tried to punish the protest of Mantinea, the pressuie of 
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public opinion induced it to foibid any fuitber plundcnnL^ of the 
Olynfpian sanctuanes. 

When this resolution was taken, the weakness of the Arcadian 
League was exhibited. There was no money in the fedeial tieasuiy 
to pay the standing army, and without this aimy it would be 
impossible for Arcadia to maintain heiself against enemies on thice 
sides — not to speak of disaffected Mantmea — without the protection 
of Thebes. But theie w^as a strong feeling throughout the country 
against a Theban protectorate, and a huge nuinbci of wealthy 
Arcadians, wdio shaied this feeling, proposed to solve the difficulty 
by enrolling themselves m the coips of Epantol and serving without 
pay. Occupying this position they would be able to dictate the 
policy of the League. There was little doubt that the piedoinmance 
of this paity would soon bung Arcadia into alliance with Spaita, 
which vv^as no longer dangerous to Aicadian liberty But such a 
political 1 evolution would be fatal to Theban influence, which rested 
on the antagonism between Arcadia and Sparta ; it might even 
impel il the independence of Messenia. 

To meet this danger of an alliance between Sparta and Arcadia, 
Thebes was constrained to send a fourth expedition into the 
Peloponncse. It was imperative to suppoi't the Theban paity m 
Arcadia Both parlies alike were probably satisfied with the 
resolution of the Assembly to make peace with Elis and acknowledge 
her rights at Olympia. Each city swoie to the peace. At Tegea 
the solemnity of the oath led to an incident. Aicadians from other 
places had gathered together foi the occasion, which they celebrated 
by feast and merriment. The commander of the Boeotian garrison 
ordered the gates to be shut and ariested the leaders of the anti- 
Theban party. Most of the Mantineans present had left the town 
at an eaily hour, but there were a few^ among the piisoners ; and the 
eneigetic protests of Man tinea frightened the faint-hearted haimost 
into releasing all his piisoners and excusing his act by a false 
explanation. The coup had doubtless been planned long befoiehand, 
and consent obtained from the highest quaiter. Epaminondas, when 
complaint was made at Thebes, approved the act of anesl, and 
condemned the act of release. At the same time he declared to the 
Arcadian League that it had no right to make peace with Elis 
without consuking Thebes. “ We will march into Arcadia,” he said, 
“and assist our friends.” 

The threat was seriously meant, and the friends and enemies 
of Thebes pi-epaied for war, Athens, the ally of both Sparta and 
Arcadia, could now fulfil without difficulty the double obligation, by 
supporting those Arcadians who were on Sparta’s side. The common 
dread of Thebes was reflected in the quintuple alliance which Athens 
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(with hei‘ allies), IMantinea, Elis, Achaia, and Phlius formed for (he 
sake of mutual protection^ Part of the text of this tieaty is pieserved 
to us on fragments of one of the ongmal marble copies. It is 
worthy of lemaik that the Mantineans, who seem to haie been the 
only Arcadian community that entirely dissociated itself fiom the 
government at Megalopolis, appear in the tieaty as ‘Uhe Aicadians” 

— thus claiming to be the true icpresentativcs of their countiy. 

The Boeotian force in its full strength, accompanied by all the 
allies of cential Greece who were pledged to follow Thebes into 
the field, vent forth under Epaminondas to bring back the uniuly 
Peloponnesians under Boeotian control. The Phocians alone lefused 
to go ; the tei ms of the alliance which bound them to Boeotia 
obliged them to beai aid only if Boeotia weie itself attacked. When 
he reached Nemea, Epaminondas halted his army, with the hope of 
intercepting the forces vhich Athens prepaied to send to her allies. 

But the Athenian forces came not and he advanced to 'legea, tlie 
chief centre of Theban influence m the peninsula, which he had 
appointed as the meeting -place foi all Ins allies — Aicadian, Aigive, 
and Messenian. His enemies w^ere also gatheimg to the rival city 
of Mantinea, and a Spartan at my under old Agesilaus was expected 
there. Epaminondas marched to attack them befoie the Spartans 
and Athenians arrived, but found their position too strong and 
letired to his camp in Tegea. Learning that Agesilaus had already March of 
set out, he determined to strike a second blow at Sparta. He JSpami- 
would have found the place as unprotected as nest of young 
birds,” if his plan had not been thwmted by a Cretan runner who 
carried the news to Agesilaus. The king immediately returned 
on his steps ; and when Epaminondas after a night’s march 
reached Sparta, he found it prepared and defended. Baffled in 
this project by an incalculable chance, Epaminondas promptly 
resolved to attempt another surprise. He foresaw that the army at 
Mantinea would immediately march to the rescue of Sparta, and that 
Mantinea would consequently be inadequately guarded. FI is camp 
at Tegea commanded the direct I'oad from Mantinea to vSparta, so 
that the enemy would be obliged to march by the longer western 
road. Moving rapidly he reached Tegea, wheie he rested his He returns 
hoplites, but he sent on his cavalry to surpiise Mantinea. The legea 
army had departed, as he calculated, and the people w^cre out in the 
fields, busy with the harvest. But in the same hour in which the 
Theban horse approached from the south, a body of Athenian 
cavalry had reached the city. They had not yet eaten or drunk, Cavalry 

but they rode forth and drove the assailants back. The conflict 

1 nr,, . Mantinea^ 

A The preliminaries must have been auanged in the earlysummei, but the 

date of the final treaty was later than the battle of Mantinea. 
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bet^^een the two ’\\eaiy tioops of horsemen was shaip, and ^\as 
marked by the death of Grylius, the son of Xenophon the histnnan 

The allied army, learning that Spaita no longer m danger, 
soon leturncd from Us fruitless e\cutsion to its foimer post, now 
reinfoiced by both the Spaitan and Athenian contingents Foiled in 
his two projects of suipiise, Epaminondas was obliged to attack the 
united enemy at Mantinea ; the difficulty of suppl}ang his anny with 
piOMSions, and the anxiety of his allies to letuin home as soon as 
possible, rendeicd it impeiative to biing" the camp.iign to a snift 
decision. The enemy occupied the nanow pait of the plain, south 
of Lfantmea, wheie iidges of the opposite mountains approach each 
other ; the object of Epaminondas was to sweep them out of Ins 
way and take the city But instead of marching stiaight for the gap, 
he adopted a strategical movement which puzzled his antagonists. 
He led his aimy noith-westnards to a point m the lulls ncai the 
modem Tiipolitza, and then moved a short distance along the skiits 
of the mountain so as to approach the light wing of the foe He 
then halted and formed in battle an ay. The enemy were deceived 
by the induect advance Seeing him maich obliquely towaids 
the lulls, they concluded that he would not attack that day, and 
even when he changed his diiection and advanced towaids them, 
persisted in theii false opinion, 

Epaminondas adopted the same tactics by which he had won 
at Leuctra. On the left he placed the Boeotian hophtes, under his 
own immediate command, in a deep column, destined to bieak 
through the right wmg of the enemy before the rest of the armies 
could come to blows. The oblique advance, besides Us chief 
purpose of deceiving the foe, had the fiiither advantage of assisting 
the peculiai tactics of the general ; for, when he foimed his line, 
there was obviously a far greater distance between lus light and the 
hostile left than that which divided his left fiom the hostile right 
The Mantmeans (since it was their lerntoiy) had the place of honoui 
on the extremity of the enemy’s right wing, and the Lacedaemonians 
were next them ; the Athenians were on the farthest left ; and both 
wings weie protected by squadions of horse. Epaminondas placed 
his own cavaliy in deep column in front of the deep column of 
infantry. But theie was one danger against which he had to guaid. 
When the Boeotian column charged, the Athenian left might wheel 
round and attack it on the unshielded side — a movement which 
could be executed owing to the distance dividing- them from lus 
own light. To meet this danger, he sent a body of hoise and foot 
to occupy a rising ground, out in the plain, consideiably m advance 
of his line i this body could attack the Athenians in the i ear if they 
tried such a movement 
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With an extiaordinaiy lack of perception, the Lacedaemonians 
and their allies witnessed these manceuvies without undet standing' 
their diift ; and it was not until Epaminondas began to advance in 
full march against them, that they lealised his meaning and rushed 
tumultuously to aims. All fell out as he designed His cavalry 
routed then cavalry, and the force of his wedge of hophtes, led by 
himself, broke through the opposing anay and put the Lacedaemonians 
to flight. It is remarkable indeed how the tactical lesson of Lcuctra 
seems to have been lost on the Spaitans. The men of Achaea and 
Elis and the rest, when they saw the flight of the right wing*, 
waveied before they came into collision with their own opponents 
It IS not quite clear what happened, but here again Maiitmea seems 
to repeat Leuctra the charge of the Theban left decided the 
battle ; with the exception of cavalry engagements, there was but 
little and desultory fighting along the lest of the line. 

It w^as a gieat Theban victoiy, and yet a chance determined that 
this victory should be the deathblow to the supiemacy of Thebes. 

As he pursued the retreating foe, at the head of his Thebans, Epami- Death of 
nondas received a mortal thiust from a spear. When the news D.j>a?nt- 
spiead thiough the field, the pursuit was stayed and the effect of the 
victory was undone ; the tioops fell back like beaten men. So 
striking a pi oof has hardly ever been rendered, on the part of 
soldiers towards their geneial, of devoted and absorbing sentiment. 

All the hopes of this aimy, composed of such diverse elements, were 
centred in Epaminondas ; all their confidence of success, all their 
security against defeat, were derived fi om the idea of acting under 
his ordeis ; all their power, even of sti iking down a defeated enemy, 
appeared to vanish when those oiders w'ere withdrawal”^ And 
there was no one to take his place. In his dying moments, before 
the point of the fatal spear w^as extracted, Epaminondas asked for 
lolaidas and Daiphantus, whom he destined as his successors. He 
was told that they weic slain. ‘‘Then,” he said, “make peace with 
the enemy.” Peace was made on condition that things should 
lemain as they were ; Megalopolis and Messenia w^ere recognised — 
the abiding results of Theban policy. In this peace Sparta would 
not acquiesce ; she still persisted in refusing to recognise the 
independence of Messenia, but her allies would not listen to her 
protests. 

The military genius of Epaminondas, the qualities of mind and T/iewo)h 
character which distinguished him among his countrymen, and the of Kpavn- 
actual w'ork which he accomplished in the deliverance of Messenia 
and the support of Arcadia, must not .be suffeied to obscure the fact 
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that his political faculty was mediocre. What could be done by the 
cneigy and ability of a ^i»eiieral, or by the discretion of a magistrate, 
that he did , but he failed to solve the fundamental problems which 
demanded solution at the hands of a statesman who aimed at 
making his countiy great It was necessaiy to cieate an efficient 
machineiy, acting on definite principles, for conducting the foieign 
affairs of Boeotia — like the machineiy which existed at Sparta 
This was the only possible substitute for brains, which wcie not 
plentiful 111 Boeotia , Epaminondas could not hope to communicate 
any part of his own virtue to his successois. It was necessary to 
decide whethei it was possible oi desirable for Boeotia to cntci into 
competition with Athens as a maritime power If the decision were 
affirmative, it was of capital importance to oiganise the navy on a 
sound financial foundation There is no sign that Epaminondas 
giappled with the pioblems of goveinment and finance, his voyage 
to the Propontis was an experiment which had no lesults. Nor 
docs he seem to have taken steps to secure Boeotia on the side 
of hei dangeious Phocian neighbours, though he had the insight 
to oiganise anew the Amphictionic League and make it an instru- 
ment of Theban policy Above all, he did not succeed in 
accomplishing' the first thing needful, the wielding togcthei of Boeotia 
into a real national unity. He aspiied to expand Boeotia into 
an empire ; the wmrst of it was that no one had come before him to 
make it into a nation. That wdiich mythical Lycuigus and Theseus 
had done for Sparta and Athens had never been done foi Thebes 
by any of her numerous heroes. Epaminondas seems to have 
attempted to unify Boeotia ; if he had knowm how to build such an 
unity on solid foundations, he might have bestowed on Thebes a 
future of glory which he would not have lived to see. But his 
ambition — for Ins coimtiy, not for himself — w^as too impatient and 
imaginative. The aidour of his patriotism impelled him to enter 
upon paths of policy which his countrymen felt no resistless impulse 
to pursue ; the successes of Thebes were achieved by bis biains, 
not by her force. He boie his country aloft on the wings of his 
genius, but did not impart to her frame the principle of that soaring 
motion ; so that when the shaft pierced the heart of her sustainei, 
she sank to the earth, never to rise again. Epaminondas W'^as a 
great general ; be was not a great statesman. 

Sect. 6. The Last Expedition of Agesilaus 

To no one in Greece can the supiemacy of Thebes have come as 
a sorer trial than to the Spartan king Agesilaus. He who had once 
dreamed of conquering Persia had lived to see his own inviolable 
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land twice trodden by an invader, his own city (juake twice before 
an enemy at her doors. But he had at least the consolation of 
outliving the tiiumph of the Theban, and seeing the brief supiemacy 
pass away. The death of Epaminondas, of which he could not 
mistake the significance, did not restore Messenia or give Sparta any 
immediate powder, but, Epaminondas dead and Aicadia spent, 

Spaita had now a prospect of regaining something of her old 
influence. With her own diminished population she could do little , 

It w'OLild be necessaiy to follow^ the general example and take S/hz;^a m 
meicenaiy forces into her pay; but to do this a well-fllled tieasuiy 
w^as needful. Accoidmgly we find Spaita, as well as Athens, busy 
beyond the sea, taking part m the tioubles which in these years 
agitated the western portion of the Peisian kingdom, and lending 
help to the satraps and dynasts who were rebelling agminst the Great 
King, The object of Athens was terutory, the object of Sparta w^as 
money. While Timotheus had been engaged m winning Samos, ^ ^ 
Agesilaus had visited Asia Minor and done his utmost m support 
of Ariobaizanes — for the sake of gold And after the battle of 
Mantinea, he again w^ent foith m a guise which differed little from 
that of a mercenary m foi'eign service. 

The holders of Western Asia, from the Hellespont to the Nile, The revolt 
weie in revolt against the Great King. The expedition of Cyrus 
was only the first of a series of rebellions which troubled the reign of 
Artaxerxes. We have seen how Cyprus rebelled and was subjugated, ^ 
but Egypt still defied the Persian powder, and its success set a bad 
example to the satraps of the adjoining countries. The Athenian 
general Chabrias had helped the Egyptians to strengthen their 
countiy by a scientific system of defences, but he was recalled to 
Athens after the King’s Peace; and the Athenian whom we next 373 />,c 
find in Egypt is fighting on the other side — the free-lance Iphicratcs, 
giving sound military advice to the Pei'sian commander, which the 
Persian commander does not follow. Soon after this the satraps of 
Asia begmn to rebel — first in Cappadocia, then m Phrygia, then 
successively in Ionia, Caria, and Lydia — and the insurrection ex- 
tended to Phoenicia and Syria. A scheme of co-operation w^as 
formed between the satraps and the Egyptian king Tachos, who had 
recently come to the throne, and Sparta decided to support this 
coalition. Athens held aloof, but Chabrias went once more to 
Egypt as a volunteer. 

At the head of a thousand men, and accompanied by thiity Mgesilaus 
Spaitans asTadvisers/ Aggs tkuis' s et^Sail for the Nile. ^ It is said that ¥ 
the small figure, the lame leg, and the plain dress of the experienced 
old soldier made a bad impression- in Egypt ; in any case he was J 
not given the supreme command of the army as he expected. When 
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V a sufficient force was gathered, Tachos, accompanied by Agesilaus 
and Chabiias, made an expedition to Phoenicia, to act thcie against 
the Peisiaii tioops ; but they were obliged to return almost immedi- 
ately in consequence of a revolt against Tachos, headed by his 
cousin Nektanebos. The Spaitan king, who consideied that he 
had been slighted by Tachos, supported the lual , and Tachos fled 
to Susa and made his peace with the J^ersian monaich. Anothei 
competitor then aiose, but was defeated by the effective suppoit 
which x^gcsilaus gave to Nektanebos. In consequence of these 
struggles for the Egyptian thione nothing was done against 
Peisia, and the great coalition signally failed. Aiiobauancs of 
Phrygia, the friend of Timotheus, was bctiaycd and crucified ; 
another satiap was murdered ; the rest made then submission to 
their king. Within a year Western Asia was cntiiely subject to 
Artaxerxes. 

But Sparta had won from the futile project what she really 
wanted She might shelter her dignity under the pictext that she 
had gone foith to punish the Peisian king for lecognismg the inde- 
pendence of Messenia, but ev’ery one knew that her motive was to 
icplenish her tieasury. Nektanebos presented her with 230 talents, 
in leturn for the support of Agesilaus It was the last sci vice the 
Death of old king was destined to peiforirTfor his country. Death carried 
him off — he was eighty-four years old — at -the 
Harbo«i^~Ql.,.Menj3jaus...c?n_ the way to Cyiene, and 
his embalmed body was sent home to Sparta. 

Though not in any sense a great man, though 
not m the same rank as Lysander, Agesilaus had 
been for forty 3^ears a -prominent figui'eJn Greece. 
There is something melancholy about his caieei. 
He could remember the oulbieak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War; he had seen the timmph of 
Sparta, and had conducted hex policy during a 
great part of thirty yeai's of supremacy , and then, 
as an old man, he shared m hei humiliation. He 
had begun by dreaming of the conquest of Peisia ; 
he had been forced to abandon such dreams ; and he had lians- 
lated his ardour into a bitter hatied against an Hellenic city. It 
is tragic to see him, at the age of eighty-tbree, going forth against 
Persia once more, not now for conquest or glory, but to earn by 
any and every means the money needed by his indigent countiy, 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE SYRACUSAN EMPIRE AND THE STRUGGLE WITH CARTT-IAGE 

We have seen how the war in Gieece, in its last stage, after the Parallel 
collapse of the Sicilian expedition, ceased to be a meie domestic 
struggle among Greek states and became pait of the gi eater sliuggle 
between Greek and barbauan. We have now to see how the strife 
of Greek and baibanan was renewed at the same moment in 
west. It is indeed lemaikable how these two episodes in the great Carthage 
conflict between Asia and Europe run parallel though separate 
courses m the fifth century. The victory of Himeia, which beat 
back the Carthaginian invader from the shores of Sicily, was won tvtfh 
in the same year which saw the repulsion of the Persian invader 
from the shoies of Attica. After these triumphs of Hellas, both 
Persia and Caithage had long lam quiescent, and left the Greek 
cities of east and west to live undisturbed at war or in peace 
among themselves. It was not till the mightiest city of eastern 
and the mightiest city of western Hellas came to blows and 
wore one another out m the conflict, that the barbarian foes, 
discerning the piopitious hour, once moie made their voices heard 
m the Grecian woild. Sicily with an exhausted Syracuse, the 
Aegean with an exhausted Athens, invited Carthage and Persia 
alike to make an attempt to enlarge their boideis at the expense 
of the Greek. 

Sect i. Carthaginian Destruction of Selinus 
AND Himera 

After she had achieved the repulse and utter confusion of Results of 
Athens, it might have seemed likely that Syiacuse would succeed 
in founding a Sicilian empire. Her first task would be to reduce 
Catane and Naxos \ and, when this was done, the other cities, in- 
eluding luxurious Acragas, would hardly be able to lesist. This 
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prospect was disappointed by tiie intcnention of a foiei^n enemy. 
But, though the vicloiy of Syracuse ovei Athens did not lead to a 
Syiacusan empue, as the victoiy of Athens over I’ersia liad led to 
an Athenian empue, it was followed, as in the case of Athens, by a 
fiuther advance in the development of demonacy Elad Ileimo- 
crates remained at Syracuse, m possession of his old influence, a 
change in this diiection w^ouid haidly have come to pass But he 
■was appointed to command the auxihaiy fleet wfliich Syracuse sent 
to Spaita’s help m the Aegean ; and, when he had gone, the demo- 
ciatic mood of the citizens, excited by their recent efforts, vented 
itself 111 a decree pionouncmg the deposition and banishment of 
Hermociates. This w^as the woik of his political opponent Diodes, 
wflio was a thoroughgoing democrat. Diodes bore the same name 
as a far earliei lawgiver — belonging to the same class and age as 
Chaiondas and Zaleucus — -w'ho had diawm up the laws on which the 
Syiacusan constitution rested. The accidental identity of name led 
in subsequent ages to a confusion, and we find latei writers asciibmg 
to the democratic reformer, who rose into prominence now, the 
legislation of his ancient namesake. In his popular innovations 
Diodes borrowed ideas from the enemy wfliom his country had just 
oveithiown. The Athenian use of lot in 
the appointment of magistrates w^as 
adopted. Hitheito the geneials were also 
the presidents of the sovereign assembly, 
and had the unrestiicted powder of dis- 
missing It at discretion. Diodes seems 
to have taken away this political function 
from the generals, and assigned the 
presidency of the assembly to the new 
magistrates, but wath much smaller 
poweis. The piesidents, as we shall 
presently see, were able only to fine a 
speaker who was out of order ; they 
could not silence him oi break up the 
assembly 

Such was the position of the greatest 
Sicilian city — a full-blowm democracy, 
but without her chief citizen to w’hom 
above all others she owed the deliverance from her danger — 
when the island was exposed foi the second time to a Cartha 
gmian invasion. The occasion of the w^ar was the same which 
had brought about the Athenian invasion — the feud between 
Selinus and Segesta concerning some fields on their common 
frontier. In both cases, the dispute of these towms was a pre- 



Fig 163. — Coin of Syracuse, 
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text, not the deeper cause As Athens thought that the tune 
had come for extending liei commerce in the west, so Caithage 
deemed that the day had dawned for assciting anew hei powci 
m Sicdy ; and theie were those who had not let fade the memoiy 
of the humiliation endured at Himera seventy years hefoie and 
longed to take a late revenge. 

Segesta, with no Athens to protect her now, ceded the disputed 410^ c 
lands ; but Selinus went on to exact further cessions, and the 
Elymian city appealed to Carthage. One of the two shophets or 
judges in that lepublic was Hannibal, the gianclson of Hainilcai, 
who had been slain at Plimera. The desiie of vengeance, long 
deferied, dominated Hannibal, now almost an old man ; and his 
influence persuaded the Senate to accept Segesta’s olfer to become a 
Carthaginian dependency in letuin for Carthaginian help. A giand 
expedition was fitted out, and Hannibal was named commandei. 

Sixty warships were got ready, 1500 transports, 100,000 foot, 4000 
horse. The fleet was not intended to take a part in the offensive Second 
warfaie ; it was stationed at Motya to be a piotection for Phoenician Cartha- 
Sicilv and a security m case of discomfiture. The army landed at 

^ ^ ^ ’tflVClSlOft 

Lilybaeum and niaiched straight to Selinus. This city had nevei ' 

been besieged before within the memory of its folk ; immunity Siege of 
had made it secure ; the fortifications had been neglected. The Selinus, 
Selmuntines were engaged in building a temple of vast propoitions 
to Apollo, or perhaps Olympian Zeus, when they were brought face 
to face With the sudden danger from Carthage. The house of the 
god was never completed ; of the ^‘pillais of the giants” which were 
to support the massive roof some stand m their places on the 
eastern hill, but the great drums and the capitals of others must be 
looked for, some miles away, m the quarries from which they were 
hewn, left there when the Caithagiman destroyer came. There was 
no time to repair adequately the walls of the acropolis, on the 
central hill, Planmbal surrounded it and a breach was soon made ; 
but the place was not in the foe’s hands for nine days, owing to 
the stubborn resistance which the inhabitants weie able to offer in 
the nariow streets. The Siceliot sister cities were not piompt in 
aid ; Syracuse promised to come to the lesciie, and sent a foice 
under Diodes, which ai rived too late. Selinus was the first De^fruc 
Siceliot city which was stoimed and sacked by the barbaiian ; she <f 
was not to be the last. The people weie slaughtcied without 
mercy ; only some women and children who took refuge in the 
temples were spared (not from any respect of the holy places) 
and cariied into bondage. Those who escaped fiom the sack 
fled to Acragas. Thus Selinus fell, after a brief life of two centuries 
and a half. 
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Hannibal Hannibal had now done the woik which Caithaye liad given him 
lu avenget t.o do; but he had still to do the woik which he had luijioscd upon 
himself. His leal motnc, in unclei taking the pulihc duty of the 
Sehnuntine wai, was to cany out the pnvate diit> ot ancestial 
vengeance Against Selinus he had no peisonal grudge, and theie 
he did not carry the woik of destiuction fiiuhcr than niihtaiy com 
sideiations lequiied. The buildings on the western hill, wTeie he 
had pitched his camp, suffered much ; but the injuries sustained by 
the temples on the acropolis and on the eastern hill aic due, not to 
Hannibaks army, but to the caithquakcs of later ages it w'as to be 
different ni the case of the city which he now' tinned to attack. At 
Sciinus, Hannibal W'as merely the general of Caithage; at Mimcra, 
he W'as the giandson of Hamilcar. 

Siege of Flannibal designed to captuie Himeia by his land foices alone; 

Ilimcfa, and m this absence of a Caithaginian fleet HannibaPs siege of 
Himeia differs from Hamilcai’s. The Gieeks of Sicily w'eie now' 
bestiiring themselves, the tenible fate of one of then chief cities 
had aroused them to a sense of then peiiL The na\al pow'Ci 
■which was suppoiting Sparta in the Aegean had been long ago 
iccalled ; and a force of 5000, including 3000 Syiacusans, under 
Diodes, came to the relief of liimera. This city had time to piepaie 
for the danger which she must hare foreseen. But the besiegers, 
by means of mines, opened a breach m the w'all j and, although 
they w'cre lepelled and the defendeis made a successful sally, the 
piospects of FI imera looked black, w'hen the fleet of 25 ships, w'hich had 
icturned fioin the Aegean, appealed in front of tire city. Flannibal 
saved the situation by a stiatagem. He spread abioad a report that 
he intended to march on Syracuse and take it unprepared. Diodes, 
thoroughly deceived, decided to letuin home and cany off the 
citizens of ITmiera, leaving the empty town to its fate. Fie induced 
half the population to embaik in the ships, w'hich, as soon as they 
had set the passengers in safety at Messana, w'cie to leturii foi the 
lest. Diodes and his army departed in haste, not even waiting to 
ask Hannibal for the dead bodies of those who had fallen m fight 
outside the walls ; and for this neglect he was greatly blaipecL When 
Hannibal saw that half his piey had escaped him, he picssed the 
siege moie vehemently, determined to force an entiy before the ships 
leturned. The fate of thousands, the vengeance of Hannibal, might 
Third day turn on the event of a few minutes. On the third day, the vessels 
of the siege, of safety hove in sight of the straining eyes of the Flimeiaeans, It 
seemed that Hannibal was to be baulked of his revenge. But the 
gods of Canaan prevailed in that hour of suspense. Before the 
ships of rescue could leach the harbour, the Spanish troops of 
Flannibal burst through the breach, and the town was in the hands 
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of the avenger. On the spot wheie Hainilcar, accoi cling to the stoiv, 
had offeied up his life to the gods of Ins country, a solemn iilc \sas 
held , 3000 men, who had suivived the first mdiscuminate slaughtei, 
w'ere saciificed w'lth torture to appease his shade. Hiniera, the 
offending city, w^as swept utterly out of the w'Oild and its place knew 
It no more. 

Having thus accomplished his duty to his countiy and his gods, 

Hannibal letuined tiiumphant to Africa. The position which 
Caithage won in Sicily by this year’s w^ork, and her new policy of 
activity theie, aie leflectecl m the coinage of Segesta and Panoimus. 

The tiansformaiion of Segesta into a Carthaginian dependency was 
displayed by the fact that she ceased to coin her own money. Rut 
Caithage also showed that she intended to keep a hrmei hand on 
her fdioemcian dependencies. 

These cities had hitherto paid 
homage to Hellenic influences by 
adopting a coinage of Hellenic 
chaiactei, with Hellenic inscrip- 
tions. This coinage now comes 
to an end at Panormus, and is 
replaced by a comagm, of Greek 
type indeed, but with a Phoe- 
nician legend — the word 2'zV. 

The change seems to have been 
made just before the invasion, 
and It was signiflcant of an anti-Greek movement. But the curious 
thing IS that Himera — the city which was to be one of the flist 
victims of the new policy heralded in this numismatic leform — 
abandoned her old coinage with the cock, and struck a new coinage 
wflth a sea-horse, on the Pumc model of Panormus, Are we to Change ui 
suppose that Himera, aware of the peril which menaced her, 
thought to avert it by a timely appioach of friendship to her 
Phoenician neighbour, and that tins coinage was part of a policy of 
Punicism, intended to be only temporary ? 

Syracuse, although she had sought to do something for Selinus 
and had done something for Himera, felt no call to come foiwai‘d as 
a champion against the new aggressive policy of Carthage. It was 
reseived for one of hei citizens to attempt on his private responsibility 
the warfaie which she declined to undertake against the Phoenician 
foe. The exile Hermocrates returned to Sicily, enriched by the gifts Return of 
of the satrap Pharnabazus. His own city lefused to withdiaw the Mermo- 
sentence of banishment, for a man of his views and abilities seemed 
dangerous to the democratic constitution. Hermocrates then 
resolved to earn his recall by peiforming conspicuous services to 



Fig 164. — Silver com of Panormus 
Obverse female liead with splien- 
done Revel se • dog; mussel above 
[Punic legend . ZIZ]. 
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the Hellenic cause in Sicily,— by winning back tlie Gieck teriitoiy 
which the Phoenician had taken, by caiiying Gieek arms into 

Phoenician teriitory itself. He had built five ttiremes, he had 

hiied 1000 ineicenanes, and he was joined by 1000 liimeiaean 

fugitives. With these he maiched to the spot ^\here Seliniis had 
once been, and made the place a centie for a ‘‘ciusade” against 
the Phoenician. He lepaiied the fortifications of the aciopohs 
on the cential hill; and the leinams of the well-built wall betiay, 
by the capitals of columns used in the building, the ciicum- 
stanccs of its election. The adventuie prospeied , the band 
of Heimocrates soon increased to 6000, and he was able to 
devastate the lands of Motya and J^anoimus, and to dine back 
the forces which came out to meet him. In the same way 

he ravaged the teriitoiy of Solus and the now Caithagmian Segesta. 
These successes of Hennocrates were of greatei significance than 
the actual injury dealt to the enemy He had done what had not 
been done before (since the days of Dorieus ^) ; he had broken into 
the precincts of Phoenician Sicily, and set an example to many 
subsequent leaders. 

Plermocrates was bent, above all thing’s, on regaining his own 
country Diodes and his political opponents were still powciful in 
the city, and able to hinder the revulsion of feeling which his successes 
caused fiom having any practical effect. Accoidmgly he made another 
attempt to soften the hearts of his fellow-citizens It was a well- 
calculated move. He marched to the rums of Himeia, collected 
the unbuned bones of the soldieis of Diodes which Diodes had 
neglected, and sent them on waggons to Syracuse, himself remaining 
as an exile outside the Syracusan borders. He hoped to awaken 
the religious sentiment of the citizens in his own favour and at the 
same time to turn it against his rival. The bones were leceivcd 
and Diodes was banished ; but Heimocrates was not lecallcd. 
Having failed to compass his restoration by persuasion, the exile 
resolved to compass it by foice ; and he was encouraged by his 
numerous paitisans in Syracuse. He was admitted with a small 
band at the g’ate of Achradina, and posted himself m the adjacent 
agora ivaiting for the rest of his forces to arrive. But they tamed 
too long j the people, learning that Pleimocrates was in the city, 
rushed to the maikct-place ; the small band was soon o\ercome and 
Hermocrates was slain. The Syracusans m these days weie inspired 
with an instinctive lathei than w^ell-founded dread of tyranny ; and 
this dread was stronger than admiration for Hermociates. Their 
instinct was right j tyranny was approaching, but he was not the 


^ See above, p. 20S 
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man. They little guessed that then futiue niastci was an obscure (D/of/y- 
follower of Hermocrates, who was wounded that day in the agoia ) 
and left for dead. 



Fig 165 — Com of Syiacuse, engraved 
by Cimon (obverse). Head of 
Aietliiisa [legend. APE 8 U 2 A , 
signatuie of KIM8N on headband] 



Fig. 166 — Coin of Acragas 
(obverse) Eagle tearing haie, 
shell as symbol of the seaslioie 
[legend AIvPArANTlNiiXJ 


Sect. 2. Carthaginian Conquest of Acragas 


The piivate warfaie of Hermocrates in western 
naturally provoked the wrath of the Carthaginians, 
passed between Carthage and Syracuse, Caithage 
Syracuse as answerable for the acts of a Syracusan. But 
was merely a matter of form ; the African 
republic had resolved to make all Gieek Sicily 
subject to her sway. She made ready another 
great expedition — as gieat as if not grealei 
than that which had been sent against Selinus ; 
and at the same time she took the novel step of 
founding’ a colony on Sicilian soil. If Hermo- 
crates had lived, Himeramighthave been partially 
lestored like Sehnus ; but the destroyeis of 
Himera now founded a city in the neighboui- 
hood which was to take Himera’s place. On 
the hill above the hot baths of the Nymphs,” 
wheicof Pindar sings, the Carthaginian colonists 
built their town. But it was not destined to x*etain 
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its Phoenician character. The Greek strangers who wcie admitted to ) 
dwell m it transformed it before long into a Greek city ; the Thermae 
of Himera preserved the memoiies of Himera, and the people wcie 
known as Thermites or Himeraeans indifferently. 

Acragas, the city which faces Carthage, was the fust object of Prepara' 
attack to the invaders who now came to conquer and enslave all 
Greek Sicily. Since the days of Theron, Acragas had held aloof from 
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all stiuggles in the island and was now at the height of her piospeiity. 
But she was enervated by peace and luxuiy, and, when the day of tnal 
came, she was found wanting How fai her citizens weie piepaied 
toendiuethe hardships of militaiy life may be infeiied fiom the 
law — passed with a view to the present peiil — that none of the men 
m the watch-toweis should have moie than a matticss, two pillows, 



and a quilt. Such were the austerities of the men of Acragas. 
But at least they paid homage to the different discipline of Sparta. 
They invited Dexippus, a Spartan who was then at Gela, to under- 
take the conduct of the defence. A body of Campanian meicenanes 
was hired ; and they could rely on the assistance of their old rivals 
the Syracusans, as well as of the othei Greek cities, who were fully 
conscious that the peril of Acragas w^as their -own. And Acragas 
herself behaved well. Notwithstanding her habits of ease, and her 
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old practice of holding aloof, she lefused the tempting offet of the 
invader that she should now purchase immunity by remaining neutial. 

She was tuic to hci own race ; she might remain mchheient when it 
was a struggle between Dorian and Ionian, but it was another case 
when the whole of Sicilian Hellas was threatened by the Phoenician. 

The aimy of Carthage was again under the command of Hannibal, 406 b c 
who felt that he was too old for the work, and was assisted by his 
cousin Himilco. They pitched their mam camp on the right bank Siegi' 0/ 
of the river Hypsas, south-west of the city, and stationed some foices 
m another small camp on the eastern hill, beyond the riv'ci Acragas, 
to act against Greek aids coming from the east. The point of attack 
was the part of the western wall close to the chief western gate But 
the ground, though lower here, was still difficult foi a besieg-cr, and 
Hannibal determined to raise an immense causeway from which the The 
wall could be more effectively attacked. The tombs of the neighbouring causeioay 
necropolis supplied stones for the work , but, as the tomb of Theioii 
was being broken down, it was shaken by a thundeibolt, and the 
seers advised that it must be spared. Then a pestilence broke out Plague 
in the Carthaginian camp, and earned off Hannibal himself. It Diath of 
seemed that the gods were wroth and demanded a victim ; Himilco 
lit the fires of Moloch and sacrificed a boy. The causeway was then 
completed, but no further mjuiy was done to the sepulchres 

An army was already on its way to the relief of Acragas — Relief 
30,000 foot and 5000 horse from Syiacuse, Gela, and Camarina 
When they appi cached the city they were met by the foices which 
had been placed for this purpose on the eastern hill ; a battle was 
fought, a victory gamed, and the Greek army took possession of 
the lesser Carthaginian camp Meanwhile the routed baibarians 
fled for refuge to the mam camp, and their flight lay along the road 
beneath the southern wall of the city. There was a gcneial cry to 
sally forth and cut them off ; but the gencials refused. The moment 
was lost; but presently the j^cople, yielding to an impulse which the 
generals could not resist, went forth from the eastern gates to meet 
their victorious allies. A strange scene followed A tumultuous Acragan- 
assembly was held outside the walls ; the Acragantine commanders 
were accused of failing in their duty ; and, when they essayed to 
defend themselves, the fury of the people burst out and four generals ireneiah 
were stoned to death The direction of the defence seems now to * 
have been shared by Dexippus within the city and Daphnaeus, the 
commander of the Syracusan troops, without. Though the hostile 
camp was loo stiong to be attacked, the prospect looked favouiable 
for Acragas. The Punic army, diminished though it had been by 
the plague, was sore'bestead for lack of supplies, and it seemed certain 
that hunger and mutinous soldieis would soon force Himilco to raise 
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the siege. But he learned that piovision-ships were coming fioni 
Syiacuse to Aciagas ; he sent in haste for the Caithaginian vessels at 
Banoimiis and l\Totya, put out to sea with foity tiircines, and intei- 
cepted the supplies This not only sa\ed his leaguer, but even 
leversed the situatfon. The besieged city now began to suiTet fioin 
seal city of food. And as soon as supplies began to uin shoit, the 
weak point m the position of the Aciagantmcs was displayed They 
had found it needful to rely on mercenaries, and hiiehngs wcie not 
likely to seme long when lations lan shoit. The Campanians weie 
easily induced to transfer their services from Acragas to Caithage. 
But this was not all. It was commonly believed that Dexippiis — 
like most Spaitans abioad, incapable of resisting a hi ibe -—received 
fifteen talents from Fliinilco and induced the Itahot and Siceliot 
allies to desert Acragas as a sinking ship. But, whatever the conduct 
of Dexipptis may have been, the disciedit of this desertion cannot 
rest entnely with him 

The defence, which had been maintained for eight months with 
foreign aid, was now left to the men of Acragas alone. They showed 
at once that they were shaped of cliff eient stuff from the men of 
Selinus Overcome with despair, they resolved to save then lives 
and abandon their city and their gods Such a resolution, taken by 
the people of a gieat city, is unicpie in Greek histoiy. It did not 
befit the men who had rejected the oveitures of Hannibal, but it 
was what we might expect from the men who muidered their generals. 
They marched forth at night, men, women, and children, without let 
or hindrance from the foe; ‘‘they were compelled to leave, for the 
baibarians to pillag-e, those things which made their lives happy.^^^ 
The old and sick could not set out on the long journey to Gela, the 
place of refuge, and were left behind , some too remained who chose 
to peiish at Acragas lather than live in anothei place. The aimy of 
Himiico entered the city in the moiniiig and sacked it, slaying all 
whom they found, and despoiling and burning the temples. The 
gneat house of Olympian Zeus— the lai gest Gieek temple m Europe — 
was still unfinished, and the sack of Himiico decided that it should 
never be completed. But Aciagas was not to be destroyed like 
Selinus; it was intended to be a Caithaginian city in a Caithagmian 
Sicily. Himiico made the place his winter quaiters ; Gela would be 
the next object of his attack, when the spring came lound. 


^ Diodorus, from Philistus 
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SrxT 3. Rise of Dionysius 

For the catastrophe of Aciagas the chief blame was laid upon 
the Syracusan generals, who deseited her in the critical hour. The 
Acrag an tines were not slow to make them lesponsible foi their own 
unheioic flight. At Syracuse itself thcie was a feeling that these 
generals weie haidly the men to meet the great jeopaidy in which 
Sicily now stood; and there was one man who saw in the jeoj^ardy 
the opportunity of his own ambition. It was Dionysius, a man Dionysius 
of obscuie birth, who had been a clerk in a public office. Pie had 
been a partisan of Plermocratcs, by whose side he had stood in 
the last fatal fray, and had been wounded and left for dead. Recently 
he had marked himself out by his energy and bravery before the walls 
of Acragas He saw the incompetence of the democratic goveniment 
of his city ; he saw that 111 the present pen! it inigdit be overthrown, 
and he detei mined to overthrow it. An assembly was held to consider comes for- 
the situation Dionysius arose and m a violent haiangue accused 
the geneials of treachery. His language was intended to stir up the 
bearers to fury ; he called upon the people to lise up themselves and violent 
destroy the traitors without trial. His violence transgressed the ipeeth 
constitutional rules of the assembly, but the presidents had no 
power to bridle him ; they imposed a fine — the only resource they 
had ; but a wealthy friend, Philistus the historian, came forward and Plnhstus 
paid the fine, bidding the speaker go on, for as often as a fine was 
imposed he would pay it Dionysius carried his point. The generals 
were deposed, and a new boaid was appointed, of which Dionysius 
was one. This was only the first step on the road which was to (i) Dto-- 
lead to the tyrantiis. His next success was to procure the recall of the 
partisans of Hermociates who had been condemned to exile; these 
old comrades might be useful to him in his designs At the same 
time he sought to discredit his colleagues ; he kept entirely apart 
fiom them and spread reports that they were disloyal to Syracuse. 

Presently he openly accused them, and the people elected him sole (2) Dio- 
general with sovereign poweis to meet the instant danger. This 
office, held befoie, as we have reason to think, by Gelon and 
Hiero, did not set him above the laws ; nor Avas the office 
illegal, though cxtraoidinary ; it may be compared to the Roman 
dictatorship. But it was the second step to the tyranny. The next 
step, as history taught him — the story of Pisistratus, for instance — 
was to procure a bodyguard. The Assembly at Syracuse, which had 
perhaps begun to repent already of having placed so much powei m 
the hands of one man, would certainly not have gi anted such an 
instrument of tyranny. But Dionysius was ingenious ; he saw that 
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the thing might be clone elsewhere. Fie ordered the Syracusan aimy 
to niaich to Leontmi, which, it will be icmembcied, was now a 
Syiacusan dependency He encamped near the town, and duung 
the night a lumoui^ was spicad abioad that the geneial’s life had been 
attempted and he had been compelled to seek lefugc m the .iciopolis 
a An assembly was held next day, nominally an assembly of Syiacusan 
bodyguard citizens, which, when Dionysius laid baie the designs of his enemies, 
voted him a bodyguard of 600; this he soon mcicased to 1000; 
and he had won oier the meicenaiics to Ins cause. 

These were the three steps in the “despot’s progicss” which 
icndered Dionysius loid and master of vSyiacusc. His mtugues had 
won him hist a geneialship, then sole generalship with unlimited 
nnlitaiy powers, and finally a bodyguaid Syracuse, unwilling and 
embarrassed, submitted with evident chagiin, but was dominated by 
Democratic double dread of the meiccnaries and the Caithagmians. The 
ionstituiwn dcmociacy of couiscwas not foimally ovcithiown ; Dionysius held no 
^Imtinucs Upset the constitution. Things went on as at Athens 

under Pisistratus ; the Assembly met and passed decrees and elected 
magistrates 

Siege of The justification of the power of Dionysius lay in the need of an 

Gela, champion to oppose Carthage, and his paitisans represented 

405 .B c. second Gelon. But, though Dionysius was in later ycais 

to prove himself among the chief champions of Hellenic Sicily against 
the Punic power, his conduct at this crisis did not fulfil the hopes of 
those who thought to compare him with the heio of Himera. The 
Caithaginians were already encamped at Gela. Their fiist act was 
to remove a colossal brazen statue of Apollo which stood, looking over 
the sea, on the hill to the ivest of the city. The Gcloans defended 
their walls with courage and zeal, and when Dionysius ai rived with 
an army of Italiots and Siceliots, and a fleet of fifty iionclad ships to 
co-operate, it seemed as if Gela would escape the doom of Acragas. 
Plan of An excellent plan was arianged for a combined attack on the Car- 
thagmian camp, which lay on the west side of the town. The plan 
tts fiilme because the concert was not accurately cariied out. The 

Siceliots who were to assault the eastern side of the camp arrived 
late on the spot, and found the enemy, who had already lepclled 
the attack of the Italiots and the fleet on the southern and western 
sides, free to meet them in full force. This hitch in the execution of 
the plan was hardly a mere blunder Dionysius with his mciccnaiies 
had tindei taken to issue from the w^estern g-ate of Gela and drive 
Strange away the besiegers, while the rest of his army were attacking the 
^Drontifs seems, however, that Dionysius took no part in the fighting, 
and alleged that he was retarded by difficulties in ciossmg the town 
from the eastern to the western gate. We shall probably do no 
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injustice to Dionysius if wc conclude that it was thiough his dis- 
positions that the Siceliots faded to act in concert with the Itahots 
The action winch he took after the defeat shows that he was half- 
hearted in the ivork He decided in a piivate council, as Diodes 
had decided at Himeia, that the defence must be abandoned and the 
whole people of Gela removed At the hist w'atch of the night he Uela and 
sent the multitude forth fiom the city, and follow^cd himself at Camanna 
midnight. His way to Syracuse led by Camarina, and here loo 
Dionysius luled that the whole people mustfoisake their home. The 
load to Syracuse was full of the ciowds of helpless fugitives from the 
two cities. 

It was generally thought that these strange pioceedmgs of Smpicions 
Dionysius weie carried out in collusion with the barbarians ; that he of good 
had deliberately betiayed to them Gela, winch might have been ^ 
defended, Camanna, which had not yet been attacked. The Italiot 
allies showed not theii disgust only, but their appiehcnsion that the 
war was piactically over, by mai clung immediately home The of 
horsemen of Syiacuse seized the occasion for a despeiate attempt to the fione- 
subvert the new tyrant. They rode rapidly to the city, plundered 
the house of Dionysius, and maltreated his wife although she was the 
daughter of Hermocrates, When Dionysius heard the neivs, he 
hastened to Syracuse with a small force. He leached the gate of 
Achradina by night and, being refused admittance, burned it downr 
wuth a fire of reeds supplied by the neighbouring marsh. In the put down l>y 
market-place he easily overmastered a handful of opponents ; the Dionysius 
remnant fled to Aetna, which now became, ‘Mn a better cause, what Aetna 
Eleusis was to Athens after the overthrow of the Thirty.^' ^ 

In what concerns the charge that the Syracusan tyrant had a secret Policy 0/ 
understanding with Carthage, there is a strong case against him ; the T>ionystuK 
events are scaicely intelligible on any other view But it was no 
more than a temporary disloyalty to the cause of Hellas and Euiope, 
for which he was hereafter to do great feats His flist motive was 
the selfish motive of a tyrant He wanted time to lay stable founda- 
tions foi ins still precarious power at Syracuse j and be judged that 
it w^ould be a strong support to obtain a recognition of his power from 
the Carthaginian republic. The Piinicism of the lord of Syracuse was 
not more imsciupulous than the Medism of the ephors of Sparta, to 
Avhich it is the western parallel 

The treaty, which was now agreed upon between Himilco and P'he maty 
Dionysius, was drawn up on the basis of tiH possitictis. Each party ^otween 
retained what it actually held at the time. Syracuse acknowledged 
Caithage as mistress of all the Greek states on the noilhern and Pionysius, 

405 B.C, 


Freeman. 
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southern coasts, and also of the Sican communities Acragas, what 
was left of Sclinus, Gcla, and Camaima, wcic all to be hcncefoiward 
nuclei Punic sway; and, on the noith coast, Caitha^m had advanced 
her fiontier to include the teiiitoiy of Hiineia in winch she had 
planted hei fast colonyP But all these cities were not to hold 
the same i elation to their mistiess Acragas and Selmus, like 
Thermae, weie subjects in the full sense of the Avoid ; but Gcla and 
Camarina were to be only tiibutaiy and unwalled cities. The 
Elymian towns aie not mentioned ; but Ave have seen henv Segesta 
became a subject of Carthage by her OAvn act, and avc can haidly 
doubt that Eryx was foiced into the same condition 

The terms of the treaty piovided foi the independence of the 
Siccl communities and of the city of Messana. But it piovidcd also 
for the independence of Leontini, and this Avas a point in winch it 
departed fiom the basis ///; fossidctis^ Leontini being a dependency of 
Syracuse, It Avas clearly a provision extoited fiom Dionysius, and 
intended by Himilco to be a souice of embairassment to Syracuse. 
On the other hand, as a counter-concession, nothing was said about 
the dependence of Naxos or Catane, so that Syracuse might have a 
free hand to deal with her old enemies, without feai of violating the 
treaty. Such was the new ariangement of the map of Sicily at the 
end of the second Carthaginian invasion. An accidental consequence 
of that invasion had been to establish Dionysius as tyrant of Syracuse. 
This consequence enabled Himilco to bring his woik to a conclusion 
more easily and quickly than he had hoped ; he could not foresee 
that the undoing of his work Avould be the ultimate result. The 
Carthaginians guaranteed to maintain the rule of Dionysius, who was 
soon to prove one of their most pOAverful foes. Foi Dionysius this 
gmaranty, “ the Syracusans shall be subject to Dionysius,” was the 
most important clause m the treaty, — some suppose that it was a 
secret clause. It was for the sake of this recognition and the 
implied promise of support that he stooped to betray Sicilian Hellas. 
We shall sec how he redeemed this unscrupulous act of expediency 
by cieatmg the most poAverful Hellenic state in the Europe of 
his day. 


Sect. 4. First Years of Dionysius 

For half a century after the fall of Athens it seemed likely that 
the destinies of Europe would be decided by a Gieek city m the Avcstei n 
hlediterranean. Under her new lord Dionysius, Syracuse had 
become a great power, a greater poAver than any that had yet arisen 

^ III the treaty, the old Phoenician colonies, sisteis of Caithage, seem to have 
been spoken of as if they were her own daughter colonies. 
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in Euiope. In stiength and dominion, in influence and pioniise, she G}cai post- 
outstripped all the cities of the mother-counti y ; and, in a general 
survey of the Meditciranean coasts, she stands out cleailyas the leading 
European powei The Gieek states to which the Peisian King sent 
down his Peace were now flanked on either side by two great powei s, 
and a political prophet might ha\c been tempted to foietcll that the 
communities of old Greece w^eie doomed to perish betw’cen the 
monarchies of Susa and Syiacusc, which threatened their fieedom on 
the east and on the west. Those who weie tempted to spy into the 
futuie might hat^e conjectured that the ultimate conflict with Persia 
was leserved for a Sicilian conqueioi, wflio should one day extend 
his dominion over eastern Gieece and the Aegean and, as aiitociat 
of Europe, oppose the autocrat of Asia. Though this -was not to be, 
though the expansion of Sicily was arrested, and the power which was 
to subdue Asia arose on the borders of Old Greece, yet wm shall see 
that in many w'ays the monarchy of Dionysius foieshadowed the 
monarchy of Philip and Alexander It is in Sicily, not in Old Gicece, 
that w^e see the first signs of a new epoch, in wdnch laigc states 
are to take the place of small, and monarchy is to supersede free 
institutions 

The tyranny of Dionysius lasted for thirty -eight yeais, till the The state- 
end of his life All that time it was maintained by force; all that 
tune it was recognised as a violation of the constitution and an 
outrage on the freedom of the people. The foims of the consti- ^ccicf of 
tiition were still maintained ; the folk still met and voted in the his tong 
Assembly , and Dionysius was either annually re-elected, or perma- 
nently appointed, general with absolute powers. But all this was ^ 
pure form ; his position was a fact, which had no constitutional name, 
and which made the constitution of none effect. And it was by com- 
pulsion and not of their freewdll that the mass of the citizens con- 
tinued to obey him ; his bodyguard of foreign meicenaries was the 
support of his power. More than one attempt was made to throw off 
the yoke, but his craft and enei gy defeated the most deteimmed 
efforts of his adversaries. Yet the unusual ability of Dionysius would 
not have availed, more than the spearmen who were ever within call, 
to extend his unlawful reign to a length which a tyranPs reign seldom 
reached, if he had not discovered and laid to heart what may be 
called a secret of tyianny. While he did cruel and oppressive 
deeds for political purposes, he never committed outrages to gratify 
personal desires of his own. Pie scrupulously avoided all those acts 
of piivate insolence which have bx'ought the reigns of Greek tyrants 
into such ill repute. Many a despot had fallen by the hand of 
fathers or lovers, whom the dishonour of their nearest and dearest 
had spurred to the pursuit of vengeance at the risk of their own 
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lives DionysiUb eschewed this mistake ; his ciimes nnd his enemies 
veie political When his son seduced a married woman, the diseiect 
t)iaiit lebuked him. is well foi you to chide me,” said the 

youn^ man, ‘‘but yon had not a lymnt for youi faihei.” “And if 
you go on doing this sort of thing,” letoited Dionysius, you will not 
have a tyrant for yinu son.” This notable model ation of Dionysius 
in puvate life was peihaps the chief cause of the diuation of his 
tyianny , beyond the common motive of patriotism, men had no 
burning peisonal wiongs to spur them to encounter the danger of 
during a dagger to the despot’s heart. But, besides this disci ction 
w'hich made his govcinment toleuible, his successes abroad counted 
foi something, and it was moic than once home m on vSyucuse that 
his uile was necessary to protect her against hci enemies. And \vc 
shall see that Dionysius w'as fully conscious that it conduced to his 
oivn safely that there should be enemies against whom she needed a 
piotector 

Fortijica- The hi St concern of the new tyiant was to establish himself in a 
stronghold As we have seen, the acropolis of Syracuse w^as not, as 
^ in other cities, the hill, but the Island ; and it was the Island whiich 

Dionysius made his foi tress. He built a tin reted wall on the noith 
side of the isthmus so as to bar the Island off fiom the mainland, and 
he built two castles, one close to, if not on, the isthmus, the otliei at 
the southern point of the island. Whoever enteied the Island fiom 
Achradina had to pass imdei five successive gates ; and no one was 
allowed to dwell within the island fortress except those whom Dio- 
nysius regarded as his own friends and supporters. The scheme of 
foitifications took in the Lesser Harbour, which, with its new docks, 
became under Dionysius the chief arsenal of the Syiacusan naval 
power. The mouth of tins poit was entiiely closed by a mole, the 
galleys passing in and out through a gate, winch was only wide 
enough to allow' one to pass at a time 

Besides these defences of stone, Dionysius stiengthened his posi- 
tion by dealing rich lewauls to conhim in their allegiance his friends 
and hirelings, and by forming a class of New Citizens out of 
enfranchised slaves The forfeited estates of his enemies supplied 
him with the means of carrying out both these acts of policy. 

Revolt It was not long before he had an unw^elcome occasion of putting 

against to the test both the walls of his fortress and the hearts of his follow'crs. 

Dionymiis most favourable opportunity for any attempt to oveilhrow the 
tyrant w^as when the Syracusan army was in the field. When the 
citizens had arms in their hands and were formed m military ranks, 
the w'ord of a patriot could moie easily kindle them to action than 
when they were engaged m their peaceable occupations at home. 
Dionysius led out the army against Herbessiis, one of the cities of 
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the Sicels Mutinous talk passed from mouth to mouth, and tlie 
disaffected citizens slew one of the tyiant’s officers who lebuked 
them Then the mutiny bioke out loud and free. Dionysius 
hastened to Syracuse and shut himself up in his fastness ; the levoltcd 
citizens followed and laid siege to their own city. They sent 
messages to Messana and Rhegium, asking' these cities to help them 
to win back their freedom ; and a succoui of eighty triremes came 
in answei to their help By sea and land they piessed Dionysius so 
haid in his island fortress that his case seemed despeiate, and some 
of his mei'ccnaiy troops went ovei to the enemy Dionysius called a 
council of his most trusted friends. Some bade him dee on a swift 
horse : others counselled him to stay till he was diiven out. Helens 
used a phrase which became ffimous • “Soveieign powei is a fair 
winding-sheet ’’ Dionysius followed the counsel of those who bade 
him stay, but he resoited to a piece of craft which was moie successful 
than he could well have hoped. He entered into negotiation with 
his besiegeis and asked for permission to Ciuit Syiacuse with his own 
goods They ivillmgly agieed to the pioposal and allowed him five 
triremes, and they weie so convinced of his good faith that they 
dismissed a company of cavalry which had come to their aid from 
Aetna. But, meanwhile, Dionysius had sent a secret message to 
the Campanian meicenanes of Carthage, who had been left by 
Himilco m some part of Sicily. Twelve hundred m numbei, they 
were permitted to come to the help of the tyrant, whose lordship had 
been recognised and guaranteed by Carthage in the recent treaty. 
The besiegers, thinking that the struggle was over, had half bioken up 
their leaguer, and were in complete disorder ; the Campanians 
occupied the hills of Epipolae without resistance ; Dionysius sallied 
forth, and decisively, though without much shedding of blood, defeated 
the rebels in the neighbourhood of the theatre— a cjuaiter of the city 
which we now find for the first tune called Ncapohs Dionysius used 
his victory mildly. Many of the rebels fled to Aetna and lefused to 
return to Syracuse, but those who returned were received kindly and 
not punished. As for the Campanians, to whom Dionysius owed his 
lescue, they did not return to the seivice of Carthage, but made a 
new home in the west of Sicily, in the Sican town of Entella. They 
induced the inhabitants to admit them as new citizens, and one 
night they arose and slew all the men and mariied the women. 
Thus was formed the first Italian selllement on Sicilian soil. 

When the revolt broke out, we saw Dionysius aiming an attack 
at a Sicel city. The first step in the expansion of Syracusan po\\cr, 
which was the object of the tyrant’s ambition, was the reduction of the 
Greek cities of the eastern coast and the neighbouring Sicel towns. 
The Sicel towns were putting on more and more of an Hellenic 
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dmracter, and the leign of Dionysius inaiks a stage of piogicss in 
then Hellcni/alion. We get a glimpse of poluirul jiaitics stri\ing in 
Sicel ]ust as in Check eitics , and wc find Henna iiiled 1)> <i tMantof 
(heck name. 'I'o atUick tlie Sicels -was indeed a hic.u'h of the 
lieaty with Caithagc ; but for the piesent Dionysius gamed no 
success which obliged Caithage to mtcivene. He enteied Henna 
indeed, but only to oveithiow the local tyiant and lca\e tlie inhabit- 
ants to enjoy their fiecdom ; he attacked Hcibita, but his attack was 
fiiutless. With the Gicek cities which stood in his way he w'as moie 
successful. Fust of all he captuied Aetna, the icfuge of Syiacusan 
/(i/cej/ exiles and malcontents, and these dangeious enemies dispeised wc 
know not w^hithci. Then he turned against the tw'o Ionian cities, 
Catane and Naxos, In fear of such an attack Catane had taken the 



Fig. 169. — Alliance coin (heraidrachm, enlaiged) of Leontini and 
Catane Obveise head of Apollo wieathed with hav , bay leal 
and berry [legend AEON{ww)] Re\eise. bull (iivci Snnae- 
thos) , fish below [legend ' KATANAION] 


Alliance f/piecaulion of allying’ herself with Syiaciisc’s former vassal, Leontini. 
Lafane and gole rccoid we have of this alliance is a beautiful little silver coin,' 
^ laurelled head of Apollo and the names of the two cities— -one 
of an issue which w^as stiuck in token of the treaty. But the 


Catane and support of Leontini did not avail. Both Catane and Naxos wcie 


Nnxo'i 
taken by 
treachery. 


won by gold, not by the sword ; traitors opened the gates to the 
Dorian tyiant 

In his treatment of these cities Dionysius showed himself in bis 


Fate of woist lig’ht. All the inhabitants of Naxos and Catane alike weie 
Cata?ie and gold as slaves in the Syracusan slave-market. Catane was given ovci 
X ax(n, Campanian mcrcenaiies as a dwelling-place, and tlius became the 

second Italian town in Sicily. But the city of Naxos, the most 


ancient of all the Siccliot cities, was not even gdven to a sUangei to 
dwell m \ the ■^^alls and the houses were destroyed ; the teiiitory was 
bestowed upon the Sicels, the descendants of the original possessois ; 
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and a small settlement near the old site baiely maintained the mcmoiy 
of the name. Dionysius was one of the ablest champions of Greek 
Sicily against the Phoenician , yet here he appeals in the chaiactei 
of a destroyeij dealing to Gicek civilisation blows such as we should 
expect only from the Phoenician foe. It is ccilain indeed that 
the severity of the doom which he meted out to these cities was 
meant to serve a purpose, for wanton severity was never piactisedby 
Dionysius. Wc may suspect wLat that puipose w'as. The conquest 
of Naxos and Catane was of far less consequence to the loid of 
vSyracuse than the recoveiy of Leontini. To won back this lost Syra- 
cusan possession w^as the first object of all in the eyes of a Syiacusan 
ruler. Dionysius had already called upon the Leonlmcs to suiiendci, 
but m vain ; and perhaps he thought that the siege of the place w ould be 
long and tedious. When he pronounced the doom of Naxos and Calanc, 
he was m truth besieging Leontini with most effectual engines ; and 
when he approached wuth his army and summoned the Lconlmes to 
migrate to Syracuse and become his subjects under the name of 
Syiacusan citizens, they did not hesitate to prefer that imw^elcome 
change to the risk of faimg still worse than the folks of Catane and 
Naxos. 

If w'e glance over Sicily at this moment, it comes upon us as a 
shock to discover that of all the cities of Greek Sicily wdiich enjoyed 
soveieign powers at the time of the Athenian invasion, there remained 
now' not a single independent community, outside Syracuse heiseif, 
wuth exception of Messana, who still kept watch upon liei strait. 
The Carthaginians and Dionysius between them had swept all away. 

The lecoveiy of the Leontine teiiitoiy was a success which prob- 
ably giatified the Syracusans as well as Iheir master. It was indeed 
a direct defiance of Caithage, for the tieaty had guaiantced the 
independence of Leontini, But Dionysius knew that a stiugglc 
with Carthage must come, and was not unwalling that it should come 
soon. He determined to equip Syiacuse against all enemies wlio should 
come against her, and we next find him engaged m foitifying the 
city on an enormous scale. The foitification of the Island had been 
intended mainly for his own safety against domestic enemies ; but 
the works which he now undei'took w’-eie for the city and not foi 
the tyiant. The Athenian siege of Syracuse taught him lessons 
which he had taken to heart. It taught him that the command- 
ing heights of Epipolae must not be left for an enemy to seize, 
and therefore that it must become pait of the Syracusan city, en- 
closed within the circuit of the Syracusan wall. It taught too 
the decisive impmtance of the western corner at Euiyalos, and the 
necessity of consti acting a strong fortress at that point, wdiich has 
been called ‘‘the key of Epipolae and of all Syiacusc.’* The walls 
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uere built in an incredibly shoit space of time by 60,000 freemen, 
iindei the supeivision of Dionysius himself. He seems to have 
inspired the citizens with the ambition of making their city the must 
btiongly foi tided place in the whole ('lie(‘k \\oild. The noithein 
wall, fiom Tycha to Euiyalos, a distance of muic than ihiee miles, 

was completed in twenty days Tlie sinking luins of the massive 

castle of Euiyalos, with its cunous undergiound chambcis, aic a 
memoiial indeed of a tyi ant’s iiile ; but they aie moie than that , 
they aie a monument of Gieck Syiacuse at the peiiod ofhei gieatest 
might — when she became for a moment the greatest pow'ci in 
E 111 ope. 

It was no small thing to have earned out this enormous system 
of foitifications which made Syiacuse the vastest of all Greek cities , 
but Dionysius showed his suipassing energy and resouice m piepar- 
Improve- mg for offensive as wxll as for defensive warfaic In mihtaiy 

menu of innovations he is the foreiunnei of the gieat Macedonians and the 

irnvarjare ^f the methods which they employed. He fast thought 

out and taught how the heterogeneous parts of a military armament 
— the army and the navy, the cavalry and the infantry, the heavy 
and the light troops — might be closely and systematically co-oidmated 
so as to act as if they weie a single oiganic body. He first intio-'* 
duced, his engineers first invented, the catapult, which, if it did not 
levolutionise warfaie in geneial like the discovciy of gunpow’der, 
ceitainly revolutionised siege -warfare, and introduced a new clement 
into militaiy opeiations- An engine which hurled a stone of two or 
three hundredweight for a distance of two 01 three hundred yards 
was exticmely formidable in close quaiteis. In naval waifaie he 
w'as also an innovator ; he constructed ships of huger size than had 
ever been built before, with five banks of oais. Fie hugely increased 
the fleet, which, counting vessels of both the laiger and the smaller 
kind, seems to have numbered about 300 galleys 

Sect. 5 First Punic War of Dionysius 

When his pieparations weie complete, Dionysius went foith to 
Pimk (-Iq ^vhat no Greek leader in Sicily had ever done before He went 
398-7 ji c meiely to deliver (u'eek cities fiom Phoenician rule, but to 

conquer Phoenician Sicily itself. Maiching along the south coast 
he Avas hailed as a deliveier by the Greek dependencies of Caithage, 
both by the tributary towns Gela and Camanna, and the suliject 
towm of Acragas. Thermae on the northern coast iikewase joined 
him, and of the two Elymian towns, Eiyx received his ovei tines, 
while Segesta remained faithful to her Punic mistress. At the head 
of a host, which for a Greek aimy seems immense— 80,000 foot, it is 
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said, and more than 3000 lioise — Dion3^sius ad\^anced to test Ivs if 
new siege engines on the walls of Motya. This city, which now for 
the fast and for the last time becomes the ccntie of a mcmoiable 
episode in hisioi)^, was like the original Syiacuse, an island towm , 
but, though It was joined to the mainland by a caiisew'ay, the towm 
did not like Syiacuse spieacl to the mainland it wcas suiiounded 
entirely by a w^all, of wdiich tiaces still lemain ; and the bay m 
wdnch it lay w^as piotected on the sea side by a long sjjil of land. 

The men of Mot^^a w^ere determined to withstand the mvadei to the 
uttermost, and the first mcasme they took was to insulate themselves 
completely bi caking down the causeway which bound them to the 

mainland. Thus they hoped that Dionysius wmuld have to trust 
entirely to his ships to conduct the siege, and that he would be 
unable to make use of his arlilleiy. But they knew not the entei- The 7nole 
prise of Dionysius nor the excellence of his engmeci clepailment 
The tyiant w’as determined to assault the city from solid giound, 
and to bring his teriible engines close to the walls. He set the 
crews of his ships to the woik of building’ a mole far gi eater than 
the causcw’ay which the Motyans had destioyed ; the ships them- 
selves, which he did not destine to play any part in the business of 
the siege, he drew up on the northern coast of the bay. The mole [Compare 
of Dionysius at Motya forestalls a more famous mole wdnch w'e 
shall hereafter see erected by a greater than Dionysius at anothei 
'Phoenician island town, older and more illustrious than Mot^^a. at Tyre,) 
While the mole was being built, Dionysius made expeditions in 
the neighbourhoocL He w^on over the Sicans from their Carthaginian 
allegiance, and he laid siege to Elymian Segesta and Campanian 
Entella. Both these cities repelled Ins attacks, and leaving them 
under blockade he returned to Motya when the solid bridge was 
completed. In the meantime, Carthage w^as preparing an effort to 
rescue the menaced city. She tried to cause a diversion by sending 
a few galleys to Syiacuse, and some damage was caused to ships 
that were lying in the Great Plarbour. But Dionysius was not to be 
diveited fi om Ins enterprise; he had doubtless foreseen such an 
attempt to lure him away, and knew that there was no leal 
danger. Plimilco, the Carthaginian admiral, seeing that Dionysius 
was immovable, sailed with a large force to Motya and entered the 
ba}^, with the pm pose of destroying the Syracusan fleet, wdiich was 
clraw’n up on the shore. Dionysius seems to have been taken by 
surprise For whatever reason, he made no attempt to launch his 
galleys ; he meiely placed archers and simgers on those ships wdiich 
w'Oiild be first attacked. But he brought his army round to the 
peninsula which forms the western side of the baj^, and on the shores 
of this stiip of land he placed his new engines. The catapults 
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shell p struj^j^lc, which soon became a massacre. The Gieeks had no Capiu) 
thought of plunder, they thought only of \cngeance. Now foi the 
first time a Jdioemcuin t(n\n had fallen into tlieir hands, and they 
lesohcd to do to it as the Phoenicians had done to (oeek cities 
They rcmcmbeied how Plannibal had dealt with Plimeia At 
length Dionysius stayed the slaugditer, \\hich ^\as not to his mind, 
since evciy coipse was a captive less to be sold. Then the viotois 
turned to spoil the city, and its wealth was abandoned to them 
without any leserve. All the prisoneis weie sold into slavciy, 
except some Gieck mercenaries, whose treachery to the Hellenic 
cause was expiated by the death of crucifixion, A Sicel gairison 
was left in the captured city. 

After tins achievement, the like of which had not been wiought Stxoat 
befoie m Sicilian history, Dionysius retiicd for the winter to 
Syracuse. Next spiiiig he marched foith again to pi ess the siege of 
Segesta, which was still undei blockade In the meantime the fall c, 
of Motya had awakened Carthage into action , she saw that she 
must bestir beisclf, if she Avas not to let her whole Sicilian dominion 
slip out of her hands. Himilco was appointed Shophet and Carf/u 
entrusted with the work of saving Punic Sicily He collected 
force, which seems to have been at least as large as that which 
Dionysius had brought into the field, and set sail with sealed orders ^97 /j, 
for Panormus. A small portion of the armament was sunk by 
Lepthies, brother of Dionysius, who was in command of the Syia- 
cusan fleet ; but the main part disembaiked m safety. And then 
events happened m rapid succession, which are hard to explain. 
Himilco first gams possession of Eryx by treason ; then he matches 
to Motya and captuies it; and when Motya is lost, Dionysius laises 
the siege of Segesta and leturns to Syracuse. The loss of Eiyx 
could not be provided against; but it is hard to discern why 
Dionysius should have made no attempt to reliei'e Motya, whose 
captuie had cost him so much the year before, or wdiy he should 
lia\e allowed the Carthaginian army to maich from I^anoimus to 
Eryx and Motya without attempting to intercept it Pic could not 
have more effectually pressed the siege of Segesta than by dealing a 
decided check to Himilco. Not know'ing the exact circumstances, not 
knowing even the number of the two aimies, we can hardly judge 
his action ; but it may be suspected that Dionysius w^as by nature 
a man who did not care to risk a pitched battle, unless the advan- 
tage were distinctly on his own side. It is to be remembered that 
he won nearly all his successes by sieges and sui prises, by diplomacy 
and craft, and that the name of this great military innovator is not 
associated with a single famous battle in the open field. When he 
had once allowed Motya to be taken, his repeat is not surprising ; 
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tor he had no base in the western pait of Ihc ibland, and w^c aie told 
that his supplies \vcre failing. He had now lost all that he liad 
won 'in the first campaign. IMotya, howevei, wms wiped out as <i 
Phoenician city, though it was not to be a (heck 01 Su el stioiig- 
hokl. Himilco, instead of lestonng the old (oloiiy, founded a new 
city haul by to take its plate On the proniontoiy of tlic mainlantl 
which foims the south side of the Motyaii bay aio^e the city ot 
Lilybaeum, wdnch w^as hencefouvaid to be the gieat stionghold oi 
Caithaginian powei in the west of the island. The sea waashed tw^o 
sides of the towm, and the walls of the othei two sides w^eie piotected 
by enormous ditches cut in the lock. The histoiy of Lilybaeum is 
the continuation of the histoiy of IMotya ; but it was not destined to 
be taken either by a Gieek or a Roman besicgei. 

Having driven the invader fioin Phocnieuin Sicily, and ha\ing 
laid the foundations of a new city, Idimilco lesolved to cany his 
arms into the lands of the enemy and to attack Syiactise itself. 
Rut he did not go diiectly against Syiacuse. Bcfoie he attempted 
that mighty foitiess, he would tiy the easici task of captuiing 
Messana. The fall of this city would be a gnevoiis blow to Hellas, 
and it would be no mean vengeance for the fall of Motya. The 
wmlls of Messana had been allow^ed to fall into decay, and the 
place was an easy piey for the Carthaginians; ])ut the gicater 
pait of the inhabitants escaped into fortresses m the ncighbouiing 
hills. The Carthaginian geneial had to wreak his vengeance on 
the stones. He rased the walls and the edifices, and the woik 
was done so w’ell that no man, we aie told, would have iccogmsed 
the site. 

If the triumphant demolition of the Sicilian city wfiiirh watched 
the stiait was a sore blow to the Hellenic cause, liimilco soug-ht at 
the same moment to deal another blow to that cause by the founda- 
tion of a new Sicilian city in another place. It w^as his policy to 
cultivate the friendship of the Sicels and to foment the dislike wfiiich 
they felt tow^ards the lord of Syracuse. Dionysius too had sought 
to w'iii influence over the native lace, and we saw how he gave them 
the terntoiy of Naxos. The Caithaginian general grasped at the 
idea of erecting a new town for these veiy Sicels of Naxos, on the 
heig'hts of Tauius which rise above the old site. Such w\as the 
strange oiigm of the strong city of Tauromenion, wath its two lock 
citadels, one of the faiiest sites in Sicily, It was the second founda- 
tion of tiimilco in the same year ; and both his foundations were 
destined signally to prosper, Lilybaeum became moic famous than 
Motya, and Tauromenion has had a greater place in history than 
Naxos As a founder of cities Himilco has a higdi title to fame ; he 
was, like Dionysius, a creator as well as a destroyer. The cieation 
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of new cities and tbe desti action of old, by Greeks and Phoenicians 
alike, was a chaiacteristic feature of this epoch 

Dionysius was piepaiing in the meantime to piotect Syracuse 
He committed the command of the fleet, which appeals to have been 
now about 200 strong, to his biother Leptines , and fleet and army 
together moved noilhward to Catane. In the waters near the shore Sca-Jjght a 
of Catane a naval battle vas fought, and the Greek armament was Catane 
defeated with great loss. It was indeed far outnumbered by the 
fleet of the Phoenicians, who also used their transport vessels as 
warships ; but the cause of the disaster was the bad generalship of 
Leptines, who did not keep his ships togethei. The lOut was 
witnessed by Dionysius from the shoie, and it might have been 
retrieved by a victoiy on the land. Himilco and his army had not 
yet ariived on the scene, for an eruption of Aetna had made the 
direct load impassable and forced them to make a long detour. 

Dionysius again shrank fiom risking a battle, though the men oi Retreat of 
Sicily were eager to fight , he retreated to tbe walls of Syracuse. Dionysius 
This city was the last bulwaik of Greek Sicily, and with it the cause 
of Greek civilisation was in jeopardy. It was a moment at vhich 
the Siceliots might well sue for help from their fellow-Greeks beyond 
the sea. Dionysius dispatched messages to Italy, to Corinth, and to 
Sparta, imploring urgently for succour. 

It was not long before the victorious Carthaginian fleet sailed Pumc 
into the Great Harbour, and the Carthaginian ai'iny encamped hard ^ 
by, along the banks of the Anapus The mass of the host encamped 
as well as it could in the swamp, but the general pitched his tent on 
the high ground of Polichna, within the precinct of the Olympian 
Zeus This insult to the leligion of Hellas was followed up by a 
more awful sacrilege, when Himilco pillaged the temple of Demeter 
and Kore on the southern slope of Epipolae. When the barbarians 
began to perish m the plague-stricken marsh, the pestilence was 
imputed to the divine vengeance foi these acts of outrage. The 
besiegers must have sat for no brief space before the walls of 
Syracuse. The messengers of Dionysius had time to reach the 
Peloponnesus and return with succour — thirty ships under a 
Lacedaemonian admiral. Himilco had time to build three foils to 
protect his army and his fleet — one near bis own quarters at 
Polichna, one at Dascon, on the western shoie of the harbour, and 
one at Plemmyiion. Aftei the arrival of the auxiliaries, the capture 
of a Punic cornship was the occasion of a small naval combat in 
the harbour ; only a few of the Carthaginian ships were engaged, 
and the Syracusans were victoiious. 

Within the town there ivas deep dissatisfaction with Dionysius 
and his conduct of the war, and the citizens thought that they might 1 
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reckon on the sympathy of then Peloponnesian allies with an attempt 
to cast off the tyrant’s yoke. At an assembly which the tyrant 
convened the feeling of dissatisfaction biokc openly tbith, and tlie 
loid of Syracuse could npt only lead in the faces but hCiU in the 
words of the citi/ens the depth of then hatred Put the ino\cnient 
of 1 evolution was checked by the Peloponnesians, who said that then 
business was to help Dionysius against the Caithaginians, not to 
help the Syracusans against Dionysius. So the danger passed ovei, 
but the tyiant had a wainingj and he put on winning manners and 
com ted populanty. 

The deadly aiis of the swamp, in the burning heat of suminei, 
weie doing then woik. The army of Himilco was uuaged by 
pestilence ; soon the soldiers fell so fast that they could not be biiiicd. 
The hour had now come foi the men of the city to complete the 
destruction wdnch their fens had begun. It was just such a case as 
called forth the energy and craft of the luler of Syracuse and showed 
him at his best. He devised his attack with great skill Eighty 
galleys, under Leptines and the Spartan captain, w^cre to attack the 
Caithagmian fleet, which was anchoied off the shore of Dascon, 
He himself led the land forces, marching by a roundabout load on a 
moonless night, and suddenly appeared at dawn on the west side of 
the Punic camp. He ordered his horsemen and a thousand mer- 
cenaries to attack the camp here , but the horsemen had secret com- 
mands to abandon the hired soldiers once they weie m the thick of 
the fight, and ride rapidly round to the east of the camp, wheie the 
tuie attack was to be made. The attack on the west was only a 
feint, to distiact the attention of the enemy from the otbei side ; and 
for this purpose Dionysius sacrificed the lives of the hiielings whom 
he did not trust The leal attack on the east was made on the foits 
of Dascon and Polichna. Dascon was assailed by thchoiscincn along 
with a special force of tiiremes which had been sent across the bay ; 
Dionysius himself went round to lead the attack on Polichna. The 
plan w'as canned out with perfect success. The thousand hirelings 
were cut to pieces, the forts were captured, and the victory on the 
land was crowned by the destiuction of the Cailhaginian fleet. The 
Syracusan galleys bore down upon the enemy, before they had time fully 
to man their vessels, much less to row well out to sea, and the beaks 
of the tnremes crashed into defenceless timber. There was slaughter, 
but hardly a fight ; and then the land troops, fresh fiom victory, 
rushed down to the beach and set fire to the transports and all 
vessels which had not left the shore. A wild scene followed. A 
high wind propagated the dames ; the cables were burnt asunder ; 
and the bay of Dascon was filled with drifting fireships, while amid 
the waters despairing swimmeis were making for the shore. 
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Fate had indeed delivered the barbaiians into the hands of the Double- 
Giecks ; and the Greeks were delernnned to wreak their vengeance dealing of 
to the uttermost and extnpate the destioyers of Messana. Dionysius 
had appioved himself the successor of Gelon ; the double victory of 
Dascon was worthy to be set beside the victoiy of Himcia. But 
Dionysius was not capable of absolute sinceiity in the part he played 
as the champion of Hellas ; he could not act to the end as a Syra- 
cusan patriot with singleness of hcait. This was the fatality of his 
position as a tyrant, conscious that his autocracy lested on unstable 
foundations. He fought against Carthage, but it was always with the 
lesolve that the power of the Carthaginians should not be annihilated 
in Sicily. The Punic peril was a secuiity for his tyranny, by making 
him necessary to Syiacuse. The Syiacusans must look to him as Hn gohcy 
their protector against the ever-present barbarian foe. This was ^egaid 
another seciet of tyranny discovered by Dionysius. The Punic 
subtlety of Himilco, enlightened by passages in the tyiant’s past ’ 
caieer, formed no doubt a shrew^d idea of this side of his policy ; the 
Caithagmian saw that his hope of safety lay m bargaining with 
Dionysius. Secret messages passed ; and Dionysius agreed to allow 
Himilco along wuth all those wdro were Caithagmian citizens to sail 
away at night In payment for this collusion he received three Escape of 
hundred talents. Dionysius recalled his reluctant aimy fiom their diumho by 
assaults on the camp, and left it in peace for three days On the 
fourth night Himilco set sail with foity triremes, leaving his allies 
and his mercenaries to their fate. It was an act of desertion which 
was likely to lepel mercenary soldiers from the Carthaginian service 
m the future ; and this w^as doubtless foi'eseen by the crafty tyrant. 

But the sepadron of fugitive triremes did not escape untouched. 

The noise of the oars as they sailed out of the Harbour was detected 
by the Coiinthian allies, and they gave the alarm to Dionysius But 
Dionysius was purposely slow in his preparations to pursue, and the 
impatient Corinthians sailed out without his orders and sank some of 
the hindmost of the Punic vessels. Having connived at the escape 
of Himilco, the tyrant was energetic in dealing with the remnant of 
Himilco’s host. The Sicel allies had escaped to their own homes, 
and only the mercenaiies * were left. These weie slam or made 
slaves, with the exception of a band of strong and valiant Iberians 
who w^ere taken into the service of the tyrant 

Thus ended the first struggle of Dionysius with Carthage, and it 
ended in a complete triumph for the Greek cause. The dominion of 
the African city was now circumscribed wulhin its old western coiner; 
and the greater part of the rest of Sicily was subject, directly oi 
indirectly, to the rule of the lord of Syracuse. Both from Greek and 
from barbarian Sicily, a famous city had been blotted out ; but 
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IMotya had been revived m Lilybaeum, and Messana was soon to lise 
again upon hei ruins. 

Sr*:cT. 6 Second Punic War, and Sicee Conquests oi* 
Dionysius 

The equivocal policy of Dionysius in his hostilities to Caithage 
was manifested clearly enough in the couise which he pin sued aftcQ 
ills great victory. It was the most favouiable moment that had yet 
come m the struggle of centuries, foi driving the baibaiuins out and 
making Sicily a Greek island fiom the eastern to the western shore 
Caithage could not readily gather together such another armament as 
that which had been destioyed. No patiiot leadei who was devoted 
to the Greek cause heait and soul, with singdeness of aim, would 
have failed to follow up the great success by an invasion of w'estern 
Sicily But the pieservation of his own precarious despotism was 
the guiding principle of Dionysius , and he saw m the baibaiian 
coiner of the island a palladium of his power. 

The next Punic War broke out five years latei, and part of the 
meantime had been occupied by Dionysius m extending his power 
over the Sicels. He annexed to his dominion Morgantma, Cepha- 
loedion, and Plenna itself, he made tieaties with the tyiants of 
Agyrion and Centunpa, and with other places. But among all the 
Sicel towns, that which it was most impoitant for him to win was the 
new foundation of the Carthaginian on the heights of Taurus, Pie 
laid siege to Tauromenium in the depth of winter. Operations of 
war in the winter season are one of the features of the leign of 
Dionysius, which separate it fiom the habits of older Greece and link 
it to the age of the Macedonian monarchy The tyrant himself led 
his men on a wild and moonless night up the steep ascent to the 
town One of the citadels was taken, and the assailants entered the 
place. But the Syracusan band was outnumbered and surrounded, 
six hunched were killed, and the rest weie driven clown the cliffs 
Of these Dionysius was one ; he reached the bottom barely alive, 
after that precipitous descent 

In the course of the extension of his power on the northein 
coast, Dionysius had advanced to the limits of the Phoenician coiner, 
and had won possession, through domestic trcachciy, of Solus, the 
most easterly of the three Phoenician cities. Of the circumstances 
we know nothing, but the conquest would seem to have been rather 
a piece of luck than part of any deliberate plan of ag-gression on the 
part of the Greek tyrant. No treaty appears to have been con- 
cluded between Carthage and Syracuse after the defeat of Himilco, 
so that the capture of Solus was not a violation of peace, but 
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only an occasion foi the reawakening of hostilities which had been 
pcimittcd to bleep by tacit consent At ail events, it must have had 
something' to do wath the renewal of the w^ar, — a lencwal foi whicli 
our records assign no causes. 

At the opening’ of the second war w'e find a Carthaginian geneial Sreo^u/ 
commanding the Phoenician foices of the island, but without any 
tioops, so fai as we know, fiom Africa. The general w'as Mago, ^ 

who m the previous w^ar had been commander of the fleet His 

army was doubtless considciably infenor to the forces wdnch Diony- 
sius could mustei , certain it is that on this occasion Dionysius did 
not hesitate to give him battle and did not fail to defeat him. 

Caithage saw that she must make a moie Mgorous effoit, and she X^uhny of 

gave Mago a laige army — 80,000 men, it is said, — to letiicve his 

ill success. To meet the invader, Dionysius enteied into a League of 

league with die stiongcst Sicel power m the land^ his fellow -tyiant L^iunyuus 
Agyns of Agynum This is the special featuie of the second Jhinic 
War the cause of Europe is upheld by a fcdciation of the two ' *■ 
Euiopcan pow^cis of the island, Sicel and Greek. The Carthaginian 
army advanced into Siccl teriitoiy, seeking to w'in the Sicel towns. 

But Agyris and his men waged a most effectual manner of warfare, 
cutting off all the foi aging parties of the enemy and thus starving 
them by dcgices This they were able to do from then knowledge 
of their native hills. But it seems that the Syiacusans were dis- 
satisfied with this slow method, which was thoioiighly to the taste of 
Dionysius. What happened is not clear , but we leam that the 
Syiacusans marched away from the camp, and that Dionysius 
replaced them by arming the slaves. Then the Greeks and the 
Sicels must have -won some unrccoided success, or the Carthaginian 
host I'nusl have been alieady terribly deplenished by the want of 
food ; for we next find Mago suing for peace. 

This peace, although it is said to have been based on 7'r/ ms tf 

treaty winch Dionysius had made twelve yeais before, was in tiiith Peace 
altogether different; for the parts of the two powers weie levcrsed 
All the Greek commimitics of Sicily were now placed undci the 
direct 01 indncct power of Syracuse, The Carthaginian power was 
confined to the western comer Nothing is said of Solus; it 
must have been now handed over to Carthage, if Mago had not 
already recovered it by arms. But the most staking provision of 
the treaty is that whicli placed “ the Sicels ” under the rule of 
Dionysius. Nothing is said of Agyiium, and we aie almost driven 
to wondei whether there was here any ticachery to Ag'yris, of whom 
we hear nothing fuither. But there was a special clause touching Dwnysms 
Tauromenium ; and acting on this clause Dionysius immediately 
took possession of the town, expelled the Sicels, and established in 
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theforticss one of those mcicenary settlements which wcie ehaiactei- 
istic of his ai^c Such was the end of the t^\o ihinic ^\albJ which 
wcic m tiLith rather but <i single war bioken by an inlenal of 
quiescence. 


Sect 7. The Empire of Dionysius 


Messana 
7 estored 
396 B. c 


Having made hmisclf mastei of all Gieek Sicily, the loid of 
Syiacuse began to extend the compass of his ambition beyond the 
bounds of the island He began to plan the conquest of Greek 
Italy. Hitheito the Sicilian cities, though they had constant dealings 
with the colonies of the Italian mainland, had never sought there, or 
anywheie out of their own island, a held for conquest or aggression. 
The lestnction of Sicchot ambition to Sicilian teiiiloiy was the 
other side of the doctrine pleached by Heimociates that the Siceliots 
should not allow Giceks fiom beyond the sea to intcrfcic m the affans 
of Sicily. We aic icmmdcd of the policy which has been followed 
on a gieatcr scale by the United States on the Ameiucan continent. 
Here, as m other things, Dionysius was an innovatoi ; he set the 
example of entei prises of conquest beyond the sea Into the enterprise 
of Italian conc[ucst he was naturally led on by his dealings with the 
fellow-cities of the strait, Messana and Rhegium. 

For Messana was a city once more; it had been rebuilt by 
Dionysius himself. He settled in it colonists fiom Locri and 
Medina in Italy, and 600 Messemans fiom old Greece, who had 
wandering about homeless since Sparta had diiven them fiom 
Nanpacius, Naiipactus, But this favour to the Messenians displeased the 
400-1 B c ) Spaitans, and as Dionysius clave to the friendship of Sparta he 
Fomidahon yielded to their protests. He lemovcd the exiles fiom Messana, but 
" he made for them a secure though less illustrious home He founded 
Dionysms, the city of Tyndaris on a high hill to the west of Mylae, and foitified 
395 it strongly; the walls and towers, which still icmain, aie a good 

specimen of the fortifications of Dionysius. 

The restoration of Messana and the foundation of Tyndaris weic 
no pleasant sight to the Ionian city acioss the sUait ; these new 
cities seemed to Rhegium a Syracusan mcnncc. The men of 
Rhegium sought to make a counter-move by founding a city them- 
Foundafion selves between Tyndaris and Messana. They gathered together the 
of exiles from Catane and Naxos and settled them on the peninsula of 

Mylae ; but the settlement lasted only for a moment ; almost 
immediately the town of Mylae was captured by its neighbours of 
Messana, and the exiles were diiven out to lesurne their wanderings. 
Apart from his political hostility to Rhegnum, Dionysius is said 
to have borne it a private giiidge He had asked the men of 
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Rhcgiiim to give him one of tbeir maidens to wife, and they had 
answeicd that they would give him none but the hangman’s daughter, 

Locii, RhcgiimVs neighboiu', then giantcd him the request which 
Rhegium lefused ; Locri was his faithful ally ; and now, when the 
conclusion of i:)eace with Carthage left him fice to puisuc his 
Italian designs, it was Locii that Ke made his base of opera- 
tions The first object was to capture Rhegium , its position on the kht^unn 
strait dictated this, apait from all motives of revenge or hatied 
Accordingly starting fiom Locii with army and fleet, he laid siege to 39 ^ ^ 

Rhegium by land and sea. But the confederate cities of the Italian 
coast came to the assistance of a member of their league ; the Italiot Naval 
armament worsted the fleet of Dionysius in or ncai the stiait, and oj 
Dionysius escaped with difficulty to the opposite coast. 

Rhegium was thus relieved, and Dionysius now directed his Alhame aj 
hostilities against tlic Italiot fedeiation. He made an alliance with Dionysius 
the Lucanians, to the intent that they and he should cany on wai m 
common against the Italiot cities, they by land and he by sea. 
accordance with this treaty, the Lucanians in\aded the land of Thuiii. oyeratioin. 
The men of Thurii retorted by invading Lucania m considerable 390 t'' 

force , but they sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of the bar- 
baiians. Most of the Thurians were slam, but some escaped to the Thurians 
shoie and swam out to ships which they descried coasting along, difcatcd by 
By a curious chance, the ships weie the fleet of Syiacuse, and 
Leptmes, the tyrant’s bi other, was once more the commandei. He 
received the fugitives, and did more ; he landed and ransomed them 
from the Lucanians. He did even more than this ; he arranged Lepime^ 
an aimistice betw^eeii the Lucanians and the Italiots. In acting thus, conchides 
he clearly went beyond his poweis ; he had been sent to co-operate 
with the Lucanians against the Italiots, and he had no right to con- 
elude an armistice in such circumstances, without consulting his deposed 
brother. It is not sui prising that Dionysius deposed him from the 
command. 

In the following year Dionysius took the field himself. He Dlauvnus 
opened the campaign by laying siege to Caiiloma, the northern neigh- 
hour of Locn. The Italiots, under the active lead of Cioton, col- 
lected an army of 15,000 foot and 2000 horse, and entrusted the 
command to Hel 6 ns,a brave exile of Syracuse, who burned with hatred 
against the tyrant who had banished him. The federal army maiched 
forth from Croton to relieve Caulonia, and wffien Dionysius learned of 
its approach, he decided to go foith to meet it; for his own foices, 

20,000 foot and 3000 horse, weie consideiably supeiior Luck 
favoured him. Near the river Ellepoius which flows into the sea 
between Caulonia and Cioton, the tyiant heaid that the enemy were 
encamped wdihin a distance of five miles, and he di-ew up his men in 
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battle aiiriy. Ucloiisj Icbb well-infoiincd, lode foiwaid in itontof his 
main ainiVj with a company of 500 men, and suddenly found liimsclf 
in the jJiesence of the S)iacusan host. lie did not ([uail oi flee. 
Sending' bark a messaye to hasten the icst of his ainn, he and his 
little band stood him against the onset of the invadeis Melons 
fell himself, and the main aimy, < oraing up company by company, in 
haste and disoidci, was easily loiitcd by Dionysius. Ten tliousand 
fugitives escaped to a high hill, but it was a poor hill of refuge, for 
thcie was no spiing of w-atei and they could not hold out. The 
next morning they besought Dionysius, who kept w^atch aioiind the 
lull thioughout the night, to set them fiec foi a lansom. Dionysius 
refused; he would accept only unicscned suirendei. Rut he wms 
cuicl only to giant them a gicater ineicy tlian they could them- 
selves have daied to ask When they came dowm the hill, Dionysius 
himself told then numbei wuth a wand as they hied ])ast him, 
and each man deemed that his doom waiuld be bondage if not 
death. But Dionysius let them all dc]jait, without even exacting a 
ransom. This act of mercy, which was notable as compared not only 
wath othci acts of the tyrant, but w'lth the ordinal y piacticc" of 
the age, pioduced a gieat sensation. Tlieie is no icason for imput- 
ing it to a magnanimous impulse ; it w'as a dehbciatc act of policy. 
Dionysius did not wush to be generous, but he wished to be legaidcd 
as generous and win over the Itahot cities. For this jiuipose he 
made up his mind to sacrifice 10,000 lansoms Idis wdsdoin 
was soon appioved. The communities to which the captives be- 
longed giatefully voted him golden crowms, and made sepaiatc 
treaties with him. In this w^ay he accomplished his piiipose , with 
Rhegium, Caulonia, and Flipponion he still lemamcd at wai, but 
these states weie now isolated and the league was broken up. 
Rhegium boiigdit off his hostilities for the time by sunendcimg its 
fleet. Caulonia was captuicd and abolished, and ils teintoiy given to 
Locn ; Hippomon wxas likewise taken and destroyed ; but the peoples 
of both these cities w'eie tiansplanted to Syiaciise and became Syra- 
cusan citizens 

But Dionysius had not yet finished wuth Rhegium. He cicated 
a pretext for renewing hostilities and he laid siege to the nty. 'The 
men of Rhegium had now no fiiends to help them, but, undei their 
geneial Phyton, wdiom the tyrant vainly endeavoured to bubo, they 
held outfoi ten months, and w'cie I'cduced to surrender in the end by 
staivation. Dionysius accepted lansomsfor those who could find the 
money ; the rest of the inhabitants w^ere sold. Phyton wuis selected 
for special vengeance. He was scourged through the army, and then 
drowmed with all his kin. Thus Dionysius g-ained what hitheito 
had been one of his most pressing desires — possession of the city 
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which had so long" haled and defied him He was new master of 
both sides of the stiait, and held the foilrcss which was the hulwaik 
of Gieek Italy Eight yeais latci he captuied Cioton, and his 
powei 111 Italy leached its gicatest height. 

But in the meanwhile the unicsting loid of byiacuse laid tuined The 
his eyes to a legion of entei prise further afield The needs of his 
tieasui), if nothing else, bent his attention to commeicc. \Vc toiicli 
heie upon that side of ancient entei pi ise which has been pei- 
sistently and provokingly withdiawn fiom our \ision, because the 
wiiteis of antiquity ncvei thought of hngeiing on the ordinal y busi- 
ness tiansactions which were happening eveiy day befoie their eyes. 
jVIany things that aie now daik would be cleaicd up if we had moie 
know ledge of the opeiations of Greek ti ade Dionysius sa\v an opening 
foi Sicilian commerce along the eastern and western coasts of the 
Hadriatic sea, in w'hose waters the ships of Coieyia, Athens, and Taias 
hitheilo had chiefly plied He set about making the kJadiiatic a Syia- 
cu'^an lake, by means of settlements and alliances He founded settle- 
ments in Apulia, which he piobably hoped ultimately to incorpoialc 
in his dominion. He settled a colony and fixed a naval station 
in the island of Issa, whose importance as a strategic post has been /sm. 
more than once illustrated in subsequent histoiy. He took pait with 
the Parians in colonising Pharos, on an island not far from Issa. A Pharos. 
Syracusan colony w^as planted at Ancon, and, even if the colonists Amoun. 
w^crc, as they are said to have been, exiles and foes of Dionysius, 
we may be suie that the merchant ships of Syracuse w^eic welcome 
at the wdiaifs of Ancon. The noithern goal of these mei chant ships 
was near the mouth of the Po, at a spot whcie theie was already a 
mart for diffusing Greek ineichandise in Cis-AIpmc Gaul, and beyond 
the Alps into noithein Europe This was the Venetian Hadria, city iiadna. 
of maishes and canals, which wxis now colonised by Dionysius, to be 
in some soit — as has been aptly observed— a foierunnei of Venice 
itself It w'as in one of these outlying posts of the Hehenic woild 
that the histoiian, to whom we ow'e oui best knowledge of the 
Sicilian histoiy of this lime, piobably wuote his w’orks. Philistiis 
had held posts of high trust under Dionysius, and had even been the 
commandant of the Syracusan citadel ; but m later years he incuried 
hi 3 mastei’s displeasuie oi suspicion, and chose as his place of 
banishment some city on the Hadriatic, possibly ITadiia. In con- 
nexion wath these Pladiiatic designs, touching which we have only 
the most fragmentary iccoids, Dionysius foimed an alliance with 
Alcetas of Molossia, whose unstable position in his owm kingdom 
made him willing to be a dependent on the stiong ruler of Syracuse. 

Thus Dionysius made his influence predominant at the gates of the 
Hadiiat’c. 
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Tlie byiacusan empiic — wc may survey it, when it KMched its 
widest extent — consisted, like most other empires, partly of immcdi- 
.atc dominion and paitly of dcpenclcnt rommunilies The immedi- 
ate dominion was both insular and eontmental , it included the 
gieatei poition of Sicily and the southein peninsula of Ttrdy, peih.ips 
as far noith as the n\er Ciathis Rut this dominion was not homo- 
geneous, m the iclations of its vaiious jiaits to the govcinment at 
Syracuse Theie was fust of all the old tcrntoiy of the Syiacusan 
republic Theic were secondly, a nuinbei of mihtaiy settlements; 
an institution of Dionysius which has been compaiccl to the military 
colonies of Rome. Such, for example, was (h*oton on the mainland; 
such in Sicily wcie Elenna and IVlcssana , such was Jssa in the 
I-Iadiiatic. Outside these diiecl subjects ivas the thud clas'^ of the 
allied cities, which, though absolutely subject to the powci of 
Dionysius, had still the management of then less nnpoit.mt affaiis m 
their mvn hands To this class belonged the old (neck cities of 
Sicily — like Gela and Camaiina, new colonies, like Tyndaiis , some 
Sicel stales like Agyiium and Ileibita. 

Beyond the sphere of direct dominion stretched the sphere of 
dependencies — the allies, whose bond of dependence was lathei 
implied than foimally expiessecl Here belonged the cities of the 
Italiot league, Thuin and the icst, noith of the Ciatlns river; here 
belonged some of the lapygian communities in the heel of Italy ; 
and here the kmg'dom of Molossia beyond the Ionian sea, and some 
Illyiian places on the Eladriatic coast. The Crathis may be i eg aided 
as the line betw^een the two, the outer and the inner, divisions of the 
empire of Dionysius. But it is remarkable that at one time he 
planned a wall and ditch, which should run across the isthmus fiom 
Scylletion to the nearest point on the other sea — a distance of about 
tw^enty miles — and thus sever, as it were, the toe of Italy fiorn the 
mainland and make it a sort of second Sicily. 

The acquisition and maintenance of this empiie, the building of 
ships and sliip-slieds, the payment of meicenaiy soklieis, the vast 
fortifications of Syracuse, both of the island and of the hill— all this, 
along with the ordinary expenses of government and the state of a 
despot’s couit, demanded an enormous outlay. To meet this outlay 
Dionysius was forced to resort to extraoidinary expedients In the 
fust place, he oppressed the Syiacusans by a biuxlensomc taxation. 
He imposed special taxes for war, special taxes for building ships ; 
and he introduced an onerous tax on cattle. It is said that the 
citizens paid yearly into the treasury at the rate of twenty per cent of 
their capital, In the second place, he had recourse to various 
expedients affecting the coinage. Thus he issued debased four- 
drachm pieces of tin instead of silver ; and in one case of financial 
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need he paid ,i cIcIdL by placing on each coin an official mark which 
icndcMcd It worth the double of its tiuc value. But such expedients 
wcic not enough Dionysius was an unscuipuloiis iiHei of temples. 

Thus, when he took Cioton, he earned off the tieasuies of a temple 
of Idera In an eailiet year he sailed like a pnate to Etiuiia, 
sw'ooped dowm on a iich temple at the poit of Agylla, and boie off 
booty wduch amounted to the value of 1500 talents. The plunder of 
a sanctuary on distant barbaiian shores might seem a small thing, 
but no aw'C of divine displeasure restrained Dionysius from planning a 
raid upon the holiest place of Hellenic wmrship. He formed the 
design of lobbing the trcasuiy of Delphi itself, wuth Illyiian and 
Molossian help ; but the plan miscanied. It is httle wonder that 
the tyiant had an evil repute in the mother-countiy. 

Sfxt. 8. Death of Dionysius. Estimate of ms Work: 

It w^as only for a moment that the dominion of the Syracusan 
despot reached its exticme limits. He had haidly w'on the city and 'J hini 
lands of Croton, when his bordeis fell back in the w^est of his owai 
island A new war with Caithage had broken out, and this time if 383 k c, 
Dionysius was not the fiist to draw the sword, he at least provoked 
hostilities. He cnteied into alliances with some of the cities 
dependent on Carthage— possibly Segesta or Eiyx. Of the cam- 
paigns we know almost nothing, except then lesuff First wc find 
Carthage helping the Itaiiots wnth whom the tyiant was at war. 

Next w’^e find a Carthaginian force in Sicily commanded by IMago. 

In a battle fought at Cabala— a place unknown — the Syracusans won I^arfle of 
a gieat victory and Mago was killed. While negotiations for peace ^ 

w^ere proceeding, another battle was fought at Ci onion near Panormus, 
and fate reversed her award. Dionysius was defeated wuth teniblc ^79 7? 6.' 
loss, and compelled to make a disadvantag'cous peace. The boundary Peate, 
of Gieek against Punic Sicily w'as withdiawn fiom the nvci Mazarus 37^ b c 
to the river Plalycus. This meant that the deliverer of Sehnus and 
Thermae gave back those cities to the mercies of the barbarian. At 
the mouth of the Halycus, the old Greek foundation of Heraclea 
Minoa now^ became, under the corresponding Punic name Ras Melkatt 
Mclkart, one of the chief stiongholds of Punic pover 

Just ten yeai's lalei, ten yeais m which the history of Sicily is a Founh 
blank, Dionysius essayed to retiicve the losses w'hich the disastrous 
battle of Cronion had brought upon him. He made war once moie r 
upon Caithage, and for the second time he invaded Punic Sicily. 

Pie delivered Gieek Sehnus ; he won Campanian Entella ; and 
captured Elymian Eiyx along with its haven Drepanon. Pie then 
attempted, we may almost say, to repeat the gieat exploit of his first 
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Will. Theie \\ris no more a Motya to captuie, but he laid siege to 
Lilyba-cunij ^\h^ch bad taken Motya’s place Lint be was coni])elled 
to abandon the attempt, the fortiess ^\as too stiong , and bi '3 ill- 
success was soon eiowncd by the loss of n laige pait of liis ilect, 
which was earned out of the haiboui of Diepanon by .m entci prising 
Caithaginian admiial 

It was the last undci taking of the gieat “lulci of vSicily.” He did 
not live to conclude the peace which probably confiiincd the Halycus 
as the boundary beUvecii Greek and baibaiian. His death w’as 
connected w’lth a side of his character which has not ) ct come bcfoic 
us. The lyiant of Syracuse has a place, tlunigh it is a small place, 
111 liteiaiy histoiy He was a diamatic poet, and he fiequcntly com- 
peted with Ills tiagedics in the Athenian thcatie. He won thud, he 
won even second, prizes ; but Ins deaiest ambition wiis to be aw’aided 
a hist place That dcsiie was at length fulhlled , his failuie at Lily- 
batuni and the loss of his ships at Diepanon w^cie Lompeiisatcd by 
the tidings that the fiist prize had been assigned to his Rattsoni oj 
Heefot at the Lenaean festival. He celebrated his joy by an un- 
wonted caiouse ; his intemperance was followed by a fe\ei ; and a 
sopoiific draught w'as administered to him w^hich induced the sleep of 
death. 

Dionysius did not stand wholly aloof fiom the politics of eldei' 
Gieecc. His alliance ivith Spaita, and the help winch he received 
fiom her at the siege of Syiactise, involved him in obligations to her 
which he fulfilled on moie than one occasion ; and in the legions of 
Coicyra his empiie came into direct contact w’lth the spheies of some 
of the states of the motlicr-connti y. Rut these political lelations 
are an unimportant part of his leign. His reign, as a whole, lies 
apait from the contemporaiy politics of elder Gieece. Yet, fiom 
some points of \iew', it possesses mote significance in Giecian, and 
in European, history than the contcmpoiaiy history of Spaita and 
Athens. 

In the fiist place, Dionysius stands out as one of the most 
prominent champions of Europe m the long sLiugglc between the 
Asiatic and the European for the possession of Sicily. He did w'hat 
no champion had done befoie ; he earned the war into the enemy’s 
precinct. He well-nigh achieved what it was rescn'cd for an 
Italian commonw^ealth to achieve actually, the reclaiming of the 
w’hole island for Etnope, the complete expulsion of the Semitic in- 
truder. In the second place, he stands out as the man who laised 
his own city not only to dominion over all Greek Sicily but to a 
tiansmarine dominion, which made hci the most powerful city in the 
Greek world, the most potent state in Europe The purely Sicilian 
policy is flung aside, and Syiacuse becomes a continental power, 
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laying one hand on that peninsula to which her own island geographic- 
ally belongs, and stretching out the other to the lands beyond the 
Hadnatic, And, thirdly, this einpne, though it is thinly disguised A 
hke the latei empiie of Rome iindei constitutional forms, is leally a 
monarchical lealm, winch is a foreshadowing of the IMacedonian 
inonaichies and an anticipation of a new period in Euiopcan histoiy, 

Again in the ait of wai Dionysius inauguiatcd methods which didan/nt^ 
not come into geneial use till more than half a centuiy later; some 
of hib mihtaiy opciations seem to transpoit us to the age of Alexander 
the Gieat and his succesbois. In another way too Dionysius anlid- Dei/icj^ 
pated the age of those monaichs ; statues -were set up repiesenting tioi, 
him in the guise of Dionysus, the god by whose name he w-as called, 

Ileie indeed he did not stand alone among his contemporaiies , the 
Spaitan Lysander also had been invested wath attributes of divinity. 

But in one icspect Dionybius was far fiom being a foierunnci of Dnmysiui. 
the Macedonian monarchs . he was not an active oi delibeiate diffusei ^ 
of Hellenic civilisation. On the contraiy he appears lathei as an 
undoer of Hellenic civilisation. He destroys Hellenic towns, and he si<^ns 
replaces Hellenic by Italian communities, he cultivates the fii end- </////? 
ship of Gauls and Lucanians, to use them against Greeks, not iot fansionof 
make them Greeks This side of the policy of Dionysius, the estab- 
hshnient of Italian settlements m Sicily, points in a different direction ; 
it points — unintentionally, indeed, so far as he was concerned — to the 
expansion of Italy, it points to the Italian conquest of Sicily wliich 
was to be accomplished more than a centuiy after his death. 

Dionysius then has the significance of a pioneer. But there is Why 
something else to be said. Oiigmal and successful as he was, great Dnmysius 
things as he did, wc cannot help feeling that he ought to have done 
greater things still. A master of political wisdom, an originator of 
daimg ideas, a man of endless energy, remaikably temperate in the 
habits of his life, he was hampered throughout by his unconstitutional 
position The nature of tyranny imposed limitations on his work. 

He had always to considei fiist the security of his own unchaitcrcd 
rule ; he could nevci forget the fact that he was a hated master. 

He could therefore never devote himself to the accomplishment of 
any object or the solution of any problem with the undivided zeal 
which may animate a constitutional prince who need never turn 
aside to examine the sure foundations of his power. We saw how 
the tyrant’s warfare against Carthage was affected by these peisonal 
calculations. The Syracusan tyranny accomplished indeed far more 
than could have been accomplished by the Syracusan demociacy; 

Dionysius as a tyrant wrought what he could never have wrought as 
a mere statesman governing by legitimate influence the counsels of a 
free assembly. But he illustrates — and all the more strikingly, as 
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the pioncei* of the .^icdt monarchic^ of the fuUuc — Lhc luith to which 
attention has been called before, that the tyianiiics and deniocLacies 
of Gicck citicb w'cic in their natuic not ad*i]Hed to create and 
infiintain laiye cmpiics. 

Sect 9 Dionysius tme Youngicr 

The empire of Dionysius, which he had made fast, to use Ins 
own expression, “by chains of adamant” — a stiong army, a strong 
navy, and stiong walls — descended to his son, Dionysius, a youth of 
feeble chainctcr, not without amiable ctualitics, but of the nature that 
is easily swayed to good or evil and is always dcjiendcnt on advisers 
At fust he was under the influence of Dion, who had been the most 
trusted ministei of the elder Dionysius in the lattei part of his reign, 
holding' the office of admiral, and allied by a double mauiage with 
the tyi ant’s family. The tyrant had espoused Dion’s sistei Aiis- 
tomache ; and Dion married one of the daughteis of this maniage, 
Arete, his own niece. The other daughter was given to Dionysius, 
her half-brother An'other man, possessing the piicie, wealth, and 
ability of Dion, might have sought to fling aside Dionysius, and if he 
did not seize the tyranny himself, at all events to secure it for the sons 
of his sister, the biothers of his wife, Hipparmus and Nysacus. Rut 
Dion was not like other men ; his aspiiations wcic loftiei and less 
selfish His object was not to secure tyranny for any man, but to 
get lid of tyranny altogether. But this was not to be done by a 
revolution ; the demociacy which w'ould have risen on the ruins of 
the despotism would have been in Dion’s eyes as evil a thing for 
Syracuse as the despotism itself. For Dion had imbibed, and 
thoioughly believed in, the political teaching of his friend, Plato the 
philosopher. His darling project was to establish at Syiacuse a 
constitution which would so far as possible conform to the theoretical 
views of Plato, and which would probably have taken the shape of a 
limited kingship, walh some lesemblance to the constitution of 
Spaita And this could never have been brought about by a puie 
vote of the Syracusan people ; the ideal constitution must be imposed 
upon them for their owm good. The sole chance lay in persuading 
a tyrant to impose limitations on his own absolute powTr and 
introduce the reciuiied constitution. “ Give me,” says Plato himself, 
“ a city governed by a tyianny, and let the tyiant be young, w'ith 
good brains, brave, and generous, and let fortune bring in his w^ay a 
good iaw^giver” — then a state has a chance of being well governed. 
Dion saw in young Dionysius a nature wdiich might be moulded as 
he wished,— a natuie, perhaps, which he missed in his own nephew^s, 
Hipparmus and Nysaeus. He devoted himself loyally to Dionysius, 
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who looked up to his vntue and exiieiicnce, and he set himself to 
inteicsl the younp lulei in philosoph)^ and make him take a seiious 
\iew of Ins duties. Lut his chief hope lay in biinyiny the t>iant 
undei the attiaction of the same powerful pcisonality which had 
cxeiciscd a decisive and abiding influence over himself. Plato must 
come to Syiaciise and make the tyiant a philosopher. The treat- 
ment which Plato had expeiicnced on the occasion of a picvioiis visit t 388 c 
to Sicily, at the hands of the eider Dionysius, was not indeed such 
as to encourage him to leturn But he yielded, leluctantly, to the Plato ^ 
piessing invitation of the young luler and the mgent solicitations of vi\it 
Dion, who lepiesented that now at last the moment had come to 
call an ideal state into actual existence. 

It was the Msion of a “dreamer di earning gieatly” ; and that a Seiwu^ 
statesman of Dion’s practical experience and knowledge of human to 

nature should have allowed himself to be guided by such a di cam ^ 
may seem stiaiigc to us , to us to whom the history of hundieds of 
societies thioughout a pciiod of more than two thousand yeais has 
brought disillusion. It has indeed seemed so cuiious that some 
have concluded that Dion was thi'oughout plotting to dethrone 
Dionysius, that the philosophical scheme was part of the plot, 
and Plato an unconscious tool of the conspiracy. Jiut the good 
faith of Dion seems assuied We must remember that a state 
founded on philosophical principles was a new idea, which w^as not at 
all likely to seem foredoomed to failure to any one who was enamoured 
of philosophy ; for such a state had never been tiiccl, and con- 
sequently there was no example of a previous failure. On the 
contrary, there was the example of Sparta as a success. The 
political speculators of those days always turned with special 
predilection to Sparta, as a well-balanced state, and it was believed 
that her constitution and discipline had been called into being and 
established for all time by the will and fiat of a single extra- 
ordmaiily wise lawgiver. Why then should not Dionysius and Dion, 
under the diiection of Plato, do for Syracuse what Lyciugus had 
done foi Lacedaemon ? And Dion doulotless thought that Ins own 
experience would enable him to adjust the demands of speculation 
to the lude leahties of existence. 

No welcome could have been more honourable and flalleiing than 
that which Plato received. He engaged the respect and admiration 
of Dionysius, and the young tyrant was easily brought to icgnard 
tyianny as a vile thing and to cheiisli the plan of building up a 
new constitution. The experiment would probably have been tried, 
if Plato, m dealing with his pupil, had acted otherwise than he did. 

The nature of Dionysius was one of those natmes which are 
susceptible of impressions and capable of enthusiasm, but incapable 
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of persevering application. If Plato had contented binisclt with 
inculcating the gencial piinciples which lie has expounded wiLli surli 
tinirmiion Rcpuhlu\ Dionysius would in all likelihootl ha\e 

attempted to cieatc at vSyiacuse a dim adiimbialion of die ideal 
state. It IS baldly likely that it would have bet n long maintained 
still, it would at least have been ess.ned JUit Pl.ilo insisted on 
impaitmg to his pupil a systematic couisc of philosopliu .d tiainiiig, 
and began with the science of geometiy. The tyiant took up th(‘ 
study w'lth eagerness , his com t was absorbed in geometiy, lait he 
piesently w’caricd of it And then milucnt-cs which weie opposed to 
the scheme of Dion and Plato began to tell 

One of the first acts of the new reign had been to letall fiom 
exile the histoiian Philistus. Ilew’as entiiely adveise to thcpioposcd 
reforms, and wished tliat the tyianny should continue on Us old lines 
Pie and his friends insinuated that the tiue object of Dion w.is to 
secLue the tyianny foi one of his owm nephews, as soon ,is Dionysius 
had laid it down They did everything to tuin Dionysius against 
Dion, and at last an mdiscieet letter of Dion gave them the means 
of success. Syracuse and Carthage were negotiating peace, and 
Dion wrote to the Caithagmian Judges not to act without hist con- 
sulting him The letter was intercepted, and though Us motive was 
doubtless perfectly honest, it was mterpietcd as ticasoii. Dion w'as 
of Dion banished fiom Sicily, but w^as alknved to letain liis jnopeiiy ; and the 
party of Philistus w'on the upper hand. Jdato lemamed foi a w'hile 
m the island^ Dionysius was jealous of the esteem which he felt foi 
Dion, and desiied above all things to win the same esteem foi himself. 
But the philosophePs visit had been a failuie; he yearned to gel 
back to Athens, and at length Dionysius let him go. 

So ended the notable scheme of founding an ideal state, the 
lealisation of which w'-ould have involved the disbandment of the 
mercenary troops and thereby the collapse of the Syiacusan empiie. 
It IS easy to ridicule Plato for want of tact m his treatment of the 
young tyrant ; it is easy to flout him as a pedant for not dis- 
tinguishing betw^een an Academy and a Court But Plato was 
peifectly light The only motive wdiich had biought him to Sicily 
was to prepaie the wxiy for founding a stale fashioned moie or less 
according to his own ideal. Now the first condition of the life of 
such a stale was that a king- should be a philosophei. Thcrefoie, 
as Dion 3 ^sius — not Plato — was to be king m the new stale, it wuis 
indispensable that Dionysius should become a philosopher J1ato 
had not the smallest mteiest in imparling to the tyrant a supeiiicial 
smatteiing of philosophy, enough to beguile him into framing a 
Platonic state. For that state would have been still-boui, since it 
lacked the first condition of life, a txue philosopher at its head. If 
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Dionysius li.id not the stuff of a true, but only of a sham, philoso]jhcr, 

U was useless to make the cxpcumcnt. Plato adopted the only 
reasonable course ; he was tiue to his own ideal. 

Sect, 10 Dion 

Stran^m as it may appear, aftei such experiences, Plato seems to Thitdvi\if 
have letuined once more to Sicily, at the uigent mv'itation q{ of Plato to 
Dionysius. Pie can have had no moie expectations of making a 
philosopher out of the tyiant, and his chief motive must have been 
to bring about the iccall of Dion and leconcile him to Dionvsius, 
who appears to have luied the philosopher by the hope that this 
might be accomplished Plato was icceived and entei tamed with as 
gicat honour as before, but his visit was fiuitlcss. Probably the 
tyrant ascertained that Dion was m the meantime using his wealth 
to make silent prepaiations for winning his way back to Synicuse 
and ovcithiowmg the tyianny Dionysius thcicfoic took the 
pi ccauli on of confiscating Dion’s propcity ; and then Jdato leturned 
to Atliens as soon as he could. Dion also betook himself to Old Di<m at 
(hcecc and made Athens his hcadquailcis Presently the tyiant 
committed a needless act of tyianny ; he compelled Dion’s wnfe 
Arete to mairy another man. At length Dion deemed that the 357^'’ 
tune foi action had come. With a very small force, packed into Diem mils 
not moie than fiv^e merchant ships, he set sail from Zacynthus, 
encounter the mighty armaments of Dionysius. His coming was 
expected, and the admiial Philistus had a fleet in Italian waters to 
waylay him. But Dion sailed stiaight across the open sea to 
Pachyniis. His iflan was to land in Western Sicily, collect what 
icmforcemenls he could, and march on Syracuse It was a bold 
entei pi ise, but Dion knew that the chaiactei of the tyrant was feeble, 
and that the Syracusans pmed to be delivered fiom his tyianny. 

Diiven by a stoim to the Libyan coast, the ships of the deliveicr 
finally 1 cached Heraclea Minoa, now a Carthaginian poit, in south- 
western Sicily Plere they learned that Dionysius had departed for 
Italy With eighty ships, and they lost no time in marching to Syracuse, 
picking up reinforcements, both Greek and Sicel, on their way The 
Campanian mercenaiies who were guaidmg Epipolae” were lined 
away by a tiick ; and, making a night march from Acrae, Dion and Eaten 
his party entered Syracuse amid geneial rejoicings. The Assembly 
placed the government m the hands of twenty generals, Dion 
among them. The foitiess of Epipolae was seemed; no pait of 
Syracuse remained in possession of Dionysius except the Island, and Dionysius 
against this Dion built a wall of defence from the Greater to the 
Lessei Harbour. Seven days later Dionysius returned. Eland, 
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While Syiaruse was locking with the fiist enthusiasm at licr 
deliverance, the deliveiei was the popular heio. lUit Dion was not 
a man v\ho could hold the affections of the people, for he lejiellcd 
men by his exceeding haughtiness And it was seen too that he 
A\as delcimined masterfully to dnect the Syiacusans how th('y wcie 
to use their freedom. Dionysius, shut up in the Island, lesoited to 
aitificcs to raise suspicion against him m the minds of the citizens 
And a rnal appeared on the scene Avho possessed moic popular 
manneis than Dion. This was a ceitam Fleiachdcb, whom the 
tyiant had banished, and who now ixtuincd with an .uinament of 
ships and soldiers The Assembly elected him .idmiiah Dion 
undid this act on the ground that his own consent was necessaiy; 
and then came foiwaul himself to propose Ileraclides. 'This 
behaviour alienated the sympathies of the citizens ; they did not 
want another autociat. Soon afterwards Mciaclidcs won an nnpoitant 
sea-fight, defeating Philistus, who had leturncd from Italy with h\^ 
squadron. The old historian himself w'as taken and put to death 
wnth cruelty. Dionysius thus lost his best suppoit, and piesendy 
he escaped fiom the Island, taking his tiiiemcs wuth him, but leaving 
a garrison of mercenaries and his young son Apollocratcs in 
command. 

Soon after this the influence of Dion waned so much that the 
Syracusans deposed him fiom the post of gcneial, and appointed 
twenty -five new generals, among them Heraclides. They also 
refused to giant any pay to the Peloponnesian delivereis who had 
come with Dion. The Peloponnesians wmuld have gladly turned 
against the Syracusans if Dion had gdven the signal ; but Dion, 
though self-willed, was too genuine a pati lot to attack his owui city, 
and he retired to Leontini with 3000 devoted men. 

The Syracusans then went on with the siege of the island foitiess, 
and so hard pressed w^as the garrison that it determined to sui lender. 
Heralds had been already sent to announce the decision to the 
Syracusans, when in the early morning I'emforcements ariived — 
soldiers and provisions, bi ought by a Campanian of Naples, by name 
Nypsius, who, eluding the notice of the cnemy^s ships, sailed into 
the Great Haibour. The situation w^as changed, and negotiations 
weie immediately broken off. At first fortune favoured the Syiacusans. 
Heraclides put out to sea, and won a second sca-fighl, sinking 01 
capturing whatever w^ai ships had been left behind l^y Dionysius or 
were brought by Nypsius. At this success the city went wdld with 
joy and spent the night in carousing. Before the dawm of day, wdien 
soldiers and generals v/ere alike sunk in a di unken sleep, Nypsius 
and his troops issued from the gates of the island, and surmounting 
the cross wall of Dion by scaling^-laddcrs, slew the guards and took 
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possession of Lowci Achradma and the Agoia All this pait of the 
city was sacked ; full leave was given to the merceiiaiaes to do as 
they listed, they earned off women and childien and all the 
pioperty they could lay bands on Next day all the citizens who 
had taken refuge m Epipolae and the Upper Achradma, looking 
helplessly at what had been done, and seeing that the barbarians 
were beginning then honible work again, voted to call Dion to the 
lesciie Messengeis riding as swiftly as they could reached Dion 
Leontmi towaids evening. Dion led them to the thcatie, and n'calkd, 
there before the gathered folk the envoys told their tale and implored 
Dion and the Peloponnesians to forget the ingratitude of Syracuse 
and come to her help Dion made a moving speech ; he would in 
any case go, and, if he could not save his city, he would hury 
himself in her nuns ; but the Peloponnesians might well refuse to 
stir for a people which had entreated them so ill A shout went up 
that Syracuse must be rescued ; and for the second time Dion led 
the Peloponnesians to her deliveiance They set out at once, and a 
night march biought them to Mcgaia, five or six miles from vSyraense, 
at the dawn of day. There dreadful tidings reached them. Nypsms, 
knowing that the rescue was on its way and deeming that no time 
was to be lost, had let loose his baibanans again into the city at 
midnight. They no longer thought of plunder, but only of slaying 
and buining. At this news the aimy of rescue hunied on to save 
what might still be saved. Entering by the Plexapylon on the rescues 
north, Dion cleaied his way before him through Achiadma, and Synutisc 
reached the cross -wall which he had himself built as a defence 
against the Island. It was now broken down, but behind its rums 
Nypsius had posted a body of his incrcenaries, and this was the 
scene of the decisive struggle. Dion’s men earned the wall, and the 
foe w^as driven back into the fortress of Ortygia. 

The opponents of Dion, who had not fled, were humbled, 
Heiaclides besought his pardon, and Dion w^as blamed for not 
putting him to death. It was at all events foolish magnanimity 
which consented to the arrangement that Dion should he gencial 
with full power on land, and Heraclides by sea. The old dissensions 
soon broke out, and presently we find a Spaitan named Gaesylus 
reconciling the rivals and constraining Heiaclides to swear solemnly 
to do nothing ag-amst Dion. 

Nypsius seems to have disappeated from the scene, and it w^as Suneuder 
not long befoie the son of Dionysius, weary of the long siege, made 
up his mind to surrender the Island to Dion. During all these 
dieadful events Dion’s sistei Aristomache and his wife Aiete had 
been kept m the Island. Dion now look back his wife. 

The tune at last came for Dion to show what his political aims 
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leally weic He piofcbscd to have come to gi\c S^iacubc fieedom , 
but the ficedom which he would ha\c given her was not siu li ab siie 
hcisclf desiicd The Syiacuban citizens wanted the lestonition of 
theii dcmociacy ; but to Dion dcmociac y seemed as bad ,i fuim of 
government as tyianny If, taught by cxpeiicnce, he no longer 
dreamed of a Diatonic state, he desned to establish an aiistoriacy, 
with some democratic limitations, and wuth a king, 01 kings, as m 
Sparta. With this jDUipose in view he sent to Coimth for helpeis 
and adviscis , and he expicsscd his leanings to the Coimthian 
ohgaichy by an issue of coins, with a dying lioise, modelled on the 
Pegasi of Coiinth But though Dion hoped to establish a state in 
which the few^ should govern the many, he made a giave mistake m 
not immediately placing^ himself above the suspicion of being a 
selfish power-seeker— tU possible tyrant The Syiacusans longed to 
see the forticss of the tyiant demolished, and if Dion had complied 
with then wash he might hav^e secured foi himself abiding mOuenec. 
But though he did not live in the foitiess he allowed it to lemain, 
and its existence seemed a standing invitation to tyranny. Dion 
had no intention of allowing the Syracusans to manage their owm 
affairs, and the enjoyment of powci corrupted him. His authority 
was only limited by the joint command of Heraclides, and at last he 
was brought to consent that his rival should be secretly assassinated. 
After this he was to all purposes tyrant, though he might repudiate 
tyianny with his lips. 

Among those who had come with him fiom elder Greece to 
libel ate Syracuse was a pupil of Plato named Callippus ; and this 
man plotted to ovei throw Dion, who ti listed him implicitly. Aiisto- 
mache and Ai*ete suspected him and taxed him with ti cache ly ; nor 
weie they assured until he had taken the most solemn oath that a 
moital could lake ITe went to the precinct of the gieal goddesses 
Demcter and Persephone ; the priest wiapped him in the purple robe 
of the c[ucen of the uncleiwoild and gave bim a lighted torch ; in 
this guise he swoie that he plotted no evil design against Dion. 
But so little regard had Callippus for leligion that he chose the 
fcstivail of the Maiden by whom he had sworn for the execution of 
his plot. Pie employed some men of Zacynthus to muidcr Dion, and 
then seized the power himself. 

The tyianny of Callippus lasted for about a year. Then, while 
he was engaged in an attack on Catane, the two sons of the cldci 
Dionysius by his second wife, Hipparmus and Nysacus, came to 
Syracuse and won possession of Ortygia. These brotlicis wei'e a 
woilhless pair, drunken and dissolute. Hipparmus held the island 
for about two years ; then he was murdei'ed in a fit of drunkenness, 
and was succeeded by Nysaeus, who ruled Ortygia five years longer. 
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It is'iot certain how far these lyiants were able to asseit their 
aiithonty ovei vSyracuse outside the piecincts of the Island 

Dining’ all these changes Dionysius was living at Locri, the Second 
native city of his mothei, and uiling it with a tyrant’s lod. His 
ciuclty and the outiages which he committed on the freeboi n ^ ^ ’ 

maidens of the city piovoked universal hatred. At length he saw 
the chance of lecoveiing Syracuse. Lea\ing his wife and daughters 
at Locii with a small gainsoiij he sailed to Ortygia and diove 
out Nysaeus. As soon as he had gone the Locrians arose and 
easily overcame his inferccnanes The enormities of which the tyrant Fate of hu 
had been guilty may best be measured by the biutal thirst of 
\engeancc which now consumed the citizens of Locri. No supplica- 
tioiib, no intervention, no offers of ransom could turn them away 
from wieaking then pent-up hatied on the wife and daughters of 
Dionysius The women weie submitted to the most horrible toitures 
and insults before they were strangled ; the sea was sown with their 
ashes 


Sect. ii. Timoleon 

At this moment tyrannies flourished m Sicily. Besides Syracuse, 
the cities of Messana, Leontini, and Catane, and many Sicel towns 
were under the yoke of tyiants. Syracuse was at least half ftee; 
Dionysius held only the Island. But the Syracusans, for lack of 
another leader, looked for help and guidance, in their struggle against 
their own tyrant, to the man who had made himself lord of Leontini. 

This was a certain Hiketas, a man ill to deal with, who was a follower Hiketas. 
of Dion, but after Dion’s death caused his wife and sister to be 
drowned while they were sailing to the Peloponnesus. This Pliketas 
was aiming at becoming himself lord of Syracuse, and he hoped to 
accomplish his purpose with the help of Carthage But he veiled Sicilian 
his designs, and he supported an appeal which the Sicilian Greeks o-ppcal to 
now addressed to Corinth. It was an appeal for help both against 
the plague of tyranny which was lampant in Sicily and against the 
Carthaginians, who were preparing a great armament to descend upon 
the tioubled island. The Syiacusans selected Hiketas as their 
general. 

Corinth, ever a solicitous mother to hei colonies, was ready to CorintUs 
lespond to the appeal ; and the only difficulty was to find a suitable 
commander. Some one in the assembly, by a sudden inspiration, 
arose and named Timoleon, the son of Timodemus. Belonging to a Timoleon, 
noble family, and notable by his personal qualities, Timoleon was 
living under a strange cloud, through a deed which some highly 
praised and others severely blamed. He had saved his brother’s 
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life m battle at the risk of his own; but, when that brothei aftci- 
warcls plotted to make himself tyiant, Timoleon and some friends put 
him to death. His mother and many others abhoned him as guilty 
of a bi others blood; while otheis admiied him as the slater of a 
tyrant In the light of his later deeds, we know that T'lmoleon was 
actuated by the highest motives of duty when he consented to his 
brother's death Ever since that terrible day he had lived in le- 
tiremcnt, but when his name was mentioned in the Assembly all 
approved, and Telechcles, a man of influence, expiessed the gcneial 
thought by saying, ‘‘We shall decide that he' slew a tyrant, if he is 
successful; that he slew his biother, if he fails.” The enteiprisc was 
to be Timoleon’s ordeal 

The With ten ships of war, a few fellow-citi7cns, and about looo 

of mercenaries, Timoleon ciosscd the Ionian sea, guided, it was said, by 
the track of a flaming- torch, the emblem of the Sicilian goddesses 

344 Demeter and Peisephone At Rhegitim, now free from the itiie of 

tyrants, he met with a waim welcome. But he found a Carthaginian 
fleet awaiting him there, and likewise ambassadors fiom Hikctas, 
who demanded that the ships and soldiers should be sent back to 
Coiinth, since the Caithaginians would not permit them to cruise in 
Sicilian waters. As for Timoleon himself, Hiketas would be pleased 
to have his help and counsel. Timoleon had no thought of heeding 
such a message. It was not to set up the rule of Hiketas at 
Syiacuse that he had come, or to submit to the dictation of the foes 
of Hellas. But the difficulty was to leave the roadstead of Rhegitim 
in face of the Punic fleet. Plere Timoleon showed caution and craft 
He pretended to agree to the pioposals, but he asked that the whole 
matter and the intentions of Hiketas should be clearly stated in the 
presence of the Rhegine people. With the connivance of the 
Rhegines, time was wasted, and the Caithaginians and the am- 
bassadois of Pliketas were detained in the Assembly, until the 
Corinthian ships had put out to sea, Timoleon himself slipping away 
just in time to embark in the last of them. He made straight for 
Tauromenium. 


Timoleon 
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It Will be remembered that Tauromenium, planted by liimilco to 
be a Sicel city, had been taken by Dionysius to be an abode for his 
mercenaries. Amid the troubles after the tyrant’s death it had 
gained its independence, and a citizen named Andromachus had 
become the foremost man in its public affiaiis. Andromachus induced 
‘ his fellow-citizens to offer a home to the homeless Naxians wffiose 
parents Dionysius had so cruelly dispossessed. The Naxians came 
back to the hill which looked down on the place of their old city ; 
Naxos revived in Tauromenium. And the Naxians were the fust 


Sicilians to welcome the deliverer of Sicily to her shores. Timoleon’s 
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first success was at Hadianum, tbe Sicel town where the great Siciiian 
fire -god Hadraniis had his chief abode. The men of Hdulmmxm Batf/t; 0/ 
were at discord among themselves ; some would summon Hikctas^ Hndia- 
others invited Timoleon , and both Hiketas and Timoleon came. It 
was a race between them to get to Hadranum first, Timoleon, the 
later to arrive, surprised the enemy as they 'vveie resting outside the 
town, and defeated them, although in numbers they weie five to one. 

The gales of the city were then thiown open and Hadianmn became 
the headquaiters of Timoleon’s army. Soon afterwards Hiketas 
suborned two men to Assassinate the Coiinthian leader, but the plot 
was frustrated at the last moment ; and hencefoith the belief gained 
ground that Timoleon was hedged about by some divine protection. 

The fire-god of Hadranum too had shown by miraculous signs that 
he approved of the stranger’s enterpiise. Other cities now allied them- 
selves with Timoleon ; and presently Dionysius sent a message to 
him, proposing to surrender the Island, and asking only to be 
allowed to retire m safety to Corinth, with his private piopeity. The 
offer was at once accepted; the fortress, and the mercenaues who 
guarded it, and all the war gear were tiansferred to Timoleon. 

Dionysius lived the rest of his life at Corinth m harmless obscuiity. The end of 
Many anecdotes were told of the trivial doings of the fallen lord of Diony-sius, 
Sicily and his smart sayings. When some one contrasted his fortune 
with that of his father, he remarked, My father came into power 
when democracy was hated, but I when tyranny was envied,” 

Having won Ortygia sooner and more easily than could have 
been hoped, it remained for Timoleon to liberate the rest of Syracuse, 
which w^as in the hands of Hiketas. But Hiketas had powerful Cartha- 
allies. A hundred and fifty Carthaginian ships, under the command 
of Mago, sailed into the Great Harbour, and a Carthaginian force 
was admitted into Syracuse. The Corinthian commander in the mketas ^ 
Island — Timoleon himself still abode at Hadranum — was hard 
pressed ; but presently Mago and Hiketas went off to besiege 
Catane, and Neon making a successful sally occupied Achradina. 

At the same time reinforcements from Corinth, which had been for 
some time delayed in Italy by the Carthaginian fleet, arrived in 
Sicily. It was now lime for Timoleon himself to appear at Syracuse. 

He pitched his camp on the south side, on the banks of the Anapus. 

Then another piece of luck befell him. The Greek mercenaries, both 
his own and those of Hiketas, used to amuse their idle hours by 
fishing for eels at the mouth of the livcr ; and as they had no cause 
of quarrel, though they were ready to kill each other for pay, they 
used to converse amicably on such occasions. One of Timoleon’s 
soldiers observed that the Greeks ought to combine against the 
barbarians, and the w^ords coming to the ears of Mago caused him 
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to conceive suspicions of Hikelas ; he suddenly sailed off with ail 
his fleet; but when he leachcd Carthaj^^c he slew himself and his 
countrymen cuicificd his corpse. This story, howevei, can haidly 
be the whole explanation of Mago’s stiangc behaviour. 

Thus ficed from his most foimidable foe, Timolcon soon drove 
Hikctas fiom Epipolae, and Syiacuse was at length completely fiee. 
The Syracusans had found a deliverer who did iiot, like Dion, seek 
to be thcii mastei ; and the foi tress of Dionysius was pulled down. 
This act of demolition seemed the seal and assuiancc of their 
deliverance. But the city was dispeopled aiid desolate, grass gicw 
in the mai ket - place , and the first task of the dcliveier was to 
Syracuse repopulate it with new cituens. The Corinthians made pioclaina- 
repeoplcd, tions at the festivals of elder Greece, inviting emigiants to resettle 
Syi aciise ; men whom the tyrants had banished Hocked back ; and 
60,000 men in all gathcicd both fiom west and east, with women 
and children, and restored the stiength of the city. The laws of 
Diodes weie issued anew, and the demociatic constitution was revived 
Democracy, and in some respects lemodelled. The most important innovation was 
the investing of the aniplnpolos 01 piiest of Olympian Zeus with the 
chief magistiacy. The priest was annually elected and gave his 
name to the year ; but, as he was chosen by lot out of three clans, 
his promotion to be the first magistrate of the republic was a limita- 
tion of the demociacy. Such was the renovation of Syracuse ; and 
Coinage, her new freedom was expressed, on some coins which weie now 
issued, by the symbol of an unbridled steed. 

Tyrants Timoleon then went on to do foi other towns in Sicily what he 

suppressed done for Syracuse. Many tyrants submitted ; even Hiketas, 

in iciy. Leontmi. There was also woik to be done 

against the Carthaginians, who were intent upon recovering lost 
ground and were pieparing for anothci great effort to drive the 
Cariha- Greeks out of Sicily. Five years after Timoleon had landed in the 

ginian island, a laige armament sailed from Carthage and put in at 

Lilybaeum. It consisted of 200 galleys and 1000 transports, thcie 
Sicily, 10,000 horses — some for war chariots ; and the total number 

339 a of the mfantiy was said to be 70,000. The flower of the host was 
the “Sacred Band’^ of 2500 Carthaginian citizens, men of biith and 
wealth. Hamiicar and Hasdriibal, the commanders, decided to 
march right across Sicily against Syiacuse. But Timoleon did not 
await them there ; he would tiy to encounter them west of the 
Halycus, in Punic not in Grecian territory. Collecting such an 
army as he could — it amounted to no more than 10,000 — he set out, 
On the niai'ch he was deserted by 1000 mercenaries who clamoured 
for arrears of pay and murmured at being led against such over- 
whelming odds ; and with difficulty could he persuade the rest to go 
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on. The Carthapnians were encamped on the west bank of the 
Crimisus, a bianch of the river Hypsas, not that which washes 
Acragas, but that which flows through the territory of Selinus. The 
city of Entclla, now held by Campanians, was situated on the 
Cumisus, and it may be that the Punic army had halted with the 
hope of taking it. 

The field of the battle which was now fought between the Greeks Batik of ^ 
and Phoenicians on the banks of the Ciimisus is unknown. In the 
morning' the Greeks ascended a hill which divided them from the ^ ‘ 

river, and on theii way they met mules laden with wild celciy, a{oi\LPou,) 
herb which was used to wieathe sepulchral slabs. The soldieis weie 
depressed by an incident which seemed ominous of evil ; but of the 
same herb were wrought the crowns of victors in the Isthmian games, 
and Timoleon hastened to interpret the chance as an auguiy of 
victory. He wreathed his head with the celery, and the whole host 
followed his example. Then two eagles appeared m the sky, one 
bearing a seipent — another fortunate omen. The Greeks halted on 
the hilltop, striving to pierce the mist which enveloped the ground 
below them ; and when it melted away they saw the enemy ciossmg 
the stream. The war-chariots ciossed fiist, and behind came the 
Sacred Band. Timoleon saw that his chance lay in attacking before 
the whole army had crossed. He sent down his cavalry to lead the 
attack and himself followed with the foot. The war- chariots pre- 
vented the horses from approaching the Sacred Band ; so Timoleon 
ordered the cavahy to move aside and assail the flank of the foe, 
leaving the way clear for the infantry. It is not recorded how the 
infantry swept away the war-chariots, but they succeeded in reaching 
the Sacred Band, The Carthaginians, fii*m and immovable, withstood 
the onset of the spears ; and the Greeks, finding that all their thrust- 
ing could not drive back or pierce the shield wall, flung down their 
spears and drew their swords. In the sword fight it was no longer 
a matter of weight and courage; skill and lithesome movements told ; 
and the Greeks, superior in these qualities, utterly smote the Sacred 
Band. Meanwhile the rest of the Punic army had crossed the river, 
and although the flower of it was desti'oyed, there were still enormous 
numbers to deal with. But fortune followed Timoleon, Clouds had 
gathered and were hanging over the hills, and suddenly there burst 
forth a tempest of lightning and wind-driven rain and hail The 
Greeks had their backs to the wind ; the rain and hail drove into the 
faces of the enemy, who m the noise could not hear the commands 
of their officers. When the ground became muddy, the lighter 
aimour of the Greeks gave them a great advantage over their foes, 
who floundered about, weighed down by their heavy mail. At length 
the Carthaginians could no longer stand their ground, and when they 
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turned to fly they found death in the Cnmisus. Rapidly swollen by 
the lam, the iiver was now rushing' along in a fuiious toirenl, which 
swept men and horses to desliuction It is said that 15,000 
prisoners wcie secured ; that 10,000 men had been killed in the 
tight, not counting those who pciished in the river; iich spoils of 
gold and silver weie taken in the camp. The choicest of the aims 
weie sent to the Isthmus to be dedicated m the temple of I^oseidon. 

The battle had fallen out clean contrary to what was like to have 
been. Tmioleon had gained a victory which may be set beside 
Gelon’s victory at Himera. But he did not follow it up , he made 
no attempt to cut short the Phoenician dominion m Sicily JYu-haps 
his inaction was due less to unwillingness than to embarrassments 
Tyranny which threatened Syracuse. The tyiant of Catane, who had gone 
fnnviny n over to Tmioleon, declared against him Hiketas seems to have 

u,pp,esm1. 

again the tyranny at Leontini ; and Timoleon found himself 
engaged m a war with these two tyiants, Mameicus and Hiketas, 
who weie aided by Carthaginian mercenaiies. At last both the 
tyrants were captured. The Syracusans put them both to death, 
and slew the wife and daughter of Hiketas, in retaliation for the 
murder of the wife and sistei of Dion. The Messanians also put 
to death their oppressor, Hippon, with tortuie, and the school- 
boys were taken to the theatre to witness a tyrant’s death. Other 
cities undei the yoke of tyranny were likewise liberated, and some 
Peace wiih dispeopled towns, like Acragas and Gela, were colonised. Aftei 
Carthage, twenty years of tioubles Sicily was to have a respite now. Caithage 
made peace, the Halycus being again fixed as the frontier, and she 
undertook to do nothing to uphold tyrants in Greek cities. 

Timoleon had now delivered Sicily both from domestic despots and 
from foreign foes, and having achieved his task he laid down the 
powers which had been granted to him for its performance. Among 
the great men in Greek histoiyhe holds aunicpie place ; for the work 
which he accomplished was inspired neither by selfish ambition nor 
by patriotism. He sought no power for himself ; he laboured in 
a stiange land for cities which might adopt him but were not his own. 
Patriotism, indeed, in the widest sense, might stimulate his ardour, 
when he fought for Hellas against the Phoenician. But of Greek 
leaders who achieved as much as he, there is none whose conduct 
was, like Timoleon’s, wholly guided by simple devotion to duty. The 
S3^racusans gave him a property near Syracuse, and there he dwelt 
till his death, two years after his crowning victory. Occasionally he 
visited the city when the folk wished to ask for his counsel, but he 
had become blind and these visits were rare* He was lamented 
Ttie Timo^ by all Greek Sicily, and at Syracuse his memory was preserved by a 
honteion, group of public buildings called after him. 
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I'he land had lest for twenty years after Timoleon^s death , the 
direct lesults of his woik did not amount to more than that. A tyrant 
aiose then of a woise type than the elder Dionysius, and his hand was 
heavy upon Sicily, But the career of Agathocles lies outside the 
limits of this histoiy 

Sect. 12 Events in Great Greece 

In these days, troubles and dangers beset the Greeks of Italy no 
less than their biethren of Sicily. On the mainland, as in the island, 
the Hellenic name seemed like to have been blotted out,— there by 
the Phoenicians and the Italian mercenaiics, here by the native races. 

The power of the elder Dionysius had kept at bay the Lucamans, the 
Messapians, the lapygians, and other neighbours \ilio piessed on 
Great Greece ; but when his son was attacked by Dion, the Syracusan 
empire dissolved of itself, and the barbarians of Italy, having no gieat 
power to feai, began anew to descend from the mountains on the 
Greek settlements of the coast. A number of tribes m the toe of the T/ie Bret- 
peninsula banded themselves together in a league with their federal league. 
capital at Consentia , and this Brellian league, as it was called, aimed 
at subduing all the Greek cities of the pi'omontory. Teima, Hip- c. 356 b.c 
ponion. New Sybans on the Tiaeis, and othei places were captured. 

Men were not blind to the danger which menaced Western Hellas, of 
being sunk under a tide of barbarism ; one of the objects of Plato and 
Dion had been to drive all the baibarian mercenaries out of Greek 
Sicily. But in Italy the peril was greatest, and there was sore need 
of help from without. The appeal of Syracuse to her mother Corinth 
and the coming of Timoleon put it into the mind of Taras, hard 
bestead by the neighbouring peoples, to ask succour of her mother 
Spaita. The appeal came at a favourable moment. Sparta w^as not K%ng 
m a position to undertake any political scheme at home, and king 
Archidamus eagerly embraced the chance of going forth to fight for 
Hellas against the barbarians of the "West, even as his father Agesi- 343 
laus, sixty years ago, had fought against the barbarians of the East. 

He got together a band of mercenaries, chiefly from the Phocian 
survivors of the Sacred War,^ and sailed to Italy. For four or five 
years seemingly he strove against the barbarians, but without winning 
any decisive success, and was Anally killed at Mandonia in a battle Battle of 
with the Lucamans. The ineffectual expedition of Aichidamus was Mandoma, 
a striking contiast to the brilliant achievements of Timoleon. But 
Taras was not ungrateful for his efforts. She had commemorated her 
appeal to Sparta by minting beautiful gold pieces, on which the infant 


^ See below, p. 700. 
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Taras was shown supplicating Ihiscidon of Cape Tacnaius. Tlie 
tragic issue of that appeal buggested a motive ioi another senes of 
coins, and called foith one of tliose pathetic allusions winch Gicckart 
could achic\c \nth imitchlcss giacc. "J'aias is icpiescnted ndmg on 
his dolphin and sadly contemplating a helmet ; it is the helmet of the 
Spartan king who had fallen in Ins seuice. 

Taias was soon foiced to seek a new chamjnon She invited 
Alexander of Molossia, the uncle of Alcxandei the Cieat, and this king 
saw and seized the chance of founding an empire in the West — of 
doing theie on a small scale what his nephew %vas accomplishing on 
a mighty scale m Asia He wais an able man and success attended 
his arms. On the east co.ist of Italy he subdued the MessajnanS; 
and pushed as fat north as Sipontum, which he captuied. In the w^est 
he smote the Brettian league, seizing Consentiaand libeiating I’eima. 
His power w^as so gieat in the south that Rome made a tieaty wath 
him; and it is possible that his designs i cached to Sicily. The 
welcome given to this ally and dehveier w'as also reflected in the 
money of Tai'as ; coins w'ere stiuck wnth the seated eagle of Dodona 
and the thunderbolt of Zeus beside it But Taias piescntly felt hei 
own fieedoni menaced by the conqueior, and she renounced her 
alliance. War ensued, Thurii upholding Alexander. The baibaiians 
profited by these sliuggles to rise against their conqueror, and a 
battle was fought at Paiidosia. Dining the engagement, a Lucanian 
exile m the Tarentme army slabbed the king in the back, and the 
design of an Epirote empire bestriding the Hadiiatic perished with 
him. This befell not long* after the ovcrthiow of the Peisian 
monarchy on the field of Gaugamela. But Alexander’s woik had 
not been futile ; henceforward Taias was able to keep the upper hand 
over her Italian neighbours. 



Fig. 170, — Gold coin of Taras 
(i eversc) Ta ras on do! johin ; 
contemplating helmet 
[legend TAP AS ; below 
T^AA]. 



Fig. 171. — Gold coin of Taias 
(reverse). Infant Taias 
supplicating Poseidon on 
throne [ligoiul ‘ TAPAN- 
TINON]. 



’CHAPTER XVI 


THE RISE OF MACEDONIA 

After the battle of Mantinea, when Thebes retired from her aggres- 
sive policy, Athens stood foith the most important state m Old Greece. 

She would have been free to devote all her energies to re-estabhsh- 
ing her powei on the coasts of the northern Aegean and by the gates 
of the Pontic wateis, and would doubtless have successfully achieved 
this mam object of her policy, if two outlying powers had not suddenly 
stepped upon the scene to thwart her and cut short her empire. 

These powers, Cana and Macedon, lay in opposite qiiarteis of the 
Gieek world. Both were monarchies, both were semi-Hellenic. 

Macedon was a land-power ; Cana was both a land-power and a sea- 
power, but It was as a sea-power that she was formidable to Athens, 

Of the two, It was Cana which seemed to Greece the countiy with a 
future and to Athens the dangerous rival. Of Macedonia little 
account was taken by the civilised world, and Athens expected that 
she could always manage it No prophet in his happiest hour of 
clairvoyance could have predicted that within thirty years Cana would 
have sunk back into insignificance, leaving nothing to posterity save 
the sepiilchie of her prince, while Macedon would bear the aits and 
wisdom of Hellas to the ends of the earth. 

Sect. i. Athens regains the Chersonese and Euboea 

The death of Epammondas deliveied Athens from her most! 
dangerous and active enemy ; but the intrigues which he had spun/ 
against her in the north bore results after his death. Alexander of 
Phei'ae, who had become the ally of the Thebans, seized the island of 
Peparethus with his pirate ships and defeated an Athenian arma- 
ment under Leosthenes. He then repeated the daring enterprise of 
the Spartan Teleutias, sailing rapidly into the Piraeus, plundering the 
shops, and disappeaidng as rapidly with ample spoil. The Athenians Thessalian 
replied by making a close defensive and olfensive alliance with the 
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fedeial stale of the Thcsbuiians The stone of tlic ticaty is pieserved 
Ihc allies of both jiaitics aie inckided. The Thessalians bind them- 
selves not to (.onclude the wai .ii^amst Alexandei v ithoui the Athenians, 

and the Athenians in like v witliout the ]Jiesid(‘iit 

(aichon) and leayuc of the Fhessalians ” ; and the 
tieasurers of Athens aie ditei tetl to pull down ihc stele 
on which the foinicr alliance with Alexander had been 
insciibed 

But the Athenians vented then indi|^nation within 
Pig 17, —Com vails. Since the eapture of Oiopus thcic 

of Ak'vaulci had been si^^ns of smouldciin*^ disrontent at the 
of Plmine (k'- conduct of affaiis. Calhstratus had been indicted 
n •» acquitted 111 the mattci of Oiopus ; but his nedit 

roily hly shaken, and Alexandei’s insult 
to the city at hci very doois excited the popular 
wiath to such a pitch that the statesman as well as the defeated 
admiial was condemned to death, and escaped only by a timely 
flight. Thus the ablest Atbennm statesman of the foiiith cen- 
tuiy passed fiom the stage, and no sympathy followed him. Some 
yeais latei he ventured to leturn fioni his Alacedonian exile, hoping 
that the wiath of his count! ymen would have passed away. Thcii 
wrath had passed, but it had not been leplaced by legret On 1 cach- 
ing Athens he sought the lefuge of suppliants at the altar of the 
Twelve Gods; but no voice was laised to save him, and the execu- 
tioner earned out the doom of the people. The Athenians were 
always austere masteis of their statesmen, and it sometimes appeals 
to us — though in tiiith we seldom have sufficient knowledge of the 
circumstanccb to justify a confident judgment — that they umcasonably 
expected an ingathering wheie no seed had been sown 

The public indignation which had been aroused by the daiing 
stroke of the tyrant of Pheiae was enhanced by the bad tidings 
which came from Thrace. King Cotys, the reviver of the Odiysian 
powei, had succeeded in laying hold of Sestos and almost the whole 
peninsula which guaids the cntiance to the Propontis, m spite of the 
xYthenian fleet. Soon aftei wards the old king was niiiideicd and his 
realm was divided among his thiee sons. This change was ad\an- 
tageous to Athens, as she could play ofl one dlnacian prince against 
anotheix The teiritory on the Piopontis fell to Ceisobleptes, who was 
supported by the Eul^oean Charidemus, a mercenary captain who had 
frequently been employed m the seivicc of Athens, and had manied, like 
Iphicrates, a daughter of the Thracian king. Cersobleptcs engaged 
to hand over to Athens the entire Cheisonese, except Cardia, ‘Hhe 
enemy of Athens, which was to remain independent. But there was 
no fleet on the spot to enforce the immediate fulfilment of the promise ; 
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and, when an admiia] was picsently sent out, he was defeated by 
Chandemus. At length a capable man was sent, Chares, a daun^^^, 357 ^-^ 
dissolute, and experienced son of Ares, who speedily captured Scstos 
and punished the inhabitants for their unfaithfulness by an unmerciful 
slaughter, Ccrsobleptes was forced to change his attitude, and the settlement 
peninsula was recovered. The Athenians, adopting the same policy oj dem- 
which they had followed in Samos, sent outsettleis to the Cliei- •'hies. 
sonese. In the same year Euboea was won back to the Athenian Recovoy of 
league, and there even seemed a fair prospect of accomplishing what 
of all things would have lejoiced them most, the recovery of long-lost 357 • 

Amphipolis. But their new scheme against Amphipolis may be said 
to open, m a ceitam way, a new chapter in the histoiy of Greece. 

Sect. 2 . Philip II. of Macedonia 

The man for whom Macedonia had waited long came at last. 

We have met once and again in the course of our history kings of 
that ambiguous country — Hellenic, and yet not Hellenic : Alexander 
playing a double part at Plataea ; Perdiccas playing, with consummate 
skill, a double part in the war of Spaita and Athens. But now the 
hour of Macedonia has come, and we must look more closely at the 
cradle of the power which was destined to change the face not only 
of the Greek but of the oriental world. 

In their fortress of Aegae the Macedonian kings had ruled for Macedonia. 
ages with absolute sway over the lands on the northern and north- 
western coasts of the Theimaic Gulf, which formed Macedonia in the 
strictest sense. The Macedonian people and their kings were of 
Greek stock, as their traditions and the scanty remains of their 
language combine to testify. They were a military people, and they 
extended their power westward and northward over the peoples of 
the hills, so that Macedonia in a wider sense reached to the borders of 
the lUynans in the west and of the Paeonians in the north. These hill 
tribes, the Orestians, Lyncestians, and others, belonged to the Illyiian 
race, and they were ever seeking to cast off the bond of subjection 
which attached them to the kings of Aegae. In Illyria and Paeonia 
they had allies who were generally ready to support them in rebellion ; 
and the dangers which Macedonia had constantly to encounter and 
always to dread from half-subjugated vassals and warlike enemies 
had effectually hindered her hitherto from playing any conspicuous 
part in the Greek world. 

Thus the Macedonian kingdom consisted of two heterogeneous 
parts, and the Macedonian kings had two different characters. Over 
the Greek Macedonians of the coast the king luled immediately ; 
they were his own people, his own “ Companions.” Over the Illyric 
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folks of the hills he was only oveilord ; they wcic each subject to its 
own chieftain, and the chieftains were his unruly vassals. It is clear 
that Macedonia could never become a gicat power until these vassal 
peoples had been completely tamed and 
brought under the dnect lulc of the kings, and 
until the 111} nan and Paconian neighbours had 
been taught a seveie lesson. These wcie the 
tasks which awaited the man who should make 
Macedonia. The kings ^had made some effoits 
to introduce Greek civilisation into their land. 
Aichelaus, who succeeded Peidiccas, had been 

Fig. 173 “Com of ^mPier and a roadmaker, and, following- the 

Archclniis I, (obverse). , 1 i . 

Hoiseman with two c^^tmple of Greek tyrants, he had succeeded in 

speais. making his couit at Pella a centre for famous 

artists and poets. Eunpides, the tiagic poet, 
Timotlieus, the most eminent leader of a new school of music, 
Zeuxis the painter, and many another, may have found pleasuie 
and relief in a change from the highly civilised cities of the south 
to a new and fresher atmosphcie, where there were no politicians. It 
is sometimes said that Macedonia was still in the liomenc stage of 
development. There is truth in this j but the position of the 
monarch was diffeient from that of the Homeric king. No law 
bound the Macedonian monarch ; his will was binding on his sub- 
jects ; and against him they had only one solitary right. In the 
case of a capital charge, the king could not put a Macedonian to 
death without the authority of a general Assembly. This was the 
chailei of Macedonian liberty. Fighting and hunting were the 
chief occupations of this vigorous people. A Macedonian who had 
not killed his man wore a cord round his waist ; and until he had 
slam a wild boai he could not sit at table w'ith 
the men. Like the Thracians, they drank deep ; 

Bacchic mysteries had been introduced ; it was in 
Macedonian air, on the banks of Lake Ludias, 
that Euripides drew inspiration for his Bacchae, 

We have seen how Pcrdiccas slew his 
guardian and stepfather Ptolemy and reigned 
alone. Six yeai’s later the Illyrians swooped down 
upon Macedonia, and the king was slain in battle. 

It was a critical moment for the kingdom ; the verse). ' Head of 

land was surrounded by enemies, for the Paeonians Heiacles. 

at the same time menaced it in the noith, and 

from the east a Thracian ainiy was advancing to set a pretender 

on the throne. The rightful heir, Amyntas, the son of the slain king^ 

was a child. But thei'e was one man in the land who was equal to 
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the situation— this child’s uncle, Philip ; and he took the govern in ent 
and the guaidianship of the boy into his own hands. We have 
already met Philip as one of the hostages who were cairied off to 
Thebes. He had lived there for a few yeais, and drunk in the 
military and political wisdom of Epaminondas and Pelopidas. We 
know not why be was allowed to return to his home soon after the 
death of Ptolemy ; perhaps 
It was thought that his 
affections had been fiiinly 

won by Thebes and t*hat H 


Fig. 175 — Coin of Philip IT Obverse : head 
of laureate Zeus Reverse • hoise and jockey , 
thunderbolt below [legend ft'IAIIIIIOTl 


It was thought that his 

affections had been fiiinly 

won by Thebes and t*hat \| 

he would be more useful A |l ^ I 

to her in Macedonia. /i J 

Philip was twenty-four 'ir 

years old when he was 

called upon to rescue his „ _ . tx ^ 

countiy and the dynasty of laureate Zeus Reverse* hoise and jockey , 
of his own house. The thunderbolt below [legend ^•rAinnOTl 
danger consisted m the ^ 

number of his enemies, — foreign invaders, and domestic pretenders, 
and pretenders supported by foreign poweis, Philip’s first step 
w*as to buy off the Paeonians by a large sum of money, his next 
to get nd of the pretenders. One of these, Argaeus, was assisted by 
Athens with a strong fleet. Philip defeated him, and did all in his 
power to come to terms with Athens. He released without ransom 
the Athenians whom he had made prisoneis in the battle ; and he 
renounced all claim to the possession of Amphipolis, which his 
brother king Perdiccas had occupied with a garrison. Gold 
easily induced the Thracians to desert the pretender whom they had 
come forth to support. 

But the Paeonians were quieted only for the moment, and the 
Illyrians were still m the land, besetting Macedonian towns. It 
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was necessary to deal with these enemies once for all, and to assert 
decisively the military power of Macedon. Philip had new ideas on 
the art of war, and he spent the winter m lemodelling and training 
his army. When the springtide came round he had 10,000 foot- 
soldiers and 600 horsemen, thoroughly disciplined and of great 


physical strength. With this force he marched against the Paeonians defeats the 
and quelled them in a single battle. He then turned against the P<^eonians, 
Illyiians, who refused to evacuate the towns they held in the Lynces- 
tian teriitory. A great battle was fought, in which Philip tested his ^ ’ 
new military ideas ; the Illyrians left 7000 on tlie field ; and the Illyrians, 
vassals of the highlands, who had supported the invaders, were 35^ -ff.cr. 
reduced to abject submission. 

When he had thus established his power over his dependencies 
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and cleaied the land of foes, Philip lost little time in pushing east- 
ward, on the side of 'ITiiace The motive for this lapid advance was 
the imperative necessity of obtaining gold, Witliout gold Philip 
could not develop his countiy or cairy out his military schemes; 
the Macedonians were not a commeicial folk ; and thcrefoic his pios- 
pects depended on possessing land which pioduccd the precious oie. 
In Mount Pangacus on his eastern frontier theicweic iich sources of 
gold; and, incited by him, anunibei of people from the opposite island 
of Thasos, where the art of mining was well understood, had crossed 
ovei to Crenidcs on that mountain and foimecl a settlement. But in 
Older to control the new mines it was indispensable to become 
master of the gieat foi tress on the Strymon, the much-coveted 
Amphipolis. The interests of Philip thus came into direct collision 
with the interests of Athens. Here Jdiilip revealed his skill in 
diplomacy. When he released the Athenian piisoncrs, he professed 
to lesign all claim to Amphipolis ; and on this basis negotiated a peace 
with Athens. When the treaty was concluded, a secret article was 
agreed upon, by which Philip iindei took to conquer Amphipolis for 
Athens, and Athens undertook to surrender to him the free town of 
Pydna. It is probable that this secret engagement was not made 
until Philip had actually attacked Amphipolis, and the Amphipolitans 
— prefeirmg Athens to Macedon — had sent a request for Athenian 
succour. The moment was inconvenient, as the forces of 'Athens 
could not be spared from the Chersonese ; and the Athenians, failing 
to grasp the situation, trusted the promises of Philip. Of course 
Philip deceived them, and they deserve no sympathy ; for their own 
part of the agreement was a sliameful act of treachciy to Pydna, 

their ally. Their orators might cry 
out against the perfidy of the Mace- 
donian ; but the truth is that they 
thought to make Philip a tool of their 
own designs and he showed them 
that in diplomacy he was not their 
dupe but their master. 

When Philip had taken Amphi- 
polis, he converted the Thasian 
settlement of Crenides into a great 
fortiess, which he called after his own name, Philippi. He had thus 
two strong stations to secure Mount Pangacus ; and the yield of 
the gold mines, which were soon actively worked, amounted to at 
least looo talents a year. No Greek state was so rich. The 
old capital, Aegae or Edessa, was now definitely abandoned, and 
the seat of government was established at Pella, the favourite 
residence of Archelaus. This coming down from Aegae to 



Fig. 176 — Gold coin of Philippi 
Obverse . head of Heracles. 
Reverse : tripod , palm above ; 
Phrygian cap [legend * <I>IAIII- 
IIBN]. 
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Pella tb significant of the opening of a new epoch in hlaccdonian 
history. 

Not long afterwards Philip captiued Pydna If the seizin e of Philip 
Ainphipohs was an injuiy to Athens, the capture of Pydna was an ^ 

insult He then took Potidaea, but instead of keeping it for himself, 
handed it over to the Olynthians, to whom he also ceded Anthemus 
The Olynthians, alarmed by his opeiations on the Slrynion, had made hi^ailuuue 
pioposals to Athens for common action against Macedon The 
Athenians, trusting Pliilip, had rejected the overtures Ilut wdicn 
they found that they had been duped, they would have been ready and 
glad to co-operate with Ohiithus ; and it wns to pi event such a 
combination that Philip dcxtciously piopitiated the Olynthians — 
intending to devour them on some futiiic day. With the exception 
of Methonc, the Athenians had no foothold now on the coasts of the 
Thermal c Gulf. 

They formed alliances ^ with the Thracians of the w^est, who were 
indignant at the Macedonian occupation of Cremdes, and with the 
Paeonian and Illyrian kings, who were smarting under their recent dis- 
comfitures. But Philip prevented the common action of the allies. 

Pie forced the Paeonians to become his vassals ; his ablest geneial Defeat of 
— his only geneial, he used to say himself — Parmemon inflicted 
another overwhelming defeat on the Illyiians ; and the Thracians, ’ 

again bought off, renounced their lights to Mount Pangacus. 

But the successes cost Philip Jittle. Having established his min- 
ing town, he assumed the royal title, setting Ins nephew aside, and 
devoted himself during the next few yeais to the consolidation of his 
kingdom, and the cieation of a national arm3^ It was in these 3'ears Tkemak- 
that he made Macedonia, His task, as has been already indicated, of 
was to unite the hill tribes, along with Ins own Macedonians of the ^^oitedonia, 
coast, into one nation The means by which he accomplished this 
was military organisation He made the highlanders into profes- 
sional soldiers and kept them alwa^^s under aims. Caught by the 
infection of the military spiiit, seduced by the motives of emulation 
and ambition, they were to foiget that they weie Orestiaiis 01 Lyn- 
cestians, and blend into a single homogeneous Macedonian people. 

To complete tins consummation ivoukl be a ivork of years, but Philip 
conceived the project clearly and set about it at once, A profes- 
sional aimy wuth a national spirit — that w^as tlie new idea.’’ Both 
infantry and cavalry w'cre indeed organised in tenitonal regiments ; 
perhaps Plnhj) could not have ventured at first on any othei system. 

But common pride and common desire of promotion, common hope 

^ A treaty of alliance in summer 356, between Atliens, the Thracian king 
Cotripons and his bi othei s (these were the nephews of Ccisobleptes and mled in 
western Tin ace), Lypptjios the Paeomaii, and Giabos the Illyrian, is extant. 
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of victoiy, tended to obliterate tliese dibtinctions, and they wefe done 
away with under Idnhp’s son. The hca\y cavaliy wcie called 
‘‘Companions’' of the king and “Royal” soldiers, <ind they wcie 
moie honouiable than the infantiy. Among the infantry there was 
one body of “ Royal ” guaids, the silvci-shielded Hy/unpisfnc, 

The famous Macedonian phalanx, which Philip dulled, was mciely 
a modified form of the usual b.ittlcdine of Greek spearmen. The 
men in the phalanx stood fiecr, in a moie open an ay, and used a 
longer spear ; so that the whole line, though still cumbrous enough, 
was more easily wielded, and the effect was piociuccd not mcicly 
by the sheer piessuie of a heavy mass of men but by the skilful 
manipulation of weapons Noi was the phalanx intended to decide 
a battle, like the deep columns of Epaminondas ; Us function was 
to keep the front of the foe in play, while the cavalry, in w^cdge-like 
squadrons, rode into the flanks It was by these tactics that Philip 
had won his victory over the Illyiians. 

But Greece paid little heed to the things which Philip was doing. 
The Athenians might indeed encourage his Illyrian and Paeoman 
enemies, and urge the Thracians to diivehim from Mount Pangaeus, 
but though he had outwitted them, they could not yet see that he 
was an enemy of a dififeient stamp from a Cotys or a Ceisobleptes ; 
having managed Macedonia for a hundred ycais, they had little fear that 
as soon as they had the time to spaie they would easily manage it again. 
When Philip married Olympias, the daughter of an Epirot prince, the 
event could cause no sensation ; the biith of a son a year later 
stirred no man’s heart m Gicece ; for who, in his wildest di earns, 
could have foreseen in the Macedonian infant the greatest conqueror 
who had yet been bom into the world ? If it had been revealed to 
men in that autumn that a power had stalled up which was to guide 
history into new paths, they would have turned their eyes not to 
Pella but to Halicarnassus 

Sect. 3. Mausolus of Caria 

Caria, like Macedonia, was peopled by a double race, the native 
Caiians and the Greek settleis on the coast. But the native Carians 
were further removed than the Illyiians from the Cheeks . the 
Illyrians spoke a tongue of the same Indo-Germanic stock as the 
Greeks ; the Caiians belonged to an older race which held the region of 
the Aegean before Greeks and Illyiians came. Yet the Carians were 
in closer touch with Greece than the Greeks of Macedonia. Thd 
Greeks of Caria were always abreast of Greek civilisation, and they 
had assimilated and tutored the natives of the land. Tralles and 
Mylasa were to all appearance Greek towns ; Greek was the 
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clomii?aiit language of the country. A province of the Persian 
empiie, Caria had yet a certain independent bond of union among- 
her cities in an Amphictionic League whudi met in the temple of Zeus 
at Lagina. It was a religious union, though it might be used for 
pui poses of common political action. But political unity was given to 
Cana not by federation but by monarchy. A citizen of Mjdasa named Heca- 
liecatomnus succeeded in establishing his rule ovei the whole land, 
soon after the death of Tissaphcincs, and the Great King esteemed /f; 377”^^ 
it his most prudent policy to acknowledge the “dynast of Cana” as 
his official satrap. Ddth Plecalomnus and his son Maiisolus,^ who 
succeeded to his power, never failed to pay their tribute to the treasury 
of Susa or to display the becoming submission to the Persian king ; 
only once — as we have seen — when all the western 
satraps rebelled, did Mausolus fail short in his 
loyalty. The Carian Dynasts — they neverassumed 
the royal title— -thus secured for themselves a 
free hand. With the constitutions of the Caiian 
cities their soveieignty did not inteifeie Thus 
even in their own city, Mylasa, the popular 
Assembly still passes decrees, and these decrees 
aie ratified not by Mausolus but by the “Three 
Tiibes'’ — peihaps a sort of aiistocra tic council. 

In fact Hecatomniis and Mausolus held in relation 
to the Carian states an analogous position to that 
which Pisistratus and his sons held in the Athenian 
state ; they were the actual ruleis but officially they did not exist. 

The differences were that the Caiian dynast held the official position 
of Persian satrap, and was “tyrant” of a number of states which were 
independent of each other. 

These native satraps brought the Greek towns of the coast, 
Plahcarnassiis, lasiis, Cnidus, perhaps Miletus itself, giadually under 
their powei ; and Mausolus annexed the neighbouring land of Lycia. 

Thus at the time of Philip’s accession to tliethione of Macedonia, a 
rich and ambitious monarchy had arisen on the south-eastern shores 
of the Aegean. To develop his power, it was desirable for 
Mausolus to wm the loidship of the islands adjacent to his coasts, 
and it was clearly necessary to form a strong navy. The change of 
the satrap’s residence from inland Mylasa to Halicarnassus on the 
sea IS thus politically significant ; Caria was to become a sea-power. 

Mausolus built himself a strong castle on the little island of 
Zephyrion in front of the city, and constructed two haibours, one for 
ships of war, the other for ships of tiade. 

1 The tiue foim is Maussdllos, but foi literary pm poses Mausolus is con- 
secrated by Mausoleum, 


Exita-con-^ 
sltlulional 
post lion of 
the Can an 
Fig. 177. — Coin of tyrafiis, 
Mausolus (reverse). 

Zoiis labrandeus 
with twy-axe; 
wreath [legend 
MATSEOAAO]. 
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The gicat islands of Rhodes, Cos, and Chios, winch Mausolus 
especially coveted, belonged to the Athenian alliance T>ut icccntly 
there was much discontent at the Athenian supiemacy, and theie 
weie good grounds for this feeling. The icvcrsion to the policy of 
cleuichies in neighbouiing Samos, as well as m distant Potidaea, 
excited appichensions for the futiue ; and the exactions of the 
rapacious and inesponsible mercenaries whom Athens regulaily 
employed, but did not regularly pay, caused many complaints, Theie 
were inoi cover strong oligarchical pai ties in these states which would 
be glad to sever connexion with Athens. The scheme of the Canan 
prince was first to induce these islands to detach themselves fioni 
Athens and then to bring them undei his own sway. He fanned the 
dame of discontent, and the thiee islands jointly ie\ oiled ftom the 
Athenian alliance and weie suppoited by Byzantium. 

Athens immediately sent na\'al forces to Chios under Chabrias 
and Chares, two of the gcneials of the yeai, and the town was 
attacked by land and sc<i But in trying to enter the harbour, 
Chabrias, who led the way, was assailed on all sides and fell fighting. 
Thus the Athenians lost the most gallant of their soldiers — a com- 
mander of whom It was said that he ncvei spared himself and 
always spared his men. The attack on Chios was abandoned, and 
the Chians, much elated, and commanding a fleet of 100 ships, pro- 
ceeded to aggressive waifare against the outscttlcis of Athens, and 
blockaded Samos. With only si.xty ships Chares could do nothing ; 
and as many more were hastily sent under the command of 
Timotheus and Iphicrates. Under three such generals much might 
be expected from such a fleet ; but moie would probably have been 
accomplished under any one of them alone. They relieved Samos 
and made an unsuccessful diveision to the Propontis, hoping to take 
Byzantium. Then they sailed to Chios, and conceited a plan of 
attack in the strait between the island and the mainland. But the 
day proved stoimy, and the two veteran admirals, Iphiciates and 
Timotheus, deemed that it would be lash to fight. Chaies, however, 
against their judgment, attacked the enemy, and being unsupported 
was repulsed with loss. 

The ineffectual operations of two such tried and famous generals 
were a cruel disappointment to the Athenians, who had given them 
an adequate fleet. Chares, furious at the behaviour of his colleagues, 
formally accused lljem of dclihciatc treachery, and was suppoited by 
the orator .^'h'tophqit The charge was that they had received 
bribes frorh tire -Cfliians and the Rhodians. Counter-charges were 
brought against Chaics by Timotheus and Iphicrates, but the 
sympathies of Athens were altogether given to the commander who 
erred on the side of boldness. Iphicrates., howevet, had less 
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political influence and therefore fewer enemies than Timotheus, and 
he knew how to conciliate the people ; he was accordingly acquitted. 
Timotheus, always haughty and unpopular, probably assumed a Coudt'mna- 
posture as haughty and unbending as ever, Aristophon probably 
pressed him hard, and he was fined 1 00 talents. Rich as he was, 
he was unable to pay this enormous sum, and he withdrew to Chalcis death 

where he died soon afterwards. Thus within twelve months the 
Athenians lost the two men, Chabrias and Timotheus, who had built 
up their second empire. They afterwards lecognised that the measure 
w^hich they had dealt out to Timotheus was hard, and they permitted 
his son — Avho had himself been tried and acquitted on the same 
charg-e — to settle the fine by a payment of ten talents. 

Chares now went foith as sole commander to sustain the war Chares w 
against the recreant allies ; but he went unfurnished with money to 
pay his troops. He found the means of supplying this deficiency in 
the disturbed state of Asia Minor The satrap of Hellespontine ^ 

Phrygia, Artabazus, had lebelled, but was not strong enough to hold 
his own against the king^s troops. Chares came to his rescue, gained 
a brilliant victory over the satraps who were arrayed against him, 
and received from the grateful Artabazus money which enabled him 
to pay and maintain the army. The victory and the money pleased 
the Athenians, but Artaxerxes was deeply incensed. The news 
presently reached Athens that the Great King was equipping a vast 
armament in Syria and Cilicia to avenge the audacity of Chares. 

How much truth there was in this report it is impossible to say ; but 

it evoked an outburst of patriotism and supplied the Athenian oratois 

with material for invectives and declamations. Men began to talk in 

earnest of realising the dream of Isocrates, of convoking a pan- 

Hellenic congress and arming Hellas against the barbarian. Demo- Demo- 

sthenes, who was now beginning to lise into public notice, delivered sthenc< 

in these days a speech which was more to the point than many of 

his later more famous orations. He showed that the alarm was Symmorus 

premature ; and that the notion of sending round appeals to the 

cities of Greece was foolish ; ‘^your envoys v/ill do nothing moie than 

rhapsodise in their z'ound of visits.’' The truth was that Athens 

could in no case think of embarking at this juncture in a big war ; 

she had not the means. Isocrates himself raised liis voice foi peace hocratc!, 

in a remarkable pamphlet, distinguished by the nobility of tone and 

the width of view which always mark his writings. It was a scathing 

condemnation of Imperialism. Passing from the momentary state 

of affairs, he looked out into the future and boldly declared that the 

only salvation for Athens lay in giving up her naval empire. ‘Hi is 

that,” he said, “which brought us to this pass ; it is that which caused 

the fall of our democracy.” He showed the calamities which the (404 c** ) 
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empires of Athens and Sparta had diawn upon themselves and 
Giecce Eut it is to be observed that, wlieii a moment had come 
at which his favourite plan of a common attack on Peisia seemed at 
Icnj^th feasible, he was wise enough not to ad\ise it He looks 
to Tin ace, not to Persia, to find lands for endowing those needy 
Greeks who weie roving about for subsistence. 

In the end piudent counsels prevailed; Chares was iccallcd ; 
negotiations weie opened with the revolted allies, and a peace was 
made ^ Athens lecognised the independence of the thice islands, 
Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, and of the city of By/antium It was not 
long bcfoic Lesbos also severed itself fiom the Athenian alliance, 
which thus lost all its important menibeis m the eastern Aegean ; 
and in the west Corcyra fell away about the same time. 

All happened as Mausolus foicsaAV. Fie helped the oligarchies 
to overthiow the popular governments, and then gave them the pro- 
tection of Caiian gaiiisons. But the prince did not live to develop 
his empire. Soon aftei the success of his policy against Athens, he 
died, leaving his power to his wido\y Aitemisia. The opportunity 
was seized by the' democrats of Rhodes to regain their freedom, and 
they appealed to Athens. After what had passed they had little right 
to expect a hearing ; and under the influence of the wise and pacific 
statesmen who now controlled the Assembly, theii appeal w^as refused 
— in spite of the hot and somewhat sentimental pleadings of Demo- 
sthenes, who upheld the extraordinary doctrine that Athens was bound, 
whenever she was called upon, to intervene to support democracy 
against oligarchy. Artemisia soon recovered her gup on Rhodes. 

Cana lemained for another twenty years under dynasts of the 
house of Hecatomnus, until it submitted to Alexander the Great, 
The expansion of the Carian power, which seemed probable under 
the active administration of Mausolus, was never fulfilled. Though 
we know nothing of his personal character, the outward appearance 
of Mausolus is familiar to us, the islandeis of the north, who possess 
in our capital his genuine poitiait, and the headless figure of his 
queen. The colossal statue, made, at latest, soon after his death, le- 
piesents a man of a noble cast of face, of a type picsumably Carian, 
certainly not Greek, and with the hair qnrioiisly brushed back from 
the brow. This statue stood, along with that of Aitemisia, within 
the sepulchral tomb which he probably began and which she 
certainly completed. Such a royal tomb seems to lake us back to 
the days of prehistoric Greece ; it strikes one almost like a glorified 
resurrection of one of the old chamber sepulchres of the Lclcges 

^ The war which this peace brought to an end is generally called, by a mis- 
leading tianslation of 6 wdXefios, the Social War. This Latinism 

might well disappear from histories. 
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which are strewed about the Halicarnassian peninsula. It rose 
alcove the harbour at Halicarnassus, conspicuous from the sea, 
crowned with a chariot on its apex. The building* was adorned with 



Fig. 178 — Statue of Mausolus (British Museum). 


friezes, wrought by four of the most illustrious sculptors of the day, Smlptuics 
of whom Scopas himself was one. The precious fragments of these 
works of art are the legacy which the Carian realm has bequeathed 
to mankind — these and a new word which the tomb of Mausolus tiUnxL- 
added to the vocabulaiies of Europe. soleum." 
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In the meantime, anothci of the blatcb of noithein (neece seemed 
likely to wm the position of supremacy winch Thessaly had bcemed 
on the eve of winning, and which Boeotia had actually held for a few 
years, Phocis now came forward m her turn and enjoyed a biief 
moment of expansion and conquest — a flashlight which vanished 
almost as soon as it appealed. In succession to the national leaders, 
Jason of Pherae and Epaminondas of Thebes, we now meet 
Onomaichus of Elatea. 

Into this caieer of aggiandisement Phocis was thrust by the 
aggiession of her neighbours rather than lured by the lust of con- 
quest. The Phocians had never been zealous adheicnts of the 
Boeotian alliance, which they were forced to join after the battle of 
Leucira, and they cut themselves loose fiom it after the death of 
Epaminondas. But though Thebes could no longer maintain her 
wider supremacy in Greece, an independent Phocis was a source of 
constant danger to her in her narrower supremacy in Boeotia, as the 
western cities of the land could always find in Phocis a stay and 
SLippoit for their own independence. It was thcrefoie deemed 

necessary by the politicians of 
Thebes to strike a blow at their 
western neighbours. One of the 

instruments of which Epami- 
nondas had made use to pio- 
mote his city’s influence in the 
north was the old Amphictionic 
League, which for a hundred 
years had never appealed on 
Fig 179.— Coin of Delphic Ainphictiony the scene of history. At an 
(fomth cental y) Obveise : Demeter, assembly of this body, soon 

With veil ana crown of corn Reveise . ^ , if,. , 

Apollo, sitting on omplialos, leaning Lcuctia, the Thebans 

on lyre [legend : AMchIKTIOMN] accused the Spartans of having 

seized the Cadniea in time of 
peace. The Spaitans were sentenced to pay a fine of 500 talents; 
the fine could not indeed be exacted, but they were doubtless ex- 
cluded from the temple of Delphi. The Thebans resolved to wield 
against Phocis the same engine which they had wielded against 
Sparta. The nature of the pretext is uncertain, but it was not 
difficult to find a misdemeanour which would seem grave enough to 
the Thessalians and Loezians, inveterate enemies of Phocis, to 
justify a sentence of condemnation. A number of rich and prominent 
Phocians weie condemned to pay large fines for sacrilege, and when 
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these ^ums weic not paid within the piesciibed time, the Amphic- 
tions deciecd that the lands of the defaulters should be taken from 
them and consecrated to the Delphian god, and a tablet with the 
niscnbed dccice was set up at Delphi. 

The men nho weic implicated m the alleged sacrileg-c detei- 
rnmed to resist, and they appealed to their fellow-countiymen, in 
whatever form of federal assembly the Phocian cities used to discuss 
their common interests, to protect themselves and their pioperty 
against the threatened danger. The man who took the lead in 
oiganising the resistance was Philomelns, a weathy citizen of Ledon. Philo- 
Pie discerned clearly that mercenaries would be requu'ed to defend 
Phocis against her enemies — Boeotians, Locrians, and Thessalians — 
and made the bold and practical proposal that Delphi should be seized, 
since the treasures of Deli^hi would supply at need the sinevs of war. 

It IS hardly likely that he openly avowed the true reason of the im- 
portance of seizing Delphi ; it was enough to assert the old rights of 
the Phocians over rocky Pytho — rights for which he could appeal to 
the highest authority, the sacred text of Horner^ — and to point out 
that the Delphians were implicated in the unjust decrees of the 
Amphictions. The pioposals of Philomelus were adopted, and he 
was appointed general of the Phocian forces, with full powers. PIis 
first step was to visit Sparta, not only as the enemy of Thebes, but as 
being m the same case as Phocis, lying under an Amphictionic 
sentence which had recently been renewed and confirmed. King 
Archidamus welcomed the proposals of the Phocian plenipotentiary, 
but Sparta stood in a rather awkward position. Hitherto she had 450 
always supported the Delphians in maintaining their independence 
against Phocian claims, as, for instance, when m the days of Pericles 
she restored them to their shrine after the Phocians with Athenian aid 
had dispossessed them. It would consequently have been a flagrant 
inconsistency m Spartan policy to turn against the Delphians now ; 
so that Archidamus did not openly avow his sympathy with the 
Phocian cause, but privately he supported it by placing fifteen talents in 
the hands of Philomelus With this sum and fifteen talents from his Phociatis 
own purse, Philomelus was able to hire some mercenaries, and with 
their help to seize Delphi The Locrians of neighbouring Amphissa, 356 kc 
whom the Delphians had summoned to their aid, arrived too late and 
were repulsed. Philomelus did no hurt to the people of Delphi, 
excepting only the clan of the Thracidae, bitter anti-Phocians, whom 
he put to death. 

The first object of Philomelus was to enlist Hellenic opinion in his 
favour. He had the secret sympathy of Sparta, and he might count 

^ In the Homeiic Catalogue, Pytho is said to be possessed by two Phocian 
chiefs. 
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on the friendship of Athens, vvlio had always been an ally of Fhocis 
and was iww' an enemy of Thebes He sent envoys to Sparta, to 
Athens, to Thebes itself, to explain the idiocian position. 'Fbese 
envoys were instiuctod to s.iy that in sra/iiig Delphi the Phocians 
wcie sini])ly ]csuniin>> then nj^hts over the teinjile, whieh belonj>ed to 
them and had lieen usuipcd by olheis, «ind to ded.uc that they would 
act merely as admiiiistiatois of the Panhellenic Sanctuaiy, and weie 
ready to allow all the treasures to be weighed and numbered, and to 
be icsponsible to Gieecc for their safety. In consequence of these 
embassies Sparta came forward fiom hci reserve and openly allied 
heisclf Avith idiocis, while Athens and some smaller states pio- 
mised then supjioit llic Thebans and their Amphictionic fiicnds 
resolved to make wai. 

In the meantime, Philomelus had fortified the Delphic sanctuary by 
a wall, and had collected an army of 5000 men, with which he copld 
easily hold the position. It was his wash that the macular responses 
from the mystic tripod should continue to be given as usual to those 
who came to consult Apollo, and he was anxious above all to receive 
some voice of approval or encouragement from the god. But the 
Delphian piiestess was stubborn to the Phocian intiudci, and lefused 
to prophesy. He tried to scat her by force upon the tripod, and in 
her alarm she bade him do as he would, lie eagerly seized these 
words as an oracular sanction of his acts It soon became necessary 
to raise more money for paying the mercenaries, and for this 
purpose Philomelas, refraining as long as he could from touching- the 
tieasurcs of the shrine, levied a contribution from the rich Delphians. 
At first he had to deal only with the Lociians, whom he finally de- 
feated in a hot battle ncai the Phaedriad cliffs which lise sheer above 
Delphi. The loss of the Locrians was heavy \ some of them, driven 
to the edge, hurled themselves doAvn the cliffs. 

This victory forced the Thebans to prepare actively to intervene. 
The Amphictionic assembly met at TliermojDylae, and it was decided 
that an Amphictionic army should enfoice the decree of the league 
against the Phocians, and rescue Delphi ftom their power. Philomelus, 
with the forces which he had, might hold his own against the Locrians, 
but not against the host which would now be ariayed against him. 
There weie only two means of saving Phocis. One w^as the active 
support of Athens or Spaila, or both; the other was the organisation 
of a large army of mercenaries. As neither Athens nor Sparta 
showed willingness to give any immediate assistance, nothing re- 
mained but the other altei native. And that alternative, as Philomelus 
must have foreseen from the beginning, would not be possible without 
the control of far larger sums of money than could either be contri- 
buted by the Phocian cities or extorted from the Delphian proprietors. 
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No i^source remained but to make use of the Ireasuies of tlie 
temple. At first Philomelus was scrupulous. He only bor?'0’wcd fiom 
the god enough to meet the demand of the moment ; but, as habitude 
blunted the first feelings of scrupulousness, and as needs grew moie 
piessmg, the Phocians dealt as fieely with the sacied vessels and the 
precious dedications as if they weie their own By offeiing large 
pay Philomelus assembled an aimyof 10,000 men, who caicd little 
whence the money came An indecisive war with the Thebans and Battle of 
Locrians was waged for some time, till at length the Phocians under- A 7 w/, 
went a seveie defeat mear Neon on the north side of Mount Par- ' 

nassLis. The general fought desperately, and, covered with wounds, he pjuj^^ 
was driven to the verge of a precipice where he had to choose between 
capture and self-destruction. He hurled himself from the cliff and 
peiished 

The Thebans imagined that the death of Philomelus meant the Otwmar- 
doom of the Phocian cause, and they retired after the battle. But 
it was not so. In Onomarchus of Eiatea, who had been associated 
with him m the command of the army, he had a successor as able as 
himself The retreat of the enemy gave Onomarchus time to re- 
organise the troops and collect reinforcements 5 and he not only 
coined the gold and silver ornaments of the temple, but beat the 
bronze and non donatives into arms for the soldiers. He then 
entered upon a short career of signal successes. Westward, he forced 
Locnan Amphissa to submit \ to northward he reduced Dons, and 
crossing the passes of Mount Oeta he made himself master of Ther- 
mopylae, and captured the Locrian Thronion near the eastern g-ate, 
of the pass. Eastward, he took possession of Orchomenus and re- 
stored those of the inhabitants who had escaped the sword of the 
Thebans ten years before. 

The Thebans meanwhile were hampered by want of money, and, 
having neither mines like Philip nor a rich temple like Phocis, they 
decided to replenish theii treasury by sending out a body of troops on 
foreign service. We have already seen Sparta and Athens raising 
money by the same means, and the Theban soldiers who now went 
forth under Pammenes hired themselves out to the same Persian 
satrap Artabazus, for whom the Athenian Chares had won a victoiy 
over the army of the king. Pammenes was equally successful, but 
it does not seem that his expedition profited the Boeotian treasury ^ 
for he presently became suspected by "Artabazus^ who threw him into 
prison. 

Among the most important uses to which Onomarchus applied 
the gold of Delphi was the purchase of the alliance of the tyrants of 
Pherae, By this policy Thessaly was divided ; and the Thessalian 
league, beset by the hostility of Pherae, was unable to co-operate 
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witli the Thebans against l^hoLis. Rut the Thessalians, ^ocinc; 
bald pressed, tnined for help lu their noi them ncighboui, IMuh]) of 
Maccdon, and his inteivention stiulh of Mount Olympu-. niaiks a new 
stage in the couise of the SrUicd Wai 

Fhilip had lately depi ived Athens of hei last ally on the Theimaic 
Gulf by the captuie of Methonc, the Athenian expedition of lehef 
coming too late to save it He readily ac( eded to the icqiiest of 
the Thessalians to act as their general ; it was a convenient orra- 
sion to begin the push southwaid, and lay the foundation of Mace- 
donian supicmacy in Giecce, plans which were now coming within 
the range of practical effort. Against the foices wdiich Philip led to 
the suppoit of the Thessalian league, it was hopeless for Lycophi on 
of Pheiae to stand alone ; the tyiant was lost unless he were succouied 
by the arm of those wdio had alieady fuinishcd him with gold Noi 
did the Fhocians leave him unsupported, lire stiength of Onoinarchus 
was now so great that he could spare a force ol 7000 men foi a 
campaign in the north Rut his biothci Phayllus, to whom he en- 
trusted the command, was beaten out of Thessaly by Philip. Then 
Onoinarchus went foilh himself, at the head of the whole Idiocian 
host (about 20,000), to rescue his ally. Far supenoi in numbeis, he 
defeated the Macedonian aimy m two battles with serious loss ; 
Philip was compelled to withdraw^ into Macedonia ; and Onoinarchus 
delivered Thessaly into the hands of Lycophron. 

At this moment, the power of the Phocians was at its height. 
Their supremacy reached fiom the shores of the Corinthian Gulf to 
the slopes of Olympus. They were masters of the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, and they had two impoitant posts m western Boeotia, for, 
in addition to Orchomenus, they won Coionca immediately after the 
Thessalian expedition. If all these things had befallen at some other 
epoch, the Phocian powei might have endured for a time, and the 
name of their able leader might have been more familiar to posteiity. 
But Onomarchus had fallen on evil days. He and his jictty people 
were swept away in the onward course of a greater nation and a 
greater chief. 

Philip of Macedon speedily ictricvcd the humiliation which he had 
suffered at the hands of his Phocian foes. In the following year he 
descended again into Thessaly, and Onomarchus went forth again 
to succour his ally or dependent. In the preceding campaign Philip 
had captured the port of Pagasae, and placed m it a Macedonian guru- 
son. It was important not only for Plietac, but for Athens, that this 
post should not remain in his hands, and Chares was sent with an 
Athenian fleet to assist the Phocians in recovering it. The decisive 
battle was fought at a place unknown, near the Pagasacam Gulf. The 
numbers of the infantry were nearly equal, but Philip’s cavalry and 
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his tlctics weie far supeiior. More than a third of the Phocian army 
was slam or made prisoners, and Onomarchiis was killed. Pherae 
was then captured and Lycophion driven fiom tlie land; and Philip, 
having* thus become master of Thessaly, prepared to march southwaid 
for the purpose of deliveimg the shrme of Apollo from the possession 
of the Phocians, whom hepiofessed to regard as sacrilegious usurpers. 

Phocis was now in great need, and her allies — Spaita, Achaea, 
and Athens — at length determined to give hei active help. The 
Macedonian must not be permitted to pass Thermopylae. The Euimlu^ 
statesman Eubulus, whose influence was now predominant at Athens, n'sutcs 
and was chiefly directed to the maintenance of peace, acted promptly 
on this occasion, and sent a large force under Nausicles to defend the 
pass. Philip at once lecognised that it would be extremely hazardous 
to attempt to force the position, and he retired. He was a prince 
who knew when to wait and when to strike. Thus Phocis was 
rescued for the time ; she was indebted both to Sparta and Achaea 
who had sent her aid, but most of all to Athens. 

In supporting Phocis, the Spartans had objects of their own in view. 

They had not abandoned their hopes of winning back Messenia and 
destroying Megalopolis. It was therefore their policy to sustain 
Phocis, m order that Phocis might keep Thebes so fully occupied that ^ 
they would have a free hand in the Peloponnesus without fear of 
Theban interference. The successes of Onomarchus m his first Mcgalo- 
Thessalian campaign encouraged Spaita to prepare for action, 

Megalopolis, made aware of the danger, applied to Athens foi help 
It was a request which no practical statesman could have entertained, a\c. 
and it had no chance of being granted under the regime of as wise 
a head as Eubulus. Orators like Demosthenes, who constituted Dcmh- 
themselves the opponents of Eubulus, might invoke the old principle ^ 

that it was the policy of Athens to keep Sparta weak. But this 
was an obsolete maxim, for theie was now no serious prospect putan^ 
of Spaita becoming formidably strong. It was no concern of Athens 
to meddle in the Peloponnesus now. Her true policy was to keep 
on fiiendly terms with Spaita, and, in conjunction with her, to support 
the Phocian state against Thebes, Thessaly, and Macedon. This was 
the policy which Eubulus followed 

The war broke out in the Peloponnesus soon after the check of ipar m 
Philip at Theimopylae. While Athens held aloof, Achaea and Elis, , 

Phliiis and Mantinea, supported Sparta, and the Phocians sent 3000 
men to her help But all these forces were outnumbered by the ^ 
Mcssenians, Arcadians, and Argives, to whom the Thebans had sent 
a considerable aid. A series of engagements were fought ; they \vcre 
almost all indecisive , but they rescued Messenia and the Arcadian 
capital, and frustrated the plans of Lacedaemon. 
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The deaJLh of Onomaidms devolved the Icadcisliip of the 
league upon his bi other Pluullus At hist the I’lionans baU'ly 
maintained their j'losts m vestcin Roeotia ; but piesc nt]y---after^ the 
letiiin of the auMluuics whom tliey had sent to the Pelo[)(mnesfes — 
they conquered Epicneinidian Lorrib and Lud siepe to Nriiy\, 
they ultimately captuicd Thus Thayllus maintained the powei ot 
Phocis for about two yeais ; then he was caiucd off by disease, and 
w'as succeeded by his ne])hc\v, Phalaecus, son of Onoman'lius. 
Under Phalaecus the war dragged on for a few moie years, without 
any notable achievement, the Thebans winning’ battles of no impoiT 
ance and nivaging Phocis, the Phocians jctaining then gup on 
western Roeotia 

The use of Phocis to its momentaiy position as one of the lead- 
ing powei s m Giecce depended on two conditions — the possession 
of Delphi and the possibility of hiung merccnaues. It is tliciefoic 
clear that Phocis could not easily have come to the fiont befoie the 
fourth ccntuiy, when mciceiiary serMce had come widely into vogue. 
But these two essential features of the Phocian power, the occupation 
of Delphi and the employment of mercenary troops, gave it a bad 
name Plistorians echo the invectives of the enemies of Phocis, and 
give the impiession that dining the Sacied War the sanctuaiy of 
Apollo was in the hands of sacrilegious and unsciupiilous barbanans. 
Tales weie told how the dedicatory offerings were bestowed upon 
the loose favourites of the generals — how Philomelas gave a golden 
wreath to a dancing girl, or Phayllus a silver beaker to a ihite-playcr. 
It matteis little whether such scandals are true or false ; if tiuc, they 
would only show that the generals were not above petty peculations. 
But the Phocians were not alien dcseciators of the shiine of Apollo. 
They could establish as good a claim to Delphi as many claims 
founded on remote events m the past ; and they certainly desired 
to maintain the Panhellenic dignity and sanctity of the shunc and 
the oracle as high as evei iindci their own administiation. But 
they regaided Delphi not only as a Panhellenic sanctuary, but as a 
national sanctuary of Phocis ; somewhat in the same way as Athens 
employed the treasures of her temples for national purposes of 
defence in the Peloponnesian war, so Phocis felt justified in employ- 
ing the treasures of Apollo for the national interest of idiocis. 
Throughout all, the Phocian statesmen could have maintained that 
they were only borrowing from the god loans which would be gradu- 
ally paid back after the restoration of peace. 

Recently there has come to light, among the oiaginal documents 
inscribed on the stones of Delphi, a striking disproof of the old view 
which conceived the Phocians of Onomarchiis and Phayllus as a 
band of robbers holding their orgies in a holy place. The temple 
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of tfie god which had been built by the Alcmaeonids was destroyed 
by an earthquake nearly twenty years befoie the Phocian usuipation. 
The woik of rebuilding had been begun, perhaps soon after, but had 
advanced slowly, and when Philomelas seized Delphi the completion 
of the temple was still far off. The work was carried out under a 
commission of Temple-builders,” m which all the Amphictionic 
states weie rcpiesented; and this body administered a fund set 
apart for the building. During the Phocian usurpation the council 
of Temple-buildeis still held their meetings ; the 
work still went on ; th*e skilful aitisans m Coiinth 
and elsewhere wrought the stone material and 
transferied it to Delphi, as if nothing had 
befallen ; the payments were made, as usual, 
from the fund ; and the accounts were kept — we 
have some of them still Those Amphictionic 
states which were at war with Phocis, like 
Thebes and Thessaly, were natuially not repre- 
sented at the meetings of the board of the 
Temple-builders, but Delphian members were 
always present ; and after Locris had been 
conquered by Phayllus we find Lociians also 
attending the meetings. ^ Thus the completion 
of the temple of Apollo was not suspended while the Phocians held 
the sanctuary ; and the Dorian and Ionian states continued to take 
their part in the Panhellenic work of supervising the structure, as if 
nothing had happened to alter the centre of the Greek world. 
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Sect. 5. The Advance of Macedonia 

The Macedonian monaixh was now master not only of the Thermaic 
Gulf and the mouth of the Strymon, but of the basin of Pagasae, and 
he was beginning to create a fleet. PIis marauding vessels, let loose 
m the northern Aegean, captured the coriiships of Athens, descended 
on her possessions and dependencies — Lemnos, Imbros, and Euboea 
— and once even insulted the coast of Attica itself The most im- 
portant interests of Athens centied round the Hellespont and Pio- 
pontis ; and it was obviously her policy to form a close combination 
with the Thracian king Cei sobleples, with a view to offering common 
resistance to the advance of the new northern power on the Thiacian 

^ Thus in B.C. 351-50 the membcis present aie a Delphian, a Sicyoniaii, a 
Corinthian, and two Argives ; in B.C. 349-48, a Delphian, an Athenian, two 
Locnans, a Meganan, an Epidaurian, a Lacedaemonian, a Corinthian, two 
Phocians, 
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side* it was an cflbrt in this direction when Aiislocrates pioposed 
a resolution in honour of Charidcmus, the adventurer who had become 
the biothei-indaw and the chief minister of tlie Thracian kinj^^ The 
lesokition was impeached as illegal, and the accuser was supplied 
with a speech by the >oung politician Demosthenes, The legal 
objections weie probably cogent, but the opponents of the pioposal 
might wisely have confined themselves to this aspect of the question. 
They went on to impugn the expediency of the measure ; and the 
speech of Demosthenes against Aristocrates was calculated, so far as 
a single speech could have a political effect, to rdienatc a power which 
it was distinctly the interest of Athens to conciliate 

But it matteied little. No sooner had Philij) returned fiom 
Thessaly than he moved against Tin ace. Supported by a iival 
Thracian prince and by the cities of By/antmm and Pen nth us, he 
advanced to the Propontis, besieged fleiaeon-Tcichos the capital of 
Cersobleptes, and forced that potentate to submit to the ovciloid- 
ship of Macedon. The movements of Philip had been so rapid that 
Athens had no time to come to the rescue of Thrace. When the 
news arrived there was a panic, and an aimament was voted 
to save the Chersonese. But a new message came that I^hilip 
had fallen ill ; then he was reported dead ; and the sending of the 
armament was postponed, Philip’s illness was a fact ; it compelled 
him to desist fiom further operations, and the Chersonesus was saved. 

Eight years had not elapsed since Philip had mounted the throne 
of Macedon ; and he had shifted the balance of power m Greece, and 
altered the whole prospect of the Greek world, for those who had 
eyes to see. He had created an amiy, and a thoroughly adequate 
levenue ; he had made himself lord of almost the whole sea-board 
of the noithern Aegean from the defile of Thermopylae to the 
shores of the Propontis, The only lands which were still excepted 
from his diiect or indirect sway were the Cheisoncsus and the teni- 
tory of the Chalcidian league. Pie was ambitious to secure a recog- 
nised hegemony in Greece ; to hold such a position as had been held 
by Athens, by Sparta, and by Thebes in the days of their greatness ; 
to form, in fact, a confederation of allies, which should hold some 
such dependent relation towards him as the confederates of Delos 
had held towards Athens, Rumours were already floating about that 
his ultimate design was to lead a Panhellcnic expedition against the 
Persian king — the same design which was ascribed to Jason of 
Pherae. Though the Greek states regarded Philip as in a certain 
sense an outsider, both because Macedonia had hitherto lain aloof 
from their politics and because absolute monarchy was lepugnanl 
to their political ideas, it must never be forgotten that Philip desired 
to identify Macedonia with Greece, and to bring his own country up 
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to level of the kindred peoples which had so fai outstripped it in 
civilisation. Thioughout his whole career he regarded Athens with 
respect ; he would have given much foi her friendship, and he showed 
that he deemed it one of his misfoi tunes that she compelled him to 
be her foe. He was himself imbued with Greek cultuie ; and if the 
lobiist Macedonian enjoyed the society of the somewhat rude boon 
companions of his own land with whom he could drink deep, he 
knew how to make himself agreeable to Attic philosophers or men of 
letleis whom he alw^ays delighted to honour He chose an accom- 
plished man of letters,* Aristotle of Stagira, who had been educated 
at Athens, to be the instructor of his son Alexander. This fact alone 
sets Philip m the true light, as a conscious and deliberate piomoter of 
Gi'eek civilisation. 

Gteece saw with alarm the increase of the Macedonian power, 
though men were yet far from apprehending what it really meant. 

No state had been directly hit except Athens — though the day of poutwn of 
Chalcidice was at hand ; and it was now too late for Athens to retrieve Athens, 
her lost position, either alone or with any combination she could 
form, against a state which possessed an ample revenue and a well- 
dulled national army, under the sovereign command of the greatest 
geneial and diplomatist of the day. The only event which could 
now have availed to stay the course of Macedon would have been 
the death of Philip, But the Athenians did not apprehend this ; 
they still dreamed of recoveimg Amphipohs. Their best policy 
would have been peace and alliance with Macedonia. Theie can 
be little question that Philip would have gladly secured them the 
Chersonese and their cornships ; for the possession of the Chersonese 
had not the same vital importance for him as Amphipolis, or as the 
towns around the Thermaic Gulf. 

In these years, Athens was under the guidance of a cautious Eulmlns, 
statesman, Eubulus, who was a marvellously able minister of finance. Aiarge 
He was appointed chancellor of the Theoric Fund for four years, 
and this office, while it was specially concerned with the adniimstra- 
tion of the surplus of revenue which was devoted to theoric purposes, ^on,€,,and 
involved a general control over the finances of the state. He pursued Probably, 
a peace policy ; yet it was he who struck the one effective blow that 35^-34^ 
Athens ever stuick at Philip, when she hindered him fiom passing 
Thermopylae. But Eubulus wisely refused to allow Athens to be 
misled into embarking in unnecessary wais m the Peloponnesus or 
Asia Minor; and frankly accepted the peace which had concluded 
the war of Athens with her allies. The mass of the Athenians were 
well contented to follow the counsel of a dexterous financier, w'ho, 
while he met fully all the expenses of administration, distributed 
large dividends of festival-money. The news of Philip’s campaign 
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in Thrace may have temporarily weakened his influence ; it was fdt 
that there had been slackness in watching Athenian interests in the 
Hcllcspontmc icgions; and his opponents had a fair oppoitunity to 
inveigh against an inactive policy. 

The most piominent among these opponents was Demosthenes, 
who had recently made a reputation as a speaker in the Assembly, 



Fig. 1 8 1. — Portrait head of Demosthenes. 


The father of Demosthenes was an Athenian manufacturer, who died 
when his son was still a child ; his mother had Scythian blood in 
her veins. His guardians dealt fraudulently with the considerable 
foitune which his father had left him ; and when he came of age he 
resolved to recover it For this purpose he sat at the feet of the 
oiator Isacus, and was trained in law and rhetoric. Though he 
received^WTasmall portion of his patrimony, the oratory of Demo- 
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sthcn^s owed to this tiamin^*- with a practical puipose many qualities 
which It would never have acquued undei the academic mstiuction 
of Isocrates He used himself to tell how he stiuggled to oveicomc 
his natiual defects of speech and manner, how he practised gesticula- 
tion before a miiror and declaimed verses with pebbles m his mouth. 

In the end he became as brilliant an orator as the Pnyx bad ever 
cheeied; peihaps his only fault was a too theatrical manner. His 
earlier political speeches are not monuments of wisdom. He came 
foiward as an opponent of the policy of Eubulus, and so we have 
already met him suppohmg the appeals of Hhodes and Megalopolis. 

The advance of Philip to the Piopontis gave him a more promising Hi\ fint 
occasion to urge the Athenians to act, since their own inteiests Philippic 
were directly involved. And the effoit of Demosthenes was moie 
than adequate. The harangue, which is known as the First Philippic, 
one of his most brilliant and effective speeches, calls upon the 
Athenians to biace themselves vigorously to oppose Philip “our 
enemy ” He draws a lively picture of the indifference of his country- 
men and contrasts it with the energy of Philip “ who is not the man 
to rest content with that he has subdued, but is always adding to 
his conquests, and casts his snare around us while w^e sit at home post- 
poning.'’ Again • “ Is Philip dead ? Na)^, but he is ill. What does it 
matter to you? For, if this Philip die, you will soon raise up a 
second Philip by your apathy.” Demosthenes proposed a scheme for 
increasing the military forces of the city ; and the most essential 
part of the scheme was that a force should be sent to Thrace of 
which a quarter should consist of citizens, and the officeis should be 
citizens. At present the numeious officers whom they elected were 
kept for sei vices at home : “You choose your captains, not to fight 
but to be displayed like dolls in the market-place.” 

Demosthenes was applauded, but nothing was done. His ideal 
was the Athens of Pei ides ; but he lived in the Athens of Eubulus. 

In the fourth century the Athenians were quite capable of holding 
their owm among their old friends and enemies, the Spartans and 
Thebans and the islanders of the Aegean ; with paid soldiers and 
generals like Iphicrates and Chares they could maintain their 
position as a first-rate powder. But against a laige, vigorous land- 
power with a formidable army their chances were hopeless ; for, 
since the fall of their empire, the whole spiiit of the people had 
tended to peace and not to war ; they were no longer animated 
by the idea of empire ; and the memories of the past, wffiich Demo- 
sthenes might invoke, weie powerless to stir them to action. The 
orations of Demosthenes, however carefully studied, how^ever im- 
bued with passion, could not change the character of his country- 
men ; their spirit did not respond.^ to his, and, not being under the 
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impel lous dominion of an idea, they saw no reason for <^ieal Imdci- 
takings. Nor was the condition of Athens as ill as tlie opponent 
of Euhiilus painted it. Undei the admmistiation of Eul)ulus the 
Jlect was increased, the building of a new aisenal was begun, new 
ship-sheds Avere made, and the miiitaiy establishment of Athens w^as 
in various ways improved. She w^as still the gicat sca-pow^ci of 
the Aegean, and strong enough to protect hei commercial inter ests 

The next stage m the development of iMacedonia was the 
mcorpoiation of Chalcidice, and as soon as Iduhp reco\eied fiom 
his illness he tinned his attention to this quaiTer If the Olynthrins 
had treated Philip honouiably, they w'Oiild piobably ha\e been left a 
self-governing community, w'lth their tenitory intait, dependent on 
Macedonia. Hut they treated both Athens and idnlpi badly. They 
first made a close alliance wath Philip to 10b Athens , and 
then, wdien they had leceived fioni Philip Anthemus and Potidaea, 
they turned round and made peace with Athens, a powei with 
which Philip was at war, and recognised the right of Athens to 
Amphipohs. At the time Philip was otheuvise engaged; but thice 
years later he sent a requisition to Olynthus, demanding the sunender 
of his half-biolher, a pretender to the Macedonian thione, to wdiom 
they had given shelter The demand was refused and Philip marched 
against Chalcidice. One after another the cities of the Olynthian 
confedeiacy opened their gates to him ; or if they refused, like 
Stagira, they weie captuted. 

In her jeopardy Olynthus sought an alliance with Athens, and on 
this occasion both the leaders of the Athenian Assembly and the 
advocates of a war policy found themselves in harmony. It w'as 
during the debates on the question of alliance that Demosthenes 
pronounced his Olynthiac orations, which W'cre animalcd by the same 
spiiit as his Philippic, and were in fact Philippics. At this juncture 
the Athenians seem to have been awakened to the necessity of action 
sufficiently to embolden Demosthenes to throw out the unpopular 
suggestion that the Theoric Fund should be dcvmtcd to military 
puiposes , and he repeats his old plea for citizen -soldieis. An 
alliance was concluded and mercenaries wcic dispatched to the 
Chalcidian peninsula under Chares and Chandcnuis (w’ho had left 
the seivice of Cersobleptes). Moie troops wmuld certainly have 
followed, and Philip might have been placed in some embarrassment, 
especially as Cersobleptes had rebelled. But he divert ed the concern 
of Athens m another direction, and so divided her forces. He had 
long been engaged in intrigues m Eul^oea, and now Eretria revolted 
and drove out Plutarch, the tyrant wffio held the city foi Athens. 
Neighbouring Chalcis, and Oreos in the north, followed the example ? 
Euboea was m a state of revolt. It is just possible that, if Athens 
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had left Euboea alone, and concentrated all hci inditaiy pouci in 
Chalcidice, she inighl have saved Olynthus foi the lime. The 
division of hei foices was ceitainly fatal ; and Demosthenes dcseivcs 
great ciedit for opposing any inteifcience in Euboea. But the 
Athenians would have been strong-minded indeed if they had done 
nothing to icgain the neighbouring island, while they dispatched all 
then tioops to succour an ally. The expedition to Euboea, which Expedition 
w’as now enliustcd to the general Thocion, might bcttei never have to Euboea, 
been sent ; but befoieband thcie seemed no leason why it should not 
succeed. Phocion’s only exploit was to extricate himself from a ^ ^ ^ 

clang eious position at Tamynae, by winning a battle, but he leturned 
to Athens without having recovered any of the rebellious cities. The 
enemy had taken a number of prisoners, foi whose lansom Athens 
had to pay fifty talents; and it was decided that theie was nothing Eubofa 
for It but to acknowledge the independence of Euboea, with the ^beilaied 
exception of Carystiis, which I'eniamed loyal mdepndeni. 

Meanwhile Philip was pressing Olynthus hard, and urgent appeals 
were sent to Athens. This tune Demosthenes had his way, and 
2000 citizen-soldiers sailed for the north. But it was too late. Fall of 
Olynthus was captured before they reached it ; and Philip showed Olynthus, 
no meicy to the city which had played him false. The place was 34 ^ 
destioyed and the inhabitants scatteied m various paits of Macedonia, 
some set to woik as slaves in the royal domains. The othei cities 
of the confederacy were piactically incorporated in Macedonia; but 
they still continued to exist as cities and manage their local affairs. 

There was no question of their extermination 

Demosthenes had opposed the expedition to Euboea, and theicby 
hangs a stoijc lie had a bitter foe m a rich man, named Meidias, 
wiio w^as a supporter of Eubulus, Their peisonal hostility was Demosthenes 
reawakened in the debates over the Euboean question, and Meidias msutted 
seized the occasion of the great Dionysiac feast to put a public affiont 
on his enemy. Demosthenes had undertaken the duty of supplying 
a chorus for his tube, and on the day of the peiformance, when be 
appeared m the sacred lobe of a choregus, Meidias struck him m the 
face. The outiage involved contempt of a religious festival, and 
Demosthenes instituted pioceedings against his insulter. The speech 
which he composed for the occasion contains fine scathing invective. 

The description of Meidias vulgarly displaying his wealth may be 
quoted to illustrate contemporary manners. Where,” Demostlienes 
asks, ‘^are his splendid outlays^ For myself, I cannot see unless it 
be in this—that lie has built a mansion at Eleusis large enough to 
darken all the neighbourhood — that he keeps a pair of white hoises 
from Sicyon, with which he conducts his wife to the mysteries or any- 
where else he fancies — that he sweeps through the market-place with 
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three or four lackeys all to himself, and talks about his bowls and 
dnnking'-horns and saureis, loud enough to be hcaid by the jiasseis- 
])yd^ 1 but Oeinosthenes consented to conipjomise the inattei for a 
small sum bofoie it was bi ought to an issue, and there can be little 
question that his consent was given fiom ])ohtical motn'cs. On the 
captuie of Olynthus the diffcient paities diew' togethei and agreed to 
co-opeiatc ; and this new political combination icndeicd it ncccssaiy 
for Demosthenes, however leluctant, to patch up the feud with Mcidias. 

vSect. 6. The Peace of Philoceates 

FIci lecent mihtaiy effoits had exhausted the levenue of Atliens ; 
theic w'as not enough money in the tieasuiy to pay the judges then 
daily wage. Peace w'as cleaily a necessity, and this must have been 
fully recognised by Eubultis. But there was gieat indignation at the 
fall of Olynthiis, and the feeling that a disaster had been sustained 
wus augmented by the fact that theie were a considerable niimlici 
of Athenians among the captives. Accordingly the pressiuc of populai 
opinion, which was foi the moment strongly aroused against Philip, 
induced Eubulus to countenance the dispatch of envoys to the cities 
of the Peloponnesus, for the purpose of oiganising a national lesistance 
in Hellas against the man wdio had destroyed Olynthus. It is probable 
that this measure was advocated by Demosthenes, m later yeais, a 
national resistance to Philip was Ins favoiniie idea. It w'as e'ln cffoiL 
foredoomed to failuie, as Ejiliulus knew perfectly well ; yet it seived 
his purpose, for it protected him against suspicions of being secretly 
friendly to Philip. On this occasion the oiator Aeschines^ famous as 
the antagonist of Demosthenes, hist came prominently forwaid. He 
had begun life as an usher m a school kept by his father, he had then 
Acuhines been a tragic actor, and finally a public cleik PIcAvas now sent to 
at Megalo- j-ouse the Gieeks of the Peloponnesus against Macedonia, and he 
347 strong language m disparagement of Pliihp, especially at 

Megalopolis, that no one could accuse him of “ phihppizing.” The 
mere fact that envoys weie sent to Megalopolis — wfiiose application 
for help had so lecently been rejected by Athens — is enough to cast 
suspicion on the whole round of embassies as a faixc, got up to satisfy 
public opinion at home Demosthenes, like other politicians, saw 
the necessity of peace and worked towards it. 

^ Philip desiied two things, to conclude peace with Athens and to 
Philip's become a member of the Amphictionic Council. Towards this 
i^tiervenfwn end a path was prepared by the Thebans, who along with 
the Thessalians addressed an appeal to Philip that he would under- 


^ Translation by Professor Butcher. 
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l.ikc \lie championship of the Amphictionic League and crush the 
Phocians In I’hocis itself thcie had recently been domestic strife , 
rhalaccus had been deposed fiom the gcneialship, but he had a 
party of his own and he held Theiniopykie with the stiong places in 
Its neighbourhood. When it was noised abroad that Philip was about 
to match southwatd in answer to the Theban piayei, the Phocians 
invited Athens and .Spaita to help them once again to hold the gates 
of Greece. Both Athens and Spaita again icsponded to the call ; The 
but the call had come from the political opponents of PhalaccuSj 
and he lefused to admit either Spartan or Athenian into the pass 
Phalaccus seems to have previously assisted the enemies of Athens in 
Euboea ; and statesmen at Athens might now feel some uneasiness, 
whelhci he would not tuin tiaitor and suriender the pass to Philip. 

It was another reason foi acquiescing in the necessity of making 
peace. 

The fust oveiturcs came from Athens Ten Athenian envoys, First 
and one representative of the Synediion of Athenian allies, weie sent 
to Pella to negotiate teims of peace with the Macedonian king. 

Among the envoys were Philocrates, who had proposed the embassy, ^47 /,> c 
Aeschines, and Demosthenes. The terms to which Philip agieed 
weie that Athens and Macedon should each retain the territories of 
which they were actually in possession at the time the peace was 
concluded ; the peace would be concluded when both sides had 
swoin to It Both the allies of Macedonia and those of Athens were 
to be included, with two exceptions : Philip refused to treat with 
Halus m Thessaly — a place which he had recently attacked — or {Baton- 
with the Phocians, whom he was determined to ciiish. 

By these terms, which were peifectly explicit, Athens would 
surrender her old claim to Amphipolis, and on the other hand Philip 
would lecognise Athens as mistiess of the Chersonese. The two 
exceptions which Philip made were inevitable. Plains indeed was a 
liifle wdiich no one heeded ; but it was an essential pait of the 
Macedonian policy to pioceed against Phods. To the envoys, w'hom 
the king chaimed by his courteous hospitality at Pella, he privately 
intimated that he was far from being ill-disposed to the Phocians ; 
and pel haps a few of them hoped that theie was something in the 
assurance But in truth the Athenian statesmen troubled themselves 
little about Phocis ; some of them, like the Theban proxenos Demo- 
sthenes, were more disposed to lean towards Thebes, It would be 
necessary to keep up the appeal ance of piotecting an ally, — though 
relations with that ally had recently growm somewhat strained ; but 
neither Eubulus nor Demosthenes would for a moment have dreamed 
of forgoing the peace for the sake of supporting Phocis against her 
enemies. 
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Theie wcic a few Hiicitian foils, l)elon,L;iny to CciboblejHcs, Uliicli 
Pliilip was aiiMOUs to c.iptuie l^cfoic the peat c made ; and, wlu n 
the envoys l(Tt Pella, he set out foi Hiiacc, having piven tliein an 
undeitakinp Lo lespect the Cheiboiicsc d1io envoys reUiined lioiue 
beann^ with them a friendly Icttci fiom Philip to the Athenian ])eople, 
and they weic followed in a few days by thieeAbicedonian delei»ales, 
appointed to leceive the oaths from the Athennins <ind then allies 
Flow impoitant this negotiation was for Philip is pioved by the fact 
that two of these deputies weic the two gieatest of his sulijects, 
Paimemo and Antipatei. On the motion of 'Philociates, the Peace 
was accepted by Athens on the teims whicli Philip offeied, though 
there weie dissentient voices against the exclusion of Phoc is and Ilaliis , 
but the muriiuus of the opposition wcie silenced by the pFun speaking 
of Eubulus, who showed tliat if the teims were 1 ejected the wai must 
be continued. And some of the ambassadois disseminated the 
unofficial uttciances of Philip, that he would not itim the Phocians 
and that he would help Athens to win back Euboea and Oropus The 
upshot was that Phocis was not mentioned m the treaty ; she was 
tacitly, not expressly, excluded.^ 

The Peace was now concluded on one side, and it icmaincd foi 
the envoys of Athens to administer the oath to Philip and his allies. 
It was to the mteiest of Athens that this act should be accomplished 
as speedily as possible, for Philip was entitled to make new conctuests 
until he swore to the Peace, and he was actually engaged m making 
new contiLiests m Thrace The same ambassadois who had visited 
Macedonia to arrange the teims of a ticaty now set forth a second 
time to administer the oaths. 

Meanwhile Philip had taken the Thiacian fortiesses which he 
had gone to take, and had reduced Cersobleptes to be a vassal of 
Macedonia. When he retui ned to Pella, he found not only the 
embassy fiom Athens, but envoys from many other Greek states also, 
awaiting his ai rival with various hopes and fears. lie was beginning 
to be lecognised as the aibiter of noithern Hellas, 

So fai as the foimal conclusion of the Peace w’cnt, thcie w^as no 
difficulty. But the Athenian ambassadois had received general 
powers to negotiate further with Philip, with a view to some common 
decision on the settlement of the Phociaii cpiestion and northein 
Greece. The treaty was a treaty of peace and alliance,” and, if 
Philip could have had his way, the alliance would have become a 
bond of close friendship and co-opeiation. And it was in this direr'** 
tion that Eubulus and his parly were inclined cautiously to move. 

The expiebs exclusion was not necessaty, since Phocis tliU not In^long to the 
Athenian symmachy 01 confedeiacy in the strict sense, and had no voice m the 
Syiieduon of the Athenian allies. 
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Athens might have now taken hei position as joint aibitiator vith 
Philip in the settlement of the Aiiiphictionic states. Both Philip and 
Athens had a common interest m 1 educing the powei of Thebes ; 
and, if it was the interest of Athens that Idmcis should not be 
Litleily destioyed, Philip had no s|)ecial enmity against Phocis, whose 
stiength was now exhausted; the Phocian saciilegc^'' was a con- 
venient pietcxt to interfcie and step into the place of Phocis m the 
Delphian Amphictiony. A common piogramme was discussed, and 
might easily have been conceited between Philip and the ambas- 
sadois. To treat the Phocians with clemency and to foice Thebes to 
acknowledge the independence of the Boeotian cities would have been 
the basis of common action; the restoiation of Plataea was mentioned, 
and while Philip promised to secure the restitution to Athens of 
Euboea and Oropus, Athens would have suppoited the admission of 
Macedonia into the Amphictionic Council Aeschines was The chief 
mouthpiece of the counsels of Eubulus. But the pioject of an active , 
alliance was opposed stienuously by Demosthenes, and as Demo- 
sthenes had gicat and daily inci easing mfliience with the Athenian 
Assembly, it wmuld have been unsafe foi Philip to conclude any 
definite agreement with the majority of the embassy. The policy of 
Demosthenes was to abandon the Phocians to their fate and to diaw 
closer to Thebes ; so that, when his city had lecovered from her 
financial exhaustion, Thebes and Athens together might foim a joint 
resistance to the aggrandisement of Macedonia. In consequence 
of this irieconcilable division, which broke out in most unseemly 
quarrels among the aml^assadors, nothing more was done than the 
administration of the oath. The envoys accompanied the king- into 
Thessaly, and at 1-^herae the oath was admimsteied to the Thes- 
salians, his allies. A peace was then arranged wuth Halonnesus, Jiinbas^y 
and the envoys returned to Athens, leaving Philip to pioceed on returns /v 
his own way. jlnT''' 

It now lemamed to be seen whether Eubulus would cany the 
Assembly with him in favour of a rational policy of co-operation wmh 
Macedon, or would be defeated by the biilUant oiatory of his younger 
rival. Philip’s course of action would depend on the decision of the 
Assembly. 

It was a calamity for Athens that at this critical moment theie 
^vas no strong man at the helm of the state. The Assembly w^as 
swayed between the opposite counsels of Demosthenes, wdiose oratory 
was irresistible, and of Eubulus, whose influence had been para- 
mount for the past eight years. When the ambassadors returned, 
Demosthenes lost no time m denouncing his colleag-ties, as having 
treacherously intrigued with Philip against the interests of the city. 

His denunciation was successful for a moment, and the usual vote of 
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thanks to the embassy was withheld But the sun ess was oiih foi 
a moment ; Aeschines and his colleai^ues defended then ])oliLy 
tnum[)hantly befoic die Assembly , and it was clear that the pio- 
gtamme \ihich they had discussed with Philip would have been 
satisfactory to the people The Assembly dcciecd that the ticaty of 
peace and alliance should be extended to the posteiity of Philip 
It fuithei dccieed that Athens should foimally call upon the Phocuins 
to sunender Delphi to the AmphictionSj and should thi eaten them 
with armed inteivention if they declined Demosthenes appeals to 
have made no opposition to this measure against the Phocians ; and 
It seemed that the policy of co-opeiation with Philip was about to be 
realised, 

Philip in the meantime advanced southwaid. The pass of Thei- 
mopylae was held by Phalaecus, who had been reinfoiced by some 
Lacedaemonian troops ; but Phalaecus had opened secret negotia- 
tions with Pella some months before ; and the hostile vote of the 
Athenians decided him to capitulate on condition of dcpaiting un- 
hindered where he would. 

Befoie he reached Thermopylae, Philip had addressed two 
fuendly letters to Athens, inviting her to send an aimy to arrange the 
affairs of Phocis and Boeotia, Indisposed as the Athenian citi/ens 
w^ere to leave Athens on military service, they lent ready cais to tlie 
absuid terrors which Demosthenes conjuied up, suggesting that 
Philip would detain their army as hostages. Accordingly they con- 
tented themselves with sending an embassy (on which Demosthenes 
declined to serve) to convey to Philip an announcement of the 
decree which they had passed against the Phocians. Thus swayed 
between Eubulus and Demosthenes, the Athenians had done too 
much or too little. They had abandoned the Phocians, and at the 
same time they resigned the voice which they should, and could, have 
had in the political settlement of northern Greece. 

As It was clear that Philip could not trust Athens, owing to the 
attitude of Demosthenes, he was constrained to act m conjunction 
with her enemy, Thebes. The cities of western Boeotia, which had 
been held by the Phocians, wcie restored to the Boeotian con- 
federacy. The doom of the Phocians was decided by the Amphic- 
tionic Council which was now convoked. If some of the members 
had had their way, all the men of military age would have been cast 
down a precipice ; but Philip would not have permitted this, and the 
sentence was as mild as could have been expected. The Phocians 
were deprived of their place in the Amphictionic body , and all 
their cities (with the exception of Abae) were broken up into villages, 
so that they might not again be a danger to Delphi. They were 
obliged to undertake to pay back, by instalments of si.xty talents a 
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ytaij* the \iiluc of tlie Ircasuies which they had taken from the 
sanctuaiy The Lacedaemonians wcie also punished for the sujiport 
vIiilIi they had j^nen to Jdiocis, by being disqualified torcuiin eithci 
of the meinbeis who lepiesented the Doiian vote. The place wTich 
Phocis vacated in the Council was transferied to Macedonia, in 
lecognition of Philip’s services m expelling the desccratois of the 
temple. 

The Athenian declaration against Phocis exempted Athens from the 
penalty which was indicted on Spaita at this Amphictionic meeting. 

P)Ut this was small ctimfoit, and w'hen the Athenians realised that 
they had gamed nothing and that Thebes had gamed ail she 
w^anted, they felt with indignation that the statesmanship of their city 
had been unskilful. The futility of their policy had been mainly clue 
to Demosthenes, who had done all m his pow^er to thwait Eubuhis ; 
and he now seized the occasion to discredit that statesman and his 
party. He encouraged his fellow-countrymen in the umeasonable fcai 
that Philip w'ould invade Attica, and the panic w’as so gieat that they 
bi ought their families and movable piopeity fi om the countiy into 
the city The fear was soon dispelled by a letter from Philip him- 
self ; but Demosthenes had succeeded in creating a profound dis- 
tiust of Philip, and there was soon an opportunity of expressing this 
feeling. 

An occasion offered itself to Philip almost immediately to display 
publicly to the assembled Greek woild the position of leadership 
which he had thus won. It so happened that the celebration of the Pythian 
Pythian games fell in the year of the Peace. It will be remembered 
how the despot of Pheiae, when he had made himself ruler of * 

Thessaly, was about to come down to Delphi and assume the pie- 
sidency of the Pythian feast, when he w^as cut dowm by assassins. 

The ambitions and plans of Pherae had passed to Pella, and 
Greece, w'hich had dreaded the claims of the Thessalian tyrant, had 
now to bend the knee before the Macedonian king. Athens sulked ; 
she sent no deputy to the Amphictionic meeting which elected Philip 
president for the festival, no delegates to the festival itself. This 
marked omission was a protest against the admission of Macedonia 
to the Amphictionic League, and Philip understood it as such. But 
he did not wish to quarrel with Athens ; he hoped ultimately to gam 
hei good-will; and instead of maiching into Attica, whither his 
Thessalian and Theban friends would have only too gladly follow’ed 


him, he contented himself with sending an embassy to notify to the 
Athenian people the vote which made him a membei of the Amphic- 
tiony and to invite them to concur. The invitation was m fact an 
ultimatum Eubulus and his party had lost their influence m the out- ^ 

burst of anti-Macedonian feeling which Demosthenes had succeeded in Atuens. 
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htiirin^ up. 1)111 the cuiienL had ^one loo fai, and DenioblhciK'b had 
some difficull) in .dlayinj^ die hpiiits which he had f onjuicd up d'he 
Abbeinhl> was leady, on the blij^htcbt enroui ai^cincnl, to uduse itb 
concniicncc to the Ainphictionic dcciee, and I )einoslhcnes was toned 
to save the city fioin the icsulls of his own agilalioii hy ^howan^ 
that It w^ould be foolish and absuid ‘‘to go to wai now^ for the 
shadow' at Delphi.” Uaicly had Athens been pl.iced in sik h an 
undignified posture—a plight for wdiich she had to thank tlic liulhant 
oiatoi wdiom a malignant fate had sent to guide hci on a futile path 
Fiom this time foiwaul Demosthenes was the most influential of hei 
counscllois. 

Ncithei DemosthencSj the eloquent speakci, nor Faibulus, the able 
financier, saw fai into the future. The only man of the day perhaps 
wdio giasped the situation in its ecumenical aspect, who desened, as 
It w'erc fiom wathout, the place of Macedonia in Greece and the 
place of Greece m the w'Oild, was the nonagenarian Isocrates. He 
had ncvei ventured to raise his voice in the dm of party politics ; he 
had kept his gaimcnts unspotted from the defilement of public life ; 
and w'hcn he condescended to give political advice to Greece, it wms 
easy for the second-rate statesman as well as the paity hack to 
laugh at a ineie man of study stepping into a field wheie he had no 
practical experience. But Isociates disceincd the diift of events, 
w'hcre the oiatois who madly declaimed in the I’nyx wete at fault ; 
and the view which he took of the situation after the conclusion of 
the Peace of Philocrates simply anticipated the deciees of histoiy. 
He explained his view m an open letter to king Philip He had, 
long since, seen the endless futility of pcipetuating that international 
system of Greece which existed wflthin the memory of men : a num- 
ber of small soveieign states, which ought by virtue of all they had in 
common to form a single nation, divided and constantly at feud. 
The time had come, he thought, to unite Gieece, now that theic had 
arisen a man who had the biains, the power, and the gold to become 
the central pivot of the union. Sovereign and independent the city 
states wmiild of couise remain ; but they might be diawn together 
into one fold by a common hope and allegiance to a common leadci. 
And under such a leader as Philip there w'as a gieat pi ogi amine for 
Gieece; and not a mere programme of ambition, undei taken for the 
sake of something to do, but an entei prise which w'as urgently 
needed to meet a pressing* social danger. We have already seen how 
Greece was flooded foi ni.my years past with asupcifluous population 
who went about as armed roveis, attached to no city, hiring thc*in- 
selves out to any state that needed fighting men, a constant menace 
to society. A new^ country to colonise was the only remedy fiir 
this overflow of Greece, as Isocrates recognised. And the new 
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country niList l>e won fi om the baibanan The time iiad come for 
Hellas to take tlie offensive against Peisia, and the tusk appointed for 
Philip w'as to lead forth the hosts of Hellas on this splendid enteipuse 
If he did not destioy the whole enpiiie of the Orcat King, he might 
at least annex Asia Minor ‘Hrom Cilicia to Sinope” to the Plellenic 
W'Oild and appropiiate it to the needs of the Plellenic folk. 

Ten years latei the fulfilment of this task which Isociates laid 
upon Philip was begun, not indeed by Philip himself, but by his 
successor. We shall see m due time how^ the fulfilment surpassed 
tlie utmost hopes of the Athenian speculator. But it is fair to note 
how justly Isociates had discerned the signs of the times and the 
tendency of histoiy. He saw that the mveteiate cjuarrel betw^een 
luiiope and Asia, which had existed since the “Trojan w^ar,” was the 
gieat abiding fact ; he foresaw that il must soon come to an issue ; 
and tliiOLighout the later part of his long life he was always watch- 
ing for the inevitable day. The expedition of Cyrus and the cam- 
paign of Agesilaus were foicshaclowmgs of that clay ; and it had 
seemed for a moment that Jason of Pherae was chosen to be the 
successor of Agamemnon and Cimon Now the day had come at 
last ; the choice of destiny had fallen upon the man of Macedonia. 
And Isocrates knew that this expansion of Gieece would meet 
Greece’s chief practical need. It is instructive to contrast his sane 
and practical view of the situation of Greece with the chimerical 
conservatism of some of his contemporaries. This conseivatism, 
to which the orator Demosthenes gave a most noble expres- 
sion, w'as founded on the delusion that the Athens of his day 
could be convened by his own eloquence and influence into the foim 
and feature of the Peiiclean city. That w^as a delusion wduch took 
no account of the change which events had wrougdit in the Athenian 
character ; it was a noble delusion which could have misled no great 
statesman 01 hard-headed thinker. It did not mislead Isociates ; he 
appreciated the tiend of histoiy, and saw the expansion of Gieece, to 
w’hich the warld was moving. 


Sect. 7. Interval of Peace and Preparations for War 
(346-1 15 c.) 

Having gained for Macedonia the coveted place in the lehgious 
league of Greece, Philip spent the next year or two m impioviiig his 
small navy, in settling the administiation of Thessaly, and in acquir- 
ing influence in the Peloponnesus. It may faiily be said that 
Thessaly was now^ joined to Macedonia by a personal union. The Philip 
Thessalian cities elected the Macedonian king as their arckon — the . 

old name of tagus with its Pheraean associations was fa voided, ^ — and 
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he set four i^ovcinois ovei the foui ^leal divisions of llic coVinUy 
Souili of the Coiinthian Isthnuis, Jdiihp adnjilrd llie ohl of 

Thebes, offci mg friendship to those stat(‘s which needed a fi lend 1 u 
sUind by them against Spaita. His negotiations gained him the 
adhesion of Messenia and Megalopolis, Elis and Aigos. In Megalo- 
polis they set up a bionze statue of Philip, while Aigos had a spei lal 
tie with Maccdon, since she claimed to be the original home of the 
Macedonian kings 

Nor did Philip yet despair of achieving his chief aim, the concilia- 
tion of Athens. No one knew how to biibe better than lie, tind we 
may be suie that he gave gold without stmt to his Athenian sup- 
poiters The Athenians naturally pi efei red peace to w^ar ; and the 
political paity w^hich wars favoutable to fnendly iclations wnth Philip 
was still stiong and might at any moment regain its power. The 
influence of the veteian Eubulus, who seems to h<i\c withdiawn 
somewfliat from public affaiis, w'as on that side ; there w'cie Aeschines 
and Philocrates who had been active m the negotiation of tlie Peaie ; 
and there w^as the mconuptible soldier Phocion, who was a lemaik- 
able figure at Athens, although he had no pretensions to eminence 
either as a soldier or as a statesman. He was marked among his 
contemporaries as an honest man, superior to all temptations of 
money; and, as the Athenians always piizcd this superhuman integ- 
rity which few of them attempted to practise, they elected him foity- 
five times as strategos, though 111 military capacity he was no more 
than a lespectable sergeant. But his stiong common sense, wfliich 
w^as impervious to oratory, and his exceptional probity made him an 
useful member of his party. 

There was one man in Athens who was firmly lesolved that the 
peace should be no abiding peace, but a mere interval prcparatoiy to 
war. Demosthenes, supported by Hypeieides, Lycurgus, and others, 
spent the time in inflaming the wiath of his countiymen against 
Philip and in seeking to ruin his political antagonists. These yeais 
are therefore marked by a great stiuggle between the paities of w^ar 
and peace ; the influence of Demosthenes being most often in the 
ascendency and ultimately emetgmg victoiious. 

After Philip’s installation in the Amphictiomc Council, Demosthenes 
lost no time in stiikmg a blow at his opponents. He bi ought an 
impeachment against Aeschines for leceiving bribes fiom the Mace- 
donian king and betraying the inteiests of Athens in the negotiations 
which preceded the Peace. Men’s minds were iiiitated by the 
triumph of Thebes, and Demosthenes might have succeeded m inducing 
them to make Aeschines a scapegoat, if he had not committed a 
fatal mistake.-'* He associated with himself in the prosecution a cei- 
lain Timarchus, whose early life had been devoted to vices which, 
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disqu?ilifieclhim fiom the rights of a citizen ; and thus Aeschines easily 
panicd the stioke by bunging an action against Tiniaiclius and sub- 
nnttmg his piivate life to an annihilating exposure. The case of 
Demosthenes was thereby discredited, and he was obliged to let it 
diop for the time. 

A year or so later we find Demosthenes going forth on a mission 
to the cities of the Peloponnesus, to counteract by his oratory the 
influence of Philip But his oratoiy roused no echoes, and Philip 
had good reason to complain of invectives which could hardly be 3^^ 
justified from the lips bf the representative of a power which was at 
peace and in alliance with Macedonia. An embassy came from Pella 
to icmonstiate with the Athenians on their obstinate misconstruction 
of Macedonian motives, and Demosthenes seized the occasion to T/ie Scco/io^ 
deliver one of his uncompiomising anti-Macedonian haiangues. The PMippic 
basis of his reasoning m this Philippic, and in the political speeches 
which followed it during the next few years, is the proposition that 
Philip desired and purposed to destroy Athens. It was a proposi- 
tion of which he had no valid proof; and it was actually untiue, as 
the sequel showed. 

We are not told what answer Athens sent to Pella, but it would 
seem that she complained of the terms of the recent Peace as 
unfair, and specially mentioned her right to Halus. This Ualm 
island off the coast of Thessaly, a place of no value whatevei, had 
belonged to the Athenian Confederacy, but it had been seized by 
pirates, and the pnates had been expelled by Philip’s soldiers, 

Philip sent an embassy with a courteous message, requesting Athens 
to propose emendations in the terms of the Peace, and offering to 
give her Halonnesus But the place was of so little consequence to 
Athens or any one, that it served as an excellent pretext for diplomatic 
wrangling-, and Demosthenes could persuade the people to refuse 
Halonnesus as it was offered, and demand that it should not be 
given but given back’’ Besides the ^^restoration” of this 
worthless island, Athens made the proposal that the basis of the 
Peace should be alteied, and that each paity should retain, not the 
terriloiies which were actually in its possession when the tieaty was 
concluded, but the ten itories which lawfully belonged to it. This 
proposal was preposterous ; no peace can be made on a basis that 
leaves open all the debated questions which it is the object of the 
treaty to settle. Athens also complained of the Thracian fortresses 
which Philip captured and retained after the negotiation had begun 
On this question Philip was legally m the right, but he offered 
to submit the matter to arbitration. Athens refused the offer on 
the plea that suitable arbiters could not be found. She thus showed 
that she was not in earnest ; her objection was as frivolous as her 
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proposal Demosthenes w.is icsponsiblc for the attitude of the ( ity, 
and his intention was to keep up the fiiction with Ma(A‘d<mia and 
])ieeent any conciliation. 

The ascendency which Demosthenes and his fellows had now 
uon emboldened them to make a yrand attack upon then jxilitiral 
opponents, and thereby deal Philip a sensible blow, liypeieides 
brought an accusation of treacheiy against Philociatcs, wltosi' name 
was especially associated with the Peace, and so foimidable did the 
prospect of the trial seem, m the picscnt state of populai opinion, 
that Philocrates Oed, and he was condemned to deatli foi contempt of 
coLiit Encouiaged by this success, Demosthenes again took up his 
indictment against Aeschines, but Aeschines stood his ground ; and 
one of the most famous political trials of antupiity was witnessed by 
the Athenian public We can still hcai the two rivals .scuinloiisly 
leviling each other and vying to deceive the judges ; for they 
published their speeches after the tnal, to instinct and pc‘i[)lcv: 
posterity. It is m these documents, burning with the passions of 
23olitical haticd, that the modern historian, picking his doubtful w'ay 
through lies and distortions of fact, has to discover the course of the 
negotiations which led to the Peace of Philocrates 

The speech of Demosthenes, m particular, is a liiumph in the 
art of sophistry. No politician ever knew bettci than h(‘ how shoit 
IS the memory of ordinal y men foi the political events wdiich they 
have themselves w^atched and even helped to shape by their votes 
and opinions ; and none. ever traded more audaciously on this weak- 
ness of human natuie. Haidly foui brief years had passed since tlic 
Peace was made, and Demosthenes, confident that his audience will 
remember nothing accurately, ventures lightly to falsify facts which 
had so lately been notorious in the stiects of Athens. Disclaiming 
all lesponsibility for a peace wdiich he had himself worked liaid to 
bung- about but now seeks to disci edit, he discoveis that the idiocians 
were basely abandoned and imputes theii fate to Acsrliines. Against 
Aeschines there was m fact no case ; the charge of receiving liribes 
fiom Philip was not supported by any actual evidence, 'fhe icply 
of Aeschines, which as an oraloiical achievement is not inftuioi to 
that of his accuser, rings less falsely. Eubulus and Phociou, men 
of the highest character, suppoited Aeschines, but the pulihc feeling 
was so hostile to Philip at this juncture, that the defendant barely 
escaped. 

_^^hat Aeschines and many othcis of Ins paily leceived money 
from "ntTfijS"" we may well believe — though the reiterations of 
Demosthenes aie no evidence. But to receive money from I'hilip 
was one thing and to betray the interests of Athens was another. 
It must be proved that a politician had saciificcd the manifest good 
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of hi^ count! y, or deserted Ins own political con\ictions, foi a sackful 
of silver or gold, before be could be consideied unconcliuonally a 
traitor Public opinion in Gieece thought no woise of a man for 
accepting a few talents from foreigners who weie pleased with his 
policy ; although those few public men — Demosthenes was not 
among them — who made it a lule ne\er to accept an obol in con- 
nexion wuth any political transaction weie lespected as bemgs of 
superhuman virtue. Philip, who unlocked many a city by golden 
keys, was doubtless generous to the paity whose progiamme was 
identical with his owil mteiests ; and it may be that Aeschines and 
others, who were not m afhnent ciicumstances, would have been 
unable to de\ote themselves to public atfaus if the king had not 
lined then wallets wntb gold. 

Meanwhile Philip was seeking influence and intriguing in the AUiajice'^ 
coLintiies which lay on either side of Attica, — in Megara on the west, 
and Euboea on the north-east. An attempt at a revolution in 
Megaia w'as defeated, and the city allied itself with its neighbour and and 
old enemy Athens. But in Euboea the movements suppoited by Chakis, 
Macedonia were more successful. Both in Erctria and m Oreus ^ 
oligaiThies weie established, leally dependent on Philip. But in 
Chalcis, winch from its strategic position was of gieatei impoitancc, doman 
the democracy held its ground, and sought an equal alliance with oligarchies 
Athens, to wdnch Athens gladly consented. huboea 

Events in another quarter of Greece now caused a numbei of 
lesser Greek states to rally round Athens, and so bring within the 
held of neai possibilities a league such as it was the dream of 
Demosthenes to form against Macedonia. By his marriage with an Philip tn 
Epiiot piinccss, it naturally devolved upon Philip to intervene in the 
struggles for the Epixot throne wdnch followed her fathePs death. 

Pie espoused the cause of her brother Alexander against her uncle 

Ai yhhas, Ji uiiched into the countiy, and established Alexander in the 

sovcieignty. Epirus would now become dependent on Macedonia, 
and Philip saw in it a road to the Corinthian Gulf and a means of 
leaching Gicece on the western side. His first step was to annex 
the region of Cassopia (between the rivers Acheion and Oropus) to 
the Epii ote league of which his brother-in-law was head ; and his 
eyes were then cast upon Ambracia, which stood as a bariier to the 
southwaid expansion of Epirus. But the place which he desired 
above all was doubtless Naupactus, the key to the Corinthian Gulf, 
now in the hands of the Achaeans. For compassing his schemes in 
this quarter his natural allies weie the Aetolians. They too coveted 
Naupactus and would have held it for him ; and they weie the 
enemies of the Ambraciots and Acaniamans, whom he hoped to render 
dependent on Epirus. The evident designs of Philip alarmed all 
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these peoples, and not only Anibratia, Acainania, ,ind A( hae.'i, ])uL 
Coicyia also, sought the alliance of Athens. 

Philip, however, judged that the tunc had no! come for fuithci 
advances on this side, and some recent movements of Cersoblcjjtcs 
decided him to turn now to one of the giCtitest tasks which weic 
imposed upon the expandei of Macedonia — the sabjug<ition of 
Thiace. Since the Persians had been beaten out of Eiiiojic, Tin arc 
had been subject to native piinces, some of whom— Teics, Sitalces, 
Cotys — we have seen rulings the whole land fiom the Stiymon’s to 
the Danube’s mouth It w^as now* to pass again under the inle of a 
foieigner, but its new lords were Etiiopcans who would lead Thiacian 
soldiers to avenge upon Asia the oiiental yoke which hail been laid 
upon their ancestors Of the Thiacian expedition of Phili]) we know^ 
as little as of the Thracian expedition of Darius. Unlike Dai ms, he 
did not cross the rivers of the north or penetrate into any pait of 
Scythia, but Ins campaign lasted ten months, and he spent a wmtei 
in the field in that Avmtiy land, suffering fiom sickness as w'ell as 
from the cold. In war Philip never spaied himself cither haul ship 
or danger. Demosthenes m later years desciibed Ins icckless 
energy, ruthless to himself, m a famous passage • ‘‘To gain empiie 
and power he had an eye knocked out, his collar-bone btoken, Ins 
arm and his leg maimed ; he abandoned to fortune any pait of his 
body she cared to take, so that honour and gloiy might be the 
portion of the rest.” 

The Thracian king was dethroned, and his kingdom became a 
tributary province of Macedon. There is still in the land a city 
which beats Philip’s name, and is the most conspicuous memoiial of 
that great and obscure campaig'n. Philippopohs on the Plebrus w^as 
the chief of the cities which the conqueior built to maintain 
Macedonian influence m Thrace. 

This conquest w'as not an infringement of the Peace, foi 
Cersobleptes had not been admitted to the treaty as an ally of 
Athens. But it affected ncaily and seriously the position of Athens 
at the gates of the Black Sea. The Macedonian fiontiei w^as now 
advanced to the immediate neighbouihood of the Chcisonesc, and 
Athens had no longer Thracian princes to wield against Philip. 
The piospect did not escape Demosthenes, and he lesolvcd to foice 
on a war, — though both his owm countiy and Philip wcic averse to 
hostilities. Accordingly he induced Athens to send a few ships and 
mercenaries under a swashbuckler named Diopeithes, to protect her 
interests in the Chersonese. There had been borne dispute.s with 
Cardia touching the lands of the Athenian outsettlers, and I)iopeit]-ics 
lost no time in attacking Caidia. Now Cardia had been expressly 
recognised as an ally of Philip in the Peace, and thus the action of 
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Diopelthes was a violation of the Peace. The admnal followed up 
this ayyiession by invading some of Philip’s Thiacian possessions, 
and Philip then remonstrated at Athens. Their admnal was so Demo- 
manifestly in the wiong that the Athenians weie prepaied to disown 
his conduct, but Demosthenes saved his tool and persuaded the 
people to sustain Diopeithes, He followed up his speech on the 
Cliersonese question, Avhich scoied this success, by a loud call to wai 341 b.c 
— the haiangue known as the Third Philippic. The oratoPs thesis Third 
is that Philip, inveterately hostile to Athens and aiming at her de- Philippic 
slruction, is talking peace but acting wai ; and, when all the king’s 
acts have been construed in this light, the perfectly sound conclusion 
is dravMi that Athens should act at once. The proposals of 
Demosthenes aie to make military piepaiations, to send foices to the 
Chersonese, and to organise an Hellenic league against ‘‘the 
Macedonian wretch.’^ 

Envoys weie sent here and there to raise the alaim. Demo- Demo- 
sthenes himself pioceeded to the Propontis and succeeded in detach- ^ihenes at 
mg Byzantium and Peiiiithus from the Macedonian alliance. At the 
same time Athenian troops were sent into Euboea ; the governments ^41 c, 
in Oreus and Eretiia were overthrown, and these cities joined an The 
independent Euboeic league, of which the Synod met at Chalcis. Puhocic 
The island was thus libeiated from Macedon without becoming de- 

1 A •. 34 ^ 

pendent on Athens. 

All these acts of hostility were committed without an overt breach 
of the Peace between Athens and Philip. But the secession of 
Perinthiis and Byzantium was a blow which Philip was not piepaied 
to lake with equanimity. When he had settled his Thracian province, Philip lays 
he began the siege of Perinthus by land and sea. There was an l'> 
Athenian squadron in the Hellespont which barred the passage of 
the Macedonian fleet, but Philip caused a diversion by sending land 
troops into the Chersonese, and by this stratagem got his ships 
successfully through. The siege of Perinthus marks, for eastern 
Greece, the beginning of those new developments of the art of 
besieging, which m Sicily had long since been practised with success. 

But all the engines and rams, the towers and the mines of Philip failed 
to lake Perinthus on its steep peninsular cliff. His blockade on the 
seaside was inefficient, and the besieged were furnished with stoies 
and men from Byzantium, The Athenians wcie still holding aloof. 

They had addressed a remonstiance to Philip for violating the 
Chersonese and capturing some of their ci niseis. Philip leplied by 
a lettei in which he lehearsed numerous acts of Athenian hostility to 
himself. But the decisive moment came when the king suddenly then to By* 
raised the siege of Perinthus and marched against Byzantium, hoping 
* to capture it by the unexpectedness of his attack. Athens could no 
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longer hold aloof wlicn the key of the Bosphouis was in penl The 
marble tablet on which the F’eace was inscribed ^^as pulled down ; it 
was openly war at last. A sqiiadion undci Chaies uas sent to la^lp 
By/antium, and Phocion presently followed with a second Heel. 
Othci hel]) had come fiom Rhodes and Chios, and idrili}> was com- 
pelled to Hithdiaw into Thrace, baffled in both his undci takings 
It was the first triumph of Demosthenes ovei the aicli-foe, and he 
received a public vote of thanks from the Athenian people. 

But one wonders that the naval power of Athens had not made 
Itself more immediately and eflcctiveiy felt. The Macedonian fiect 
was insignificant ; it could mfiict damage on mci chant- vessels or 
raid a coast, but it had no hold on the sea The Athenian navy 
was 300 strong and contiolletl the northern Aegean ; and yet it 
seems that m these critical years there was no peimanent squadion 
of any strength stationed m the Hellespont. Naval affaiis had been 
by no means neglected. Eubulus had seen to the building of new 
ship-sheds and had begun the construction of a magnificent aiscnal, 
close to the harbour of Zca, for the sloiagc of the sails and rigging 
and tackle of the ships of war. But these luxiiiies weie \tim, if lire 
ships themselves were not efficient, and the gioup-system on which 
the ships were furnished worked badly, Demosthenes had long ago 
desiied to reform this system, which had been in force foi seventeen 
yeais. The 1200 richest citizens wcic liable to the tiieiaichy — each 
trireme being chai'ged on a small group, of which each member con- 
li'ibuted the same proportion of the expense. If a large number of 
ships were required, the group might consist of five jrcisons ; if a 
small, of fifteen. This system bore hardly on the poorer mcinbeis 
of the partnership, who had to pay the same amount as the richer*, 
and some were ruined by the burden. But the great mischief was 
that these poorer members were often unable to pay their quota in 
time and consequently the completion of the tni'cmes was dela)a‘d. 
The influence of Demosthenes was now so enormous that he was 
able, in the face of bitter opposition from the wealthy class, to intro- 
duce a new law, by which the cost of furnishing the ships should fall 
on each citizen in proportion to his pt'operty. Thus a citizen whose 
property was rated as exceeding- thirty talents, would henceforward, 
instead of having to pay one-fifth or perhaps one-fifteenth of the 
cost of a singde trireme, be obliged to furnish three triremes and a 
boat. 

So popular was Demosthenes, by the successes of Euboea and 
Byzantium, llial he was able to accomplish a still greater feat. Years 
before he had cautiously hinted at the expediency of devoting the 
Festival Fund to military purposes ; he now persuaded the Athenians 
to adopt this highly disagreeable measure. The building of the 
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aisenSi and ship-shedt. was inteirupted also, in oider to save the 
expenses. 

Philip in the meantime had again withdrawn into the wilds of Phthp m 
Tin ace The Scythians neai the mouth of the Danube had rebelled, , 

and he crossed the Balkan range to ciush them. In leturning to Mace- 3^0-339 
don thiongh the land of the Tiibalh, in the centte of the peninsula, he 
had some sore mountain warfaie and was seveiely wounded in the 
leg. But Thrace was now safe, and he was free to deal with Greece. 

t 

Sec3’. 8. Battle of Chae,ronea 

Philip had no longer the slightest piospect of realising the hope, 
which he had cherished both before and after the Peace of Philo- 
crates, of establishing friendly relations with Athens. The influence Phihp 
of the irreconcilable orator was now triumphant ; thiough the per- 
sistent agitation of Demosthenes, coldness and quarielling had issued 
in war; and Macedonia had leceived a distinct check There was 
nothing for it now but to accept the war and bring the Macedonian APie?is. 
cavahy into play Thcie were two points where Athens could be 
attacked effectively, at the gates of her own city, and at the gates of 
her gianary in the Euxine. But a laud-power like Macedonia could 
not opciate effectively in the Propontis, unless aided by allies which 
possessed an effective navy , and Philip had cxpeiienced the truth of 
this wdien he laid siege to Peimtlius and Byzantium, And m that 
quartei he had now^ to reckon not only with the Athenian sea-power 
but with the small navies of the Asiatic islands, Rhodes, Cos, and 
Chios, which had leccntly come to the rescue of the menaced cities* 

For these island states calculated that, if Philip won control of the 
passage between the tw^o continents, he would not only tax their 
tiade, but would soon cross over to the conciuest of Asia Minoi, and 
their fleets w'ould then be appropriated to foim the nucleus of a 
Macedonian navy. Now that Athens had been awakened fiom hei 
slumbeis, it was abundantly evident that the only place where 
Macedonia could inflict upon hei a decisive blow was Attica 

On her side Athens had lightly engaged in a wai, for w^hicli she Darigcfoits 
had not cither fully counted the cost or meditated an adequate pro- oj 

gramme. In truth the Athenians had no ciaving for the w’ar ; and ^ 
they w^eie not driven to it by an imperious necessity, or urged by an 
irresistible instinct, or persuaded by a rational conviction of its ex- 
pediency. The persistent and ciafty agitation of Demosthenes and 
his party had drawn them on step by step ; their natural feeling of 
irritation at the rise of a new great power in the north had been 
sedulously fed and fostered by that eloquent orator and his friends, 
till it had grown into an unreasoning hatred of the Macedonian king, 
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whose cbaractcrj aiinSj and icsouucb were totally misrepicbcnled 
But now that w'ai w-as declaied, w'hat was to be the plan of atdicjn ? 
Athens had not even an able ycneial w^lio could make an elfective 
combination. She controlled the sea, and it w'as somethini,^ that 
Euboea had shaken off the Macedonian influence. In Chalcis, 
Athens had a point of vantage against Boeotia, and fioni Oicus she 
could raid the Thessalian coast and opeiate in the bay of Bagasae. 
But w’hcn Philip advanced southwaid, and passed d’heinK)p)lae, 
wdiich was in his hands, the Athenian supeiionty at sea was of no 
use, fm his comniunications wcie independent of the sea. 'fheic 
was no means of offering serious opposition if he maichcd on Attica ; 
and the citizens ware haidly likely at the bidding of Demosthenes to 
ascend their ships as they had done at the bidding of I’hemislocles 
If events fell out accoidmg to the only probable foiccast which could 
be made — on the assumption of Demosthenes that the invasion of 
Attica and rum of Athens vvcic the supreme objects of Philip — the 
Athenians had to look foiwaid to the devastation of their coimtiy 
and the siege of their city. How was this peiil to be met? They 
weie piactically isolated ; for they had no stiong continental powar 
to support them ; what could Megarians or Corinthians, Ambraciots 
or Achaeans, do for them against the host of idiilip and his allies? 
“Ah, if wa were only islandeis!” many an Athenian must have 
murmured in these critical yeais. It was the calamity of Athens, as 
it has been the calamity of Idolland, that she was solidly attached 
to the continent. Now that the ciisis approaches neaier, it is 
borne in upon us more and more how improvident the policy of 
Athens had been. If she had accepted Macedonian fuendship and 
kept a stiong naval foice permanently in the Piopontis, assuring 
herself of undisputed control of her own element, she would have 
been peifcctly safe. The constant presence of a powerful fleet be- 
longing to a predominant naval state may be m itself a stiategic 
success equivalent to a senes of victories. But, though we have 
almost no notices of the movements of the Athenian galleys at 
this time, we cannot help suspecting that the naval powei of Athens 
was inefficiently handled. 

Demosthenes had nevei had a fiee hand until the siege of Byzan- 
tium ; till then, he could do little more than agitate. When at length 
he became in the full sense of the word the director of Athenian 
policy, his energy and skill were amazing. But we cannot help 
asking with what hopes he was prepaied to undertake the respon- 
sibility of bringing an invader into his country and a besiegei to the 
walls of his city. The answer is that he rested his hope on a single 
chance. From the beginning of his public career Demosthenes had 
a strong leaning to Thebes ; it has been aheady mentioned that he 
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vas Theban proxcnos at Athens. This was a picdiicclion which it 
behoved him to be vciy caicful of auing , foi the geneial feeling in 
his city was unlrienclly to Thebes. The ihctoiical teais w’hich 
Demosthenes shed over the fate of the Phocuins were not incon- 
sistent w'ith his attachment to the enemies of Phocis ; foi he never 
laised his voice for the victims of Theban hatied until their doom 
was accomplished. The aim of Ins policy was to unite Athens m 
alliance with Thebes. It was a difficult and doubtful game. Could 
Thebes be induced to tnni against hei Macedonian ally, w'ho had 
recently secured foi hhi the full supremacy of Boeotia, and who, she 
might reasonably reckon, w’ould continue to suppoit her as an useful 
neighbour to Attica ? On this chance, and a poor chance it seemed, 
rested the clespeiate policy of Demosthenes. If Thebes joined Philip, 
or even gave him a fiee passage through Boeotia, the fate of Attica 
wais sealed. But if she could be bi ought to desert him, her w^ell- 
trained tioops, joined with those of Athens, might successfully oppose 
Ins invasion. 

The mtasion was not long delayed, and it came about in 2i. Meeihig of 
curious w'ay Duimg the lecent Sacied War, the Athenians had 
burnished anew and set up again m the sanctuary of Delphi the 
donative which they had dedicated after the victory of Plataea, being auiumn, 
gold shields with the insciiption, “From the spoils of Persians and 340 /cc 
Thebans, wffio fought together against the Gieeks.” Such a re-dcdi- 
cation, while Delphi was m the hands of the Phocians, who had been 
condemned as saciilegious robbers, might be legaided as an offence 
against religion ; at all events, the Thebans and their fi lends had an 
excellent pretext to levenge themselves on Athens for thal most 
offensive msciiption, which had perpetuated the shame of Thebes for 
a century and a half. The Thebans themselves did not come for- 
ward, but their friends of the Locrian Amphissa arranged to accuse 
the Athenians at the autumn session of the Ainphictionic Council 
and piopose a fine of fifty talents. At this session Aeschines w^as Speech of 
one of the Athenian deputies and he discovered the movement wffiich 
was afoot against his city. He was an able man and he forestalled 
the blow by dealing another. The men wdio had been incited to 
chaige Athens with sacrilege had been themselves guilty of a sacri- Locnan^, 
lege far more enormous. They had cultivated part of the accursed 
held which had once been the land of Crisa. Aeschines aiose in the 
assembly and, in an impressive and convincing speech wffiich earned 
his audience with him, called upon the Amphiclions to punish the 
men who had wrought this impious act. On the moirow at break 
of day the Ampliictions and the Delpliians, armed with pickaxes, 
marched down the hill to lay waste the places which had been 
unlawfully cultivated, and, as they did so, weie assaulted by the 
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Amphissians, whose city is visible fiom the 'The Cr/UiK il 

then rcsol\ed to hold .1 special mectiii!^ at Tliei niojiylaCj in ouler 
to consult on inc.isuics foi tin* punishment of the Jax 11. ms, who, to 
then foiinci riiinc, had added the offence of violatnii; the poisons {)f 
the Amphictionic deputies 

]jy his promptness and eloquem e the Athenian omtoi had seemed 
a great triumph. He had completely tinned th(‘ tables on the 
enemies, Amphissa and Thebes, who must have been picj^.ned to 
dcclaie an Amphictionic war against Athens, in case she declim'd, 
as she ccitainly would have done, to pay the fine, d'hey calculated 
of course on the support of Philip of Maccdon. But it w^as now for 
Athens to take the lead in a sacied wai against ..\mjihissa , and it w'as 
a favouiable oppoitunity for her to make peace wath Philij)~~so that 
the combination should be Idiihp and Athens against d’hebes, instead 
c/oe 9 of Phili}) and Thebes against Athens It w*is not to be expected 
noifoUoiv that this advantage wdiich Aeschines had gamed wmuld be wel(,ome 
^sfroke 0/ Demosthenes; for it was the object of Demosthenes to a\oid an 
Aesc/iim’s. embroilment wnth Thebes. Accordingly he persuaded the peojilc to 
send no deputies to the special Amphictionic meeting and take no 
part in the proceedings against Amphissa. He upbi aided Aeschines 
with trying to “bung an Amphictionic wai into Attica”: a stiange 
taunt to the man who had pi evented the declaiation of an Amphi- 
ctionic war against Athens. 

Thus, although the attack upon Athens must have Ijccn picparcd 
at Theban instigation, the incident was converted, tlnough the policy 
of Demosthenes, into a means of bringing Athens and Thebes closer 
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together. Athens and Thebes alike abstained from attending the 
special meeting. The Amphictions, m accordance with the decisions 
of that meeting, marched against the Amphissians, but were not 
strong enough to impose the penalties wdiich had been deciced. 
Accordingly, at the next autumn session, they dctei mined to invite 
Philip to come down once more to be leadei in a sacred war, 

Philip did not delay a moment. An Amphictionic w'ar, fiom 
which both Athens and Thebes held aloof, was a matter whicli 
needed prompt attention. When he i cached 'rhermopylae, he piob- 
ably sent on, by the mountain road which passes thiough Doiis to 
Amphissa, a small force to occupy Cylinion, the chief towm on that 
road. Advancing himself through the defile of Thermopylae into 
noithern Phocis, he seized and refoitified the dismantled city of 
Elatca. The purpose of this action was to protect himself in the 
rear against Boeotia, and preserve his communications with llicr- 
mopylae, wdiile he was operating against Amphissa. But while he 
halted at Elatea, he sent ambassadors to explore the intentions of 
Thebes. He declaimed that he intended to invade Attica, and called 
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upon ?he Thebans to join him m the invasion, 01, if they would not 
do this, to ^ive his aiiny a fice passage through Doeotia This was 
a di])loniatic method of foiLing Thebes to dcclaie heiself, it does 
not jnove that Philip had any serioiib intention of mai clung against 
Attica, and his later conduct seems to show that he did not con- 
template such a btej). 

Ikit m Athens, when the news came that the Macedonian airay Alarm at 
was at Elatea, the folk fell into exticme panic and alarm It would Aikem, 
seem that Philip’s rapid movements had brought him into cential 
Greece fai sooner thaii was expected, and the news' of his arrival, 
which must have been transmitted by way of Thebes, was accom- 
jDanied by the rumour that he was about to march on Athens And 
thus the Athenians m their flight connected the seizin e of Elatea 
with the supposed design against themselves, although Elatea had 
no closer connexion than the pass of Theimopylae with an attack on 
Athens. Foi a night and a day the city was filled with consteina- 
tion, and these anxious houis have become famous m history through 
the genius of the orator Demosthenes, who m later }Gais lecallcd to 
the people the scene and then own emotions by a pictuiesque descrip- 
tion which no oiatoi has sui passed. 

On the advice of Demosthenes, the Athenians dispatched ten Athens 
envoys to Thebes ; everything depended on detaching Thebes from. 
the Macedonian alliance. And it seemed at least possible that this 
might be effected. For, though there were piobably few in Thebes 
who weie mclmed to be friendly to Athens, theie was a party of some 
weight which was distinctly hostile to Macedonia. Moieover, there 
was a fcclmg of soreness against Philip for having seized Nicaea, 
close to Thermopylae, and replaced its Theban garrison by Thes- 
salians. The envoys, of whom Demosthenes was one, weie instructed 
to make concessions and exact none. 

The ambassadors of Athens and Macedon met in the Boeotian 
capital, and their messages were heard m turn by the Theban assembly. 

It would be too much to say that the fate of Greece depended on the 
deliberations of this assembly, but it is the mere truth that the Theban 
vote not only decided the doom of Thebes itself, but determined the 
shape of the great event to which Greece had been irresistibly moving. 

In considering the situation which the lise of Macedon had 
created W'C have hitherto stood in Pella or in Athens ; we must now for Situation 
a moment take our point of view at Thebes. The inveterate rivalry 
and evei-smouldering hate which existed between Thebes and Athens 
was a strong motive inducing Thebes to embrace an opportunity for 
rendering Athens harmless. But it would require no great foiesight 
to see that, by weakening her old rival, Thebes would gravely en- 
danger her own position. So long as Philip had a strong Athens to 
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reckon with, it behoved him to ticat Thebes with lesjjcft, init, if 
Athens wcie iccliiced to nothinj^ness, Thebes w'ould Ijc abbolutely in 
his power, and probaldy Ins fust stc]) w’oiild be to fiee tlu* cities of 
Boeotia fioin her domin.ition To put it shoitl), tlie inde]iendent 
attitude which Thebes had hitherto been able to maintain towaids hca 
fiiend Macedonia depended on the inte^iity of Athens Ihus the 
positions of Thebes and Athens w^ere lemaikably diffcient. While 
Athens could with impunity stand alone as khilip’s enemy, when 
Thebes was Philip’s fiiend, Tliebes could not safely be Philip’s fiiend 
unless Athens weie his enemy The icason of this diffeience was 
that Athens was a sea-powci. 

To a 'fheban statesman then, possessini^ any foresight, the sub- 
jugation of Athens would have been feaied as the ])i elude to the de- 
piession of Thebes; and it wmuld have seemed wnser to join m a 
common resistance to I’hilip. This sound leasonmg was (piickened 
by the elocjuence of Demosthenes and the offeis of Atlnaib. d1ie 
Athenians were ready to pay two-thirds of the expenses of the wxii , 
they abandoned their claim to Oropus, and they recognised the 
]3oeotian dominion of Thebes — a dominion wdiich they had always 
condemned before as an outiage on the rights of fice cominunities. 
But piofessing now, Ihiough the mouth of Demosthenes, to be the 
champion of Hellenic libeity, Athens scrupled little to saciificc the 
libel ties of a few Boeotian cities By these concessions she seemed 
the alliance of Thebes, and Demosthenes wmn the gieatest diplomatic 
success that he had yet achieved — the consummation to which his 
policy had been directed foi many years. 

The first concern of Philip was to do the woik which the Amplii- 
ctions had summoned him to perform ; but he is completely lost to 
our sight m this campaig'n. We only know that the allies followed 
him into Phocis and gained some advantages in t\vo engagements, but 
that he ultimately captuied not only Amphissa, cut ling up a force of 
mercenaries that Athens had sent thither, but also Naujiaclus, thus 
gaining a point of vantage against the Peloponnesus, He then turned 
back to cairy the war into Boeotia, and when he entered the gieat 
western gate oPthat countiy close to Chaeronea, he found the army 
of the allies guarding the way to Thebes, and piepaied to gne him 
battle. He had 30,000 foot soldiers and 2000 horse, perhajis slightly 
outnumbering his foes. 

Their line extended over about three and a half miles, the left 
wing resting on Chaeronea and the right on the liver Cefdiisus. The 
Theban hopliles, with the Sacied Band in front, under the command 
of Theagenes, did not occupy the left wing, as when Itlpaminondas 
led them to victory at Lcuctra and at Manlinca, but wcie assigned 
the right, which was esteemed the post of honour. In the centre 
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wcie^ landed the tjoopb (T the lessei allies, Achaeaiis, Corinthians, 
Fhocians, and otheis, whom Demosthenes boasted of ha\ing lallied 
to the cause of Hellenic Iibcrt)'. On the left stood the Athenians 
under ihice geneials, Chaies, Lysidcs, and Stiatocles, of whom Chares 
was a resiiectable soldier with consideiable experience and no talent, 
while the other two were incompetent. Demosthenes himself was 
serving as a hophte in the ranks. 

Of the battle we know less perhaps than of any other equally 
important engagement in the histoiy of Greece But wc can form a 
general notion of the tactics of Philip The most formidable part of 
the adverse array was the Theban infantry ; and accordingly he posted 
on Ins own left wing the phalanx, wnth its more open order and long 
pikes, to try its strength against the most efficient of the old-fashioned 
hoplites of Greece. On the flank of this W'lng he placed his heavy 
cavalry, to nde down upon the Thebans wdicn the phalanx had worn 
them out. The cavalry was commanded by Alexander*, now a lad 
of eighteen, and, many himdied years after, “the oak of Alexander” 
was shown on the bank of the iiver. The right wing was compara- 
tively w^eak, and I’hilip planned that it should gradually give -way 
before the attack of the Athenians, and draw them on, so as to divide 
them from their allies. This plan of holding back the right wing 
reminds us of the tactics of Epaminondas ; but the use of cavalry 
to decide the combat is the characteristic feature of Philip’s battles. 

The Athenians pressed forward, fondly fancying that they were 
pressing to victory, and Stratocles m the flush of success cried, “ On 
to Macedonia ! ” But in the meantime the Thebans had been bioken 
by Alexander’s horsemen : their leader had fallen, and the comiades 
of the Sacred Lochos w^ere making a last hopeless stand. Philip 
could now spare some of his Macedonian footmen, and he moved them 
so as to take the Athenians m flank and rear. Against the assault 
of these trained troops the Athenians were helpless. One thousand 
were slam, two thousand captured, and the rest ran, Demosthenes 
running with the fleetest. But the Sacred Band did not flee. They 
fought till they fell, and it is their heroism which has won for the 
battle of Chaeronea its glory as a struggle for liberty. When the 
traveller, jouineymg on the highway from Phocis to Thebes, has 
passed the town of Chaeronea, he sees at the roadside the tomb 
where those heroes W'ere laid, and the fragments of the lion w^hich 
was set up to keep a long ward over then bones 

An epitaph which tvas composed in honour of the Athenian dead Signifi- 
suggested the consolation that God alone is sure of success, men 
must be prepared to fail It is true, but m this case the failure 
cannot be imputed to the chances of war. When the allies opened (j) 
the campaign the outlook was not hopeless ; if they had been led by tary ; 
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to serious stiaifb amid tlic valleys ot I'liocis and the hills of Louis. 
Dut to oppose to a IMiilip, the best they liad w.is a Chaies. vai 



was really decided in Locris by the strategical inferiority of the 
Athenian and Theban generals ; and the inevitable sciiuel of the 
blunders there was the catastrophe in Boeotia. The advantage in 
numerical strength with which the allies started had been lostj and 


182 — The fragments of the Lion of Chaeronea 
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when they stood face to face with the advancing foe at Chaeioneaj 
ah iJie chances uerc arhcise to any issue save defeat, in a battle in 
(he open against a gcncnil of such ]Me-cinincnt ability. Men must be 
piepaied to fail when Ihcy ha\e no competent Icadei 

If the chances of anothci issue to the battle of Chaeionea have [o.) pHiti 
been exaggeiatcd, the significance of that event has been often mis- 
leprcsentcd. 1 ’he battle of Chaeionea belongs to the same hisioiicai 
bciies as the battles of Aegospotami and Leuctia. As the hegemony 
01 fiist place among Gicck states had passed successively from 
Athens to Sparta, and fo Thebes, so now it passed to IMacedon. The 
statement that (iieek libcity pciished on the plain of Chaeionea is as 
tiiic or as false as that it peushed on the field of Leuctia oi the 
sti and of the Goat’s River. Whenever a Gi cek state became supreme, 
that supiemacy entailed the depression of some states and the dcr 
pendency or subjection of others Athens was i educed to a secondary 
place by Maccdon, and Thebes faied still woise ; but we must not 
foigct what SpaiUi, in the day of hei tiiumph, did to Athens, oi the 
moic evil things winch Thebes pioposed. There weie, howevei, in 
the case of Macedonia, special ciicumstances which seemed to gu^e 
her victory tU more fatal chai actor than those pievious victories which 
had mitiatcd new supiemacies. 

For Macedon was regaided in Hellas as an outsider. This was Greek 
a feehng which the southern Greeks enteitamed even m regard to 
Thessaly when Jason threatened them with a Thessalian hegemony; 
and Macedonia, politically and historically as well as geogiaphicaliy, 
was some steps further away than Thessaly. If Thessaly was hardly 
inside the innei circle of Hellenic politics, Macedonia was distinctly 
outside it. To Athens and Sparta, to Corinth and Argos and Thebes, 
the^ old powers, who, as we might say, had known each other all 
their lives as foes oi friends, and had a common international history, 
the supremacy of Macedonia seemed the intrusion of an upslait. 

And, in the second place, this siipicmacy was the tiiumph of an 
absolute monarchy over fiee commonwealths, so that the submission 
of the Greek states to Macedon’s king might be rhetorically branded 
as an enslavement to a tyrant m a sense in which subjection to a 
soveieign Athens or a sovereign Sparta could not be so described. 

,Foi these reasons the tidings of Chaeionea sent a new kind of thiill 
through Greece. And the impression that there was something 
unique in Philip’s victory might be said to have been confirmed by 
subsequent history, which showed that the old Greek commonwealths 
had had their day and might never again rise to be first-iate powers* 
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Isocrates just lived to hear the ticling-s of Chaeionea, and died 
consoled foi the fate of his fallen fellovv-citizcns by the thought that 
the unity of Hellas was now assured Ihit a (hcek unity, siuh as 
he dreamed of, was by no means assuied. The hei4eniony of Mace- 
donia did as little to unite the Gieek states 01 abolish the s<*paiatist 
tendency as the hegemony of Athens or of Sparta But we must 
see how Philip used his victoiy. 

He tieated Thebes just as Sparta had treated it when Phoebidas 
snip] ised the citadel He punished by death 01 confiscation his leading- 
opponents ; he established a Macedonian gairison in the Cadmea, and 
bioke up the Boeotian league, giving all the cities then independence, 
and restoring the dismantled towns of Oichornenus and Plataea. 
But if his dealing with Thebes did not go beyond the usual deal- 
ing of one Greek state with its vanquished iival, his dealing with 
Athens was unusually lenient. The tiuth was that Athens did not 
he defenceless at his feet. Pie might invade and ravage Attica, but 
when he came to invest Athens and Piuieus, he might find himself 
confionted by a task more aiduous than that which had thwarted 
him at Permthus and Byzantium. The sca-power of Athens saved 
her, and not less, peihaps, the icspcct wfindi Philip always felt foi hei 
intellectual eminence. Now, at last, by uncxjiccted leniency, he 
might win what he had always striven for, the moial and material 
support of Athens. And in Athens men were now ready to listen to 
the voices which were laised for peace. The policy of Demosthenes 
had failed, and all desired to recover the 2000 captives and avert an 
invasion of Attic soil. Theie was little disposition to hearken to the 
advice of Hyperides, who pioposed to enfranchise and aim 150,000 
slaves. Among the captives was an orator of consummate talent, 
named Demades, who belonged to the peace paity and saw that the 
supremacy of Macedon was inevitable. An anecdote was noised 
abroad that Philip, who spent the night after the battle in wild levcfiiy, 
came reeling drunk to the place where his prisoners were and jecied 
at their misfoilune, making merry, too, over the flight of the great 
Demosthenes. But Demades stood forth and ventuied to rebuke, 
him • O king, fortune has given you the iblc of Agamemnon, and 
you play the part of Thersites ! ” The words stung and sobered the 
drunken victor he flung away his g-arlands and all the gear of his 
revel, and set the bold speaker free. But whether this story be Hue 
or not, Demades was politically sympathetic with Philip and was sent 
by him to negotiate peace at Athens. 

Philip offered to restore all the prisoners without ransom and not 
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to maTcli into Attica The Athenians on their side weie to dissolve Term^ 
what remained of then confedeiacy, and join the new Hellenic union 
which Philip proposed to organise. In leg^ard to territory, Oropiis 
was to be yiven to Athens, but the Cheisoncsus was to be suiiendeied Maccdu?iia. 
to Macedonia On these terms peace was concluded, and the 
Athenian people thought that they had come off well. Philip sent 
his son and two of his chief officeis to Athens, with the bodies of the 
Athenians who had been slain They wei*e leceived walh great 
honour, and a statue of the Macedonian king was set up in the 
inaikel-placc, a token of gratitude which was piobably genuine 
Demosthenes himself afterwards confessed with a snarl that Philip 
had been kind. 

It was now necessary for Macedonia to win the recognition of her Philip tn 
supremacy from the Peloponnesian states. Philip maiched himself 
into Peloponnesus, and met with no resistance. Sparta alone refused 
to submit, and the conqueror bore down upon her, with the purjiose 
of forcing on hci a rcfoim of the constitution and the abolition of her 
pcculiai kingship, which seemed to him like a relic of the dark ages. 

But something mystciious happened which induced him to desist 
from his purpose, and a poet of Epidaurus, who was at that time a 
boy, told in later years how the god Askldpios had intci veiled to save 
the Spaitan state — - 

What time king Philip unto Spaita came, 

Bent on abolishing the royal name. 

But Sparta, though her kings were saved, had to suffer at the hands 
of Philip what she had before suffered at the hands of Ejpanimoncla^s," ■" 
the devastation of Laconia and the diminution of her territory. The 
frontier districts on thiee sides were given to her neighbours, Argos, 

Tcgea, Megalopolis, and Messenia, liavmg thus displayed his arms Synedriou 
and power in the south, the Macedonian king invited all the Greek at Coruith, 
states within Thcimopylae to send delegates to a congress at Corinth; 33° 
and, wdth the sole exception of Sparta, all the states obeyed. 

It was a Federal congiess : the first assembly of an Hellenic 
Confederacy, of which the place of meeting was to be Corinth, and 
Macedonia the bead. The aim of the Confederacy was understood Second 
from the first ; but it would seem that it was not till the second 
meeting, a year later, that Philip announced his resolve to make war 
upon Persia, m behalf of Greece and her gods, to liberate the Gieek 
cities of Asia, and to punish the barbarians for the acts of sacrilege 
which their foiefatheis had wi ought in the days of Xerxes It was 
the foimal announcement that' a new act in the eternal struggle 
between Europe and Asia was about to begin, and Europe, having 
found a leader, might now have her revenge foi many a deed of 
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insolence, 'fhe fedei.i] gathcimg voted foi the war and cTccted 
Philip geuciiil with supicinc powcis. It ^\as ai ranged what con- 
tingents in men or ships each city sliould contribute to the I'anhellenic 
ainiy; the Athenians undertook to send a ronsideiahle fleet. 

The league which was thus organised under the hegemony of 
Macedon had the advantage of placing befoie its mcinbeis a defmite 
object to be acconiphshed, and, it might be thought, a coininon 
interest. Bui if I'hennstocles found it haid to unite the (Peek states 
])y a common feai, it w,is hardei still for Plhhp to unite them by a 
common hope ; and the idea which Macedon piomulgated pioduced 
no Panhcllcnic effoit, and awakened but small enthusiasm Yet the 
Congress of Coiinth has its significance ; it is the counteipait of that 
carlici congiess which met at the Isthmus, when Greece was trembling' 
at the thought of the harbauan host which was rolling towaids hci 
fiom the east. She h<id so long since ceased to tiemble that she 
had almost foi gotten to rcmeniber before the day of vengeaiK'e 
came ; but with the revolution of fortune’s wheel, that day ranic duly 
lound, and Greece met once moie on the Isthmus to conceit how 
her ancient tremois might be amply avenged. The new league did 
not unite the Greeks in the sense m which Isociates hoped for then 
union. Theie was a common dependency on Macedon, but theic 
was no zeal for the aims of the northern, powei, no faith in her as the 
guide and leader of Greece. Each state wcnl its owm private way ; 
and the interests of the Gieek communities I'emained as isolated and 
particular as ever. A league of such members could not be held 
together, the peace which the league stipulated could not be main- 
tained, without some militaiy stations m the midst of the countiy ; 
and Philip established three Macedonian garrisons at impoilant 
points . at Ambracia to watch the west, at Corinth to hold the Pelo- 
ponnesus in check, and at Chalcis to control norih-eastcin Greece. 

The designs of Philip probably did not extend lieyond the con<|uest 
of western Asia Minoi, but it was not fated that he should achicvi‘ 
this himself. In the spring after the congress, ins picpaiations for 
war were nearly complete, and he sent forwaid an advance force 
under Parmenio and other generals to secure the jiassagc of the 
Hellespont and win a footing in the Troad and Bithynia. 'ilic rest 
of the army was soon to follow under his own command , 

But Philip, as a frank Coiintbian friend told him, had filled Ins 
own house with, division and bitterness. A Macedonian king wms not 
expected to be faithful to his wife ; but the proud and stormy princess 
whom he had w^edded was impatient of his open infidelities. Nor 
was her own viitue deemed above suspicion, and it was even whispered 
that Alexander was not Philip’s son. The crisis came when Philip 
fell in love with a Macedonian maiden of too high a station to 
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beroiTic his concubine — Cleopatia, the niece of his general Alialus. Phthp 
yielding to Ins passion, he put Olympias away and celebiatcd his 
second marriage. At the wedding feast, Attains, bold with wine, 
invited the noldcs to pi ay the gods fora legitimate heir to the tin one. 
Alcxandci ilung his drinking-cup in the face of the man who had Cleopatra 
insulted his mothci', and Philip staited up, di awing his swoid to 
transpierce his son. But he leeled and fell, and Alexander jeered, 

“ Behold the man who would pass from Euiope to Asia, and tups m 
passing from couch to couch f ” Pella was no longer the place foi 
Alexander. He took the divoi'ced queen to Epirus, and withdicw 
himself to the hills of Lyncestis, until Philip invited him to letiirn. 

But the lestless intiigues of the injured mothei soon created new 
dehaies, and when a son was born to Cleopatra, it was easy to aiousc 
the feais of Alexander that Ins own succession to the throne was 
impel died. Philip’s most uigent desiie was to avoid a brcacli with 
the pouctful king of Elpirus, the brotlici of the injured woman To 
this end he offeied him his daughter in wedlock, and the mainagc 
was to be celebrated with gieat pomp m Pella, on the eve of Philip’s 
deparUiie for Asia But it was decreed that he should not depart. 

Olympias was made of the stuff which does not hesitate at crime, and 
a tool was easily found to avenge the wrongs of the wife and assuie * 
the succession of the son. A certain Pausanias, an obscure man of 
no merU, had been grossly wronged by Attains, and was madly 
incensed against the king, who refused to do him justice. On the Alurder of 
wedding day, as Philip, in solemn procession, entered the theatre a 
little m advance of his guaids, Pausanias rushed forward with a 
Celtic dagger and laid him a coipse at the gale. The assassin was 
caught and killed, but the true assassin was Olympias; and it was 
Alexander wiio leaped the fruits of the crime. Willingly w^ould ive 
believe that he knew nothing of the plot, and that a man of such a 
gencious nature never stooped to thoughts of parricide. Beyond daik 
whispeis, thei*e is no evidence against him; yet it would be rash to 
say that his innocence is certain. 

To none of the world’s great ruleis has liistoiy done less justice PijmCcc 
than to Philip This failure in appreciation has been due to tw^o 
or perhaps to thiee causes. The overwhelming gieatness of a 
greater than himself has ovcishadow'cd him and drawm men’s eyes to 
achievements which could never have been wrought but for Philip’s 
lifetime of toil In the second place, we depend for our kncnvledge 
of Philip’s work almost entirely on the Athenian orators, and especially 
on Demosthenes, whose mam object was to misrepresent the kmg« 

And we may add, tin idly, that we possess no account of one of the 
greatest and most difficult of his exploits, the conquest of Thrace. 

Thus through chance, through the malignant eloquence of his 
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opponent, who lias held the cars of postciily, and thioui^d thc^ very 
lesLilts of his own dc(‘ds, the makci and c\pand(‘i of Ahiccdoni.i, 
the conqueioi of Thiace and Gicecc, has hardly held his due place 
in the histoiy of the woild The iinpoitance of his woik ( annot he 
fully undci stood until the consequences whuh it de\ol\cd upon his 
son to cairy out have been studied The work of Alcxandei is the 
most authentic testimony to the woik of Philip. 

Rut theic was one notable man of the day whose imagination 
grasped the ecumenical impoitancc of the king of Alactalon. A pu}Jil 
of Isociatcs, Theopompus of Chios — who pLa^^xd some pait m the 
politics of his own island — was inspired by the deeds of Philip to 
write a histoiy of his own time, with Philip as its central figure. In 
that claboiate work, the loss of which is ineparablc, Theopompus 
exposed candidly and unpaitially the king’s weaknesses and misdeeds , 
but he declared his judgment that Europe had nevci produced so 
great a man as the son of Amyntas. 

It IS part of the injustice to ITiilip that the history of Gicecc 
dm mg his leign has so often been tieated as little more than a 
biogiaphy of Demosthenes. Only his political opponents would deny 
that Demosthenes was the most eloquent of oiatois and the most 
patriotic of citizens. Rut that oratory m which he excelled was one 
of the cuises of Gieck politics. The ait of pcisuasive speech is 
indispensable m a free commonwealth, and, when it is wielded by a 
statesman or a general, — a Pericles, a Cleon, 01 a Xenophon, — is a 
noble as well as useful instrument. Rut once it ceases to be a 
meiely auxiliary art, it becomes dangerous and hurtful. This is what 
had happened at Athens. Rhetoric had been caiiicd to such jicr- 
fection that the best years of a man’s youth were absoibcd in learning 
it, and when he cnteied upon public life he was a finished speaker, 
but a poor political!. Briefly, orators took the place of st.itesmen, 
and Demosthenes was the most eminent of the class. They could 
all foimulate striking phiascs of piofound politictd wisdom , but tbcir 
school-taught loie did not carry them far against the ciaft of the 
Macedonian statesman. The men of mighty woids weie as ihildicm 
m the hands of the man of mighty deeds. The Athenians took 
plcasuic in hcaiing and ciiticising the elaborate speeches of tbcir 
oratois ; and the eloquence of Demosthenes, though it was thoioiighly 
appiedatcd, imposed far less on such connoisseurs than it has imposed 
upon posterity. The common sense of a plain man could easily 
expose his sophistries ; he said himself that the lilunt Phocion was 
the “chopper” of his peuods. 

Demosthenes used his brilliant gift of speech in the seivice of his 
country; he used it unscrupulously according to his light— the light 
of a purblind patriotism, He could take a lofty tone ; he professed 
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to Fhihj) as a Ixaibanan tbieateniny Hellas and her ^ods. 

Thcie 15 no need to show that, judged fioni the point of view of the The policy 
hisloiy of the world, his policy was rctiograde and letaiding. of Demo- 

cannot fairly cnlicisc him cither for not ha\ing seen, even as fully as 
Isociates, that the day for the expansion of Greece had come, and 
that no existing Greek commonwealth was competent to conduct that 
expansion ; or if he did vaguely see it, for having looked the other 
way. All he saw, or at least all he caicd, was that the mciease of 
Macedonia meant the ciiitailment of Athens , and his political life 
was one long agitatioif against Macedonia’s lesistle&s advance But it 
was nothing inoie than a busy and often brilliant agitation, earned 
on from day to day and fi'om month to month, without any com- 
prehensive plan. A fervent patriot docs not make a gi cal statesman. 
Demosthenes could devise reforms m special depaitments of the 
administration ; he could admonish his fcllow-citizens to be up and 
doing ; but he did not gi apple scnously with any of the new prob- 
lems of the day , he did not originate one fertile political idea A 
slalcsm.in of genius might conceivably have infused fresh life into 
Athens by effecting some ladical change m her constitution and 
finding for her a new pait to play The fact that no such statesman 
aiose is perhaps meicly another side of the fact that her part as a 
chief actor was over. It has often been said that the Demosthenic 
Athenians w^erc irreclaimable. They ceitainly could not have been 
icclaimcd by Demosthenes; for Demosthenes, when all is said, was 
a typical Demosthenic Athenian. 



CHAPTER XVir 

Tllli CONQUEST OF PERSIA 

SiOT. I Alexander’s First Descent on Greece 

A/i'xandrr On hib accession to the throne of Macedon, Alcxandci found Inniselt 
sfn)oiindcd menaced by enemies on all sides. The members of the Confedeiacy 
byfots, Coimth, the trlbutaiy peoples of the piovmce of Thiacc, the in- 

veteiatcly hostile IllyrianSj all saw m the death of Philip an oppor- 
tunity, not to be missed, for undoing his woik ; and in Asia, Atl.ilus, 
the father of Cleopatia, espoused the claim of Cleopatra’s infant son. 
Thus Alexander stood within a belt of dangcis like that by which 
his father, at the same ensis in /ii\' life, had been encompassed ; and 
the difference of the means which sue and son adopted to deal with the 
jeopaicly showed the diffcience in tempeiament between the two men. 
Hi'! If Alexandei had followed the slow and sine methods of his fathei, 

methods lie would have bought off the baibanans of the north, crfecicd a 

^Phihfs 1 ^conciliation with Attains, and defence! the Gicck question till he 

had thoioughly established his power in Macedonia ; then, by 
degrees, he could have rccoveied in a few years the dominion vhich 
Philip had won, and undei taken the expedition against Peisia which 
Philip had planned But such cautious calculation did not suit the 
bolder genius of Philip’s son He refused to yield to any of his foes \ 
he encountered the perils one after another, and overcame them all. 

Fust of all, he turned to Greece, where the situation looked sciious 
enough. Athens had hailed the news of Philip’s death with undis- 
guised joy, and at the instance of Demosthenes had jiassed a decree 
in honour of his murderer’s memoiy. T'rumpels weie sounding for 
war; messengers were flying to Attains and to Persia ; and Giccee 
was incited to throw off the Macedonian yoke. Amljiacia expelled 
her ganison, and Thebes attempted to expel heis. 

Importance But the insuneciion of Thessaly was of far greater impoitance 
afThe<isaly than the hostile agitations in the southern states. The 'rhessalian 
cavalry was an invaluable adjunct to the Macedonian army, and it 
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wasxT moic malenal consequence to a IMacedonian king to be the 
anJion ol the Thessalian Fcdeiation than to be ackno\vlcdg:ed as 
gencial of the Confederacy of CoiiiUh Yet it was haiclly altogether 
the need of quickly secuiing 
'Fhessaly that mgcd Alexander 
to deal with (hccce before he 
dealt with any other portion 
of his empire, lie wished 
above all things to save Gicece 
fiom hciself. Hi^ timely 
appearance, bcfoie the agita- 
tion could develop into a fully 
dcciaicd rebellion, might pre- 
vent the cities from committing 
any iiieparable action, which 
would necessitate a condign 
punishment, or even haish 
mcasines. He would march 
south, not to chastise or judge 
the Greeks, but to conciliate 
them and obtain recognition 
as succcssoi to his father’s 
place in the amphictiony of 
Delphi and in the league of 
Connth. 

He advanced to the defile 
of Tempe, but found it strongly 
held by the Thessalians. In- 
stead of attempting to carry a 
position which was peihaps impregnable, he led his army farther south 
along the coast, and cutting steps up the steep side of Ossa he made 
a new path for himself over the mountain and descended into the 
plain of the Peneus behind his enemy. Not a drop of blood was 
shed, A Thessalian assembly elected Alexander to the archonship, 
and he guaranteed to the communities of the land the same lights and 
privileges which they had enjoyed under his father. The conciliation 
of Thessaly led, without a blow, to the adhesion of its southern 
neighbours, Mails and Dolopia. At Thermopylae the young king was 
recognised by the amphictiony, and as he marched southwaid not a 
hand was raised against him ; be had swooped down so quickly that 
nothing was ready to resist. The Athenians sent a lepenlant embassy, 
which the king received kindly without any reference to the public 
jubilations over his fathers murder ; and the Congress of the Con- 
federacy met at Corinth to elect Alexander general in his father’s place. 



Fig. 183 — Alexandei the Gieat 
(Biitisli Museum), 
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Alcxandci was chosen bupieme yencial oflhe ( iiecksfor tbcinvcsioii 
oi Asia , and it was as head of IdcIIas, descendant and succ essoi of 
Achilles, lathei than as Macedonian king, that he desiiedlogo foith 
against 1 ‘eisia ihit his election liy the (rieck Confederacy .it 
Connth h.ad nioie of liistoiical fitness than pohdcal significance. The 
contingents whicli the (neck states fuinished as ineinheis of the 
league were small, and the idea of the expedition failed to aiouse 
any national feeling Yet the welcome, thougli h.df-lKMited and hypo- 
ciiUcal, which was given to Alexandei at Coiinth, and the vote, how- 
cvei pci funeloiy, which elected linn leadci of The (hecks, weie llic 
fitting pi elude to the expansion of Hellas and the diffusion ot 

Hellenic civilisation, which destiny had chosen him to accomplish. 
He w<is thus foimally iccognised .is what he in fullest veiity was, 
the lepiesentative of Gieece. Of all those who thiongcd at 
Corinth round the loyal youth, to observe him with cuiious ga/c 
01 flatter him with pleasant umids, some may have foiesecn that he 
would be cl conqiieioi of many lands, but none can have suspected 
how his conquests would transform the world ; foi few realised 
that the woild was waiting to be transformed. Outside the gates 
of Connth, according to a famous story, the king found the 

eccentric philosopher Diogenes, sitting in the bairel, which seivcd 
him as a home, and asked him to name a boon ‘‘Stand 
out of the sun,^’ was the biief reply of the philosophei Weic 
I not Alexandei,” said the king to his letinuc, “ I sliould like to be 
Diogenes.” The incident may nc\ci have happened, but the anecdote 
happily bungs face to face the enthusiast who larried mdivulual 
libeity to the utmost verge of independence and the enthusiast who 
dreamed of making his empue conterminous with the globe. f*or 

the individualism which Diogenes caricatuied was sister to the spirit 

of cosmopolitanism which Alexander’s cmpiie was to piomotcd 

Meanwhile some domestic dangcis had been cleaicd violently out 
of his path. His stepmothei, her father, and her child had all been 
done away with. Attains had been murdered m Asia, m accoulam'c 
with the king’s commands But Alexander was not responsible foi the 
death of Cleopatra and hci infant. This was the woik of Olymjiias, ^ 
who, thirsty for revenge, caused the child to be slaughtered in its 
mother’s lap, and forced Clcoiiatra to hang herself by her own licit. 

Sect. 3. Alexander’s Campaigns in Thrace and Illyria 

There were symptoms of disquietude in 'Fhuice ; there weic .signs 
of a storm bi'ewing in the Illyrian cpuirtcr ; and it would have been 

^ Cp. above, p. 575 
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im|)()ssi 1 )]e for the young king to invade Asia, with Thiace loady to Alexander 
levolt in liib icai, and Macedonia exposed to attack from tlic vest, 

It was indis] 3 t‘nsable to teach the T'hiacians a lesson, and especially 
the dhiballi, who had never been chastised for the check which they 
liad inlhfted on Phihjj The Tribalh lived beyond the Haemiis, and 
when Alexander, ha\ing ciossed Mount Rhodope, leached the foot 
of one of the western passes of Mount Haemus, he found the steep Shipka 
dehle defended by mountaineers. They had hauled up a multitude 
of their wai-chai lots ^to the top of the pass, in oider to loll them 
upon the Macedonians and then, lushing down themselves, to fall upon 
the disoidcicd airay Theie was no othci way of ciossing the 
mountain, and the mountam must be ciossed. Alexander showed 
heie again the same temper and the same rcsouice which he had 
shown at Tern pc ; when he had made up his mind that an object 
must be attained, he ncvci hesitated to employ the boldest or most 
novel means. He ordeied the mfantiy to advance up the path, open- 
mg the ranks when possible to let the chaiiots loll thiough, but 
when that w^as im})ossiblc, he diiected them to fall on their knees 
and, holding then shields locked together, to foim a loof on wdiich 
the chariots could fall and loll haimlcssly away. The device wxis 
successful The volleys of the cars rattled over the locked shields, 
and notwithstanding the shock not a man w'as killed When the 
baibaiians had exhausted these ponderous missiles, the pass was 
easily taken, and the Macedonians descended into the country of 
the Tiiballi. At the news of Alexander’s appioach the Tribalh 
had sent their waves and children to an island named Pence, in the 
Danube ; and then, w'aiting until he advanced into their land, stole 
behind him to seize the mountain passes in his rear. Learning of 
tins movement, Alexander maicheci lapidly back, forced the enemy 
to fight and dispeised them wuth great loss. He then proceeded on On the 
his way to the bank of the Danube. He bad foiescen that it might Danube, 
be necessary to operate on that livei, peihaps to make a demonstra- 
tion in the countiy of the Getac on the 1101 them bank ; and he had 
prepared foi this emergency by adopting the same plan as Daiius m 
his famous Thracian expedition. He instructed his ally Byzantium 
to dispatch ships to sail up the rivei. The gairison in the island 
of Peuce were suppoited by a host of Scythian friends on the left 
bank of the stream, and Alexander saw that with his few Byzantine 
galleys it w^ould be hopeless to attack the island until he had seemed 
the Scythian shore. The problem was to throw his troops across 
the river without the enemy’s knowledge, and this must be done in 
the daikness of one night. The ships were too few in numbei ; 
but all the fishmg-boats m the neighbourhood were collected, and 
tent-skins filled wuth hay were tied firmly together and strung across 
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the stuMin L:indin,4 on tlic^ oIIkm l).ink, 1 (hI 1 )\ the km^ Ininself, a 
laige band of lioiso and fcjot .idvainc'd iindn the cowr of iho Jon;4 
ccnn al dawn of day, and die barliaiian host <iiosc to set' the iM.ue- 
donian ])halan\ unfolded Ix'foie them Staitled as nuuh by the 
temble ptomjjhliidc of thoii foe as ))> the fonnidable airayulmh 
faced them, they witluhcw into their pooily foUified town, and when 
Alcxandei follow^ed tliem at the head of Ins c.uahy, tiny lltal with all 
then homes could eaiiy into the wilds of the north. Enipiie beyond 
the J)anulH‘ was not som^ht by Alexandci, an^,! he did not piiisue 
lie niaiked tlie teini of his noilhcin conquest by sacnficn\4 
solemnly on the banks to Zeus Sotei, Heracles, and the livci-yod 
himself. 

This exploit led to the siuiendcr of the Tiihalli in the island, and 
all the neii^hboLiiiiy^ tubes south of the iivci hastened to assiue tlie 
king of their submission. 'Theic came also fiom unknowm homes 
fai up the liver, or perhaps m the Dalmatian mountains, an embassy 
of Celts, huge-hmbed, self-confident men, wdio had heaid of Alexamh i\ 
deeds and wcie fain to be his fi lends. Cuiious to knenv what im- 
])rcssion the Macedonian name had made upon tliat distant folk, 
Alexander asked tlicm wdiat they feaicd most “We fcai nothing,” 
they said, “if it be not lest the sky fall ” “ Ihaggails !” said Alex- 

ander aftcnvaids. Ikit befoic two genciations had passed aw'ay 
these men of mighty limbs and mighty wands weie destined to roll 
dowm in a toiicnt upon Cicccc and Asia, and to vviest foi their owm 
habitation a ]iait of Alcxandei’s conquests, 

Alexanders wmik was done in Thrace, but as he maudicd home- 
waids he learned that the lllyiians wcie aheady in the gate of 
Macedonia, and that not a moment must be lost if the country w’as to 
be saved from an invasion. Jdiilip had secured the Macedonian 
fionticr on the Illyrian side by a numbei of foUi esses, near th(‘ 
sources of the Haharmon and Apsus ; and Pchon, wdiich wms the 
strongest of these strongholds, the key-foiticss of the mountain gate, 
had now fallen into the hands of Clitus, the Illyrian chief, d'o leach 
Pelion as quickly as possible, befoic the airival of the Taulantines, a 
folk in alliance with Clitus, was the object of Alexander. I! is marc’h 
was threatened by the Aiitaiiats, another Imstile folk, 'whom ('litus 
had engaged to wxaylay him; but this danger wars pievented Iry the 
fiiendlykmg of the Agi lanes, wdio invaded the Aulariat lerritoiy anti 
fully occupied the fightmg-men. Marching rapidly np the vidley of 
the Eiigonus, Alexander encamped near Ikdion. 'Phe heiglits around 
'w^eie coveted with lllyiians, and Clitus, as was the custom of his 
people before a battle, sacrificed three boys, thiec maidens, and tluce 
black lams. Bui before they came to the actual attack, the hearts 
of the Illyrians failed them, and deserting all their points of vantage 
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and thdi baciificc incomplete, they rctned into the fastness 

Alexandci inti nded to blockade the place next day by a ciicumvalla- 
lion, but the I’aulcintines ainvcd in a lar^e foice, and he saw that his 
men wcie lou few to deal at once witli the foes \Mtliin and the foes 
without the w.ills, noi weie his piovisions sufficient foi a protiacted 
sic\L»e It was absolutely necessaiy to withdiaw fiom his piesent The lUace- 
position ; but it was a task of extreme pciil to letrcat ni these defiles, 
with hostile Fehon in the tear and Taulantine tioops occupying the 
slopes and heights. ^This task, however, was earned out success- ihem\elvei^ 
fully, thioug'h the amazingly swift and skilful manaaivrmg of the /foi?t a 
higlily chilled Macedonian soldiers , the enemy weic dnven from their 
flanking positions, and the liver was crossed with niucli trouble yet 
without the loss of a man. At the other side of the rivei, Alexandei’s 
( oinmuni cations w’cie safe ; he could obtain provisions and remforce- 
ments as he chose, and might wait, at his ease, foi an opportunity 
to stiike The moment soon came. The enemy, seeing in Alex- 
ander’s relieat a confession of feai, neglected all piccautions and 
foirned a camp without lampait or outpost befoic the gates of the 
foi ti css Tcd'.ing a pouion of his army and bidding the lest follow, 

Alexandei set out at night and sui prised the slumbenng camp of the 
baibaiians. A cainag-e followed and a wild flight, and the Mace- 
domans pm sued to the Taulantine mountains. At the first alarm, 

Chtus rushed into the gates of Pelion and set the town on fire, befoie 
he joined the flight. 

This discomfit of the Illyrians wxas a no less striking pi oof of 
Alexandei ’s capacity than his exploits in Tin ace. I'hese months of 
incessant toil had earned him a lest, but there w'as to be no lest yet 
foi the young monarch. Even as the tidings of the lllynan danger 
had leached him befoie he left Tin ace, so now, while he was still at 
Pclion, the news came that Thebes had icbellecl. He must no\v 
speed to Greece as swiftly as seven days agone he had sped to the 
lllynan hills. No need was moie piessing than to ciush tins revolt 
before it spicad. 

Sect, 3. Alexander’s Second Descent on Greece 

The agitation against Macedon had not ceased dunng the past Gnv/e 
year in the cities of Gieece, and it was now fomented by the gold 
and the cncomagemcnt of Peisia. Five years befoie, at the ^tit- 
break of the war, Athens had sent ambassadors to Susa begging foi 
subsidies from, Artaxerxes, but the Great King would not break with A/ar^efo^^/a 
Philip then, and sent them away with “a veiy haughty and baibaious 
letter” of lefiisal. The Phrygian satiap, however, peihaps on Ins 
own lesponsibility, sent useful help to Perinthus in its peiil, and 
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l"^crsia awoke to the f.irl iIjiU i\lar(‘(U)nia was a daiv^ennis 

neighbour. 'Hie new king, Dunns, s<lw the iutessit\ of end), mass- 
ing Alcxand(‘i in Europe, so^is to keep him as long as p(ns]])]<‘ fioni 
ciossing into Asia, wdiere the M.ici'donian foices undci Pauncnio 
weie holding then owui. For tins pm pose he stined up thoughts of 
war in Cheere and sent subsidies to the (oeek stales. 'I'o many 
Cities these oveitiiics weie w^elcome, but especially to Tliebes, undci 
the shadow' of the Macedonian gairison Tinee hiuidied talents weie 
offeied to Athens and publudy declined ; but Demoslhcnrs pruately 
accepted them, to be expended in the inteiests of the (heat King. 
It is not probable that any city enteied into a foimal contract with 
Pci sin, but the basis of the negotiations wais the King’s Pe<ace, 
of fifty yeais ago, the Cheeks admitting the lights of the Pcisian 
empiie ovci their bielhrcn in Asia, wdio on their pait \veie awMiting 
with various feelings the approach of the Macedonian dcliveici 

As the patiiots had often prayed foi the death of Philip, so now' 
they longed for the death of his youthful son, an e\ent wdiich might 
have hurled back Maccdon into nothingness for evci. Rumouis 
soon spicad that the wish w.is fulfilled. Alexander w’as icpoited to 
have been slain in Tin ace; Demosthenes pioduccd a man wdio had 
seen him fall ; and the Theban fugitives m Athens hastened to le- 
tiirn to then native city and incite it to shake off the Mai (‘donian 
yoke. Two captains of the ganison were caught outside the Cadmea 
and miirdcied, and the Thebans then proceeded to blockade the citadel 
by a double lampart on the south side, vvheic there was no city wall 
outside the w’all of the citadel. Gicccc responded to the llieban 
leading, wdiich Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and the other Athenian 
patriots had prompted and encouraged. Thetc weic movemeius 
against Macedon in Elis and Actolia ; the Arcadians niaiched forth 
to the Isthmus ; and the Athenians sent arms to Thches, though 
they sent no men I'he hopes of The patriots lan high ; the fall of 
the Cadmea seemed inevitable 

Suddenly a lepoit was whispered in Thebes that a Macedonian 
aimy was cncamjicd a few miles away at Onchestus. As Alexander 
was dead, it could only be Antipatcr — so the I’heban leacUus assurcnl 
the iilaimcd people. But messengers soon came, affnming that il 
was certainly Alexander Nay, then, said the Icadcis, .since King 
Alexander is dead, it can only be Alexander of Lyncestis. 

But it w'as indeed the king Alexander. In less than two weeks 
he had maichccl from Pclion to Onchestus, and on lhc‘ next day he 
stood before the walls of Thebes. Pie hailed fast on thc‘ north- 
eastern side of the city, near the sanctuary of the d'heban hero, 
lolaus ; he would give the citizens time to make their submishion. 
But they were in no mind to submit, and some of their light-armed 
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ti(K)ps^, out of tlic p^ites, attacked the outskuts of the 

AI.Kodtuiian (amp, ( )n the nionovv AIe\andei Jiioved hib whole 
amiy to the ^oiith side (»f the ('ity, and eiiciimped dose to the 
Oadnua, without makinj^ any alladv on the walls, still hoping that 
the city would siu lender. Ikit the fate of Thebes was piccipitated 
by one of Ins (Jiplains, by name Ikadiccas, whc) was in chaige of the 
tioops whu h guaidcd tlie camp on the side of the Cadmea. Stationed Capture of 
within a few yaids of the Theban caith works, Pcidiccas, without 
waiting foi oideis, dashed thiough the outer lanipait and fell upon the 
Theban guards. He was suppoited by a fellow-oflicei ; and Alex- ':535 
cinder, wlien lie observed what had happened, sent archeis and light 
troops to then aid The Thebans \vho manned the jam part tit [The 
diuen along the gully, whidi, running along the east side of the TMJow 
(kulinea, passes the temple of Hei aides outside the walls. When ^ ' 

they reached this temple they rallied and turned on their assailants 
and loiitcd them bark along the “hollow roacl.'^ But, as they 
pursued, then own lanks were broken, and Alexander, ivatchmg foi 
the moment, biought his phalanx into action and diove them wuthin 
tlie Elec'tran gate They had no time to shut the gate before 
some Macedonians pushed in along wuth the fugitives ; and theie 
wcie no men on the walls to shoot the enemy down, for the men 
w’ho should have defended the walls had been sent to the blockade 
of the citadel. Some of the Macedonians, who thus entered, made 
then way to the Cadmea, and joining with the ganison they sallied 
out close to the Ampheion, where the mam pait of the Theban ( (/ 
forces was drawn uj>. Others, having mounted the bastions, helped Amphion 
then fiiends without to climb the walls, and the troops thus admitted , 

rushed to the maiket-plac e. But the gate was now in the possession 
of the Macedonians ; the city was full of them ; and the king himself 
was cveiywhcre The Theban cavahy was broken up, and ded 
through the streets and the open gates into the plain ; the foot 
soldiers saved themselves as they could ; and then a mciciless 
l^Litchciy began. It was not the Macedonians who were zealous m 
the woik of slaughter, but the old enemies of Thebes, the I’hocians, 
the Blalucans and other Boeotian peoples, who now’ wieaked upon 
the pioud city of the seven gates vengeance for the wrongs and insults 
of many generations. Six thousand lives weie taken before Alex- The 
ander stayed the slaughter. On the next day he summoned the 
Confederates of Corinth to decide the fate of the rebellious city. The ^ 

judges meted out to Thebes the same mcasiue which Thebes would 
have once meted out to Athens. The sentence was that the city 
should Ue^Jf^elled wij^dje_ jj ust and her land divided among 
the Confederates ; that the remnant of the inhabitants, with the 
women and children, should be sold into bondage, except the 
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piK’sts and pM(‘^(e^s(‘s of llie and thuse 1)Uip,hc'is will) had 

hoiuK of ^iK'si j i^^ht with (he Ma( cdonnnis ; and that tin ('adnuMii 
ritad(h should ho oiaupu'd hy n j^iinison. d'hosoMne doom, showmj^ 
iiow d(‘Oj)]y (he nnislcaful ( ily was abliotu'd, was earned out; ,ind 
ainon^ the nnntnl lialntatioiib, on wdiuli tlie iM.u edoniiin wMidois 
lonkod dow n fioni the foilH'ss walls, only one solitau house stoml, 
inakiin^ tlie dosoialioii seem more desolate, the house of Ihml.u, 
w'hudi Ale winder evpiessly spaied. 

1 he r>o< oluui ciUes \veu‘ .il length delu cted fumi the yoke u( 
dieii nnpeiioiis mistiess ; PLUaea and OKliomenus le .nose fioni (lien 
nuns. d1ie kill of d’hebes jn'omptly checked .dl othei mo\(‘inents in 
(heece; the Aicaduin foioes withchew fiom the Isthmus, Fhs and 
Aetoli.i hastened Loietiieve then hostile attitiuhs 'Tin* m w’s leaclied 
Athens during the festual of the IMystciies, 'FIk* sohnnml) w'as 
inteuaipted, and ma hiiuied meeting of the Assi‘mhl> it was lesoKed, 
oil the pioposal of Dem«'ides, to send an embassy to wolconw' Alev 
ander on his safe letiiin fiom Ins noithein ( ampaign, <ind to ion- 
gratulate him on the just ihastisement w’ha h he had mllioled upon 
Thelics ddie same people passed tins deiiee who, a few days 
befoie, on the pioposal of Demosthenes, h.id lesolved to send tioops 
to the aid of tliat luckless city. Alcvandei demanded — <ind it w'as a 
fair demand — that Dcmo.sthcncs .ind Lyungus and lh(‘ othei 
agitatois who kept the liostility to Mari'donia ali\'(‘, and wane hugely 
lesponsible for the disastci of d'hebes, slioiild be delivered to him ; 
for so long as they weie at laige theie was no senility that Athens 
would not entangle herself m fuitlier follies. When tlie demand wtis 
laid before the Assembly, Demosthenes e[)igiammatically expiessed 
Ins own view of the situation by advising the people not to hand 
over their sheep-dogs to the wolf Phorion saul m dow'nnght wouls 
that Alexandei must be conciliated at any i ost ; let the imm w'liose 
sill render he demanded show their paliiolism ])y saciificmg tliem- 
selves. Bui it was finally decided that Dnnades, wJio had in- 
gratiated himself with the Macedonian king, should an omjiany 
anollier embassy and beg that the offendeis miglit lie left to the 
justice of the Athenian peo})lc. A]e\andcr, still anviuiis to show 
every consideration to Athens, withdiew his demand, insisting only 
on the banishment of the adventuiei* Cliaiidcmus, of Thracian 
notoiiety. 

With the fall of Thebes AlexandePs campaigns in Eiiiope tame 
to an end. The lest of his life was spent m Asia, 'Phe luiropean 
campaigns, though they filled little more than a year, and though they 
seem of small account by the side of his triumphs in the cast, w’crc 
brilliant and important enough to have won historical fame foi any 
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l^encMf 111 his two (iesccnts into (lieece, first to conciliate and 
aflcnMuds la ])nii]sh, in his expedition to the Danube, and in his 
Illyii.m ( ainpai.nn, he had guen tokens of the laic stiatcyic capacity, 
llie onpinahty ol conc'eption, the boldness of lesolution, the 
i.ijiulily of action, and those other (jualitics which served Alexanders 
genius .iiul soon found a more spacious spheie for then manifestation 
when they boic him towaul the unknown limits of the eastern 
woikk 

'H 

SKCT. 4. iM^fcPAKATlONS for ALFAANDER’S PkRSIAN EXPEDITION 
Condition of Persia. 

Ibuing’ spent the wintei in making his militaiy piepaiations and 
setting in order the affaiis of his kingdom for a long absence, 
Alexandei set foith in spiing foi the conquest of Asia Of his plans The 
and ai langenients \\c know almost nothing, but wc may say \\\i\\ hieme of 
confidcnri' that his scheme of conquest was well considcied, and 
that he did not go foith as an adventinci to take whatevei came m 
Ills way. Ills oiigmal scheme of concpicst was aftctwaids meiged in 
a second and larger scheme, of ndneh he had no conception when he 
went foith fumi Macedonia, for he had not the requisite geogiaphical 
knou ledge of central Asia. But m the first instance his purpose 
was to conquei the Peisian kingdom, to clethione the Gieat King and 
take his place, to do unto Persia what Persia under Xerxes had 
essayed to do unto Mticedonia and the lest of Plellas To carry out 
this design the hist thing needful was to secure Thrace m the icar, 
and tlnit had been alieady done. In the conquest itself theie vere 
tlirce stages. The hist step was the conquest of Asia Minor; the 
second was the conquest of wSyria and P'-gypt , and these two 
conquests, preliminary to the advance on Babylon and Susa, would 
mean not meiely acquisitions of leinloiy, but strategic bases for 
further conquest The weak point in Alexander’s enter prise was the Want of 
lack of a fleet capable of coping with the Persian navy, which w’as 
400 strong Here the Confederacy of Corinth should have come to 
his liclp ; Athens alone could have furnislied over 200 galleys And 
Alexander doubtless counted on obtaining the support of Athens and 
the other Gieek cities ultimately. But he desired aid rendered with 
goodwill, and he made no effoit to extort ships or men. The 
loosely organised league of Corinth had undertaken to supply fixed 
contingents, but the fulfilment of these promises wxis not siiictly 
exacted. 

To secuic Macedonia against her neighbours and subjects during 
his absence, Alexander was obliged to leave a large portion, perhaps 
as much as one half, of the national army behind him. The govern* 
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J'/o7‘{sioi7\ incut Wcis ('nliusUiI (o Ins fallui’s nnnislij, Anti]»aU'i. Il is s.ncl 
fn iho inatk' (hsposil ions hcfon' Ins (lc|)aitiirc as niu' who 

iicvci to uluin liv (liMch'd all Ins io\.il doHnuns and 

lAm/iU foicsls and Kwcnucs .iinon!;; Ins iiK'nds , and, Avhcn Ikadna .is askisl 
wliaL was l(Tl lor hnnsclf, lie leplicd, llojie d lien Fcidafas, ic- 
jcctint; his own jioUion, cxclanned, ‘^ \\ c who ij;f> fouh to light with 
)-oii need sliaic only in )oui hop(' ” I1ie anei dole .it least illusli.ilrs 
the cntluisiasm with wincli Alexander infected Ins fiicnds an<l olfacis 
on the thieshold of .i venture, of \vhi{ h the ^conception was almost 
ns wondcriiil as its success 

s/(7/o 0/ The Pel Sian emjiiic w’as weak and loosely knit, and it was 

/-’tM/ti governed now by a feiRle monaich. Two generations had passed 
snn.e Greece beheld its wi'akness inemoiably dcmonsti.ated Ijy the 
ad\ entures of XenojihonS 'Ten dliousand ; and since then we ha\c 
0(/7//\ seen it, on the western side, lent and men by levolts Aiiaxeixi^s 
{(nu'/ioit Oihiis displayed moie stiength tli.ni his piedecessois. He le- 
•^58 />' c ) established bis poivcr in Asia Minor, lie <iuelled lebellions in 
Phoenicia and Cyprus, and even conc|ucied F-g)pt, wdiitli had long 
set at nought the Persiatt effoi ts to icgain It 'Plie king, Nektanehos, 
was diivcn b.ack fioin Pciusium to Menpilns, and fioin ]\h miihis 1 k‘ 
fled to Ethiopia, d’hc Persian king had no thought of holding the 
land of the Nile by kindness as soon as he had IMeiuphis m his 
powci he displaced the intolciancc of the iiie-woishippei. H(‘ 
drowned the holy bull, Apis, and inauguiatc'd the ass as the sacred 
animal of Egypt. This stigncl outi.ige made the Persian rule more 
Murder detested than ever. Cchus was assassinated, the virninr of .1 ])aiace 
of Oihus, conspiracy ; and after two 01 three years of conlnsion the throne 
distant member of the Achacmenid house, Darius 
\)f Danu\, Codomannus, destined to be the last successor of his great name- 
335 /?.c. sake. He was a mild and virtuous prince, beloved by his followeis, 
but loo weak, both m brains and will, for the task to which fate had 
doomed him. 

Advantagn It cannot be gainsaid that, if Dai ins had been able and expeii- 
on the Side enced in war and capable of leading men, lie had some enormous 
advantages. In the first place, lie had the aihantagc in the sliecw 
weight of liuman bodies. Had the myriads which Ire could mustci 
struggle, been divided into troops of thirty men, and a soldier of AlexandePs 
army allotted as a cupbearer to each tioop, many a company would 
have gone iinservccl In the second place, wdiile the coffers of Pella 
arc said to have been emptied before Alexancha set foot in Asia, the 
Great King commanded untold wealth. I'lic tieasury of Susa rvas 
full, and in the palace of Per sepohs were hoarded inexhaustible stores 
of gold In the third place, he had a navy wdriedr controlled the sea> 
board of Asia Minoi, Syria, and Egypt, and ought, if it had been 
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h.intPciil ably, to have placed insiipeiable obstacles in the way of an 
iiuader who bad no atlequatc sca-powei. And fourthly, although 
theic was no i ohesion in the vast einpiic or unity of centialisation, 
there \v<is, lur that \ciy leason, little or no national discontent in 
the piovmccb, Kyypt was an exceptional case. The revolts w^hich 
oct Hired fioin time to tinu' weie not national movements, but the 
disaffections of ambitious saliaps If the J’eisian monarch w^as not 
lo\cd, at least he ivas not hated; and the waihke baibanans of the 
cast, fiom fai Plyicania 01 the banks of the Oxus, were always ready 
to follow him and glad* to fight m his cause It w^as quite feasible, 
so fai as the state of feeling m the piovinces w^as concerned, to 
organise an eifectnc defence of the empire. But all these advan- Fatal 
tages w^eic as naught, foi lack of a mastci mind and a controlling ^hort- 
wull. Multitudes wcie useless without a leadei, and money could not 
create brains. Moicmer I^eisia w^as behind the age in the art of 
warfaie. She had not kept pace wath the mihtaiy de\elopments m 
(beece dunng the last hfty yeais, and, though she could pay Gieek 
mcicencnies, and though these foimed m fact a valuable pail of her 
aim>, they could ha\e no effect on thegcneial chaiacterof the tactics 
of an oiicntal host The Persian commandeis had no notion of study- 
ing the tactics of their enemy and seeking' new methods of encountering 
them. They had no idea of shaping strategic plans of their own ; 
they simply waited on the movements of the enemy. They trusted, 
as they had always trusted, with perfect simplicity, in numbers, 
individual bravery, and scythe -aimed chariots. The only lesson 
which the day of Cimaxa had taught them was to hire mercenary 
(}i ccks 

The stiength of the army which Alexander led forth against Alex- 
Persia is said to have been 30,000 foot and 5000 horse, thus pie- 
serving the large proportion of cavahy to infantry, which was one of 
the chief novelties of Philip’s military establishment. We have seen 
how Philip organised the national aimy of Macedonia, in the chief 
divisions of the phalanx, the light infantiy or hypaspists, and the 
heavy cavahy. Alexander led to Asia six regiments of the phalanx, Heavy 
and m the gieat engagements which decided the fate of Persia these infantry. 
foimed the centre of his array. They were supported by Greek 
hoplites, both meiccnary and confederate , the meicenary were com- 
manded by Menander, the confederate by Antigonus. The hypaspists, Light 
led by Nicanor, son of Parmenio, had their station on the ught wing, Mace- 
and the first regiment of these was the loyal guai'd, called the agcnia, 

Philotas, another son of Parmenio, was commander of the heavy ^ 
cavahy, in eight squadrons; one of which, the ‘‘royal squadron,” Cavahy. 
imdei Clitus, corresponded to the agema of the light armed foot. This 
Macedonian cavalry w^as always placed on tlie right, while on the 
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The foK’Cs which had been opeiatin;^ in Asia under Ihunn'ino 
•*\ hilo iMcvaiulm nas detained in JCuiope had ])een cndcavoiinnL> to 
establish a Inotnij^ in Acohs and Mysia, and seoiie a base on th(‘ 
IhopoiUis for ittiliici advance. The (heat King had cni[)o\\<aed 
Meninon of Kliodes, an able ineicenaiy captain, 
who in leccnt yeais had come tothcfiont, to ojipose 
the van of the Macedonian invasion. 'J he must 
picssing need of the Pcisians was to leiMptuie 
C'y/icus, whuh was in tlic hands of Painienio. In 
this Memnon failed ; but heomupied L.unpsai us, he 
forced the Macedonians to laise the siege of Pitaiie 
and beat them back to the ( oast ol the Hellespont. 
But he (.uuld not 01 did not press lies advantage, 
and the shoies wheic Alexandeds host woiiltl land 
weic s<ife in Macedonian possession 

d’he fleet tmnsported the army fiom Sehlus to 
Abydus, while Alexandei himself proceeded to Fdaeus, wheic he offeicd 
a sacrifice on the tomb of Protcsilaus, the fast of the mythical (hecks 
who landed on the shore of Asia in the Tiojan wai, and the first who 
fell. Praying that he might be luckier than ]-h*otesilaus, Alexander 
sailed acioss to the Harbour of the Achaeans,” and in the micbstiait 
made libations to Poseidon and the Nereids from a golden dish The 
first to leap upon the Mysian sliand, he crossed the pknn of Tioy and 
went up to the hill of Ilion, where lie pei formed a saciitue in the 
temple of Athena, m the poor town which slood on the mins of six 
pi ehi&tonc cities. It is said that he dedicated his own panojily in the 
shnne, and took down fiom the wall some ancient armoui, juesenved 
there as lelics of the wai of Priam and Agamemnon. He .saciiliced 
to Puam to avcil his anger from one of the lace of Neoplolcnuus ; he 
crowned the tomb of Achilles his ancestor ; and his bosom-friend 
licphacstion cast a garland upon the grave of Ibitrochis, the beloved 
of Achilles. He commanded that Ilion .should rise again fiom its 
rums, as a favoured city enjoying the rights of self-govinnment and 
immunity from taxation. These solemnities on the hill of Troy are 
significant as revealing the spirit which the young king carried into 
his enterprise. They show how he was imbued with Greek scrip- 
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Uucs *iiKl (n<‘ck liacliluins ; liow bis descent from Achilles was pail 
of Ins life, jiail of his mspiiation ; how he icgauled himself as chosen 
to he the heio of anotlnn episode in the diania, wheieof the fiist 
a( t had het n illustrated by the deeds of that glouous ancestor. 

Mciinwliile the satia])'^ of the (heat King had foimed an aimy of Advance of 
about 40,000 men to dtdend Asia Minoi if he had entiusted the 
command to the Rhodian IMemnon, it is possible that some effec- 
tivc dciein e rnij^ht Inue been made ; but he committed the chaiactei- 
istic blundn of a Peisian inonauh, and consigned the aimy to the 
joint tominand of a ruimhci of geneials, including Memnon and 
so\eitil of the nestein s<iiiaps. The Peisian commanders were 
jealous of the (u'ec'k, and against hus advice they decided to risk 
a battle at oni'e Accmdingly they advanced fiom Zelea, where 
they had inusleicd, to tlie plain of Adiastea, through which the tiver 
Chanicus flows into the Ihopontis, and posted themselves on the steep 
left bank of llic stnaim, so as to hinder the enemy ftom ciossing 
Alexandei and his aimy .idvanccd castwaid from Abydiis, Advance of 
leceivcd the submission of Lampsacus, and then of Piiapus, a town A/e.iandcr. 
near the mouth of the (hnnicus It was impossible foi him to avoid 
the combat, which the Persians desired ; he could not march south- 
ward, leaving tlicm in his leai. But he courted the combat even 
more than they ; foi the worst thing that could have befallen him (as 
IMemnon knew well) was that the hostile aimy should persistently 
letiie bcfoie him, eatings up the piovisions of the country as it re- 
licated. 

With hib heavy infantiy in two columns and his horse on the Position of 
wings, Alexandei marched acioss the Adrastean plain. The Persians atmies, 
had made the curious disposition of placing their cavahy along the 
liver bank and the Greek hoplites on the slopes behind. As cavahy 
in attack has a great advantage over cavalry in defence, Alexander 
saw that the victory could best be won by throwing his own squadrons 
against the hostile line. Parmenio advised him to wait till the fol- 
lowing morning and cioss the iiver at daybreak befoie the foe vveie 
drawn up in an ay “ I should be ashamed,” said the king, “having 

crossed the licllespont, to be detained by a miserable stieam like the 
Grameus ” ; an answer such as Alexander loved to give, veiling 
under the appearance of negligent daiing a self-confidence which was 
perfectly justified by his stiategic insight. 

Drawing up his army m the usual v^ay (which has been described Batito 
above), with the six regiments of the phalanx in the centre, entrust- 
ing the left wing to Parmenio and commanding the right himself, ^ 

Alexander first sent acioss the livei his light cavahy to keep the \tay-June) 
extieme left of the enemy engaged, and then led his heavy Macedon- 
ian cavalry against the Persian centre. Alexander himself was in the 
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tliifkL‘i:'l of llio iJLjbli (lenliny wounds nnd loriivini^ ]t]o\\s ^^|('l ^ 

shiii]) nidliy on the stes*]) banks, tli(' Ikasi.in i,j\aliy was boflien and 
put to llv^ht lhe})li. dan\ tlien advanced auoss thr n\ci a;_;ain.t 
the ( iicok hopliU's in the b.u kgiotind, whiU' llu' vk (oiious cavaliy 
cut them up on the ilanks 

dins \i(loi>, in wmnin.i; which x\leK,indei drank to tlu' full tlie 
mad evi Uenient of battle, cost hwv lues to the l\l<i( edoni.ins and 
cic.ued out of then way the onlyaimy w’hich was to oppose (Ikmi 
piotpcss in Asia iMinor. lUit it was veiy far fiom kuiny Asia 
Minoi at the conqueioi’s feet Thoie weie^ btiony pkiet^s, whieh 
must l)e taken one 1)y one- -stiong pkiees on th(* coast, wliiih could be 
bUi)poited by the powciful heisian tlect. Of all things, the help ol 
the Athenian navy would have best bestead Ah‘\<»ndei now, and lu‘ 
did not yet despiUi Aftei the skiimish of the (hanaus, wlnai he 
divided the spoil, he sent 300 Pei sum panoplies to Atheiu, as an 
offenng to Athena on the Aciopohs, with this cUcliration “ Alexaudei, 
son of Jdnlip, and the Cheeks (exet^pt the La< tslaemoniansj, fiom the 
barbarians of Asia” But Athens had no zeal for the cause of the 
Cheeks and Alexander against the baibaiuins 

The victoi entuisted the satiapy of Hellespontinc Phiygui to 
C.'illao, making no change m the method of the Persian admimstia- 
Sidunission tion ; and maiched soulfnvard to occupy the satrapy of l.ydia and 
oj Lydia, rock of Sardis, giit watli its threefold wudl It was a little nioie 

than 200 years since Cyrus had ov^erthrowai the Lydian kingdom and 
Saidis had become the chief huig of Persian power in the w'cst* 
The citadel was sttong and capable of a stout defcmccs but it ncuv 
passed with its treasures unresistingly into thc^ h.ands of th(‘ Cheek 
conqueror. For this prompt submission the Lydians lec'eived theii 
freedom and the ancestral constitution, which had been suspended 
during the long period of Pcisian domination Alexandci lesnlved 
to build a temple to the Olympian Zeus on the citadel. It was said 
that a thunder showier falling on the site of the loy.al ])alace show'cd 
him the fitting place foi the sanctuary j the spot w'hcre a more 
famous thunder show^ci had cpienched the pyic of the last Lydian 
king. 

Parinenio’s brother, Asun der,? was appointed satiap of l.ydia, and 
Alexander tinned to deal ivith the Ionian cities. Ilete, as was to be 
expected, everything depended on the sUcnglh of the political paities. 
The democrats welcomed the Greek deliverer ; but the oligarclis sup- 
ported the Pei sian cause, and wdieiever they w^ere in power, admitted 
Persian gainsons. In Ivphesus the oligarchy had got llie upper hand, 
but on the approach of Alexander’s army the g^arrison left the city 
and the people began to massacre the oligarchs. Alexander pacified 
these troubles and established a democratic constitution. He abode 
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s<»niG^linic in the city, and duiing this sojourn the painter Apelles 
executed a famous pictiue of the king, \\ielding hglUnnig in his 
luind, uhitli was set up in tlic temple of Artemis 

The next stage in the advance of Alexander was IMilctus, and and 
hete for the tirst time he cncountei'eci resistance The Pcisian 
gaiiison was commanded by a (ucek, who had at first meditated 
suiicndi'i, but learning that the Fcisian feet was at hand in full foice, 
decided to biavc a siege. In an eaihei episode of the stiuggle 
between Em ope and Asia, we wntnessed mcnioiable operations in 
the Latmian gulf and 4 :he IMilesian harbours, wdiich the rctieat of the 
sea has blotted fiom the map. The isle of Lade, then associated 
wdth the triumph of Asia, was now' to play a pait in the triumph oi 
Em ope. The hlacedonian fleet, of 160 galleys, sailed into the bay 

and occupied the haiboui of Lade, before the gieat fleet of the 
enemy aimed When the Peisian vessels came and saw that they 
had been forestalled, they anchored off the piomontoiy of Mycale. 

The city of Miletus consisted of two paits, an outei city which 
Alexandei easily occupied as soon as he came up, and an innci city 
strongly foiLiflcd w'lth w'all and fosse Alexandei thiewup a lamparl 
round the inner city, and placed troops in the island of Lade. 

Miletus w'as easily stormed by the Macedonian siege engines, and the 
fleet blocking the harbour hindered the Peisian squadron from bring- 
ing help. 

Paimenio had urged the king to lisk a battle on the watei, though 
the enemy’s ships weie nearly thiee to one, but Alexander rejected 
the advice He had judged the whole situation, and he had made 
up hib mind that the Persian sea-power would have to be conquered 
on land If Athens had sent him naval reinforcements it might have 
been otheiw'isc, but he now despaired of active help from Greece, 
and he decided that it was an useless dram on his treasury to maintain 
160 galleys, too few' to cope wuth the 400 of the enemy. Accordingly Alexander 
he disbanded the fleet, after the fall of Miletus, and proceeded to disbands 
blockade the sea by seizing all the strong places on the shores of the 
Eastern Mediteiranean. The execution of this design occupied him 
for the next two years, but it brought with it the conquest of Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Eg-ypt 

The manifest objection to the dissolution of the naval force was 
that, in case a decisive defeat at the hands of the Great King should 
compel him to letieat, he would have no fleet to transport his aimy 
from Asia to Europe, and the fleet of the enemy, by occupying the 
straits at either end of the Propontis, could entirely cut him off 
Put Alexander trusted his own stiategy ; he knew' that he would not 
be compelled to retreat. 

As foi Asia Minor, the next and the haidest task w'as the leduc- 

3C 
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tion ofe^an.L and the c.iptinc' nf IhiluMi na^sns. The uaimaiU of the 
host whuh tied from tlic thaiiaus, .ind the Rhodian Meinnon liiniseh, 
liad lallied heio and lesLed tlieu last liopes in tlie stioni; nt\ oi 
IMausohis, with its thieo nnithty ritadels. 'Die (ricat Kihl; had now 
cnti listed to Mcinnon the j^eneial tonnn.ind of the (kat and the roasts, 
and Meinnon had diij^ a deep fosse lound Ihtlicainassus, furnished 
the pLnx' ^\It]l food toi a loni’ siege, and ])laced ganisons in the 
sinallei neighhoining towns. Halicainassus was to he the ( enlu; of 



a siipienie lesi stance. 

'jlK‘ie had oiue been a chanre that Alexaivlci lilniself might haie 
lieen, by a peisonal light, loid of Halicarnassus. 'Die prince 
IhxodauKs, one of die bioihcis of Maiisolus, had wished to form an 
alliance ofinairiage with the house of Maccdon, and Alexandei had 
tliought of oftciing- himself as a biidegioom 
foi Ins dauglilei I bit Rhihp would not hem 
of such a match, and Ihxod.uus liad gnem 
the maiden to a Persi.ui noljh , who had 
siu^ceedcd to the d\ nasty aftei his falheian- 
law’s death. 'fheie was indeed another 
claimant to the dynasty, Ada ^ wife and 
'^istei of Idrieus. She had succeeded her 
husband as lulei, and had been diiven out 
by hei biothei Ihxodaius She now sought 
the piotcction of Alexander, and when he 
captured Halicarnassus, he assigned to her 
It was destined that women hboulcl lepresent 
Greece with i^eisia, in the days 
of Alexander as in the days of Xerxes ; the submission of Ada atoned 
for the bravery of Artemisia.. 

Having made a futile attack on Mynclus, Alexander filled up the 
moat w'ith wdiich Memnon had encompassed Halicainassus, and 
brought Ills towers and engines against the walls. A breach was made 
on the iioilh-east side near to the gale of the toad to IMylasa, but 
Alexander, who hoped to induce the town to surrender, foilioie to oider 
an attack, llis hands wete almost forced by two soldicis of the 
phalanx, who, one day drinking logcthci m their tent and biagging 
of their prow^ess, flushed with wine and the. /eal of livalry, put on 
their aimom, and marching up to the wall, thallcugetl the enemy to 
come out The men on the wall seeing them alone lushed out in 
numbers, and the twain were hard piessed till their c’omrades came 
to the rescue, and there was a sharp fight undci the walk. Bui even 
now, Alexander would not order an attack on the breach, and the 
besieged built a new crescent wall connecting the two pcflnts between 
which the wall had been broken down, and maintained themselves 


FlG. 185 — Clold c'ojii of 
PixocLiius Obvcisc 
IkmU of Vpollo Revfjsc 
Zeus L.ihumdeus witli 
douhU* ii\<* (l.djtys) and 
sceptie [iegLud IJISJii- 
AAPOTJ 

the satrapy of Caria. 

Cana in the two great collisions of 
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l)chin?l It fni a lime At length they made a gieat excursion against 
the camp of the bcsiogeis at two diffeicnt places. On both sides they 
\\eie dii\en back in confusion, and in Ibeir haste to shut the gales 
tliey left man}’ of their fcllous to peiish. At this moment an assault 
would doubtless have caiiiecl the Macedonians within the walls, but 
Alex.indei gave the signal to letiie, still intent on saving the city. 

Memnon saw that the prospect of holding out longer was hopeless, 
cind he dcteimined to withiaw^ the gaiiison to the citadel of Salmacis 
and the loyal foitiess on the island in the harbour He fired the 
city at night bcfoic he* w'ithdrevv, and the place wms m flames w'hen 
the Macedonians entered Alexander destroyed wdiat the fire spaied, 
and left a body of mercenary soldiers under Ptolemy to blockade 
Salmans and sujipoit the princess of Cana. 

The cold season w’as approaching and Alexander divided his aimy Dn'iuofi of 
into tw'O bodies, one of w^hich he sent under Paimcnio to wmtei in 
L} dia, wliilc he advanced himself w ith the other into Lycia He ga\c 
leave to a fewv young oflicers who had been lecently w’eddcd to letuin 
to their Macedonian homes, charging them with the duty of bringing 
icinforccmcnts to the aimy m spring, and appointing Gordion m 
Phrygia as the mustering-place of the W'hole host. 

Alexander met with no resistance fiom the cities of the Lycian Lyda 
League, and he left the constitution of the confederacy intact. From 
the rich frontier town of Phaselis he advanced along the coast 
of Pamphyha, receiving the submission of Perge and Aspendus 
and other maiitime cities; and then he turned inland from ftyha and 

and fought his way through the Pisidian hills, taking with some i^isidia. 
trouble Sagalassus, the chief fastness of the Pisidian mountameeis. 

He descended to Celaenae, the strong and lofty citadel of the Phrygian 
satiapy, and leaving a gainson there, he marched on to Gordion on 
the Saiiganus, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Phrygia. ^ 

While he w^as winning the Lycian and Phrygian satrapies, he 
lost, for the moment, some points m the Aegean. Memnon, ap- 
pointed commander of the Pei sian fleet, had taken Chios, leduced 
the grcatei part of Lesbos, and laid siege to Mytiicne. He died 
during the siege, but Mytilene soon suirendered, and then Tenedos 
w’as compelled to recognise the “ Peace which the king sent down.'' 

The great danger for Alexander w^as that these successes might encour- 
age the Greeks to revolt, and ten Pei si an ships sailed as far west as 
Si}:)hnos for the pin pose of exciting a movement in Hellas.^ But 
eight of these v^essels were captured by some Macedonian tiirenies 
wdiich ran over fiom Chalcis^ and the piojeci of a Gieck lising was 
not cairied out. 

At Gordion, the appointed musteiing -place, AlexandePs army le- ooi'dion, 
united, and new troops arrived fiom Macedonia to replace those who 333 B,a. 
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had been left to gairibon the subjugated countnes and citic*'* On 
the citadel of Goidicm stood the remains of the loyal palaces of 
Goirhus and hlidas, and vVlexandci went up the hill to sec the chaiiot 
of Goidius and the famous knot which fastened the yoke Cold of 
the balk of a cornel-tiee was tied in a knot which aitfully concealed 
the ends, and theie was an oiacle that he who should loose it wanild 
uile o\ei Asia Alexander vainly attempted to untie it, and then di aw- 
ing his Sword cut the knot and so fulfilled the oiacle Eiom Goidion 
‘Vlcxandci maichcd by Ancyra into Cappadocia, llavung icceived 
the subinisbiou of Paphlagonia and asseited^iather than confamed 
his authority over the Cappadocian satrapy, he maiched south w’aid 
to T^xina and the Cilician gates. It was w^ell that Alexander should 
show himself foi a moment 111 the centie of Asia Minoi, but the le- 
duction of these wild regions and of the southcin coast of Pontus wxas 
a task wdiich might safely be postponed. The Cihcian gates might 
have easily been defended by the gainson wdiich the satrap Aisames 
bad posted in the pass. Alexaiidei, with the hypaspists and other 
light troops, leaving the rest of his ai my in camp, maichcd up at 

night to SLU prise the station. 
As soon as the guards heard 
the footfalls of iheapproacheis 
they fled; and then Alexander 
at the head of his cavaliy 
moved so rapidly on Tarsus 
that Aisames, ama/cd at his 
sudden appearance, fled wdth- 
out striking a blow^ 

Here a misadventure 
happened wdnch w^ell-nigh 
changed the course of history 
After a long ride under a buniing sun, the king bathed in the 
cool waters of the Cydnus, wdnch flows llnough Tarsus. He 
caught a chill wdiich resulted in violent fevei and sleepless nights, 
and his physicians despaired of his life But Philip of Acainania, 
wdio was eminent for his medical skill, recommended a certain piuga- 
tive. As he was preparing the diaught in the king’s tent, a lettei 
was placed m Alexander’s hands. It was from Parmcnio, and w'as a 
warning against Philip, alleging that Daiius had bribed him to poison 
his master, Alexandei taking the cup, gave Philip the letter to read, 
and, while Philip read, Alexander swallow^ed the medicine PI is 

generous confidence wxas justified, and under the core of Philip he 
soon recovered from his sickness. 



Fig. 186 — Silver com of Tarsus Obveise : 

enthroned Zeus [Aiamaic legend , Baal 
Tars] Reverse • lion [obscure legend] 
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Sect. 6. Battli-: of Issus 

The Great King had already crossed the Euphrates at the head of 
a vast host. He had let the ruvader subjugate Asra Minor, but be 
now came in person to bar his further progress. Alexander did 
not hurry to the encounter, and his delay, as we shall see, tinned to 
his profit in an unexpected manner. Sending foiw^ard Par memo with 
part of the army to secure the passes from Cilicia into S)iia, Alev 
andei himself turned* to subdue western Cilicia. He first visited 
Anchialus, noted for the statue of the Assyrian kiirg Sardanapalus, ‘Y Cihcia. 
and the famous inscription Sardanapalus founded Anchialus and 
Tarsus on the same day. But thou, 0 stranger, eat, drink, and 
sport ; all else is worthless.” Having seen this comment on his own 
ambitious dreams, Alexander w’ent on to Soh, the city of solecisms,” So/i, 
an ultimate Greek outpost, rvhere men had almost forgotten Greek 
institutions and Greek speech. From here he made an excursion 
against the Cihcian hill-folks, and reduced the whole district m seven 
days He then retained eastward, and advanced to Issus midtr A/ Iss us, 
Mount Amanirs 333 ^ > 

Darius was on the other side of the mountains, m the plain of ' 
Sochoi, on ground which was highly favourable for deploying* his host. 

There \vere two roads from Issus into Syria One led directly over 
difficult mountain-passes, while the other wound along the coast to 
Myiiandros and then crossed Mount Amanus. The second load, 
along which we formerly accompanied Cyrus and Xenophon, was now 
chosen by Alexander. Leaving his sick at Issus, he marched forward Ai Myn- 
to Myriandros, but w'as detained there by a violent storm of lani, for 
it w^as already the beginning of wunter. The Great King, infoimed 
by Arsames of the rapid approach of Alexander, expected eveiy day 
to see him descending from the mountains And when he came not, 
owung to the delays in Cilicia, it ’was thought that he held back 
through fear, and did not venture to desert the coast. Accordingly 
Darius and his nobles decided to seek Alexander. The Persian army Advance 
crossed the northern passes of Amanus and reached Issus, wdieie^/^-^f 
they tortured and put to death the sick who had been left behind. 

Alexander cannot be blamed for this disaster, for he could not foresee 
that his enemies would commit such an incredible military error as to 
abandon the o|3en position in which their numeiical super loiity wmuld 
tell for a confined place wffiere the movements of a multitude wmuld be 
cramped To Alexander the tidings that Darms was at Issus was too 
good to be true, and he sent a boat to reconnoitre. When he was and return 
assured that the enemy had thus played into Ins hands, he mai'ched back Ahx- 
fiom Myriandros through the sea-gates into the little plain of Issus. 
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The plain of Issus is cut in tuo by the stream of the Pmauis, 
which \\as to play the same pait m the coming battle as the Granicus 
had played in the plain of Adrastea. Hcie, as m that hist skirmish, 
It fell to Alcxandci to attack the Peisians, who had themselves 
no plan of attack ; and here as there the Persians were defended 
by the natural entrenchment of a steep-banked river. The Mace- 
donian columns defiled into the plain at dawn, and when Darius 
learned that they were approaching he threw acioss the iiv^er 50,000 
cavalry and light troops to cover the rest of the army while it 
arrayed itself for battle As his host wms ^numlDeied hy tens of 
thousands and the plain was only thiee miles bioad, it is cleai 
that most of his troops were forced to remain behind as reserves. 
The whole front w^as composed of hoplites — 30,000 Gieek iner- 
cenaiies, and regiments of oiientals called Ifardakes; the left wing 
touched the lower slopes of the mountains and curved lound, follo'w- 
mg the line of the hill, so as to face the flank of the enemy’s light 
wing. When the an ay tvas foimed, the cavalry was recalled to the 
north of the river, and posted on the right wing, near the sea, where 
the giound \vds best adapted for cavahy movements. 

Alexander advanced, his army drawn up on the usual plan, the 
phalanx in the centre, the b3^paspists on the right At first he placed 
the Thessalian as well as the Macedonian cavalry on the right wang, 
in order to strengthen his own cavahy attack, but when he saw that 
all the Persian cavahy was concentrated on the sea side, he was 
obliged to tiansfer the Thessalians to their usual position on his own 
left In order to meet the danger which threatened the flank and 
real of his right wmg from the Peisian forces on the slope of the 
mountain, he placed a column of light troops on the extreme 
light, to form a second front. . As in the engagement on the Granicus, 
the attack was to be made by the heavy cavalry on the left centre of 
the enemy’s line. But it wsls a far more serious and formidable 
vcntuie. Those who had lead the story of the battle of Cunaxa 
might despise an Asiatic multitude, but Darius had 30,000 Greek 
mercenaries who knew how to stand and to flght And if Alexander 
was defeated, his retreat was cut off 

The Persian left did not sustain Alexander’s onset at the head of 
his cavalijx The phalanx follow’ed more slowly, and in crossing the 
stream and climbing the steep bank the line became dislocated, 
especially at one spot, and the Greek hoplites pressed them hard on 
the liver-brink. If the phalanx had been driven back, Alexander’s 
victorious right wing would have been exposed on the flank and the 
battle lost ; but the phalangites stood their ground obstinately, until 
the hypaspists were free to come to their help by taking then adver- 
saiies in the flank. IMeanwhile Alexander’s attack had been dii'ected 
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upon the spot vvhcie the Gieat King himself stood in his wai-diaiioi, 
suiioundeci by a guaid of Peisian nobles. There was a fui lous inclla) , 
in which Alexandei was wounded m his leg Then Oanus tinned 
his chariot and fled, and this was the signal foi an universal flight on 
the left On the sea side the Persian cavalry ciossed the ruer and 
earned all befoie them ; but m the midst of their success the cry 
that the king was fleeing made them waver, and they were soon rid- 
ing w’lidly back, pin sued by the Thessalians. The whole Persian 
host was now rushing northwaid towards the passes of Amanus, 
and thousands fell beneath the swoicls of their pursuers. Darius did 
not taiiy^ ; he forgot even his mother and his wife who were in the 
camp at Issus ; and when he i cached the mountain he left his chaiiot, 
his shield, and his royal cloak behind him, and mounting a swift mare 
lode for dear life 

Having puisued the Great King till nightfall and found his lelics 
by the w^ayside, Alexander returned to the Persian camp Pie supped 
m the tent of Darius, and theie fell upon his eais a noise and the 
wailmg of ivomen fioni a tent hard by He asked who the w'omen 
were, and why they were lodged so neai, and learned that it was the 
mother and wife and childien of the fugitiie king. They had been 
told that Alexander had letuined with the shield and cloak of Daiius, 
and, supposing that their loid was dead, had bioken out into lamenta- 
tion. Alexander sent one of his companions to comfoit them wdth 
the assurance that Darius lived, and that they would receive, while 
they were in Alexander’s power, all the lespect and consideiation due 
to loy^al ladies ; foi Alexander had no peisonal enmity against Darius. 
No act of Alexander, perhaps, astonished his contemporaties moze 
than this generous treatment of the family of his loyal rival. His 
ideal hero Achilles would not have resisted the chaim of the captive 
queen Statira, the most beautiful of women. But the chaims of love 
had no temptation for Alexander ; and his behaviour to the captives 
w^as prompted not only by his natively humane and gencious feel- 
ings, but by the instinct and policy of a royal invader to display le- 
spect for roy^alty as such. 

Thus was the Persian host, which had come to tz'ample down ’’ 
Alexander and his little army^, annihilated on the plain of Issus. A 
city, which still retains the name of Alexander, was built m com- 
memoration of the battle, at the northei*n end of the sea-gates. The 
road was now open into Syria; this w^as the immediate militaiy 
result of the battle of Issus. Just as the small fight on the Gi'amcus 
had cleared the w^ay for the acquisition of Asia Minoi*, so the flght on 
the Pinaros cleared the way for the conquest of Syria and Egypt. 
The rest of the work would consist in tedious sieges. But the victory 
of Issus had, beyond its immediate results, immense importance 
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ibroi’^yh the piestige which it confeired on the vicloi. He had 
defeated an aimy ten limcb as great as his own, led by the Great 
King in pcison, whom he had driven back ovei the mountains in 
ignominious flight ; he had captured the mothei of the Great King, 
and his w-ife and Ins childien Darius himself unbent his haughty 
Persian piicle, when he had reached safety beyond the Euphrates, so 
far as to make the hist ovei lures to the conqiieroi. He wnoie a 
letter, in which he complained that Alexander w^as an unpioi'oked 
aggressor, begged that he would send back the royal captices, and 
piofesscd w'iilingness*to conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance. 

It was much for a Persian king to bring himself to iviite this, but 
such a condescending appeal required a stem reply We are foitu- 
nate enough to possess the text of Alexanders answ^er, which seems 
to have been published as a soil of manifesto to Euiope as well as 
Asia It w^as to this effect ' — 

‘‘Your ancestois invaded Macedonia and the rest of Gieece, and A 'iiait 
without piovmcation inflicted w’rongs upon us. I was appointed duLument 
leadci of the Greeks, and crossed over into Asia for the purpose 
avenging those wrongs ; for ye were the first aggressois. In the 
next place, ye assisted the people of Permthus, who w^eie offendeis Dmius, 
against my father, and Ochus sent a force into Thrace, wdiich was 333 ^ 
part of our empue. Further, the conspnatois who slew my father 
weie suborned by you, as ye youi selves boasted m youi letters. 

Thou with the help of Bagoas idst minder Arses [son of Ochus] 
and seize the throne unjustly and contiaiy to the law of the Peisians, 
and then thou didst wiite improper letteis legardmg me to the Greeks, 
to incite them to wai against me, and didst send to the Lacedae- 
monians and others of the Gieeks, for the same puipose, sums of 
money (wdiereof none of the other cities partook, but only the Lacedae- 
monians) ; and thine emissaries corrupted my friends and tiied to 
dissolve the peace which I had brought about in Greece. Where- 
fore I marched forth against thee, who weit thus the aggressor in 
the quarrel. I have oveicome in battle, first thy geneials and 
satraps, and now thyself and thine host, and possess thy land, 
through the grace of the gods. Those who fought on thy side and 
weie not slam, but took refuge with me, aie under my protection, 
and are glad to be with me, and will hght with me hencefonvaid. I 
am lord of all Asia, and theiefore do thou come to me. If thou ait 
afraid of being* evilly entreated, send some of thy friends to receive 
sufficient guarantees. Thou hast only to come to me to ask and 
leceive thy mother and wife and children, and whatever else thou 
mayest desire. And for the future, whenever thou sendest, send to 
me as to the Great King of Asia, and do not write as to an equal, 
but tell me whatever thy need be, as to one who is lord of all that is 
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thine Otherwise I will deal with thee as an offender. But if' thou 
disputcbt the'kingdomj then wait and h^ht foi it again, and do not 
flee ; foi I will march against thee wheiever thou innyest be 

The lieasuies which Daiius had brought with him into Syna had 
been sent for safety to Damascus when he crossed the passes of 
IMount Amanus Accordingly Alexander sent Parmenio to take posses- 
sion of them Parmenio found at Damascus some Check envoys who 
had airived at the camp of Daiius a shoit time before the battle — 
one Spaitan, one Athenian, and two Thebans Alexandei detained 
the Spartan as a pnsonei, kept tlie Athenian as a friend, and let the 
Thebans go fiee. His clemency to the Thebans was due to a ceitain 
compunction vhich he always felt for the haid measiue dealt out to 
their city; while a peisonal motive dictated his favoui to the 


Fig 188. — Com of 
Phaestus in Crete 
(obverse) Resting 
Heracles , bow and 
quiver oil tree , vase 
behind [legend . 

^f>AISTI(uG] 

Athenian, Iphicrates, son of the gieat general of the same name, 
whose memoiy was highly esteemed in Macedonia. The incident 
showed that Gieece, which had openly chosen Alexander for her leader, 
was secietly intriguing with Peisia. When it was known that Daniis 
was crossing the Euphiates, men were hoping and pi ay mg' at Athens 
that the Macedonians would be trodden down by the Peisian host. 
A hundred fast-sailmg Peisian ships appeared at Siphnos, and Agis 
the Spartan king visited the commanders, asking for money and 
galleys to carry out a project of lebellion against Macedonia. At 
Athens, Hypereides agitated for open war, but Demosthenes j^rudently 
counselled his fellow-citizens to wait until the expected catastiophe 
of Alexandei had become an accomplished fact. Then the news 
came that the leader of the Greeks had won a brilliant victory, and 
Greece had to cloak her disappointment. The Peisian squadron 
hurried back to save what could be saved on the Asiatic coast, and 
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only ihiity talents and ten vessels could be spared to Agis, who used 
them to seciue the island of Crete. 


Sect. 7. Conquest of Syria 

It might seem that the couise plainly marked out for the victor 
of Issiis was to puisne and o\erwhelm Daiius before he should have 
time to collect another army ; and this is vhat Darius himself would 
have done if he had been Alexander But it would have been a 
stiategical ciior to j^iunge into the heart of the Persian empne, 
leaving Syria and Egypt unsubdued behind him and a Persian fleet 
controlling- the coast. The victory of Issus did not seduce Alexander 
into sweiving from his inevitable couise , the stiategic talue of that 
victoiy was simply that it opened the gates to Syiia and Egypt. As 
the subjugation of Asia Minor was the strategic condition of sub- 
jugating Syria and Egypt, so the conquest of Syiia and Egypt vas 
the stiategic condition of conquering Mesopotamia and Iian. It 
was the more imperative to follow this logical order of conquest, 
since Phoenicia supplied the mam pait of the hostile navy, and 
nothing but the 1 eduction of the Phoenician towns would effectually 
break down the sea-power of Persia. No one could swoop more 
swiftly than Alexander when it was the hour to swoop ; but never 
did he display his superior command of the art of war more signally 
than when he let the 
royal piey escape him 
and quietly carried out the 
plan of conquest which 
he had predestined. 

The Persian kings 
had allowed the Phoe- 
nician tradeis to go on 
their own way, and 
meddled little with then- 
prosperous cities, so long 
as the Phoenician navy 
was at the disposal of 
Persia If these strong 
and wealthy semi-msular cities of the coast, cut off as they iveie 
from the inner countiy by the high range of Lebanon, had formed 
a solid federal union, they might have easily succeeded in winning 
complete independence m the days of Persian decadence. But 
though Tyie, Sidon, and Aradus were bound together by a 
federal bond, their commercial interests clashed and their jealousies 
hindeied a heaity national effort. This had been illustrated by a 
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Fig 191 — Silver com of Sidon (? 374-62 a c ) 
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lions. Reveise king and charioteer m chariot , 
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recent expeiience. When Sidon ic\ oiled fioni Persia, in the^iei^n 
of Aitavci\es Ociins, iiei ti\o sistei cities piomised at a federal 
meeting to stand by hei But both Tyre and Aradus selfishly cal- 
culated that if wSidon \v*eie ci ashed and punished, hci trade would 
come to themselves, and they left her to maintain the struggle alone. 
She succumbed to the powei of Ochus, her town was burnt down, 
and she lost her rights as a city. 

The divisions, which pi evented the Phoenicians fiom becoming 
a nation, were profitable to Alexandci If their united fleet, which 
was now acting ineffectually m xYegean waters, had acted ener- 
getically m defence of theii owm coast against the Macedonian, 
then cities would have been impicgnable even to Alexander. But 
those cities could not trust each other, Byblus, which had in some 
measiue taken the place of Sidon, and Aiadus sent their submission 
to the conqueror of Issus ; while dismantled Sidon, which still con- 
tributed some ships to the 
Beet, hoped to be reinstated 
in her old position by the 
favoui of Persia's foe. 
Pier hope was not dis- 
appointed. Alexander le- 
stored to Sidon hei con- 
stitution and her territory. 

It cannot have been 
long after this that a king- 
Img of Sidon was laid m a 
lestmg-place worthy of the 
great conciueror himself. 
His sculptured sarcophagus, recently dug up in a burymg-ground of the 
Sidonian kings, is one of the most beautiful achievements of Greek 
art. But we may well associate this monument wnth Alexander, 
rather than wath the obseme Phoenician for wdiose ashes it was 
made. For in tw'O of the vivid scenes which aie leprcsented m 
colouied relief upon its sides, iVlexandcr appears on hoiseback One 
of these is a passage from the battle of Issus. There is a mellay in 
the centie , the king charges on this side , a general, peihaps Par- 
menio, on that The other scene is a lion-hunt, and lieie, if Alex- 
ander were not marked out by the loyal fillet, w^e niigdit almost 
I'ecognise him by his eager straining' face. 

Alexander advanced south w^’ard towaids Tyre. Ambassadois 
from this city met him on the road, professing the readiness of the 
Tyrians to do Iiis will. Alexander expressed his intention of visiting 
the city, in Older to sacrifice in the famous temple of Heracles. But 
a Macedonian visit was far from the wish of the men of Tyre. 



Fig 192.— -Silver com of Sidon (330 a c ). 
Obveise • km? in chai lot , servant with sceptic 
and flask behind [Phoenician legend ’AB 
Abdalonymus)] Reveise galley, weaves. 
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Persia was not yet subdued, and their policy was to await thc^evciii; 
and avoid compromising themselves by a prematuie adhesion to 
hlaceclonia. They felt seeme on then island rock, which was pro- 
tected by eighty ships, apai t from the squadi on which was absent in 
the Aegean. Accordingly they iiiMted Alexander to saciilicc in 



Fig. 194. 


Old Tyre on the mainland, but lefused to ‘‘leceive either Persian or 
IHacedonian into the cityd^ 

To subdue Tyie was an absolute necessity, as Alexander ex- 
plained to a council of his generals and captains which he called 
together. It was not safe to advance to Egypt, or to pursue Darius, 
Avhile the Persians were lords of the sea , and the only way of 
wresting their sea- power from them was to capture Tyre, the most 
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important naval station on the coast , once Tyre fell, the Phoenician 
fleet, which was the most numerous and strongest part of the Peisian 
navy, would come over to Macedon, for the rowcis vould not low or 
the men fight when they had no habitations to low or fight for. 

The reduction of Cyprus and Egypt would then follow^ without 
trouble Alexander grasped and never let go the fact that Tyic 
was the key to the whole situation. 

It was easy to say that Tyre must be captuied , but it was not oj 
easy to say how, without a poweifui navy, its captuie could be 
achieved. This was pci haps the haidest mihlaiy task that Alexanders 
genius ever encountered. The city, girt by walls of g’leat height and 
magnificently stiong masonry, stood on an island severed from the 
continent by a sound of inoie than half a mile in width. On the side 
which faced the mainland were the two harbours, the noithern or 
Sidonian harbour with a nairow' mouth, and the southern or Egyptian 
It might seem utteily hopeless for an enemy, vastly infeiior at sea, 
to attempt a siege of the island Rock. And m truth there was only 
one way for a land-power to set about the task. Those thousand 
yards of water must be bridged over and the isle annexed to 
the mainland. Without hesitation Alexander began the building of 
the causeway. The fiist part of the work was easy, fox the w'ater 
was shallow ; but when the mole approached the island, the stiait 
deepened, the woikmen came within range of the w^alls, and the 
difficulties of the task began. Triremes issued from the havens on 
either side to shoot missiles at the men who were at wmik. To 
protect them Alexander erected two toweis on the causeway, and 
mounted engines on the towers to reply to the missiles fiom the 
galleys He attached to these wooden loweis curtains of leather 
to screen both towers and workmen from the projectiles which were 
hurled from the city walls. But the men of Tyre were ingenious. 

They constructed a fire-ship filled with dry wood and inflammables, 
and choosing a day on which a favourable wind blew, they towed it 
close to the dam and set it on fixe. The device succeeded ; the 
burning vessel soon wrapt the towers and all the engines in flames, 
and the triremes which had towed it up dischai'ged showeis of darts 
at the IMacedonians who attempted to extinguish the fire. The 
Tyrians too rowed aci*oss from their island m boats and toie up the 
stakes at the unfinished pait of the mole. 

Undismayed by this disaster, which seemed to show the hopeless- 
ness of the enterpiise, Alexander only w^ent to w^ork more vigoiously. 

It w’as necessary to take Tyie, and he was determined that Tyre 
should be taken. He widened the causeway throughout its whole 
length, so that it could accommodate more towers and engines, 
before he attempted to complete it. He saw that it would be 
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needful to support his opciations ftom the causeway by operations 
from shipboaid , and he went to Sidon to bim^ up a few galleys 
^\hlch wQve stationed theie. Rut at this moment the aspect of 
affaiib nas suddenly changed by the accession to Alexander of naval 
foices which enabled him to cope with Tyie at an advantage on hci 
oun element. The sciuadrons of Aradus and Byblus which were 
acting in the Aegean, learning that their cities had submitted to 
Alexatidei, left the fleet and sailed to Sidon, which the Macedonians 
had chosen as their naval station These Phoenician ships were 
about eighty ; and at the same time there came nine galleys ftom 
Rhodes and ten from Lycia and Cihcia, The adhesion of the kings 
of Cypms presently followed, and lemforced the fleet at Sidon by 
120 ships. With a fleet of about 350 triiemes at his command, 
Alexandci was now far stronger at sea than the merchants of Tyre, 
and though the siege of the mighty stronghold was still a fomiidable 
task, It was no longer superhuman. 

While the fleet was being made ready m the roads of Sidon, and 
the engineers were fabricating new siege-engines to batter down 
the walls of Tyre, Alexander made an expedition, at the head of his 
light troops, to punish the native brigands who infested the hills oi 
Antilibanon, and made the traffic between the coast and the hinter- 
land unsafe. Perhaps it was now that he received an embassy from 
the Great King, offering an immense ransom for the captives of the 
royal house, and the sui render of all the lands west of the Euphrates; 
pioposing also that Alexander should many the daughter of Darius 
and become his ally The message was discussed in a council, and 
Parmenio said that if he were Alexander he would accept the terms. 
^GAnd I,” said the king, “would accept them if I were Parmenio.'^ 
Alexander was resolved to cairy out his plan of conquest to the 
end ; he would agiee to no compromise. He bade the ambassadors 
say that he would receive neither money nor provinces in lieu of 
the whole empire of Darius, foi that all the land and possessions 
of Darius weie his; he would many the daughter of Darius if 
he chose, whether Danus willed it or not ; and if Daiius wished 
foi any boon he must come himself and ask it. 

From Sidon Alexander bore down upon Tyie with his whole 
fleet, hoping to entice the Tyiiaiis into an engagement He com- 
manded the right wing, while the left was committed to the chaige 
of Cratetus, and Pnytagoias the king of Cypiiote Salamis. When 
the fleet hove in sight, the men of Tyre were astonislied and dismayed. 
Before, they would gladly have given battle, but they saw that they 
had no chance against so man}^ and they drew up their triicmcs in 
close array to block the mouths of their harbours. Alexander set 
the Cyprian vessels on the north side of the mole to blockade the 
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Sidoman harbour, and the Phoenician on the south side to blockade 
the Egyptian haibour. It was opposite this harboui, on the inainiand, 
that his own pavilion was placed. 

The mole had now been cairied up to the island, and engineeis, 
the best that Phoenicia and Cyprus could furnish, had prepaicd the 
engines of war. All was ready for a giand attack on the eastern 
wall. Some of the engines were placed on the mole, otheis on 
transport ships or superannuated galleys. But little impiession was 
made on the wall, which on this side was 1 50 feet hig-h and enormously 
thick; and the besieged replied to the attack with volleys of fiery 
missiles from poweiful engines, which were mounted on their lofty 
battlements Moreover, the machine-beaiing vessels could not come 
close enough to the walls for effective action , huge stones lying under 
the water hindered their approach. Alexander decided that these 
must at all cost be removed ; and galleys with windlasses were 
anchored at the spot m ordei to drag the boulders away. It was a 
slow task, and was thwarted by the Tyrians. Covered vessels shot 
out of the havens and cut the anchor-ropes of the galleys, so that 
they drifted away. Alexander tried to meet this by placing boats 
similarly decked close to the anchors ; but even this failed, since 
Tynan divers swam under water and cut the cables. The only 
resource was to attach the anchors with chains instead of ropes, and 
by tins means the stones were hauled away and the ships could 
approach the wall. 

The Tyrians now resorted to a last device. They spread the 
sails of all the ships which were riding at the entrance of the northern 
harbour, and behind this curtain of canvas, which screened them from 
the observation of the enemy, they manned seven triremes, thiee five- 
oared and three four-oared boats, with the coolest and bravest of their 
seamen, and waiting foi the hour of noon, when the sailors of the 
besieging vessels used geneially to disembark and Alexander himself 
used to retire to his tent, they rowed noiselessly towards the Cypiian 
squadron, which was taken completely by surprise, sank some of the 
vessels at once, and drove the rest on the strand. It happened that 
on this day Alexander remained for a shorter time than usual in 
Ins pavilion ; and when he retained to his station with the Phoenician 
ships on the south side of the mole, discovering what had happened, 
he stationed the mam part of these ships close to the Egyptian 
harbour to prevent the enemy from making any movement on this 
side, and taking with him some five-oared boats and five swift-sailing 
galleys he sailed round the island. The men in the city saw Alexander 
and all that he did, and signalled to their own crews who were engaged 
in battering the stranded Cyprian vessels ; but the signals were not 
seen or heard until Alexander was close upon them. When they saw 

315 
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him coming, they desisted fiom their work and made all speed foi 
the haven, but the greater nuinbei of their boats were disabled by 
Alexanders vessels befoie they reached the harbour mouth licncc- 
forwaid the ships of Tyre l.iy useless in the harbouis, unable to do 
anything for the defence of the island. 

It was now a struggle between the engineers of Tyic and the 
engineers of Alexander. The wall opposite to the mole defied all 
machines of battery and methods of assault, and the northern pait of 
the same eastern wall, though the big stones had been cleared away 
fiom the water below it, proved equally impracticable. Accordingly 
the efforts of the besiCgeis were united upon the south side near the 
Egyptian harbour. Heie at length a bit of the w’all was lorn down, 
and there was fighting in the breach, but the Tyrians easily repelled the 
attack. It was an encouragement for Alexander, it showed him the 
weak spot, and two days later he prepared a giand and supicrae 
assault. 

The vessels with the siege engines were set to work at the southern 
wall, while two triremes waited hard by, one filled with hypaspists 
under Admetus, the other with a phalanx legimcnt, ready as soon 
as the wall yielded to hurl their crews into the bicach. Ships were 
stationed in front of the two havens, to force their way m at a 
favourable moment, and the rest of the fleet, manned with light ti oops 
and furnished with engines, were disposed at various points lound 
the island, to embarrass and bewilder the besieged and hinder them 
fiom concentrating at the main point of attack. A wide breach was 
made, the two triremes were lowed up to the spot, the bridges were 
loweied, and the hypaspists, Admeti^at their head, first mounted 
the wall. Admetu^..ji^s piercecPwith a lance, but Alexander look 
his place, anerdroTe back the Tyrians from the breach. Tower after 
tower was captiued ; soon all the southern wall was m the hands of 
the Macedonians, and Alexander was able to make his way along 
the battlements to the royal palace, which was the best base for 
attacking the city. But the city had been already entered from 
other points. The chains of both the Sidonian and the Egyptian 
harbours had been burst by the Cyprian and Phoenician squadrons ; 
the Tyrian ships had been disabled; and the troops had piessed into 
the town. The inhabitants made their last stand in a place called 
the Agenorion. Eight thousand are said to have been slain, and the 
test of the people, about 30,000, were sold into slavery, with the 
exception of the king, Azemilco, and a few men of high position, who 
were set at liberty. 

The siege had been long and wearisome, but the time and the 
labour were not too dear a price. The fall of Tyre gave Alexander 
Syria and Egypt, and the naval supremacy in the eastern Medi- 
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teiragean. He performed the saciificc to lieiacles in the temple to 
which the Tyi lans had refused him access, and celebiated the solemnity 
with a toich piocession and games. The communities of Syria and Sout/wafJ 
Palestine, that had not submitted, like Damascus, after the victory of 

of Issus, submitted nowaftei the captuie of Tyie, and he cncounteied 
no resistance m his southern 
march to Egypt, until he came 
to the great frontier strong- 
hold, Gaza, the city of the 
Philistines 

Gut with a stout wall 
Gaza stood on a Ijigh iismg- 
giound, and more than two 
miles of sand lay between the 
city and the seashoic, so that 
a fleet was no help to a 
besieger The place had 
been committed by Daiius to 

the care of Batis, a trusty eunuch, and had been w^cll futmished 
wdth proMSions for a long siege. Batis refused to suriender, 
trusting m the strength of the fortifications, and at the fiist 
sight the engineers of Alexander declaied that the wall could 
never be stormed on account of the height of the lull on which it 
stood. But Alexander was now accustomed to overcome the 
insuperable, and the conqueror who sacked Tyre was not leady to 
turn away from the w’alls of Gaza. He could not leave such an 
important post on the line fiom Damascus to Egypt in the hands of 
the enemy. He oidered lampaits to be throwm up round the city, 
in ordei that the siege engines mounted on this elevation might be 
on a level with the ivall. The best cha'nce seemed to be 011 the 
south side, and here the woik was pushed on rapidly. When the 
engines were placed m position, Alexander offered a sacrifice, and a 
bird of prey flying over the altar dropped a stone on the king^s 
garlanded head The soothsayer interpreted the meaning of the 
sign : O king, you will take the city, but you must take good heed 
for youi owm safety on this day.^^ Alexander was cautious for a 
wfliile, but when the besieged sallied forth from the gates and attacked 
the Macedonians who were w’orkmg the engines on the lampait, and 
pressed them hard, he rushed to their aid, and w^as wounded in the 
shoulder by a dait from a catapult. Thus pait of the sign had come 
true; the other pait was m time fulfilled. The engines which had 
been used In the siege of Tyre anived by sea; the rampart was 
widened and raised to a greater height ; and undei ground mines 
were dug beneath the walls. The walls yielded in many places to 
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Fig 195 — SilvLii com of T}'re (331 B c ) 
Obverse Ivlelkart vMth bow on sea-lioise , 
wa\ es , dolphin Re\erse owl with crook 
and flail (Egyptian einblenih of royalt}) 
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the mines and the engines, but it was not till the fourth attack that 
the Macedonians succeeded in scaling the breaches and cnteiing- the 
city. The slaughter was greater than in Tyie , the women and 
children weie sold into bondage ; and the place became a Macedonian 
fortiess. 


Sect. 8 Conquest of Egypt 
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Egypt was now absolutely cut off from Persia ; the gate to that 
sequestered land was open, and Alexander htid only to march in. 
The Egyptians had not the vig^our to offer any national resistance to 
the Gieek invader ; and Mazaces the Persian satrap, seeing Phoenicia 
and Syiia in Alexander’s power, the Macedonian navy m the roadstead 
of Pclusium, and no help at hand, thought only of making his sub- 
mission and winning the conqueroi’s grace Sending his fleet up 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile to meet him at Memphis, Alexandei 
journeyed thither by way of Heliopolis. In the capital of the 
Pharaohs, where he was probably proclaimed king, he sacrificed to 
Apis and the other native gods, and thereby won the goodwjll of the 
people, who contrasted his piety with the bigotry of the Peisian 
monarch Ochus, who had killed the sacred bull. But while the new 
king showed that be would treat the native religion and customs with 
respect, he also made it clear that Greek civilisation was now to pour 
into the exclusive regions of the Nile. He held athletic games and 
a poetical contest at Memphis ; and the most famous artists from 
Greece came to take part in it. 

From IMemphis he sailed down the river to Canopus, and took a 
step which, if he had never performed another exploit in his life, 
would hav^e made his name memorable for ever. He chose the ground, 
cast of Rhacotis, between Lake Maieotis and the sea, as the site of a 
new city, over against the island of Pharos, famous^ in Homeric song, 
and soon to become more famous still as the place of the first light- 
house, one of the seven wondeis of the world. The king is said to 
have himself traced out the ground plan of AlexaJtdrta — the market- 
place and the circuit of the walls, the sanctuaiy of Isis and the temples 
of the Hellenic gods. He joined the mainland with the island by a 
causeway seven stades (neaily a mile) in length, and thus formed 
Iwo harbours. The subsequent history of Alexandria, which has 
held its position as a poit for more than 2000 years, proves that its 
founder had a true eye in choosing the site of the most famous of his 
new cities. The gieatness of the place as a mait of the world far 
surpassed any purposes or hopes that Alexander could have formed ; 
but his object in founding it can hardly be doubted. Alexandria was 
not intended to supersede Memphis as the capital of Egypt ; it was 
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intended to lake the place of Tyre as the commercial centre of Western 
Asia and the Eastein Meditenanean. And theie was a good leason 
for diverting the lines of tiafiic fiom the Phoenician to the Egyptian 
coast Foi il was natuiaily the policy of Alexander to tiansfer the 
liade of the woild, so far as might be, into the hands of Greeks ; 
blit any new emi^oiium rising on the lums of Tyre or Sidon would 
have soon become predominantly Phoenician, owing to the Phoenician 
genius for trade , wheieas on the Egyptian coast Gieek traders would 
encounter no such iivalry. It was thus with a view to the commercial 
interests of his own race that Alexander 
founded the poit of Egypt. 

In the official style of the Egyptian mon- 
aichy the Pharaohs were sons of Ammon, and 
as the successor of the Pharaohs Alexander 
assumed the same title. It was therefore 
necessaiy in older to regulate his position 
that an official assiuance should be given by 
Ammon himself that Alexander was his son. 

To obtain such a declaiation and satisfy fully 
the formalities required by the priests, Alex- 
ander undertook a journey to the oracular 
sanctuary of Ammon m the oasis of Siwah. 
alone sufficient to explain the expedition. 
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mind there was a vague notion that theie 
was something divine about his own oiigm, 
something mystical in his mother’s conception, 
and that, like Achilles, he was somewhat 
more than an oidinary man. Proceeding 
along the coast to Paraetonion, he was there 
met by envoys who conveyed the submission 
of Gyrene. By this acquisition the western 
frontier of the Macedonian empire extended to 
the border of the Carthaginian sphere of rule. 


Barce (reverse) Three 
silphion plants , owl, 
jeiboa, and chameleon 
between them [legend . 
BAPKAION]. 


Alexander then stiuck across the desert to 
visit that Egyptian temple which was most 
famous in the Greek world, the temple as it 
was always called of Zeus Ammon. There 
were no tracks to guide the travelleis, for the 
south wind had ploughed up the sand and obliterated the road- 
marks ; and stories were told m the camp of miraculous guidance 
vouchsafed to the favourite of the god. Ptolemy, son of Lagus, who 
was destined hereafter to rule over Egypt and Libya, recorded in his 
Memoirs that two snakes moved in front of the troops and showed 
the way ; while Aristobulus, another companion of the king, spoke of 
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the g|)ff or ^/tat t]ie|god ie|f led, sd<te only tlmt the aiibwei pleased 
him 5 <. is ceitaiipjhat Ae piic40i4^dd made such dispositions 

.y^Otiiat Ammon ^poke and lecc^msed him as his son. The very loutc 
‘ 4 )exa]|J’dei leturned to Memphis is imceitain, for the same 

y^two co^painoti^diffc|./Ttolemy stating that he faicd diiect acioss 
Uhe 4 ®&/tj and Aiikobulus that he letumed by Paiaet onion. 

eniphis he oi ganised the govei nment of Egypt, entrusting it to 
hnf} nt nati\m nomarchs, and appointing separate Greek governors for the 

adjoining districts of Arabia and for Libya But the control of the 
finances was placed in the hands of a special mmislei, Cdcomcnes of 
Nauciatis. Seveial military commanders were also appointed, and it 
would seem that Alexander instituted this divided command as a 
safeguard against the danger of a rebellion. For, geographically 
situated as Egypt was, an ambitious commander might have a fair 
prospect of holding the country against his lord; and its iccent 
history as a Persian province had illustrated the difficulty of dealing 
with it. If this be so, Alexander inaugurated a policy which was 
followed, in later days and in another form, by his Roman successors. 


fion of 
R^ypt 


Sect. 9 . Battle op Gaugamela, and Conquest of Babylonia 

The new lord of Egypt and Syria returned with the spiing to Tyre. 
The whole coastland was now in his possession, and he conti oiled 
the sea ; the time had come to advance into the heait of the Persian 
empire. Having spent some months m the Phoenician city, busied 
with various matters of policy and administration, as well as with 
Alexander plans for Ins next campaign, he set forth at the head of 40,000 
crosses the infantry and 7000 horse, and reached Tliapsacus on Euphrates at the 
beginning of August The building of two bridges had been already 
marches to the Persian Mazaeus, who was stationed with troops on the 

the Tigris, further shore, bad hindered their completion. When Alexander 
arru'ed, he withdrew ; the bridges were finished, and the army 
passed over The objective of Alexander was Babylon. At that 
time of year it would have been mad to follow the direct route dowm 
the Euphrates which was traversed by Cyrus and the Ten Thousand. 
Alexander chose the other road, across the noith of Mesopotamia 
and down the Tigris on its eastern bank Throughout the Asiatic 
campaigns of Alexander we are struck by the pexfect oiganisation of 
his transports and supplies ; but we are struck even more by the 
certainty of his movements through strange lands, as if he had a map 
of the country before him. His intelligence department must have 
been excellent, and though our records give us no intimations on the 
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subjo^t, it has been supposed with much plausibility that here the 
invadet received help from the Jews, uho ever since the Captnity 
were scatteied about Media and Babylonia It is certain that 
Alexander had shown special favour to the race of Isiael at the 
foundation of Ej^yptian Alexandria, he had invited a Jewish colony 
to settle theic, enjoying the lights of citizens, and yet living in a 
sepal ate quarter and keeping their own national customs. 

Fiom some Peisian scouts who were captured it was ascertained 
that Dauus, with a yet larger multitude than that which had 
succumbed at Issus,Vas on the othei side of the iivei, determined 
to contest the passage, Alexander ciossed the Tigris, not at 
Nineveh, the usual place of crossing, but highei up at Bezabde. On of 

the same night the moon w^ent into eclipse, and men anxiously sought nwon, 
in the phenomenon a portent of the issue of the coming struggle foi 
the loidsliip of Asia. 

Mai chi ng south waid for some days, Alexander learned that Ahxander 
Darius was encamped in a plain near Gaugamela on the liver the 

Bumddus The numbeis of the army were leported at 1,000,000 
and 40, poo hoise. Having g-iven his men four days’ rest, Alexander * 
moved on by night and halted on a hill looking down on the plain 
where the enemy lay prepared for battle. A council of war was held, 
and the question was discussed whether the attack should be made 
immediately; but Parmemo counselled a day’s delay, for the purpose 
of reconnoitring fully the enemy’s position and discovering whether 
perchance covered pits had been dug or stakes laid m the ground. 
Parmenio’s counsel was followed, and the troops pitched their camp 
m the order in which they were to fight. Alexander rode ovei the Sept. 30. 
plain and found that the Persians had cleared it of all bushes and 
obstacles which might impede the movements of Iheir cavalry or 
the effect of their scythed chariots. 

The following night was spent by the Peisians tindei aims, for Night 
their camp was unfoitified and they feared a night attack. And 
a night attack was recommended by Paimenio, but Alexander preferred 
to trust the issue to his own generalship and the superior discipline 
of his troops, and not to brave the hazards of a struggle m the 
daik. He said to Parmemo, I do not steal victory,” and under 
the gallantly of this reply he concealed, in his usual manner, the 
prudence and policy of his resolve. A victory over the Persian 
host, won in the open field in the light of day, would have a fai 
greater effect in establishing his prestige in Asia than an advantage 
stolen by night. 

The Great King, according to wont, was in the centre of the 
Persian array, surrounded by ins kinsfolk and his Persian body- 
guard. On either side of them were Greek mercenaries, Indian 331 £.a 
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auxiliaiies with a few elephants, and Carians whose ancestoiSf had 
been settled in Uppci Asia. The centre was stiengthcned and 
deepened by a second line, composed of the Babylonian tioops, and 
the men fi om the shoies of the Peisian Gulf, and the Uxians who 
dwelt east of Susa, and the Sitaccnes. On the left wing, the 
Cadusians fiom the shoies of the Caspian and the men of Susa 
were neaiest the centre ; next came a mixed host of Persian hoise 
and foot ; and at the extreme left were the troops from the far east, 
from Arachosia and Bactiia. This wing was covered by looo 
Bactiian cavalry, loo scythe -aimed chariots, and the Scythian 
cavaliy from the deseit distucts of Lake Aral. On the right weie the 
contingents of the Caucasian folks ; the Plyrcanians and Tapunans 
from the south-eastern shoies of the Caspian; the Patthians, who 
were destined in the future to found a new oriental monarchy ; the 
Sacae from the slopes of the HmdmKush ; the Medes, and the 
dweileis m Mesopotamia and northern Syiia. 

Against this host, of which the cavahy alone is said to have been 
as numerous as all the infantry of the enemy, Alexander descended 
the hill in the morning. On his left wmg^ — commanded as usual by 
Paimemo — weie the cavahy of the Thessalian and confedei ate Greeks ; 
in the ceiitre the six regiments of the phalanx ; and on the right,, the 
hypaspists, and the eight squadrons of the Companions, the royal 
squadron of Chtus being at the extieme right. Covering the right 
wing were some light troops, spear- tin owers and archers. The line 
was far outflanked on both sides by the enemy, and the danger 
which Alexander had most to fear, as at the battle of Issus, was that 
of being attacked m rear or flank ; only that, whereas in the plain of 
Issus his light alone was threatened, here both wings were in peril. 
He sought to meet these contingencies by foiming behind each wing 
a second line, which by facing loiind a quarter or half circle could 
meet an attack on flank or rear. Behind the left wing were placed 
Thracian foot and horse, some Gieek confederate cavalry, and Greek 
mercenary cavalry; behind the nght,, the old Greek mercenaries 
under Cleander, the Macedonian archers, some of the Agnanian spear- 
throwers, the mounted pikemen, the light Paeonian cavahry ; and, 
at the extreme right, to bear the biunt of a flank assault, the new 
Greek mercenaries under Menidas. 

As he advanced, Alexander and his right wing were opposite to the 
centre of the enemy’s line, and he was outflanked by the whole length of 
the enemy’s left. He therefore bore obliquely to the right, and, even 
when the Scythian horsemen riding forward came into contact with 
his own light troops, he continued to move his squadrons of heavy 
cavahy in the same direction. Darius saw with anxiety that this 
movement would soon bring the Macedonian right outside the ground 
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whicfe he had carefully levelled and prepared for the action of his 
scythed chariots, and, as he had set no small part of his hopes in 
the deadly effect of these chaiiots, he commanded the Scythian and 
Bactiiaii cavalry to ride round and deli vet a flank-charge, in order 
to hinder any further advance towaids the light. The chaige was Cavahy 
met by the new meicenaiies of Mcnidas; but they weie too few, £>;»/ 
they were di iven back, until the Paeonians and the old mercenaries 
weie bidden to come to their suppoit. Then the barbarians g-ave 
way, but in a short while, reinforced by more tioops, they re tinned 
to the chaige. The Battle raged, and it was well if the Macedonians, 
far outnumbei ed, could hold their ground. 

Meanwhile Darius had loosed his scythed cars, to whii'l destruction The aiiaik 
into the lanks of the Companions and the hypaspists. But theaichers 
and the Agnan speai-throiveis received them with showeis of spears 
and arrows ; some of these active hillsmen seized the reins of the fmsiraied 
horses and pulled the drivers from their seats, while the hypaspists, 
swiftly and undismayed, opened theii lanks, and the terrible chariots 
rattled harmless down the intervals. 

The whole Peisian line was now advancing to attack, and Alexander 
was waiting foi the moment to deiivei his cavahy charge. He had 
to send his mounted pikemen to the help of the light cavahy, who were 
being hard pressed on the right by the Scythians and Bactrians ; and 
as a counter-check to this reinforcement, scjuadrons of Persian cavalry 
were dispatched to the assistance of their fellows By the withdrawal Charge of 
of these squadrons a gap was caused in the left wing, and into this ^hexander, 
gap Alexander plunged at the head of his cavahy column and split 
the Ime m two. Thus the left side of the enemy’s centie was 
exposed, and turning obliquely Alexander charged into its ranks. 

Meanwhile the bristling phalanx was moving foiwaid and was soon 
engaged in close combat with another part of the Persian centre. 

The storm of battle burst with wildest fury round the spot where 
the Pezsian king was trembling, and what befell at Issus befell again 
at Gaugamela. The Great King turned his chariot and fled. His Fhght of 
Persians fled with him, and swept along in their flight the troops Oamis 
who had been posted in the rear 

Thus the Persian centre and the neighbouring part of the left wing 
were cut down or routed by the phalanx, the hypaspists, and the 
Companions. And in the meantime, the seveie struggle of the light 
cavalry on the uttermost left had also ended in victory for the 
Macedonians. 

The regiments of the phalanx in their lapid advance had failed to in the 
keep abreast, and it would seem that when the regiment of Craterus, phalanx. 


on the extreme left, was already far forwaid in the thick of the fight, 
the regiment commanded by Siminias, second from the left, was 
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considerably in the lear, Fiom his position Simmias saw thtyl the 
Thessalian cavalry on the left wing were picsscd hard by then 
ad\eisanes, and he halted his regiment, in oiclei apparently to make 
a movement to assist them. But the Indian and Feisian cavalry ol 
the hostile centic rushed through the gap m the phalanx and rode 
stiaight onwaid to the Macedonian camp, unhmdeied by the rear line 
of the left wing who did not expect an enemy on that side. The 
captives in the camp biiist out and helped their friends to murder the 
Thracians who had been set to guaid it The Greek meicenaiies 
and Thracians of the icar line soon perceivecf what had happened; 
they turned round, attacked the plunderers m the rear, and overcame 
them. 

IMean while Paimenio was hard bestead. The IMesopotamians and 
Syrians of the extreme Persian right had attacked his cavalry in the 
flank or rear. Parmenio sped a messenger to Alexander entreating 
aid, and Alexander desisted from the puisuit of his fleeing iival, to 
restore the battle on his left wing. Riding back with his Companions 
he encountered a large body of cavalry, Persians, Paithians, and 
Indians, m full letreat, but in orderly array, A desperate conflict 
ensued, perhaps the most fearful m the whole battle, the Peisians 
fighting not for victory but for life Sixfy of the Companions fell, 
but Alexander was again victorious and rode on to the help of 
Parmenio. But Parmenio no longer needed his help. Not the least 
achievement of this day of great deeds was the biilliant fighting of 
the Thessalian cavalry, who not only sustained the battle against the 
odds which had wrung from Parmenio the cry for aid, but m the end 
routed their foemen before Alexander could reach the spot. The 
battle was won, and the fate of the Persian empire was decided. 

Alexander did not tarry on the field. He lost not a moment in 
resuming the chase which he had abandoned, and, riding eastwaid 
throughout the night on the tracks of the Persian king, he reached 
Aibela on the monow. It befell now as it had befallen after Issus. 
He did not take the king, but found at Arbeia his chariot, his shield, 
and his bow. Darius fled into the highlands of Media, and 
Ariobarzanes with a host of the routed army hastened southward to 
Persia. Alexander did not follow either king or satrap, but pursued 
his way to Babylon. 

It might have been expected, and Alexander seems to have 
expected, that the men of Babylon, ti listing m their mighty walls, 
would have offeied to the victor of Gaiigamela the same defiance 
which the men of Tyre offered to the victor of Issus He was dis- 
appointed. When he appi cached the city, with his ai my arrayed for 
action, the gates opened and the Babylonians streamed out, led by 
their priests and their chief men. The satrap Mazaeus, who had 
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fouglit biavely in the recent battle, smiendeied the city and citadeL 
In Babylonia, Alexander followed the same policy which he had 
alieady followed in Egypt. lie appeared as the protector of the 
national icligions which had been depressed and slighted by the 
fire-worshippers. He lebuilt the Babylonian temples which had been 
destroyed, andabo\eall he commanded the restoiationof the marvellous 
temple of Bel, standing on its eight towers, on which the rage of 
Xeixes had vented itself when he letuined from the rout of Salamis. 

The Peisian Mazaeus was retained in his post as satrap of Babylonia, 

Sect io. Conquest of Susiana and Persis 

Having lested his aimy in the luxurious and wonderful city of the Alexander 
Euphiates, the conqueror advanced south-eastward to Susa, the (A 
summer residence of the Persian coiut. Susa had been already seemed 
for him by Philoxenus, whom he had dispatched thither from Arbela 
with some light tioops In the citadel he found enoimous ti ensures 
of gold and silver and purple. Among other precious things at Susa Siatue- 
was the sculptuied group of the tyi ant-slayers, Harmodius and^™/</^ ^ 
Anstogiton, which Xeixes had carried off fiom Athens ; and Alexander 
had the pleasure of sending back to its home this historical monu- giton, 
ment, now more precious than ever through its own strange history. 

Though It was mid-winter, Alexander soon left Susa to accomplish 
one of the most aiduous adventures that he ever undertook. Fie 
had won the treasures of Susa, but there were immense treasures still 
m the palaces of Cyrus and Darius in the heart of the Persian high- 
lands, and these were guarded not only by the difficulties of the 
mountainous approaches, but by the army which Ariobarzanes had 
rescued fiom the overthiow of Gaugamela. Peihaps the reason for 
Alexander’s haste in pressing on to Persis was the fear that Darius 
might descend with a new force from Media, if time were given him 
befoie Ariobarzanes was crushed. But whatever were his leasons, it 
seemed to him of the greatest moment to secuie Persis immediately. [Kiirun ) 
His road lay south-eastward, and when he had crossed the river Pasiti- 
gris, the first obstacle that he encountered was the independent tribe of 
the Uxian hillsmen, on whom the Peisian kings themselves were accus- 
tomed to bestow gifts for their goodvvill. The baibaiians held the The Ux2an 
passes through winch the road lay, but a night march by a difficult 
mountain path enabled Alexander to suipiise them, and the Uxians 
henccforwaid were foiced to pay yearly gifts to the lord of Asia — a 
hundred horses, five hundred draught oxen, and thuty thousand sheep. 

The Macedonian aimy was now m the midst of a legion which 
was unknown to Greek charts. Alexander’s advance is a march not 
only of conquest but of discovery, and opens a new epoch in the 
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history of geogiaphical science by revealing Central Asia t^i) the 
knowledge of Europe 

Lca^’lng half of his army with Pannenio to piocced moie slowly 
0/ ihe along the mam load, Alexander led the other Indf (including tlie 

Fenian Macedonians, both horse and foot) by a shorter path through the 

i^ilj^ to the narrow defile which formed the entrance to Pei sis and 
was called the Peisian Gates. Ariobaizanes was posted theie 
with 40,000 foot and 700 hoise, guarding the locky pass wdiich he 
had fortified by a wall An attack, easily lepeiled, showed Alexander 
that the pass was impregnable ; yet it must be earned, for this was 
the only lOoad to the royal cities of Persia. For a moment Alexander 
was baffled ; never perhaps — not even before Tyie — was he encoun- 
tered by a pioblem more desperate to all seeming. But he learned 
fiom a prisonei of some extremely perilous paths leading round, 
through the forests which covered the mountains, to the back of the 
pass. At this season the snow made these paths more dangerous 
than ever, and they might well seem hopeless to men weighed down 
with heavy aimour ; but they were the only hope and Alexander 
did not hesitate. He left Craterus with part of the troops in front 
of the pass, wuth orders to attack as soon as he heard the Mace- 
donian ti Limpets sounding from above on the other side. With the 
rest of his force, including most of the cavalry, three regiments of 
the phalanx, the hypaspists, and other light troops, he set forth at 
night, and marched quickly eleven miles along the precipitous snowy 
track, intersected frequently by deep gullies. When the point was 
leached at which he was to turn m order to descend on the Persian 
camp, he again divided his forces, and sent one division forward to 
bridge the liver Araxes and cut off the Peisian retreat. Taking the 
hypaspists, the royal squadion of the Companions, one regiment of 
the phalanx, and some light troops, he raced down upon the camp 
and destroyed or routed thiee successive sets of outposts before the day 
dawned. Instead of raising the alaim, the sentinels scattered on the 
mountain, and when the Macedonian trumpets pealed on the brink 
of his entienchments, Ariobaizanes was taken completely by surprise. 
Attacked on both sides, in front by Craterus who stormed up the 
wail of rock, and in the rear by Alexander, the Persians were cut to- 
pieces or fell ovei precipices in their flight. Anobarzanes with a 
small band escaped into the mountains. 

Thefalaus The loyal palaces of Persia, to which Alexander now hurried 
Y Persia with the utmost speed, stood in the valley of Meivdasht, fertile then 
( erse/>o desolate at the present day, and close to the city of Istachr, 

which the Persians deemed the oldest city in the world. In Istachr 
itself theie was a royal house too, but the great palaces stood some 
miles away, close beneath the mountain, upon a lofty platform 
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against a backgiound of black lock. The platfoim was mounted by 
magnificent staiicases, and it boie, besides massive piop)laca, foiii 
chief buildings, the small palace of Daiius, the laiger palace of 
Xei\es, and two great pillaied halls. The impiessivc luins tell a 
tiained eye how to leconstriict the general plan of the royal abode, 
and there can be no question that Achaemenian architectuie had 
wi ought here its greatest achievements, greater than the palace of 
Susa which Alexander had seen, greater than that of Ecbatana 
which he was soon to see This cradle of the Pcisian kingdom, 
to which, city and palace togethei, the Greeics gave the name of 
Persepoh^^ was “ the iichest of all the cities undet the sun.’^ It is said 
that 120,000 talents were found in the treasury; an aimy of mules 
and camels weie required to lemove the spoils. This store of gold, 
so long withdrawn from use, was now suddenly to be restored to 
circulation and pertuib the markets of the world. 

Pasafgadae, Not fai off, two days’ journey northward up the winding valley of 
the Murghab, was Pasargadae, the city of Cyius. The maker of 
Peisia built it close to the field wheie he had shattered the host of 
the Median king ; and the place is still marked by his tomb, and 
the stones of othei buildings, on some of which the traveller may 
read the words I am Cyrus the king, the Achaemenian.” In 
Pasargadae too Alexander found a store of treasure. 

]an,-Apil, For four months he made the Peisian palaces his headquarters, 

330 ji. a (during which time he received the submission of Caramania 01 Kiiman, 
and made some excursions to punish the lobbers who infested the neigh- 
bouring mountains. But the most famous incident connected with 
the sojourn at Peisepolis is the conflagration of the palace of Xerxes. 

0/ ^ erxes stoiy is that one night when Alexander and his companions had 

drunk deep at a royal festival, Thais, an Attic courtesan, who was of 
the company, mindful of her country and all the wrongs which 
Xerxes had wi ought, flung out among the tipsy carousels the idea of 
binning down the house of the malignant foe who had burned the 
temples of Greece. The mad words of the woman inspired a wild 
frenzy, and whirled the revellers foith, armed with torches, to accom- 
plish the barbaious deed Alexander hurled the first biand, and the 
cedar wood-wotk of the palace was soon m flames. But before the 
fire had done its work the king^s head was cool, and he commanded 
the fire to be quenched. It is folly to attempt to read into this act 
a deliberate policy ; it was the wild freak of a moment, repented the 
next. 

Sect. ii. Death of Darius 

In the meantime king Darius remained in Ecbatana, surrounded 
by the adherents who were faithful to him, chiefly the satraps of 
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those^ lands which were still unconqueicd — Media itself and Hyr- 
cania, Aieia and Eactria, Arachosia and Drang iana. It is probable > 
that after the Gaiigamela battle Alexander hoped to receive some 
proposal from his defeated foe, more submissive and acceptable than 
that which had been sent after Issiis.^ He would have been ready 
pel haps to leave to Darius the eastern part of his dominions, with 
the royal title, though as a dependent \assal, and to content himself 
for a wdiile with the enipiie w^hich he had wmn, including Susa and 
Peisepolis It may have been with the hope of leccivmg overtuies 
that he tarried so long in Persis But Daiius gave no sign. Media 
was defensible ; he had a large army from the noi them satrapies , 
and he had Bactna as a retieat, if retieat he must 

The spring w^as advanced wdien Alexander left Persis for Ecbatana. 

The direct road did not he by Susa, but much farther east through 
the land of Paraetacene He made all speed, when the news reached 
him by the w^ay, that Darius was at Ecbatana with a laige anny, pre- 
pared to fight. But w'hen after a succession of forced marches he 
drew mgh to the city, he found that Darius had fiowm eastw^ard, 
following the women and heavy baggage which had been sent on to 
the Caspian Gates, and taking the treasures with him. It is said Alexander 
that the leason of this retreat w^as the default of some Cadusian and 
Scythian troops w^hich had failed to arrive in time When he 1 cached 
the Median capital, Alexander w^as detained by the need of arranging 
ceitain matters before he pursued his rival into the noithein wilds. 

He paid off the Thessalian troops and the other Greek confederates, 
giving them a handsome donative and a conduct to the Aegean ; but 
any who chose to enrol themselves anew in his service and share in 
his further course of conquest might stay, and not a few stayed 
Parmenio was enti Listed with the care of seeing that the treasures of 
Pei sis were transpoited and safely deposited m the stiong kec23 of 
Ecbatana, where they were to remain in charge of the tieasurer 
Harpalus and a large body of Macedonian troops. Paimenio was 
then to pioceed northward to Cadusia, and along the shoies of the 
Caspian Sea, where he was to meet the king. 

With the main part of the army Alexander huiried on, merciless 
to men and steeds, bent on the capture of Daiius. His way lay by 
Ragae, and when he reached that place, a little to the south of the [Rayy,) 
modern capital of Persia, he found that the fugitive was already well 
beyond the Caspian Gates, which lie a long day^s journey to the 
east. Despairing of ovei taking him, Alcxandei rested some days 
at Ragae before he advanced towards Parthia through the Caspian 
pass. But meanwhile doom was stealing upon Danus by anothei Darius 
way. His followers were beginning to suspect that ill-luck dogged seized by 
him, and when he proposed to stay and risk another battle instead 
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of continuing his retreat to Bactna, none weie willing cxcej^t the 
icmnant of Gieek meicenaries, who weie still faithful to the man who 
had hired them, and peihaps dieaded punishment as lecusants to 
the Gieek cause. Bessus, the satrap of Bactria, was a kinsman of 
the king, and it was felt by many that he might be able to raise up 
again the Achaeinenian house, which Dai ms had been unable to 
sustain. A plot was formed ; Darius was seized and bound in the 
middle of the night, set in a litter, and hurried on as a prisoner along 
the load to Bactiia. This event disbanded his aimy The Greek 
mercenaiies went off noithwards into the Citspian mountains, and 
many of the Peisians turned back to find pardon and grace with 
Alexander. They found him encamped on the Parthian side of the 
Caspian Gates, and told him the new turn of events. When he 
learned that his old iival was a piisoner and that Bessus was now 
his antagonist, Alexander resolved on a swift and hot pursuit. Leav- 
ing the mam body of the army to come slow'ly after, he set foith at 
once with his cavalry and some light foot, and sped the whole night 
thiough, not resting till next day at noon, and then anothei evening 
and night at the same breathless speed. Suniise saw him at Thai a. 
It was the place where the Great King had been put in chains, and 
it was ascertained from his interpreter, who had remained behind ill, 
that Bessus and his fellows intended to surrender Darius if the 
pursuit were pressed There was the greater need for haste. The 
pursuers rode on throughout another night ,* men and horses were 
dropping With fatigue. At noon they came to a village wheie the 
pursued had halted the day before, and Alexander leained that they 
intended to force a march m the night. He asked the people if 
there was no short way, and was told that theie was a short way, 
but it was waterless. Alexander instantly dismounted five hundred 
of his horsemen and gave their steeds to the officers and the 
strongest men of the infantry who were with him. With these he 
started in the evening, and having ridden about forty-five miles came 
up with the enemy at break of day. The barbarians were straggling, 
many of them unarmed ; a few who made a stand weie swept away, 
but most of them fled when they saw that it was Alexander. Bessus 
and his fellow-conspirators bade their prisoner — no longer, seemingly, 
in chains — mount a horse ; and when Darius refused, they stabbed 
him and rode their ways, wounding the litter-mules too and killing 
the drivers. The beasts, sore and thirsty, strayed about half a mile 
from the road down a side valley, where they weie found at a spring 
by a Macedonian who had come to slake his thirst. The Great 
King was near his last gasp. If he could have spoken Greek, or if 
the stranger had undei stood Persian, he might have found words to 
send a message of thanks to his conqueror for the generous treatment 
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of 111 wife and mother who ivere then assuredly in his thoughts ; 
afterwards men had no scruple in placing appiopiiatc woicls in the 
mouth of the dying- monaich. It is enough to believe that he had 
the solace of a cup of vater m his supieme moments and thanked 
the Macedonian soldier by a sign Alexander \ie\\ed the body, and 
is related to have thiown his own cloak over it m pity It was pait 
of his fair luck that he found Darius dead ; for if he had taken him 
alive, he would not have put him to death, and such a captive would 
have been a perpetual embarrassment. He sent the coipse with all 
honour to the queen-irfother, and the last of the Achaemenian kings 
was buried with his forefathers at Persepolis. 

Sect 12. Spirit of Alexander’s Policy as Lord of Asia 

Before we follow Alexander on his marches of conquest and dis- Change 
covery into the regions which were then in European eyes the Far Alex- 
East, we may pause to observe his attitude as ruler and king , for 
the months which passed betw^een the battle of Gaugamela and the 
pursuit of Darius were a critical period, which witnessed a remark- 
able change in his conception of his duty and m his political aims 

From the veiy beginning he had shown to the conquered pro- Hi$ 
vinces a tolerance, which was not only prompted by generosity but ioletani 
based on political wisdom. He had not attempted to apply 
artificial scheme to all countries, but had permitted each country to 
retain its national institutions. One general piinciple, indeed, he 
did adopt — the division of power ; and this was a notable impiove- 
ment on the Persian method. Under the Persian kingdom the satrap 
was usually sole governor, conti oiling not only the civil admmistiation, 
but the treasuiy and the troops. Alexander in most cases committed 
only the mteinal administration to the governor, and appointed 
beside him, and independent of his authority, a financial officer and 
a military commander. This d ivision of a uthority was a security 
against rebellion. We have already seenTln Egypt and Babylonia, 
how in matters of religion Alexander was, like all the Greeks, broad- 
minded and toleiant 

But the hlacedonian king, the commander-in-chief of the Greek ffh polity 
confederates, had set forth as a champion of Greeks against mere successor 
barbarians, as a leader of Euiopeans against effiemmate Asiatics, as 
the representative of a higher folk against beings lowei in the human 
scale. All the Greeks and Macedonians wdio followed him regarded 
the east as a woild to be plundered and rifled by their higher in- 
telligence and courage, and considcied the orientals as inferiors 
meant by nature to be their own slaves. “ Slaves by nature ” they 
seemed to the political wdsdom of Aiistotle himself, Alexander’s 
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teacher; and the victories of Issus and Gaugamela \A'Cie calfulated 
to confirm the Emopeans in then sense of iinnicasiiied supeiioiity 
Bui, as Alexander advanced, his view expanded, and he rose to a 
lofliei conception of his own position and his relation to Asia He 
began to tian&cend the familiar distinction of Gicek and baibaiian, 
and to see that, foi all the tiiith it contained, it was not the last void 
that could be said. He formed the notion of an empiie, both 
European and Asiatic, m which the Asiatics should not be dominated 
by the European invaders, but Europeans and Asiatics alike should 
be ruled on an equality by a monaich, indiffeient to the distinction 
of Greek and barbarian, and looked upon as their own king by 
Persians as well as by Macedonians. The idea begins to shoiv itself 
aftei the battle of Gaugameia. The Persian loids and satraps who 
submit are received with favour and confidence ; Alexander leains to 
know and appreciate the fine qualities of the Iranian noblemen. Some 
of the eastern provinces are entrusted to Persian satraps, for example 
Babylonia to Mazaeus, and the court of Alexandei ceases to be puiely 
Euiopean. With oiiental courtiers, the forms of an oiicntal coiui aic 
also gradually introduced; the Asiatics prostiate themselves bcfoiethe 
ioid of Asia; and presently Alexander adopts the dress of a Peisian 
king at court ceremonies, in order to appear less a foreigner m the eyes 
of his eastern subjects. The idea which piompted this policy was 
new and bold, and it harmonised with the great woik of Alexander, — 
the breaking down of the barriers between west and east ; but it was 
accompanied by a ceitain imperious self-exaltation, which we do not 
find in the earlier part of AlexandePs career, and it involved him in 
troubles with his own folk. The Macedonians strongly disapproved 
of their king’s new paths ; they disliked the rival influence of the 
Asiatic nobles, and their piejudices were shocked at seeing Alexander 
occasionally assume oriental robes. The Macedonian royalty was in- 
deed inadequate for Alexander’s imperial position ; but it is unfoitunate 
that he had no other model than the royalty of Persia, hedged round 
by forms which weie so distasteful to the free spint of Greece. 
The life of Alexander was spent in solving difficult problems, political 
and military ; and none was hardei than this, to create a kingship 
which should conciliate the prejudices of the east without offending 
the prejudices of the west. 






t:HAPTER XVIII 

THE CONQUEST OF THE FAR EAST 

Sect. i. Hyrcania, Areia, Bactria, Sogdiana 

The murdeieis of Darius fled, Bessus to Bactna, Nabarzanes to Congue<;i of 
Hyrcania , and the direction of then flight deteimined the couise oi ffyfca?iia 
Alexander’s advance He could not puisne Bessus while there was 
an enemy behind him in the Caspian i eg ion, and therefoie his first deran), * 
movement was to cross the Elburz chain of mountains which sepaiate 330 bx. 
the south Caspian shores from Parthia, and subdue the lands of the 
Tapun and Mardi, The Persian officeis who had letreated into 
these legions submitted, and were received with favour; the life of 
Nabarzanes was spared. The Gieek mercenaiies who had found 
refuge in the Tapurian mountains capitulated. All who had entered 
the Persian service, before the Synediion of Coiinth had pledged 
Gieece to the cause of Macedon, were released ; the lest were com- 
pelled to serve m the Macedonian army for the same pay which they 
had received fiom Darius. The importance of the well-wooded 
southern coast of the Caspian was understood by Alexander, and he 
sent orders to Parmenio to go forth from Ecbatana and take posses- 
sion of the Cadusian territory on the south-western side of the sea. 

He himself could not tairy. liavmg rested a fortnight at Zadracarta (Asfradad.) 
and held athletic games, he maiched eastward to Susia, a town in [Near 
the north of Areia, and w^as met there by Satibarzanes, governor of ) 

Areia, wdio made his submission and was confirmed m his satrapy. 

Here the news ax rived that Bessus had assumed the style of Great 
King with the name of Artaxerxes, and was wealing his turban erect.’’ 

Alexander started at once on the road to Bactiia. His way would 
have Iain by Merv ; in the wilds of Central Asia the beaten ways of 
tiaffic remain the same for thousands of years. But he had not 
gmne far when he was ovei taken by the news that Satibaizanes had 
revolted behind him. There was nothing to be done but to return 
and secure the province of Areia ; for this province did not stand 
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alone, it would ceitainly be upheld in its hostility by tlie nei|>hboiu- 
ing countiies of Auichosia and Diangiana, which formed the satiajiy 
of Ijarsaentes, one of the murdcrcis of Daiius. Hurrying back in 
foiced marches with a pait of his aimy, Alexander appcarcd-bcfoic 
Alcviindyia Aiiocovinvi^ the capital of Aieia, in two days; Satibai/anes galloped 
Auion away to seek Bessus in Bactiia, and his troops who fled to the 
[lltiiit) niOLintains weie puisiied and oveicome Thcic w'as no fuither 
of Drangi- i'csistance, and the conqueror maiched southwxucls to Diangian.i. 
ana His load can hardly be doubtful — the road which leads by Heiat 

into Seistan And it is piobable that Heiat* is the site of the city 
which Alexander founded to be the capital and stionghold of the new 
ExcciiUoti piovince, Alexandiia of the Areians. The submission of Diangiana 
was made without a blow; the satrap, who had fled to the Indians, 
Barsaenie<>, given up by them and put to death. 

Fum/i At Prophthasia, the capital of the Drangian land, there befell a 
mSeistan ) tiagedy, whereof w^e know too little to judge the lights and wrongs of 
the case. It came to Alexanders ears that Philotas, the son of 
77ie Paimenio, was conspiring against his life. The king called an 
conspiracy assembly of the Macedonians and staled the charges against the 
of Philotas, Philotas admitted that he had known of a plot to muuler 

Alexander and said nothing- about it ; but this was only one of the 
charges against him. The IMacedonians, although many of them 
weie ill-content with the developments of their king’s policy in 
the east, found Philotas guilty, and he was pierced by their 
javelins. The son dead, it seemed dangeious to let the father live, 
whether he was involved or not in the treasonable desigms of 
Fate of Philotas. A messenger w'as despatched with all speed to Media, 
Parmeruo. bearing commands to some of the captains of Pai memo’s aimy to 
put the old general to death. If the guilt of Philotas was assured — 
and we have no reason to doubt it — we can hardly, so far as Philotas 
is concerned, blame Alexander for his rigorous measures, which it 
must have been painful for him to adopt. A ciime which might 
have been pardoned in Macedonia could not be dealt gently with in 
a camp in distant lands, where not only success but safety de- 
pended on loyalty and discipline. But the death of Parmenio w^as 
an arbitrary act of precaution against merely suspected disloyalty; 
there seem to have been no proofs against him, and there was 
certainly no trial. 

In the meantime Alexander had changed his plans. Instead of 
retracing his steps and following the route to Bactna, which he had 
originally intended to take, he lesolved to fetch a circle, and maich- 
ing through Afghanistan, subduing it as he went, he ivould cross the 
PIindu-Kush mountains and descend on the plain of the Oxus from 
the east. First he advanced southwards to secure Seistan and the 
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noithdvestern legions of Baluchistan, then known as Gedrosia The A/e^mde? 
Aiiaspac, a peaceful and fnendly people whom the Cfieeks called > ui 
Benefactois,” divclt in the south of Scistan. Alexander passed , 
pan ^ the winter among* them, and gratified them by a small 
increase of tcintory, and made them free, subject to no satrap 
The ncighbouimg Gedrosians volunteered their submission, and 
a Gediosian satrapy was constituted with its capital at Put a 
When spring came, Alexander pushed north-eastward up the valley 
of the I-Ialmand to Candahar. And m pronouncing the name of 
Candahar, w^e are perhaps pionouncmg the name of the gieal con- 
qucior; for the chief city wdnch he founded in Aiachosia wixs .lic.\aiichia 
probably on the site of Candahar, wdnch seems to be a coiruption of 
Its name, Alexandria. The way led on over the mountains, past 
Ghazni, into the valley of the upper waters of the Cabul iiver, and 
Alexander came to the foot of the high lange of the Hmdu-Kush. The 
wdiole massive complex of mountains which diverge fiom the roof of the 
w^oiid, dividing southein from central, eastein from w^estern Asia — 
the Pamirs, the Hmdu-Kush, and the Himalayas — were grouped by 
the Gieeks under the general name of Caucasus But the Hindu- 
Kush was distinguished by the special name of Paropamsus, while 
the Himalayas were called the Imaus. At the foot of the Plindu- Alexandria 
Kush he spent the winter, and founded another Alexandria to secure 
this region, somewheie to the north of Cabul; it w^as distinguished 
as Alexandria of the Caucasus. While he was in these parts he Houpian), 
learned that Satibarzanes w^as still abioad in Areia, inflaming dt, 3^9-^ 
rebellion ; some forces w^ere sent to crush him ; a battle was fought 
and Satibarzanes was killed. 

The crossing of the Caucasus, undertaken in the eaily spring, 
was an achievement which, for the difficulties overcome and the 
hardships of cold and w^ant enduied, seems to have fallen little 
short of Hannibal’s passage of the Alps. The soldieis had to con- 
tent themselves with raw meal and the herb of silphion as a substitute 
for bread. At length they reached Diapsaca, high up on the {? ICun- 
northern slope — the frontier fortress of Bactria. Having rested his ) 
way-worn a: my, Alexandei went dowm by the stionghold of Aornus {Taih~ 
into the plain, and matched through a poor country to Bactra, the l^^rgan ) 
chief city of the land, wdnch has preserved its old site but has 
changed its name to Balkh, 

The pretendei, Bessus Aitaxerxes, had stnpped and wasted Occupahoii 
eastern Bactna up to the foot of the mountains, for the purpose of of Batina 
checking the progress of the invading army ; but he fled across the 
Oxus when Alexander drew near, and his native cavalry deserted 
him. No man withstood the conqueror, and another province was 
added without a blow to the Macedonian empire. Alexandei lost no 
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time^in pursuing the fugitive into Sogdiana. This is the countiy 
which lies between the streams of the Oxus and the Jaxaites. It 
was called Sogdiana from the iivcr Sogd, which flows through the 
land^ndj passing near the cities of Samaicand and Ihichaia, loses 
Itself in the sands of the desert befoie it appioachcs the wateis of the 
Oxus.* Bessus had burned his boats, and when Alexander, after a ( 7 ^, Sarav* 
weaiy march of two or three days thiough the hot deseit, aiiived at 
the banks of the Oxus, he was foiced to transpoit his army by the 
primitive vehicle of skins, which the natives of Central Asia then used 
and still use to-day.* Alexander’s soldieis, howe\er, instead of in- 
flating the sheep-skins with air, stuffed them with rushes. They 
crossed the iiver at Kihf, where its banks contract to the width of 
about two-thirds of a mile, and advanced on the road to Maiacanda, 
the chief city of the country, easily recognised as Samarcand. 

Bessus had no support noith of the Oxus. He had some 
Sogdian allies, at the head of whom were Spitamenes and Data- 
phernes ; but these men had no intention of sacrificing their country 
to the cause of the pretender. Thinking that Alexander’s only 
object was to capture Bessus, and that he wmuld then wuthdiaw from 
Sogdiana and fix the Oxus as the noithein boundary of his dominion, 
they sent a message to him offering to surrender the usurper. The 
king sent Ptolemy, son of Lag us, with 6000 men to secure Bessus, 
whom they found in a walled village, deseited by his Sogdian 
friends. By Alexander’s orders he was placed, naked and fettered, 
on the light side of the road by which the aimy was marching. 

Alexander halted as he passed the captive, and asked him why he 
had seized and murdeied Darius, his king and benefactor. Bessus 
leplied that he had acted in concert with other Persian nobles, m the 
hope of winning the conqueror’s favour. He was scourged and sent 
to Bactra to await his doom. 

But Alexander did not arrest his march ; he had made up his Rwer 
mind to annex Sogdiana. Not the Oxus but the Jaxartes was to be J^aries 
the northern limit of his empire. The children of the waste called 
this river the Tanais. It is said that the Greeks were deceived into 
imagining that it was the same river as the familiar Tanais which (Don.) 
discharges its waters into the Maeotic lake, and hence regarded it as 
the boundary between Asia and Europe, and thought that the 
herdsmen of the north, who dwelt beyond it, were “the Scydiians 
of Europe.” But they can hardly have fallen into this error, for they 
imagined that the Caspian Sea was a gulf of the ocean, and the twm 
errors are inconsistent. Having seized and garrisoned Samarcand, 
the army pushed on north-eastward by the unalterable road which 
nature has marked out, and occupied seven strongholds which the 
Sogdians had built as defences against invaders from the north. 
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The road reaches the Jaxartcs A\heie that rivci issues fiom the Qhilly 
vale of Fcigana and dedccts its coiiise to how tliiOLiyli tlic steppes. 
It was a point of the highest nnpoitance ; foi Fcigana fonns the 
vestibule of the great gate of communication between south-wp-stern 
Asia and China — the pass over the Tian-slian mountains, winch 
Ahxandtia descends on the other side into the land of Kashgar. Flei e AlexUndcr, 
listhate with strategic insight, resohed to fix the limit of Ins empire, and on 
{khodfcnd),^^ banks of the river he founded a new city vhich was known as 
Alexancliia the Ultimate. There is no doubt about the situation ; it 
is the later Khodjend. 

The conctueror, judging from the ease with ivhich he had come 
and conquered Arachosia and Bactiia, seems not to have conceived 
that It might be otheiwase beyond the Oxus. But the chiefs of 
Sogdiana weie not as the Pei sun giandees ; they weie ready to daie 
greatly foi then fieedom against the Euiopean mvadei. As he was 
^Alexander ^^^signing his new city, Alexander received the news that the land 
was up m arms behind him. Spitamenes was the leadei of the 
movement, and \vas supported by Oxyartes and other leading 
Sogdians. The few' Macedonian soldieis left in the seven strongholds 
had been ovei'pow^eied, and the gairison of Samarcand was besieged 
in the citadel. A message had gone foith into the westein wastes, 
and the Massagetae and other Scythian tribes were flocking to dnve 
out the intruder. It was a dangerous moment for Alexander. He 
first turned to recover the fortresses, and m two days he bad taken 
{Uratnhe,) burned five of them. Cyiupohs, the largest and stiongest, 
caused more trouble ; but Alexander, wath a few companions, con- 
trived to cieep under the wall by the bed of a dry stream, and thiew 
open a gate to the tioops. The resistance of the inhabitants was 
furious, and the king was wounded in the mellay. The fall of 
Cyrupolis was followed by the capitulation of the seventh town, and 
the remnant of the indwellers of all these places were led in chains to 
take part in peopling the new' Alexandria. 

The next task should have been the relief of Samaicand, but 
Alexander found himself confronted by a new danger, and could send 
only a few thousand troops to succour the besieged garrison The 
herdsmen of the noith were pouimg down to the banks of the 
Jaxartes, leady to cross the stream and harass the Macedonians in 
the rear. It wus impossible to move until they had been repelled 
and the passage of the river seciwed The walls of Alexandria were 
hastily constructed of unburnt clay and the place made fit for 
habitation in the short space of twenty days. Meanwhile the 
northern bank was lined by the noisy and jeering hordes of the 
barbarians, and Alexander determined to cross the river. The 
offeinngs were not favourable \ they betokened, said the seer, personal 
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danger to the king ; bat Alexander would be mocked no longer. 
Bringing up his missilc-engines to the shore, he dismayed the 
shepherds, who, when stones and daits Ijegan to fall among them 
frono^such a distance and unhoised one of then champions, ictrcated 
some distance fiom the bank. The aimy sei/jcd the moment to 
cioss*; the Scythians weie routed, and Alexander, at the head of Ins 
cavalry, pin sued them far into the steppes. Parched by the intense 
summer heat, the king was tempted to dunk of the foul water of the 
desert, and he fell dangerously ill. Thus was the piesagm of the 
offeimgs fidfilled 

Luckily Alexander soon recovered, for ill tidings came fi-om the 
south. When the relieving force approached hJaracaiida, Spita- 
mencs had fled weslwaid to the town of Sogdiana, winch probably 
answers to Buchaia. The Macedonians marched after him, hoping 
to drive him utteily out of the land, but they w^ere indiscieet, and the 
whole detachment was cut off. Learning of this disaster, Alexander 
hurried to Samai'cand with cavalry and light troops, covenng the 
distance, it is said, m thiee days, — a foiced maich of between fifty 
and sixty miles a day, which seems almost impossible for foot soldiers, 
however lightly equipped, m the heat of a Sogdian summer. At his 
coming, Spitamenes, who had returned to the siege of Samarcand, 
again darted w'estwaid, and Alexander followed in pursuit. Visiting 
the spot where the unlucky coips had been cut down on the banks 
of the Sogd, the king buried the dead; then crossing the iiver, he 
pursued the fugitive chieftain and his Scythian allies to the limits of 
the waste. Pie sw^ept on to Sogdiana, ravaging the land ; then 
marching south-'westward to the Oxus, he crossed into western 
Bactna and spent the winter at Zariaspa. The Bactiian cities of 
Zariaspa and Bactra bore somewhat the same relation to one anothei 
as the Sogdian cities of Maiacanda and Sogdiana. 

At Zariaspa, Bessus was formally tried for the murder of Darius, 
and was condemned to have his nose and ears cut off and be taken 
to Ecbatana to die on the cross. The Greeks, like ourselves, re- 
garded mutilation as a barhaious punishment, and it is not pleasant 
to find Alexander violating this sentiment But the adoption of 
oiiental punishments in dealing with orientals must be judged along 
with the adoption of other oiiental customs. Eveiy conqueior of an 
alien race finds himself m a gra^e embariassmenl Is he to offend 
his ideals and fall away from his convictions by acquiescing m out- 
landish usages antagonistic to his own ? Or is he, stiffnecked and 
inflexibly tiue to the pimciples of his own civilisation, to remain 
out of touch with his new subjects ? Is he to adopt the policy which 
will be most effective in administering the concpiered land, oi is he 
to impose a policy which works and is appioved in his home-country, 
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but may be useless or fatal elsewhere 7 Alexander did not adopt the 
second method. It was the task of his life to spicad Greek civilisation 
in the East. But he saw that this could not be done by an outsider— 
a general of Hellas or basileus of hlacedonia, — he must mee^ the 
orientals on then own gioiind; he must become then king in then 
own way The surest means of planting Hellenism in then -midst 
was to begin by taking account sympathetically of their picjudices 
Alexander therefore assumed the state of Great King, sin rounded 
himself with Eastern forms and pomp, exacted self-abasement in his 
presence from oriental subjects, and adopted '“the maxim that the 
king’s person was divine. He was the successor of Darius, and he 
regarded the murder of that monarch as a crime touching himself, 
inasmuch as it was a crime against royalty. It was therefore an act 
of deliberate policy that he punished the kmg-slaycr in Eastern 
fashion, as an impressive example to his Eastern subjects 

The misfortune was that Alexander’s assumption of oriental state, 
and the favour which he showed to the Persians, were highly un- 
popular with the Macedonians. It w^as hard always to preserve a 
double face, one for his Companions, another for his Persian ministers. 
Nor was it Alexander’s policy to maintain this difference for ever. 
He hoped ultimately to secure uniformity in the relations of Mace^ 
donians and Persians to their common king. Meanwhile, in the 
intervals of rest between military operations, discontent smouldered 
among the Macedonians. Though they were attached to their king, 
and proud of the conquests which they had helped him to achieve, 
they felt that lie was no longer the same to them as when he had 
led them to victory at the Granicus. His exaltation over obcisant 
orientals had changed him, and the execution of his trusted general 
Parmenio was felt to be significant of the change. 

These feelings of discontent accidentally found a mouthpiece 
about this time. Rebellious movements in Sogdiana brought Alex- 
ander over the Oxus again before the winter was over, and he spent 
some time at Sarnarcand One of the most unfortunate consequences 
of the long-proti acted sojourn in the regions of the Oxus was the 
increase of drunkenness in the army. The excessively dry atmo» 
sphere in summer produces an intolerable and frequent thirst ; and it 
was inevitable that the Macedonians should slake it by wine — the 
strong wine of the country — if they would not sicken themselves by 
the brackish springs of the desert or the noisome water of the towns. 
Alexander’s potations became deep and habitual from this time forth. 
One night in the fortress of Sarnarcand the carouse lasted far into 
the night. Greek men of letters, who accompanied the army, sang 
the praises of Alexander, exalting him above the Dioscuri, whose 
feast he was celebrating on this day. Clitus, his foster «*biother, 
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flushed with wine, suddenly sprang up to denounce the blasphemy, 
and once he had begun, the cmrent of his feelings swept him on into a 
denunciation and disparagement of Alexandei'. It was to the JMacc- 
do4^ians, he said — to men like Paimenio and Philotas— that Alex- 
ander owed his viclones ; he himself had saved Alexandei ’s life at 
the*Granicus. These were the two shaipcst stings ; and they stirred 
Alexander’s blood to fuiy. He staited to his feet and called ui 
Macedonian for his hypaspists ; none obeyed his drunken orders ; 

Ptolemy and other banqueters forced Clitus out of the hall, while 

others tried to restrain the king. But presently Clitus made his 

way back and shouted from the doorway some insulting verses of 

Euiipides, signifying that the aimy does the work and the geneial 

reaps the glory. The king leapt up, snatched a spear from the hand 

of a guaidsman, and rushed upon his foster-biothei Diunk though Mmder of 

he was, the aim was suie — Chtus sank dead to the ground. Clttus 

An agony of remorse followed. For three days the murderer lay in 

his tent, without sleep or food, cm sing himself as the assassin of his 

•fuends. The army sympathised with his grief; they tiied the dead 

man and resolved that he had been justly slain. The tragedy was 

attributed to the anger of Dionysus, because the day was his festival 

and the Dioscuri had been celebrated instead 

The tragic issue of this miserable drunken brawl is a lurid spot 
in Alexander’s life, but it was a slight matter compaied with an act 
which IS said to have marked his invasion of Sogdi'ana. When we 
saw him first cross the Oxus in pursuit of Bessus, we did not pause 
to witness his treatment of a lemarkable town which lay on his The toxvn 
way. The Branchidae, who had charge of the temple and oracle 
of Apollo twenty miles fiom Miletus, are charged with having 
betrayed the treasures of the sanctuary. Their lives were not jcihf). 
safe from the anger of the Milesians, and Xerxes transported them 
into Ccntial Asia, where no Greek vengeance could pursue them. 

They were established m Sogdiana, not far from the place where 
Alexander crossed, — a solitaiy little settlement, which, though 
severed so long from Hellas, preserved its Greek religion and Greek 
customs, and had not forgotten the Gieek speech It is easy to 
imagine what excitement was stirred theie by the coming of a Greek 
army. The folk come forth joyously to bid Alexander welcome 
and offer him their fealty. But Alexander remembeied only one 
thing — the ancestors of this people had committed a heinous crime 
against Apollo, and had sided with Persia against Greece. That 
crime had never been forgotten by the men of Miletus, and the 
king called upon the Milesians in his army to pronounce sentence 
upon the Branchidae. The Milesians could not agree, and Alexander 
himself decided the fate of the town. Having surrounded it with a 
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jcordon of soldiers, be caused all the inhabitants to be massaoed 
and the place to be uttcily demolished. Few of the childien of the 
childien’s childien of the oiii^inal tiansgiessois can h.ivc been still 
alive ; most of the victims belonged to the fifth degree of descent. 
Wc cannot imagine a fouler enforcement of the savage pimciple that 
the crimes of the fathers should be \isited to distant genciatrons. 
It IS small wondei that Ptolemy and Aiislobiilus, if the story is 
tine, omitted it fi 0111 their records of the campaigns of their king. 
There are other deeds of Alexandci which cannot be excused ; but 
theic IS none so black, none so cruel, as the murdef of the Bianchidac, 
none for which some extenuating ciicumstance cannot be urged 

Theic weie moie hostilities in western Baclria and western Sog- 
diana, until at last, overawed by Alexander’s success, the Scythians, 
ReduJton m order to win his favour, slew Spitamcnes. With this chieftain the 
0/ Piuaefn- resistance expired, and it only remained to 1 educe the nigged souih- 
s eastern regions of Sogdiana, which wcie called Paiaetacene. ddie 
^ ' Sogdian Rock, which commands the pass into these legions, was 

occupied by Oxyartes, and a band of Macedonian soldicis captuied 
Martiage it by an arduous night-climb Among the captives was Roxane, the 
of Alex- daughter of Oxyartes ; and the love of Alexander, who had been 
always indifferent to women, was attracted by the beauty and 
B,L. J^anners of the Sogdian maiden. It was chaiacterisiic of him that, 
notwithstanding the adverse comment which such a condescension 
would excite among the proud Macedonians, he resolved to make her 
his wife, and, on his return to Baclra after subjugating other fortresses 
in Paiaetacene, he divided a loaf of bread with his bride according 
to the fashion of the country, and celebrated the nuptials. There 
was policy in this marriage as well as inclination. It was symbolic 
of the union of Asia and Europe, of the breaking^ doivn of the barrier 
between barbarian and Hellene, and of Alexander’s position as an 
oiientai king. 

About this time an attempt seems to have been made to lender 
uniform the couit ceremonial. The Persian nobles weie not well 
pleased that, whereas they were compelled to abase themselves to 
the ground befoie the divinity ot the king, the Macedonians and 
CalUsthcnes Greeks were excused from the obeisance. Most of the Greeks would 
of been pliant enough, but there was one piomment man of letters 

who stood out against the usage and drew upon himself displeasure 
by the utterance of bold truths. This was Callisthenes, a nephew of 
Aristotle. He was composing a history of the campaigns of Alex- 
ander, whose exploits he ungrudgingly lauded ; he had joined the 
army, he used to say, to make him famous, not to win fame himself. 
It is related that Hephaestion and a number of otheis arranged a 
plan for sui prising the king’s guests at a banquet into making the 
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obgi&ance. Alexander, raising his golden cup, drank to each guest 
in Older, — first to some of those who were pi ivy to tlie plan , each 
aiose and prostrated himself and was then kissed by the king. 
CaJ^isthencs, when his turn came, chained the cup and went to tifu^es 
receive the kiss, without doing obeisance , Alexandei Mould not kiss 
him*; and he turned away, saving, “I go the pooicr by a kiss ’ 

Incidents of this kind meatecl a coolness between the king and his 
histoiian One of the duties of Callisthenes and the othci philo- 
sophers and liteiaiy men who accompanied Alexandei's progiess 
was to educate the pages, the noble Macedonian youths nho at- 
tended on the kmg^s peison , and ovei some of these Callisthenes 
had great influence. One day at a boar- hunt a page named Coji^ptratv 
Hcrmolaus committed the indiscretion of forestalling the king in ^ 
slaying the beast; and for this bieach of etiquette he Avas flogged 
and dcpiivcd of his horse. Smaitmg under the dishonoiu, Hermolaus 
plotted with some of his comrades to slay Alexander m his sleep. 

Ilut on the appointed night Alexander sat up caiousing till dawn, 
and on the next clay the plot was beUayecL The conspirators were 
ariested, and put to death by the sentence of the whole army. 
Callisthenes was also handfasted on the charge of being an accom- Calhsihene^ 
plice, and was afterwards hanged. Hermolaus was indeed one 
his warmest admireis, but it is not clear what the evidence against the 
historian was On the one hand, Ptolemy and Anstobiilus asseited executed 
independently that the pages declared under toilure that Callisthenes 
had incited them ; on the other hand, Alexander is said to have 
stated in a letter that the torture had failed to elicit the name of any 
accomplice. The deeper cause may be that Alexander suspected 
Callisthenes as an agent of the anti-Macedonian party in Greece. 

Before the end of summer, Alexander bade faiewell to BsLCivm A/evandeds 
and set forth to the conctuest of India. Three y^ears had passed 
since the death of Danus, thiee unique years m the annals of the 
woild. In that time the M’estern conqueroi, disarranging the cycles conquerors 
of Asiatic history, had subdued Afghanistan, and cast his yoke over of Asia 
the herdsmen of the north as far as the river Jaxaites He was the first 
and last western conqueror of Afghanistan , he was the first but not the 
last invader. He was the first European invader and conqueroi of 
the regions beyond the Oxus, anticipating by more than two thousand 
years the conquests which have been achieved by^ an European power 
within the memoiy of the present geneiation. His next enterpnse 
forestalled our own conquest of north-wcstein India. But England 
made her concpiests from the south, Russia hers from the north ; 

Alexander was the only European conqueror who marched straight 
from the west to the Indus and the Oxus. 

The Macedonian monarches work in Bactiia and Sogdiana was an 
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.unavoidable sequel of liis succession to the Pcisian empire. lie ,had 
to set up a barrier against the unsettled laces of the waste, who were 
a perpetual menace to the civilisations of the south. He founded a 
number of settlements in these regions, not only for the i^urpo^ of 
mihtaiy gaiiisons, but also probably with the hope of giadually 
tiaming the hcidsmen to more settled ways of life. If so, it w^as a 
vain hope History has shown that there is only one means of 
forcing the shepherd laces to become reluctant tillers of the soil 
Not until they have been encompassed on all sides by civilisation, 
and diiven within a narrow geographical area, w'ill they adopt, under 
the stress of necessity, the regular and laborious life of agriculture. 
The iron pressure of Russia’s embrace is gradually narrowing the 
grounds of the nomads m Central Asia ; in the days of Alexander 
they had endless space behind them and an indehnite future before 
them. 


Sect. 2. The Conquest of India 

In returning to Afghanistan, Alexander seems to have followed 
the mam load from Balkh to Cabul, crossing the Hindu-Kush by a 
pass more westerly than that by which he had come. Reaching 
Alexandria in ten days, he w^ent on to another town, which, if he 
had not refounded, he had at all events renamed, Nicaea, and w'hich 
IS possibly to be sought m Cabul itself. Here he stayed till the 
middle of November, finding much to do both m organising the 
province and in preparing for further advance, lie had left a large 
detachment of his army in Bactria, but he had enrolled a still larger 
force — 30,000 — of the Asiatics of those regions,— Bactrians, Sog- 
dians, Dahae, and Sacae. The host with which he was now to descend 
upon India must have been at least twice as numerous as the aimy 
with which he had crossed the Hellespont seven years before. It 
had increased as it rolled on, and the augmentations far more than 
counterbalanced the reductions caused by leaving detachments in 
each new province, and the losses due to warfare or disease. 

During these years Alexander’s camp was Ins court and capital, 
the political centre of his empire,— a vast city rolling along over 
mountain and nver through Central Asia, Men of all tiades and 
callings were there, some indispensable for the needs of the king 
and his army, others drawn by the prospect of making profits out of 
the spoil-laden soldiers • ciaftsmen of every kind, engineers, physi- 
cians, and seers ; cheapmen and money-changers ; literary men, 
poets, musicians, athletes, jesters ; secretaries, clerks, couit attend- 
ants ; a host of women and slaves. In many of the haltmg-plaCes 
athletic and musical contests were held, serving both to cheer the 
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c Greeks by reminding them of their home countiy and to impress 
the imagination of the baibaiians. A Couit Diaiy was le^ulaily kept 
— in imitation of the couit journal of Persia — by Eumenes of Cardia, 
who conducted all the political coriespondcncc of Alexandei. 

State of Alexandei had no idea of the shape or extent of the Indian penin- 

Ifidia suEj and his notion of the Indian conquest was probaldy confined to 
(i?, Cahul) the basins of the Cophen and the Indus Pic was not the fiist 
invader speaking an Aryan language who went down through the 
north-western hills into the plains of India, Ccntuties and centuries 
before, Aiyan herdsmen had fioued down m successive waves and 
found an abiding home there. Fiom Central Asia, from the regions 
of the Hindu-Kush, bunging with them their old hymns, some of 
rvhich we still possess, they came down into the lands of the Indus, 
the glorious giver of wealth,” and turned to a settled agucultural 
life. Stiangely different was the civilisation which grew up in 
noithern India among the men who called upon Dymis fitar {\o\Xi 
that of their speech -brethren who worshipped Zeus fater on the 
shores of the Aegean The castes of the Brahmans and the wariiois, 
the inhuman asceticism of the Brahman’s life, the political influence 
of these leligious men, must ha\e seemed repulsive and outlandish 
to the free and cheerful temper of the Greeks. The gieat Dauus 
had partially annexed the lands of the Indus, and they con- 
stantly supplied troops to his successors Scylax of Caryanda had 
sailed clown the Indus by his oidcis and probably published an 
account of the voyage. The stones that were told about the wonders 
of India excited the cuiiosity of the Greek invaders. It was a land of 
righteous folks, of strange beasts and plants, of sui passings wealth in 
gold and gems. It was supposed to be the ultimate countiy on the 
eastern side of the woild, bounded by Ocean’s stream 
Onifhis, At this tune noith-western India was occupied by a number of small 
heterogeneous principalities and village communities. The northern 
districts of the land between the Indus and the Hydaspes — the stream 
which we now call the Jhelum — ^were ruled hf Omphis; a -prince whose 
{Takka capital was at Taxila near the Indus. His brotlieF Abisares was the 

Trl? luler of Hazara and the adjacent parts of Cashmir. Beyond the 

Paurava ) Hydaspes was the powerful kingdom of Porus, who held sway as far as ' 
[Asiknu] the Acesines or “ daik-hu^,” which we know as the Chenab, the next 
of the ‘‘ Five Rivers ” East of the Chenab, in the lands of the Ravee 
and the Bcas, were other small principalities, and also fice ^Mcing- 
less ” peoples, who owned no master. These principalities and fiec 
communities differed much in manners and religion ; they had no 
tendency to unity or combination ; the free tubes feared and haled 
the princes ; the princes strove with one another. And these slates 
A^yufzs, were not all of the same race. Most perhaps were Aryan ; but 
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som^ like the IMalli, belonged to the old Dravidian stock, whom ctnd Dta 
even in tlie Punjab the Aiyans had not entirely dispossessed or sub- vidians, 
ducd An invader, therefoie, had no common resistance to fear, he 
had to deal A\ith the states one by one; and he could be assured 
that many would welcome him out of hatred for their neighbouis. 

The pa'ince of Taxila hoped gieat things fiom the Macedonian con- 
queror, especially the downfall of his rival Poius. He visited Alex- 
ander at Nicaea, laid himself and his kingdom at the great emperoPs 
feet, and piomised his aid in subduing India Other chiefs on the 
hither side of the InclfUs also made submission. 

Alexander’s direct road fiom the high plain of Cabul into the 
Punjab lay along the right bank of the Cophen or Cabul luer, thiough 
the great gate of the Khyber Pass. But it was impossible to ad\ance 
to the Indus without securing his communications, and for this pur- 
pose It was needful to subjugate the nver-valleys to the left of the 
Cabul, among the hug-e westein spuis of the Himalaya mountains. 

It w^as peihaps not far fiom Jelalabad that the army came to Ky^a 
a city which was called Nysa. The name immediately aw^akened in {diang/ic/i 
the minds of all the Greeks the mcmoiy of their god Dionysus. For 
Mount Nysa was the mythical place wheie he had been nuised by 
nymphs when he was born fiom the thigh of Zeus. The mountain 
was commonly supposed to be in Thrace ; but an old hymn placed it 
“ near the streams of Nile” ; it had no place on the traveller’s chart. 

But here w^as an actual Nysa ; and close to the town was a hill whose 
name* resembled meros^ the Greek w^ord for ‘‘thigh,” and whose slopes 
were covered with the god’s own ivy. Therefore Nysa, they said, w’as 
founded by Dionysus ; the god had fared eastward to subdue India ; 
and now Alexander was maiching on his tracks. Everywhere on 
their fuither march the Gieeks and Macedonians were aleit to dis- 
cover traces of the pi ogress of the bacchic god. ^ 

Foi the pui poses of this campaign Alexander divided his aimy. Akx-^ 
Hephaestion, taking three regiments of the phalanx, half the Mace- 
donian cavalry, all the mercenary cavalry, advanced by the Khyber 
Pass, with orders to constinct a bridge across the Indus. The king, ek. 
with the rest of the army, including the light troops, plunged into 
the difficult country north of the river ; and the wuntei w'as spent m 
'warfare with the haidy hill-folks, especialy the Aspasians and 
Assaccnes, and in capturing their impregnable fortresses, m the dis- (Afrakas.) 
tnct of the Kunar, in i emote Chitral, and m the Panjkar and Swat 
valleys. It would be interesting to follow the exploits of the Mace- 
donian army in these wilds, but we cannot identify the places wuth 
certainty. Mas saga, of the Assacenian people, in the Swat valley, 
was one of the most important strongholds that Alexander captured ; 
we cannot point it out on the map, but Dyrta, another fortress of the 
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bame people, may be fairly sought in Du. The most ^\()ndcI^Lll exploit 
of all was the scaling and taking of the lock of Aorniis, whicli has 
been lecognised in the hill of Mahaban, on the right bank (;f the 
Indus, about sixty miles above the confluence of that iivci with the 
Cabul. When by a miracle of boldness and patience he captured 
this foi tress, Alexander had to return on his steps as far as -Dir to 
s Lippi ess a revolt of the Assacencs 

After this severe wintci campaign the army rested on the hithei 
bank of the Indus until spang had begun, and then, with the 
solemnity of games and sacnficcs, ciossed thc^-rucr and maiched a 
three days’ journey castwaid to Taxila The rich country of these 
Aiyan husbandmen wlis a striking and pleasant contrast to the banen 
abodes of the shcpheids of Tactiia and Sogdiana. The pi nice of 
Taxila met Alexander with obsequious pomp, and other lesser pimccs 
assembled at the city to do him homage. The admimstiation of the 
recent conquests w^as now ananged A new satrapy, cmbiacing 
the lands west of the Indus, was established and entiusted to Philip, 
son of Machatas ; Macedonian garrisons weie placed in Taxila and 
some other places east of the Indus, and Idiilip was chaigcd with the 
geneial command of these tioops. This shows the diift of Alex- 
ander’s policy. The Indus was to be the eastern boundaiy of his 
direct sway; beyond the Indus, he pm posed to cieate no new pro- 
vinces, but only to form a system of protected states, ovei wdnch the 
governor of the frontier province wmuld have a general supetwision, 
Alexander then marched by a southwaul road to the Hydaspes, 
wdiere he was to meet the only power in the land which could hope 
to resist his pi ogress. Piince Porus had sent a defiance, and having 
gathered an army fiom thirty to forty thousand strong, was en- 
camped on the left bank of the river, to contest the ci ossing. More- 
over, Abisares of Cashmir piomised him aid, although he had 
sent marks of homage to Alexander. The boats which had been 
constructed on the Indus for transporting the tioops w’cie, by Alex- 
ander’s oi'ders, sawn m two or three pieces accoiding to their size 
and conveyed on caits to the Hydaspes. After a march, which was 
made slow^ and toilsome by the heavy tropical lain, the invaders en- 
camped on the right bank of the liver, near Jalalpur, and saw the 
lines of Porus on the opposite shore, protected by a multitude of 
elephants, his most formidable weapon of war. It was useless to 
think of crossing in the face of this host ; for the horses, who could 
not endure the smell and noise of the elephants, would certainly have 
been di owned ; and the men would have found it almost impossible to 
land, amid showers of darts, on the slimy, treacherous edge of the 
stream. All the foids in the neighbourhood were watched, Alex- 
ander adopted various measures to deceive and puzzle the enemy, 
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He collected large stores of corn, as if he had made up his mind to 
lemam foi many days wheie he was ; he spread the rumour that he 
intended to wait till the season of rams was over , and he kept his 
troops in constant motion, sending detachments hither and thither. 

Then one night his trumpets blew, his cavalry rode donn to the edge 
of tha water, and to the eyes of the enemy it seemed that the whole 
aimy was about to cioss, Porus moved his elephants up to the 
bank and set his host in array But it pioved to be a false alarm 
The same feint was lepcated again and again Each night the 
Macedonian camp \\»cls m motion as if for crossing ; each night the 
Indians stood long hours m the wind and ram But when he saw 
that the noise w^as never followed by action, Poms became weaiy of 
these useless nightly Avatches and disiegaiMed the alarms of a faint- 
hearted fQ,e. Alexander meamvhile Avas matunng a plan which he 
was able to cany out when he had put Poms off his guard. 

About sixteen miles upAvards fiom the camp, the Hydaspes makes Atexandc}'^ 
a bend, changing its couise fiom south to Avestward, and opposite the 
jutting angle a thickly AAOoded island rose amid the stream, Avhile a 
dense w^ood coveted the light shore Here Alexander determined to 
cross. He caused the boats to be conveyed thither and remade m 
the shelter of the wood close to a deep ravine ; he had prepaied skins 
stuffed with straAv, such as he had used m passing the Oxus. When 
the time came, he led a portion of his troops to the wooded piomon- 
tory, marching at a considerable distance from the river m order to 
avoid the observation of the enemy. A sufficient foice was left 
in the camp under the command of Craterus, with orders not to 
cross, unless Porus either moved his entue army from its piesent 
position or was defeated and routed. Othei foices weie posted at 
points between the camp and the island, to cross and help at the 
right moment. The king arrived at the appointed spot later in 
the evening, and thioughout the Avet stormy night he directed the 
preparations for passing the swollen stream. Heie, on the right 
bank, he posted the regiments of heavy infantry which he had 
bi ought with him, — a precaution, probably, against the possible 
arrival of Abisares 

The Avind and rain, wdiich had effectually concealed all the noise 
from the ears of hostile outposts on the bank, abated before daAvn, 
and the passage began. Alexander led the way in a barque of 
thirty oars ; and the island was safely passed ; but land was hardly 
reached befoie they were descried by Indian scouts, avIio galloped off 
at full speed to warn their chieftain. The king, who was the first to 
leap ashore, Avaited till the cavalry had been disembarked and mar- 
shalled, but on advancing he discovered that he had landed not on 
the bank but on an island winch Avas parted from the bank by a 
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- small channel now swollen with lain It was some lime befoie 
a passage for wading could be found, and the walci w.is breast-nigh 
At last the wdiolc force was safely landed on the bank, and Alexandci 
ordeied his men for the coming batile—the thud of the three gieat 
battles of his life. It was to be won without any heavy infantiy ; he 
had wath him only 6000 hypaspists, about 4000 light foot, 1.5000 
cavaiiy, including 1000 Scythian aichcrs Taking all the cavahy 
w'lth him, he lode lapidly foi ward towards the camp of Porus, leaving 
the infantry to follow. If the whole host of Porus should come out 
to meet him, he would wait foi the infantiy, buFif the enemy showed 
symptoms of letreatmg, he would dash m among them with his 
supeiior cavalry. Presently he saw a tioop coming ; it was the son 
of Poms at the head of 1000 horsemen and sixty war-chariots, too 
late to impede the landing of the Macedonians. As soon as he pei- 
ccived the small number of the foe, Alexander chaigcd and easily 
diove them back, slaying the prince and foui hundred of his men 
BattieofOic But Ponis himself -was advancing with his main aimy, having left 
llydaspe^. ^ small force to guaid the nver-bank against Craterus When he 
reached sandy ground, suitable for the movements of his cavahy and 
wai -chariots, he diew up his line of battle. In front of all he 
aiianged two hundred elephants at intervals of 100 feet, and at 
some distance behind them his infantry, who ntimbeicd 20,000 
if not more. On the wings he placed his cavahy — pcihaps 4000. 
Alexander waited fot the hypaspists, and drew them up opposite to 
the elephants. It was impossible to attack m front, for neither 
hoise nor foot could venture in between these beasts which stood 
like towers of defence, the tine strength of the Indian army. 
The only method was to begin by a cavahy attack on the dank ; 
and Seieucus and the other captains of the infantry weie bidden 
not to advance until they saw that both the hoise and the 
foot of the foe w'ere tumbled into confusion by the flank assault. 
Alexander determined to concentiate his attack on the left wing ; 
perhaps because it was on the nver-side and he would be within easiei 
leadi of his troops on the othei bank, Accoidingly he kept all his 
cavalry on his light wing. One body was entiusted to Coenus, 
wflio bote well to tlie right, and was ready to strike m the rear, and 
to deal with the body of horse stationed upon the enemy’s right 
wing, in case they should come louncl to assist their comrades on 
the left. The mounted Scythian archers rode straight against the 
front of the enemy’s cavalry — wdiich was still in column foimation, 
not having had time to open out — and harassed it with show^ers of 
airows ; while Alexander himself, with the rest of the heavy cavahy, 
led the charge upon the flank. Porus — who had committed the fatal 
mistake of allowing the enemy to take the offensive — brought up 
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bis lemaining squadioiis from the right wing as fast as he Could 
Then Coenus, who had ridden lound close to the iivcr-brink, 
fell upon them in the reai The Indians had now to foim a 
double front against the double foe. Alexandci seized the mcinent 
to piess hard upon the adverse squadions ; they swayed backwards 
and sought shekel behind the elephants. Then those elephant ridcis 
wdio weie on this side of the army drove the beasts against the 
Macedonian horses ; and at the same time the Macedonian footmen 
lushed foiward and attacked the animals whtch weie now turned 
sidewards towards them. But the other elephants of the line were 
diiven into the lanks of the hypaspists, and dealt destruction, tramp- 
ling down and striking fuiiously. Heartened by the success of 
the elephants, the Indian cavaliy rallied and cliaiged, but beaten 
back by the Macedonian horse, who weie now formed in a seined 
mass, they again sought shelter behind the elephantine wall But 
many of the beasts w^ere now fuiious with w^ounds and beyond 
control ; some had lost their aiders ; and in the mellay they trampled 
on fnends and foes alike The Indians suffeiccl most, for they were 
sunounded and confined to the space m wdnch the animals raged ; 
while the Macedonians could attack the animals on side oi rear, and 
then retreat into the open when they turned to charge. At length, 
when the elephants grew weary and their chuigcs weie feebler, 
Alexander closed in. He gave the order for the hypaspists to 
advance in close array shield to shield, while he, le-formmg his 
squadrons, dashed in from the side. The enemy’s cavalry, alieady 
weakened and dislocated, could not withstand the double shock and was 
cut to pieces. The hypaspists rolled on upon the enemy’s infantry, 
who, though they had hitherto taken no serious paU in the fight, soon 
broke and fled. Meanwhile the geneials on the other side of the 
river, Craterus and the rest, discovering that foitune was declaimg 
for Alexander, crossed the river without resistance and arrived in 
time to consummate the victory by pin suing the fugitives. Torus, 
who had shown himself a mediocre geneial but a most valiant soldici, 
when he saw most of his forces scattered, his elephants lying dead or 
stiaymg riderless, did not flee — as Darius had twice fled — but remained 
fighting, seated on an elephant of commanding height, until he was 
wounded in the right shoulder, the only part of his body unprotected 
by mail. Then he turned round and rode away. Alexander, stiuck 
with admiration at his prowess, sent messengers who ovcitook him 
and induced him to return. The victor, iiding out to meet the old 
prince, was impiessed by his stature and beauty, and asked him 
how he would fain be treated. ‘‘Treat me like a king,” said Torus. 
“ For my own sake,” said Alexander, “ I will do that ; ask a boon for 
thy sake.” “ That,” leplied Torus, “ containeth all.” 
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^nd Alexander treated his captive loyally. He not only ga\e 
him back his kingdom, henceforuard to be a protected state undei 
Macedonian su/eiauil}, but laigcly increased its boideis. This loyai 
treat^ient, however, though it pleased the gencious impulses of Alex- 
ander, was inspiied by deep policy. He could lest the sccuiity of 
his idle beyond the Indus on no better base than the mutual jealousy 
of two moderately powerful princes He had made the lord of 
Taxila as powerful as was safe ; the leinstatement of his inal Porus 
would be the best guarantee foi his loyalty. But on either side of Aleiafide/s 
the Hydaspes, close fo the scene of the battle, two cities were founded, 
which would seive as gainsons in the subject land. On the light 
hand, the city of Bucephala, named after Alexander’s steed, which 
died heie — probably shoitly before the battle — of old age and weari- 
ness ; on the left, Nicaca, the city of \'ictoiy. 

Leaving Ciateuis to build the cities, Alexandei marched noith- Alexander's 
wards to subdue the Gkiusae, a hill-folk on the bolder of Cashinir, advance 
and at the same time to intimidate Abisaies. Then keeping near 
the skuts of the hills, he crossed the Acesmes, more than a mile 
and a half broad, with great peril and some loss, into the teiiitory 
of a namesake and nephew of Poius. This Porus was at enmity 
with his uncle, who probably claimed overlordship over him ; he 
had sent messages of submission to Alexandei before the battle ; 
but, disappointed and fiighlened at the favour which the conqueror 
had shown his uncle, he fled eastw^ard. Alexander himself hastened 
m pursuit, ciossmg the Hydraotis, which, unlike the Acesines, was {Ravee ) 
easily passed, but he left Hephaestion to maich south waid and subdue 
the land of the younger Porus, as well as the free communities 
between the tw^o livers, — all this northern poition of the “ doab” or 
interfluvial tract to be added to the realm of the elder Porus. The 
news that the Cathaeans, a free and warlike people, whom Poms 
and Abisares had, some time before, failed to conquer, were deter- 
mined to give him battle, diverted Alexander fiom the pursuit. He Capture of 
advanced against their chief town Sang ala, strongly walled and pro- Sa?ig0Ja, 
tected on one side by a hill and on the other by a lake. It was 
probably near Amiitsar, to the north-west of Lahore. The Cathaeans, 
supported by some neighbouring tribes, had made a stockade with a 
tuple line of waggons round the hill. After a severe struggle the 
entrenchment was cairied and the defenders retreated into the city. 

They tned to escape through the lake undei the cover of night, but 
Alexandei discovered the plan and lined the shores with soldiers. 

Then the place was stormed, and slighted ; the neighbouring peoples 
submitted ; and all this land was likewise placed under the lordship 
of Porus. Thus of the four river-bounded tiacts which compose the . 

Punjab, the largest, between Indus and Jehlum, belonged to Omphis 
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of TaxiLi, while the thice others, between Jehliim and Beas, iveie 
assigned to Poius. 

Alexandei now advanced to the Hyphasis, oi Boas, and i cached 
it higher up than the point where it joins the Sutlej to foim the 
^atadru oi “ Hundred Streams.’’ It was destined to be the land- 
mark of his utmost march. He wished to go farther and exploie the 
lands of the Ganges, but an unlooked-for obstacle oremred. The 
Macedonians were worn out with years of hard campaigning, and 
weary of this endless rolling on into the unknown. Then numbei s 
had dwindled , the remnant of them were batteicd and giown old 
before their lime The tenible lams which had beaten incessantly 
upon them since the crossing of the Indus and had made their 
laboius doubly laboiious were the last weight in the scale. Their 
gear was ^voin out ; the hoofs of then hoiscs, as one of the cam- 
paigners described, were rubbed away by the long lough journeys ; 
their arms were blunted and bioken in hard combats ; the bodies of 
the veterans were enveloped in Indian rags, for their Greek clothes 
were worn out. All yearned back to then homeland m the west. 
They had won glory enough ; why heap up toil on toil and peril upon 
peril ^ On the banks of the Hyphasis the ciisis came; the men 
resolved to go no farther, and their resolution was strengthened by 
the mfoimation that they would have to cioss the Indian desert, a 
journey of eleven days, before they reached the fertile regions of the 
Ganges. At a meeting of the officeis which Alexander summoned, 
Coenus was the spokesman of the general feeling. The king, not a 
little vexed, dismissed them, and summoning them on the moirow, 
declared that he purposed to advance himself, but would constrain 
no man to follow him ; let the Macedonians go back to Mace- 
donia and tell how they abandoned their king in a hostile land 
He retired to his tent, and for tw^o days refused to sec any of his 
Companions, hoping that their hearts would be softened. But though 
his resentment made them unhappy, the Macedonians did not lelent 
or go back from their purpose. On the third day, Alexander offeicd 
sacrifices pielimmary to crossing the liver. But the victims — 
and this was assuredly no freak of chance— gave unfavourable 
signs. Then the king yielded, and signified to the obdurate 
army that he had decided to return. When his will was made 
known, the way-worn veterans bmst into wild joy; the moie part 
of them shed tears. They crowded lound the royal tent, bless- 
ing the unconqueied king, that he had peimitted himself to be con- 
queicd for once, by his Macedonians. On the banks of the Hyphasis 
Alexander erected twelve towering altars to the twelve great gods of 
Olympus, as a thank-offering for having strewn his wondexful path 
with victories and led him safely within reach of the world’s end. 
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■\yithin reach of the worichs end, and not to leach it — this was 
the disappointment which befell Alexandci at the Hyphasis To 
understand fully the measure of this disappointment we must realise 
Ins g<jog-raphical conceptions Of the southern extension of Asia in conccpiwn 
the gieat Indian piomontoiy, and Fiuthcr India with its huge islands, 
he krihw nothing ; of the vastness of China, of the existence of Siberia ' 

he had not the least suspicion. Fie supposed that the Ganges 
discharged its waters into the ocean 'which bounded the eaith on 
the east, as the Atlantic bounded it on the w'est ; and he imagined 
that this eastern sea* washing the base of the furthei slopes of the 
Hindu-Kush and Pamii mountains, and loundmg the noithein shores 
of Scythia, was continuous with the Caspian And just as he planned 
to navigate the southern ocean, from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Aiabian Gulf, or perhaps even round Libya to the Pillars of Heiacles, 

— plans of which we shall presently speak, — so he piobably di earned of 
navigating the eastern ocean fiom the mouth of the Ganges and 
w inning lound to the shores of Scythia and Hyrcania. On annexa- 
tion or effective conquest beyond the Hyphasis the mind of Alexander 
docs not seem to have been bent. He had only a small aimy with 
him, for he had dropped large detachments on his way from the 
Jehlum to the Beas ; and he expected no hostilities fiom the tranquil 
dwellers of the Ganges. His expedition would have been in the 
first instance a journey of exploration ; circumstances might have 
made it a march of conquest. 

Alexander is often represented as a madman, dazzled by wild and 
whirling visions of dominion and gloiy, impelled by an insatiable lust 
of conquest for conquest's sake. But in judging his schemes, which 
in themselves seem wild to us who know the configuration of the 
earth, w^e must contract our imagination to the compass of his false 
notions and impel feet knowledge. If the form and featuie of the 
eai th tvere what he pictured it to be, twenty years would have sufficed 
to make his empire conterminous with its limits. He might have 
ruled from the eastern to the western ocean, from the ultimate bounds 
of Scythia to the shoies of Libya ; he might have brought to pass in 
the three continents an universal peace, and dotted the habitable globe 
with his Greek cities. Alexander w^as ambitious, but ambition did 
not blind him ; he was perfectly capable of discerning shine from 
substance. The advance to the Indus was no mex-e w^anton aggies- 
sion, but was necessaiy to establish secure routes for Indian trade, 
wdiich was at the mercy of the wild hill-tribes ; and the subjugation 
of the Punjab was a necessity for seeming the Indus fiontier The 
solid interests of commerce underlay the ambitions of the Macedonian 
conqueror. It is not w’ithoiil significance that Phoenician merchants 
accompanied his army. 
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Alexandei letracecl bis steps to the Hydaspes, on his way pi;^king 
up Hephaeslion, who had founded a new city on tlic banks of the 
Acesmes. On the Hydaspes, Ciateius had not only built the two 
cities at the scene of the gieat battle, but had also prepaied large 
fleet of tiansports, which was to cany pait of the aimy down the 
iivei to leach the Indus and the ocean The fleet was placed under 
the command of Neaichus, and the king’s own ship was piloted by 
Onesiciitus, who aftenvaids wTote a book on Alexanders c\]3edition. 
The test of the army, divided into two parts, marched along- either 
bank, undei Hephaestion and Ciateius. 

As they advanced they swept the southern poitions of the doabs, 
1 educing the tubes which did not submit. The only foimidable lesist- 
ance that they encounteied was from the free ciiul w^ailike tribe of 
the Malh, whose tenitoiy sti etched on both sides of the Ravee. 
Having- routed a laige host of these Indians on the southern bank of 
the nvei, Alexander pin sued them to their chief city, which is piobably 
to be sought at the site of the modern Multan. Since then the 
Ravee has changed its bed ; in the days of Alexander it used to flow 
into the Chenab below Multan, Here he met with a giave adv'entuie. 
The city had been easily taken, and the Indians had retreated into 
Sie^e of the citadel. Twm laddeis were brought to scale the eai then wall, 
Multan It was found haid to place them beneath the shower of missiles 

fiom above. Impatient at the delay, Alexander seized a ladder and 
climbed up under the cover of his shield. Peucestas, wdio bore the 
sacred bucklei from the temple of llion, and Leonnatus followed, 
and Abreas ascended the other ladder When the king reached the 
battlement, he hurled down or slew the Indians who were posted 
at that spot The hypaspists, when they saw their king standing 
upon the wall, a mark for the whole garrison of the fortress, made a 
uish for the ladders, and both ladders broke under the weight of the 
crowd. Only those three — Peucestas, Leonnatus, and Abieas — 
reached the wall before the ladders broke. His friends implored 
Alexander to leap down ; he answeied their cries by leaping down 
among the enemy. He alighted on his feet With his back to the 
wall he stood alone against the throng of foes, who recognised the 
Great King. With his sword he cut down their leader and some 
others who ventured to rush at him ; he felled two more with stones ; 
and the rest, not daring to approach, pelted him with missiles. Mean- 
while his thiee companions had cleaied the wall of its defenders and 
, . leapt down to help their king, Abreas fell slam by a dart. I'hen 
Ahxandfr Alexander himself received a wound in the breast. For a space he 
wounded, fought, but at last sank on liis shield fainting through loss of 

blood. Peucestas stood over him with the holy shield of Troy, 
Leonnatus guarded him on the other side, until rescue came. liaving 
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no lai^ders, tlie jMacedonians had driven pegs into the wall, and a few 
had clambcied up as best they could and flung themselves dovn into 
the fiay. Some of these succeeded in opening one of the gates, 
and then the fort was taken. No man, woman, oi child m the place 
was spaied by the infuriated soldieis, who thought that theii king 
was dead. But though the wound was giave, Alexandei recoveied 
The rumour of his death reached the camp where the mam aimy 
was waiting at the junction of the Ravee with the Chenab, and it 
produced deep consternation and despair. Reassuiing letters were 
not believed ; so Alexander caused himself to be carried to the banks 
of the Ravee and conveyed by water down to the camp When he 
diew near, the canopy which sheltered Ins bed in the stein of the 
vessel was remo\cd The soldieis, still doubting, thought it was his 
coipse they saw, until the barque drew close to the bank and he 
waved his hand Then the host shouted for joy. When he was 
earned ashore, he was lifted for a moment on hoiseback, that he 
might be the better seen of all ; and then he walked a few steps for 
their gieater leassuiance 

This adventure is an extieme case of Alexander’s besetting Alcxafidef'i 
weakness, which has been illustrated m many other of his actions, 

In the excitement of battle, amid the ring of arms, he was apt to 
forget bis duties as a leader. Though one of the most consummate j^cnoji. 
generals that the world has seen, he took a far keener delight in 
fighting in the thickest of the fray, or heading a charge of cavalry, 
than in manoeuvring an army or contriving strategical operations. 

FI is eyes and ears were ever filled 

With the brilliance of battle, the bloom and the beauty, the splendour of 

spears. 

He could not resist the temptations of danger, and he had hardly 
conducted a single campaign in which he had not been wounded. 

On the last and most fiagiant occasion, when some of his intimate 
friends upbraided him for acting as a soldier instead of acting as a 
general, he was deeply hurt ; foi his conscience pricked him. To 
have endangered his own safety was a crime against the whole 
army. 

The Main made a complete submission, and their example was 
followed by the Oxydraces, their southern neighbours, who were also 
renowmed for their warlike character. These low^er paits of the 
Punjab were not added to the dominion of Porus, but were placed 
in direct dependence on the satrapy w^hich had been committed to 
Philip. When Alexander had lecoveied from his wound, the fleet 
sailed downward past the junction of the Hyphasis, and the Indian 
tiibes submitted, presenting to the conqueror the characteristic 
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products of India, genib, fine diapenes, tame lions and t'gers 
{The Pa?ij- At the place wheic the united sticam of the foui lesser nvcis joins 
mib ) the mighty flow of the Indus, the foundations weie laid of a new 
Alexandria, to be the gieat tiadc centic between the Punjab and the 
\'ounda}ioii teuitoiy of the lower Indus, and to be the bulwaik of the southern 
of Sogdian frontier of the piovmce of Philip. The next stage of the southwaid 
was the capital town of the Sogdi, which lay upon the iiver 
Alexander lefounded it as a Gieek colony, and built whaifs ; it was 
known as the Sogdian Alexandria and was destined to be the 
residence of a southern satrapy which was to extend to the sea- 
coast. This piovince was committed to Peithon, the son of 
Agenor. 

The principalities of the rich and populous land of Smd weie 
distinguished fiom the states of the noith by the great political 
power enjoyed by the Brahmans. Under the influence of tins 
caste, which was vehemently opposed to the mtuision of the out- 
landers, the princes eithei defied Alexander oi, if they submitted at 
first, speedily rebelled. The spring was spent in reducing these 
regions, and it was nearly midsummer when the king leaclied 
Patala at the vertex of the Indus delta On the tidings of an 
insurrection in Arachosia, he had dispatched Ciaterus with a con- 
siderable poition of the anny to maich thiough the Bolan Pass into 
southern Afghanistan and put down the revolt. Alexander himself 
desig-ned to march through Baluchistan, and Craterus was ordered 
to meet him in Kirman, near the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
Another division of the host w^as to go by sea to the mouth of the 
Tigris. The king fixed upon Patala to be for the Indian empiie 
what the most famous of his Alexaiidrias was for Egypt. He charged 
Hephaestion with the task of fortifying the citadel and building an 
ample harbour. Then he sailed southwaid himself to visit the 
southern ocean. It was the season at which the monsoons blow 
from the south-west, and the Macedonians, accustomed to the tidelcss 
midland sea, were at first sorely perplexed by the ebb and flow of 
the oceanic tide, at this time especially high and violent in the main 
Alexander arm of the liver. Seveial ships were lost, but the sailois soon 
masteied the secret of the times and tides, and Alexander faicd out 
into the open sea. He sacrificed to Poseidon ; he poured drink- 
offerings from a golden cup to the Nereids and Dioscuii, and to 
Thetis the mother of his ancestor Achilles, and then hurled the cup 
into the waves. This ceremony inaugurated his plan of opening a sea- 
way for commerce between the W est and the F ar East. The cnterpiise 
of discoveiing this seaway was entrusted to Nearchus, an officer who 
was an intimate companion of his own and possessed the confidence 
of the troops. Alexandei staited on his land-march in the early 
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autumn, but Neaichus and the fleet ^^ere to wait till Octobei^ in 
Ordef to be helped foiward by the eastern monsoons. 




Fig 202 — Com of Alc\anclei Obvcise head of Hciacles, m bon s slm 
Reverse eagle -beaiing Zeus, and piovv of galley in held [legend. 
AAFSANATOT] 


Sect 3 Alexander's Return to Babylon 

No entcipiisc of Alexandei was so useless, and none so fatal, as 
the journey thiough the descit of Gediosia, the land which is now 
known as the Mekran. Of the inhospitable chaiacter of the countiy 
he must have had geneial information, but he had no idea of the 
hardships and tcirois of the maich which awaited him. FIis guiding 
motive in choosing this loute was to make provisions for the safety 
of the fleet, to dig wells and store food at ceitain places along 
the coast. He also had in view the subjugation of the Ontae, a 
haidy wailike people who dwelled in the mountains on the eastern 
limit of the wilderness. But if it had been only a matter of subduing 
the Orites, this could easily have been accomplished by an expedi- 
tion fiom Patala. The maich through the Mekran and the voyage 
of Nearchus weie intei dependent parts of the same adventme ; and so 
timid were the manners of those days that the voyage into unknown 
waters seemed far more formidable than the journey thiough the 
waste 

With perhaps thirty thousand men, Alexander passed the Match of 
mountain wall which piotects the Indus delta, and crossing the river 
Arbis, he reduced the Ontae to subjection. He chose their chief 
village Rambacia for the foundation of a colony, the Onte Alexandiia , 
it was impoitant to have stations on his projected ocean-route. Then Oct ),- 
he descended into the waste of Gedrosia. No resistance met him 3^5 
here, for there was no folk to lesent his intrusion ; only a few miser- 
able villages in the hills, or more miserable Ashing hamlets on the 
coast. The army moved painfully thiough the desert of rocks and 
sand, waterless and barren ; and part of the scanty provisions that 
the foragers obtained had to be stored on the shore for the coming 
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of the fleet. It was often almost impossible to step thiough the 
deep sinking sand ; the pitiless heat rendered night maichcs necessary , 
and those marches were frequently of undue length, owing to the 
need of i caching a spiing of water. Alexandei himself is said to 
have tiudged on foot and shaied ail the liardships of the way. It 
was doubtless the non-combatants and camp-followeis who snffeied 
most. At length the waste was ciossed , and, leaving the coast 
legions, the remnant of the army maiched noith to Pura, the 
lesidence of the satrapy of Gediosia. It is said that the survivois, 
exhausted and dishevelled, were the smallei pan of the aimy which 
had set forth fiom India two months before ; and the losses of that 
teiuble Gediosian journey exceeded the losses of all AlexandePs 
campaigns But this is probably a heightened statement of the 
calamities of the maich. 

Having rested at Pura, the king proceeded to Kiiman, where he 
was joined by Ciateius, who had^suppiessed the revolt in Arachosia. 
The Piesently news anived that the fleet had i cached the Kiiman coast, 
Nearchus arrived at the camp and relieved AlexandePs 
a tale to tell of haidships and perils. The 
325 i?.c. hostile attitude of the Indians, when Alexander’s back was turned, 
had foiced him to start a month befoie the season of the east winds ; 
(i’A'arcie/n.)and contrary south winds kept him for twenty-four days in a haven 
at some distance to the west of the delta. Then a storm wrecked 
thiee of his ships near Cocala. Duiing the rest of tlicii voyage the 
seafaiers were sore bestead by want of sweet water and piovisions. 
But the king was overjoyed that they had arrived at all. Neaichus 
was dismissed to complete the voyage by sailing up the Peisian 
Gulf and the Pasitigris liver to Susa ; Hephaestion was sent to 
make his way thither along the coast ; while Alexandei himself 
marched through the hills by Persepolis and Pasargadae. 

Ahsco 72 diict It was high time for Alexander to retuin. Theie w’as hardly a 
%^eTs satrap, Persian or Macedonian, m any land, who had not oppressed 
gLZnors, piovince by violence and lapacity ; and some, m the expectation 
mid kis ' king would never come back from the Far East, liad formed 

dealmgs plots for establishing independent principalities. In Kirman, in 
•with them, Persis, and at Susa, the most pressing business of the king was to 
re-establish his authority by punishing without favour or mercy the 
governors and officers who were found guilty of treason and oppression. 
Many satraps were deposed or put to death; A ^ d i a 
was one of the few who had been faithful to his charge. But the 
military garrison of Media had not behaved so well ; and none of 
Alexander’s dooms at this juncture was moie effective than the 
execution of two officers and six hundred soldiers for having plundered 
the temples and sepulchres of that province. Of all evil deeds, that 
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peihaps which most vexed the king was the opening and pkindeiing 
of tlie sepulchre of Cyius at Pasargadae ; it was more than a 
common sacrilege, it was an oiitiage against the majesty of kings 
He toitured the IvTagians vho were the guardians of the tomb, but 
did not disco\er the authoi of the outiage. 

One^guilty minister fled at Alexander’s approach. This vas the Flight qf 
tieasuier Haipalus, who had once before been unliue to his charge, Hiuj>alus, 
but had been forgiven and entrusted ^Mth the royal treasuies of 
Peisia He squandered his master’s money m riotous living at 
Babylon, and as the»news of these scandals reached Alexander m 
India, he deemed it puident to move westward. Taking- a huge 
sum of money, he went to Cilicia, and hiring a bodyguaid of 6000 
meicenanes, he lived m royal state at Tarsus with Glyceia, an 
Athenian courtesan. On Alexander’s return, Taisus was not safe, 
and he fled to Greece, w^here w^e shall meet him presently 

Plaving punished wnth a stern hand the misrule of his satiaps, Alcxandtr's 
F'lacedonian and Persian alike, Alexander began to cairy 
schemes which he had formed foi breaking dowm the baiiier which 
divides the East from the West. He had unbaiied and unveiled the 
Orient to the knowledge and commerce of the Mediterranean peoples, AnaUcs ; 
but his aim was to do much more than this , it was no less than to 
fuse Asia and Europe into a homogeneous unity. He devised various 
means for compassing this object. He proposed to transplant means for 
Greeks and Macedonians into Asia, and Asiatics into Europe, as accomphsh- 
permanent settlers. This plan had indeed been partly realised by 
the foundation of his numerous mixed cities in the Far East. plantation 

second means was the promotion of intermarnages between Persians and colon- 
and Macedonians, and this policy was inaugurated in magnificent 
fashion at Susa. The king himself espoused Statira, the daughter 
of Darius ; his friend Hephaestion took her sister , and a large 
number of Macedonian officers wedded the daughters of Persian 
giandees. The nuptials were celebrated on the same day and 
according to the Persian fashion j Alexander is said to have feasted 
9000 guests. Of the geneial mass of the Macedonians 10,000 
aie said to have followed the example of their officers and taken 
Asiatic wives ; all those were liberally rew^arded by Alexander. He 
looked foiwvard to the offspring of these unions as a potent instru- 
ment for the fuitlier fusing of the laces. It is to be noticed that 
Alexander, already wedded to the princess of Sogdiana, adopted the 
polygamous custom of Peisia ; and he even inained another royal 
lady, Parysatis, daughter of Ochus. These mairiages w'ere puiely 
dictated by policy \ they were meant as an example ; for Alexander 
never came under the influence of women. The bndals of Susa 
were a lesson in political marriages on a vast scale. 
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(3) But the juost effective means for blinking the two laces together 

military was the institution of militaiy sen ice on a perfect equality. With 

^ei-vue, puipose in view, Alcxandci, not long aftei the death of Darius, 

had ui ranged that in all the eastern piovinccs the native youth should 
be dulled and disciplined m Macedonian fashion and taught lo use 
the Macedonian weapons. In fact, Hellenic military schools were 
established in evciy province, and at the end of five yeais an aimy 
of 30,000 Hellenized barbarians was at the Gieal King^s disposition. 
At his summons this aimy gathered at Susa, and its ariival cicaled a 
natural, though unreasonable, feeling^ of discontent among the Mace- 
donians, who divined that Alexander aimed at making himself 
independent of their services. His schemes of tiansfoiniing tlie 
character of his army were also indicated by the enlistment of 
Pcisians, Bactiians, Areians, and other orientals in the Macedonian 
cavalry regiments, and the eniolhng of nine distinguished Pcisians 
m the loyal Agcma itself. The general dissatisfaction was not 
allayed by the king’s liberality in defiaymg all the debts of the 
soldiers — -amounting perhaps to two millions. 

Alexander left Susa for Ecbatana in spring. He sailed down the 
river Pasitigris to the Persian Gulf, suiveyed part of the coast, and 
sailed up the Tigris, removing the wens which the Peisians had 
constructed to hinder navigation. The army joined him on the way, 
Macedonian and he halted at Opiis. Here he held an assembly of the Macedonians, 
mutiny ^nd formally discharged all those — about 10,000 m numben — whom 
at Opts. wounds had rendered unfit for waifaie, promising to make 

them comfortable for life. He fondly thought that his words would 
be welcomed with delight, but he was disappointed. The smouldering 
discontent found a voice now. The cry was raised, “ Dischai'gc us 
all ” ; and some tauntingly added, Go and conquer with your father 
Ammon.” The king may well have been taken aback. The men 
who on the banks of the Hyphasis had declaied themselves worn out 
with war and toil and sick with yearning for then homes, were now 
indignant when he honourably discharged their veterans. Alexander 
leapt down from the platform into the shouting throng ; he pointed 
out thirteen of the most forward rioters, and bade Ins hypaspists seize 
them and put them to death. The rest were cowed. Anud a deep 
silence the king remounted the platform, and in a bitter speech 
he discharged the whole army. Then he letired into his palace, and 
on the third day summoned the Peisian and Median nobles and 
appointed them to posts of honour and trust which had hitherto been 
filled by Macedonians. The names of the Macedonian regiments 
were Iransferied to the new barbanan army. When they heard this, 
the Macedonians, who still lingered in their quarters, miserable and 
uncertain whether to go 01 stay, appeared before the gates of the 
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palact They laid down their aims subniissi\ely and implored 
admission to the king’s piesence. Alexander came out, and theie 
was a tearful reconciliation, which was sealed bysaciifices and feasts. 
This dramatic incident possesses no historical importance like the 
action of the troops on the Hyphasis, and it is only significant in so 
far as^it' maz'ks the last futile explosion of Macedonian sentiment 
against the liberal policy of the king, the final protest of men who 
knew that they would have to acquiesce m a new order of things. 

The veteians started for home under the leadei’ship of Craterus 
and Polyperchon ; they left behind the childien whom Asiatic women 
had borne to them, the king promising to biing them up in Macedonian 
fashion. Craterus was to supersede Antipater as regent of Macedonia, 
and Antipater was to come out to Asia with a^fiesh supply of troops. 
This airangement was desirable, on account of the estianged lelations 
winch existed between Antipatei and the queen-mother, whose ietteis 
to Alexander were always teeming with mutual accusations. 

The summer and early winter weie spent at the Median capitak 
Here a sorrow, the greatest that could befall him, befell Alexander 
Three thousand professional players or “ Dionysiac aitists,” as they 
were called, had arrived from Gieece ; and Ecbatana was festive 
with revels and dramatic exhibitions. In the midst of the gaiety, 
Hephaestion fell ill, languished for sev.en days, and died. Alexander 
was plunged into despair at losing the friend of his bosom ; he fasted 
three days, and the wdioie empire went into mourning ; it is said that 
he crucified the miserable physician whose skill had been found 
wanting. Inconsolable the lonely monarch might well be. He could 
have other boon companions, other faithful counsellors and devoted 
servants ; but he knew that he would never find another to whom he 
would be simply “ my friend Alexander ” and not “ my lord the king.” 
The body was sent to Babylon to be burned; 10,000 talents were 
set apart for a funeral of unsurpassed magnificence. 

Alexander set out for Babylon towards the end of the year, and 
on his way he enjoyed the excitement of hunting down the Cossaeans, 
a hill-folk of Luristan, who made brigandage their trade. The slaughter 
of these robbers, who were chased to their mountain nests, was 
described as an offering to the spirit of Hephaestion As Alexander 
advanced to Babylon, ambassadors fiom far lands came to his camp. 
The Bruttians, Lucanians, and Etruscans, the Carthaginians and the 
Phoenician colonies of Spam, Celts, Scj^thiaiis of the Black Sea, 
Libyans, and Ethiopians had all sent envoys to couit the fiiendship 
of the monarch who seemed already to be loid of half the eaith. A 
feeling of dread was beginning to quiver faintly through the western 
world that the conqueror of the East would presently turn the path 
of his pi ogress to the West. Carthage might feel a tremor lest he 
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shoaid come against hei as the champion of Hellenic Sicily and do 
unto hci what he had done to cider Tyre. But fiom the city of 
Italy, which was destined to destioy the power of Caithage and 
become the paitial inhentoi of Alcxandci’s empire, no ambassador 
came. 

When Alexander appioachcd within sight of Babylon, he was met 
by a deputation of priestly star-gazeis who counselled him not to 
enter the city, for their god Bel had levealed to them that it would 
not be foi his profit He lephcd to the Chaldaeans with a \eise of 
Euripides — “ The best seer he who gucsseth well,” and cnteicd at the 
head of his army. One of his first cates w<is to take measures foi 
the rebuilding of the temple of Bel, unduly rctaided by the wilful 
neglect of the Chaldaean piiests, wEo w^eic unwilling to appiopnate 
their revenues to the pm pose. It has been thought that their attempt 
to divert the king fioni entering Babylon may have had a motive 
connected wath then negligence. 

Sect. 4. Preparations for an Arabian Expedition. 
Alexander's Death 

Evei since the successful voyage of Nearchus, the brain of 
Alexander was filled with maritime enteipiises. He w’as bent on 
the exploration of the noithern and the southern oceans. Pie had 
already sent Heraclides and a company of shipwrights to the 
Hyrcanian mountains, to cut wmod in the forests and build a fleet to 
navigate the Caspian Sea and discover its supposed communication 
with the eastern ocean But his moie immediate and serious 
enterpiise w'as the cu cumnavigation and conquest of Aiabia. 
His eastern empire was not complete so long as this peninsula 
lay outside it. He knew of the rich spice- lands of Arabia Felix, 
but he had no conception of the vast extent of the deseit which 
renders a land invasion so difficult and so unienuinerative. The 
possession of this country of sand, however, was not his main 
object ; it was only an incident in the guind range of his plans. His 
visit to India and the voyage of Nearchus had given him new ideas ; 
he had risen to the conception of making the southern ocean another 
great commercial sea like the Mediterranean. He proposed to make 
the seaboard of the Persian Gulf a second Phoenicia, and he sent to 
the Syrian coast for seamen to colonise the shores of the mainland 
and the islands. He hoped to establish a regular trade route from 
the Indus to the Tigris and Euphiates, and thence to the canals which 
connected the Nile with the Red Sea. If he had lived to accomplish 
this he might have renewed the project of king Necho and hewn a 
water-way through the neck of Suez, Mighty Babylon would then 
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be in close connexion with the new oceanic txade ; argosies fiom 
Alexahdiia 01 Patala could sail into her wharves Alexander destined 
Babylon to be the capital of his empiie, and doubtless it was a wise 
choice. But its character was now to be tiansfoimed. It w'as to 
becom«? a naval station and a c entre of maiitune commei ce. Alexandci 
set about ^thc digging of a gieat haiboui, with room foi a thousand 
keels, and designed the building of shipsteads 

The ilect of Nearchus sailed up the Euphrates and met the king kis pie- 
at Babylon. But this fleet w^as not sufficient foi the approaching - 
enterpnse. Oiders had been sent to Phoenicia for the building of 
new waiships 1 twelv^e tiiremes, three quadriiemes, four quinqueremes, 
and thiityof the smaller thirty-oaied barques. These weie constiucted 
m pieces, conveyed ovciland to Thapsacus on Euphrates, and there put 
together. Other ships, of cypiess w^ood, were also built in Babylonia. 

The expedition w^as to set foith m the summer, and the king occupied 
pait of the intervening time m a voyage dowm the Euphiates to visit his voyage 
the Pallacopas canal. The snow'S of wintei melting m the late spiing- 
tide on the noith slopes of the Armenian mountains used to swell the 
wateis of the Euphrates and force it to oveiflow its banks in the 
Babylonian plain. About ninety miles below Babylon a canal had been 
dug to dram the supeifluous waters into the marshes which stretched 
for leagues and leagues south-west wai'cl In the aiilunm the canal 
was closed by a sluice to prevent the water leaving its bed. But the 
sluice was out of working older, and Alexander devised a better 
place, connecting the canal with the river at a different point. He 
sailed up the canal, lost his way for a wffiilc among the swamps, and 
selected a site foi a new city, whose building was immediately begun. 

We may guess that the city was meant to be the first of a stung of 
fortresses stretching across the desert from Babylonia to the Red Sea. 

On his letLirn to Babylon, he found some new w'estern troops 
which bad arrived from Cana and Lydia, and also a body of 20,000 
Persians who had been recruited by Peucestas. He pioceeded to Reform 
carry out a sw^eeping military leform, at which his mmd must have 
been working foi some time past. It w^as nothing less than a coim ^ 
plcte transfoimation of his fathei’s phalanx, — in fact, of the Plellenic 
hophte system. Alexander had done much wath the w’cll-diilled 
phalanx ; but his experience had taught him that it was far fiom 
being the ideal infantry. The advantages of its sheer weight and 
solid strength were more than counterbalanced by its want of 
mobility. Alexander invented a means of inci easing the mobility 
wdth as little as possible diminution of the weight He inseited the 
fresh body of 20,000 Persians into the Macedonian phalanx in the 
following w^ay. The old depth of the file, namely sixteen men, 
was retained, but of these ‘only four were Macedonian pikemen — 
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the men of the fiist thice laiiks and the hindmost man of all 
The twehe intervening places — the foiiith to the fifteenth lanks — 
weie filled by Pei sums lightly armed with then native bows and 
javelins. This new phalanx lequired a new kind of tactics,^ which 
must have consisted m opening out the lanks, so as to allow the 
archeis and javelinmien to deploy into the mteivals and drscharge 
their missiles, and then closing up again, in older to advance m a 
serried mass, each file bustling with thiee, no longei with five, 
speai-points. It was a thoioiighly original idea, this combination of 
heavy 'and light tioops into a tactical unity but it would need all 
the skill of the great mastei to bring it to peifection The strange 
thing IS to find Alexander introducing this new system, which implied 
a complete change in the chill, on the very eve of his setting foith on 
the Aiabian expedition, We are tempted to think that he had aheady 
made experiments — peihaps with that army of 30,000 oiicntals, 
dulled in Macedonian fashion, who had come to him at Susa The 
tactical refoim had also its political bearings. It was another step 
in the direction of fusing the Macedonian and Persian together, and 
manymg Europe with Asia. 

There w^as one thing, very near to the king’s heart, still to be 
accomplished before he set out — the funeral of Hephaestion. The 
oracle of Ammon had been consulted touching the honours which 
should be paid to the dead man, and had ordained that he might be 
honouied as a hero. In accoi dance therewith, Alexander oidered 
that chapels should be erected to Hephaestion in Egyptian Alexandria 
and other cities. Nevei weie obsecfuies so magnificent as those which 
were held at Babylon ; the funeral pyre, splendidly decked with 
offerings, towered to the height of 200 feet. 

All was m readiness at length for the expedition to the south 
On a day in eaily June a royal banquet was given m honour of 
Nearchus and his seamen, shortly about to start on theii oceanic 
voyage As Alexander was retiring to his chamber at a late hour, a 
fiiend named Medius cairiecl him off to spend the rest of the nig-bt 
in a bout of hard drinking. On the morrow he slept long ; in the 
evening he dined with Medius, and another carousal followed. After 
a bath and a meal in the early hours of the morning, be fell into a 
feverish sleep. On awaking, he insisted upon preparing the daily sacri- 
fices according to his wont; but the fever was still on him, he could not 
walk, and was carried to the altar on a couch. He spent the day in bed, 
actively engaged with Nearchus in discussing the expedition, which 
he fixed foi four days hence. In the cool of the evening he was con- 


veyed to the river and rowed across to a garden villa at the other 
i^th-’zaph; side. For six days he lay here in high fever, but regularly perform- 
ing the sacrifices, and daily pel force deferring the departure of the 
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expedition for anothei and yet anothei day. Then his condition giew 'zsth , 
woise, and he ^^as caiiicd back to the palace, wheic he won a little 
sleep, but the fcvei did not abate. When his officeis came to him 
they found him speechless; the disease became more Molent, and a 
rumoui spiead among the Macedonian soldieis that Alexander was 
dead, Tihey rushed clamouiing to the dooi of the palace, and the 
bodyguaids weie forced to admit them. One by one they filed past 27?'//. 
the bed of their young king, but he could not speak to them , he 
could only greet each by slightly raising his head and signing with 
his eyes Peucestas d*nd some others of the Companions passed the 
night m the temple of Serapis and asked the god whether they should 
convey the sick man into the temple, if haply he might be cuied there 
by divine help A voice w’arned them not to bring him, but to let 
him remain where he lay Pie died on a June evening, before the Death of 
thirty-third year of his age was fully told. Such is the punctilious 
and authentic account of the last illnesa of Alexander, as it w'as re- 
corded m the Couit Diary ; but it is not sufficient to enable us to dis- 
cover the precise nature of the fatal disease 13) 

The untimely deaths of sovereigns at particular junctures have His work 
often exeicised an appreciable influence on the course of events ; but 
no such accident has diverted the paths of history so manifestly and 
utteily as the death of Alexander. Twelve years had sufficed him to 
conquer western Asia, and to leave an impress upon it which centuries 
would not obliterate. And yet his work had only been begun 
Many plans for the political transformation of his Asiatic empire had 
been initiated, — plans which reveal his originality of conception, his 
breadth of grasp, his firm hold of facts, his faculty for organisation, 
his wonderful brain-power, — but all these schemes and lines of policy 
needed still many years of development under the mastei’s shaping 
and guiding hand. The unity of the realm, which was an essential 
part of Alexander’s conception, disappeared upon his death. The 
empire was broken up among a number of hard-headed Macedonians, 
capable and practical rulers, but without the higher qualities of the 
founder’s genius. They maintained the tolerant Hellenism which he 
had initiated, — his lessons had not been lost upon them ; and thus 
his work was not futile , the toils of even those twelve marvellous 
years smoothed the path for Roman sw^ay in the East, and prepared 
the ground for the spread of an universal religion. 

It is impossible to write the history of Alexander so as to pioducc 
a true impression of his woik, because, in the records which w^e have, 
the general and soldier fills the whole stage and the statesman is, as 
it were, hustled out. The details of administrative organisation arc 
lost amidst the sounding of trumpets and the clashing of spears. But 
It is the details of administration and political organisation which the 
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hibtoiical inquiiei craves to know, and especially the constitution of 
the \aiious newTounded cities in the Kai East, those novel c\[ieii- 
ments which set Macedonian, Gicek, and oiiental inhabitants side 
by side. By their silence on these matteis the Companions qf Alex- 
ander, who wtote ineinoiis about him, unwittingly did him a wrong, 
and hence theic has largely prevailed an unjust notion that he only 
knew and only cared how to concjiiei. 

It IS baldly open to cjucstion that this brilliant loid of well-trained 
myiiads ivould have advanced to the conquest of the West; noi can 
wc affect to doubt that, succeeding where one of his successois failed, 
he \vould have annexed Sicily and Gieat Hellas, conquered Caithagc, 
and oveiuin the Italian peninsula. To apprehend what his death 
meant for Europe we need not travel farther in our speculations. To 
the Indies he would ceitainly have leturned and cairied out with 
fiesh troops that project of visiting the valley of the Ganges winch 
had been frustrated by his weary army As it was, he had left no 
lasting impression upon Indian civilisation ; and his successois soon 
abandonecl their bold upon the Punjab. It is needless to add that if 
Alexander had lived another cjuarter of a century, he would have 
widened the limits of geogiaphical knowledge. The tiiie nature of 
the Caspian Sea would have been detei mined , the southern exten- 
sion of the Indian peninsula would have been discovered ; and an 
-attempt would have been made to repeat the Phoenician cncum- 
navigation of Africa. Nor could Alexander have failed, in his 
advanced position on the Jaxaitcs, to have learned some facts about 
the vast extension of the Asiatic continent to the east and north, and 
the curiosities of Chinese civilisation. 

His sudden death was no freak of fate or fortune ; it was a 
natural consequence of his character and his deeds. Into thiiteen 
yeais he had compressed the energies of many lifetimes. If he 
had been content with the duties of a general and a statesman, 
laborious and wearing though those duties would have been both to 
body and to brain, his singularly stiong constitution would probably 
have lasted him for many a long year. But the veiy qualities of his 
brilliant temper which most endeared him to his fellows, a warrior’s 
valour and a love of good fellowship, were ruinous to his health. lie 
was covered with scars ; and he had probably nevei recovered from 
that terrible wound which had been the pi ice of his escapade at 
Multan. Sparing of himself neither in battle nor at the symposion, 
he was doomed to die young. 
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The tide of the woikPs hisloiy swept us away fiom the shoies of 
Grecc^e ; and, borne breathlessly along fiom conquest to conquest in 
the tuumphant tiain of the Macedonian, we could not pause to see 
what was happening in the little states which weie looking with mixed 
emotions at the spectacle of their own civilisation making Us way 
over the eailh. Alexandei’s victory at the gates of Issus and his 
ensuing siipieniacy by sea had taught many of the Gieeks the lesson 
of caution ; the Confederacy of the Isthmus had sent congratulations 
and a golden crown to the conqueror; and when, a twelvemonth 
later, the Spartan king Agis, a lesolute man without any mihtaiy 
ability, renewed the vrar against Macedonia, he got no help 01 coun- 
tenance outside the Peloponnesus. Some hot spiiUs at Athens pio- 
posed to suppoit the movement, but the people were disci eetly 
restrained not only by Phocion and Demades but by Demosthenes 
himself Agis induced the Aicadians, except Megalopolis, the 
Achaeans, except Pellene, and the Eleians, to join him , and having 
meiccnaiy troops besides, he got together a consideiable ainiy. 

It was easy to gam a few successes, befoie the legent of IMacedonia, 
then occupied with a rising m Thiace, had time to descend on the 
Peloponnesus The chief object of the allies was to capture htegalo- Bank of 
polls, and the federal capital of Arcadia was in the stiange position of 
bemg besieged by the Aicadian federates. Antipatei, as soon as ^ 

situation m Thrace set him free, marched southward to the relief of 
Megalopolis, and easily crushed the allies in a battle fought hard by 
Agis fell fighting, and there w^as no fuither lesistance; Sparta sent 
up hostages to Alexander, who accoided the conqueied Gieeks easy 
terms 

So long as Darius lived, many of the Greeks cheiished secret 
hopes that foilune might yet turn against Alexander, and maintained 
clandestine intrigues with Persia, But on the news of his death 
such hopes expired, and tranquillity prevailed m Hellas. It was 
not till Alexanders return from India that anything happened to 
trouble the peace. And in the meantime Gieece was expciiencing 
a relief which she had needed for tw’o generations. A field had 
been opened to her superfluous children, who w’cre, pouring by 
thousands, 01 lather tens of thousands, into Asia, to find careers, if not 
permanent homes. 

For Athens the twelve years between the fall of Thebes and the Af/iens 
death of Alexander were an mleival of singular well-being. The 
conduct of public affairs Wf'as in the hands of the two most honourable 
statesmen of the day, Phocion and Lycurgus. Supported by the 
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A^udc , orator DemadeSj Pliocion was able to dibsuadc the people fiotu^ em- 
of Demo- barking in any foolhardy enter prises; and Demosthenes' was 
uhencs, sufficiently clear-sighted not to cinbanabS, but, when needful, to 
support, the policy of peace. Phocion probably did not giudgc him 
the Signal triumph which he won over his old rival, Aeschines ; for 
this tiiumph had only a personal, and not a pohticai, signilv'ance. 
Shortly befoie Philip’s death, Ctesiphon had proposed to honour 
Demosthenes, both for Ins general services to the state and especially 
for his liberality m contributing from his private pinse towards the 
repair of the city- walls, by crowning him publioly m the theatie with 
a Clown of gold. The Council had passed a xesoliition to this effect , 
but Aeschines lodged an accusation against the pi oposcr, whose 
motion technically exposed him to the Graphe Paianomon, and con- 
sequently the Councils lesolution was not brought befoie the people. 
The matter remained in abeyance for about six years, iieithei paity 
venturing' to bung it to an issue, Aeschines by following up bis 
indictment or Ctesiphon by forcing him to bring it into court. 
The collapse of the attempt of Agis to defy Macedonia probably 
encouraged Aeschines to face his rival at last In a speech of the 
highest ability Aeschines reviewed the public career of Demosthenes, 
to prove that he was a traitor and responsible for all the disasters of 
Speeches on Athens. The reply of Demosthenes, a masterpiece of splendid 
tkeCrown^ oiatoiy, captivated the judges ; and Aeschines, not winning one- 
330 AC. fifth part of their votes, left Athens and disappeared from politics. 

It IS not unfair to say that it was Demosthenes the oiator, not 
Demosthenes the statesman, who convinced the Athenian judges. 
Apart fiom his Speech on the Ciown, which has been desenbed as 
the funeial oration on Greek freedom, Demosthenes fell almost silent 
during these years , he saw that public action on his pait would be 
useless ; but perhaps he worked underground. 


Aeschines 
on the 
strange 
events of 
his time. 


In these two speeches m the matter of the crown, the most 
interesting passage is where Aeschines leflects on the changes which 
had recently come to pass over the face of the eaith. We want to 
know what the Greeks thought of those startling changes, what they 
felt as they saw the fashion of the world passing and the things 
which had seemed of gieat weight and worth in Hellas becoming of 
small account. Aeschines thus utters their surprise ; — 

“ All manner of strange events, utterly unforeseen, have befallen 
in our lifetime. Our extraordinary expeiiences will seem to those 
who come after us like a curious tale of marvels. The king of the 
Persians, who dug the canal through Athos, who bridged the 
Hellespont, who demanded earth and water from the Greeks, who 
dared in his letters to declare, ‘ I am the lord of all tlie woild from 
the rising to the setting of the sun,^ is at this moment struggling 
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not for domination ovei other men, but to save his own life and ' 
limb? Thebes, even Thebes oui neighboui, has been snatched, in 
the space of a single day, out of the midst of Hellas — justly, foi hei 
policy was false , but assuiedly she was lathei blinded by a hea\en-- 
sent Infatuation than misled by human pcnersily And the poor 
Lace^iagmonlans, who once lifted themselves up to be Icadeis of the 
Giccks, must now go up to Alexander as hostages and thiow them- 
selves upon the mcicy of the potentate whom they wionged Oui 
own city, once the asylum of the Gieek woild, whither all men looked 
for help, has now cciised to strive foi the leadetship of the Gieeks, 
for the veiy giound of her home is m danger ” 

The Macedonian empire had not yet lasted long enough to turn Athenian 
the traffic of the Meditenaiiean into new channels, and Athens still 

tjlr^ ZVeSf 

enjoyed gieat commercial piospenty. She sent a colony to some 
unknown place on the Hadiialic seaboaid, to be a base of protection 
against the Etiuscan 1 overs, the big menacing eyes of wffiose pirate 
ciafts weie a constant leiror to tiaders m those seas And although 
peace w^as her piofessecl policy, she did not neglect to make pro- 
vision for war, in case a favouiable oppoUunity should come round, 
in the revolution of circumstance, foi legaming hei soveieignty on 
sea. Money was spent on the navy, wffiich is said to have been 
increased to well-nigh 400 galleys, and on new ship-sheds. The Skeuotheke 
handsome ‘^marble storehouse for the hanging shipgear,” designed 
by the architect Philo, was completed at the haibour of Zea. It was 
expressly provided that the cases which lined the walls and pillars ot 
this cool tnple-aisled arcade should be open, “m order that those 
who pass through may be able to see all the gear that is m the gear- 
store.” 

The man who was mainly responsible for this naval expenditure Financial 
was Lycurgus. It is significant of the spirit of Athens at this time 
that while Phocion and Demades w^ere the most influential men 
in the Assembly, the finances were m the charge of a statesman * 
who had been so signally hostile to Macedonia that Alexander had 
demanded his suirender. In recent yeais consideiable changes had 
been made in the constitution of the financial offices. Eubulus had 
admmisteied as the president of the Theoric Fund. But now we 
find the control of the expenditure m the hands of a Minister of the 
Public Revenue, wdio w^as elected by the people and held office for 
four years, from one Paimthenaic festival to another. Lycuigus was 33S-326 
entrusted with this post for twelve years ; for the fiist period m his 
own name ; for the two succeeding periods his activity was cloaked 
under the names of his son and another nominal minister. Pie 
acted, of course, in conjunction with the Council, but the influence of 
the more permanent and expeiienced minister upon that annual body 
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was inevitably vciy The new system, it is evident, uyis a 

distinct impio\emcnt on the old. It was nuieh bcttci that the 
administration of the icwenuc should be inanaj:4cd by one competent 
statesman, iinhampcicd by colleagues, and that his tenure of office 
should not be limited to a yeai. The post puictically mrkided the 
functions of a minister of public woiks, and the ministry of L-yruigus 
was distinguished by building enlcipnses. He consliucted the 
Paiiathenaic stadion on the southern bank of the Ihsus Ide lebuilt 
the Lycean gymnasium, where in these ycais the philosuphci 
Aiistotle used to lake his morning and evening" “walks,” leaching 
his “peripatetic^^ disciples. It lay somewhere to the east of the 
city, undei Mount Lycabettus. But the most memoiable work of 
Lycurgus was the reconstruction of the theatre of Dionysus. It was 
he who built the rows of marble benches, climbing up the steep side 
of the Aciopolis, as we see them to-day ; and his orig-inal stage- 
buildings can be distinguished, amidst the mins, fiom the mass of 
later additions and improvements. He canonised, as it weic, the 
three great tragic poets, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euiipidcs, by 
setting up then statues in the theatre, and by canying a mcasuie 
that copies of their works should be officially prepai ed and pi eserved 
by the state. 

In connexion with the prospenty of Athens and hei large public 
outlay, it is important to observe that the silver mines of Laurion, 
ivhich had been closed when the Spaitans occupied Dccclea and Iiad 
been neglected— for want of capital and entcipiisc — Ihioughoiit the 
whole hist half of the fouith century, had been reopened and were 
working vigorously. They seem to have been managed largely on 
a new principle, namely by piivate companies. The historian 
Xenophon had written a pamphlet on the subject of the mines as a 
neglected souice of levenue, and it would be interesting to know 
whether the revival of the industry is to be ascribed directly or 
indirectly to the inflaence of his exhoi tations. 

No sign of the times, winch followed the defeat of Chaeronea, is 
more striking than the framing of a new system for drilling the 
young burghers of Athens in the duties of military life The training 
began when the youth, having completed his eighteenth year, came of 
age and was enrolled in the register of his deme ; and it lasted for 
two years. During these two years the young citizen was known as 
an ephebos^ and might not appear either as prosecutor or defendant 
in the law-couits except in a few cases expressly specified. The 
general supervision over all the Attic epbebi was committed to a 
marshal {ko$metes\ who was elected by the Athenian Assembly j and 
under him were ten masters of discipline {sophrmisiaif one for each 
tribe. The institution had a religious consecration. The first act 
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in the seivice of the ephebi was solemnly to lound the temples”* 
under the conduct of the masleis. Then they seived for a )ear on 
duty in the guaul-houses at Munychia and along the coast, leccivmg 
regular miiitaiy instiuction from special diill-inasteis, who trained 
them in the exercises of the hoplites, and taught them hoiv to shoot 
witl? Ipw and javelin and to handle artilleiy. The ephebi of each 
tube ate together at barrack messes which w’cie managed by the 
masters of discipline. At the end of the fiist year they appealed 



Fig. 203 — An ephebus taking oath (frora a cyh\ in the Biitish Museum) 


before an Assembly m the theatie, and when they had made a public 
display of their proficiency m the art of warfare, each received from 
the city a shield and a spear. The second year was spent in 
patiolhng the frontieis of the land and guarding the prisons. The 
garrison and patrol duties had always devolved upon the young men 
of Attica, but they were now organised into a new and thorough 
scheme of discipline, —a mild Attic approach to the stern system of 
Sparta. It almost strikes one as a conscious effort to anest the 
decline of the citizen army m the face of the encroachments of the 
mercenary system. The ephebi in their charactciistic dress, the 
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4 aik mantle and the broad-bninmeJ liat, aie a graceful feature^ m 
Athenian life and ait fiom this time foiwaid. 

It IS significant that the whole icvnal, stimulated by the cbsastei 
of Chacionca, was marked by a religious chaiactcr. Lycurgus, who 
belonged to the pnestly family of the Eteobutads, was a sinceicly 
pious man, and impressed upon his administration the stamp .nof his 
own devotion. Never for a lumdred years hadtheie been seen at 
Athens such a manifestation of zealous public concern foi the worship 
of the gods. The two chief monuments of the Lyctirgean epoch — 
the Fanathenaic stadion and the theatre of Dionysus — were, it must 
always be remembered, leligious, not seculai, buildings 

Thus Athens discreetly attended to her material well-being, and 
couited the favoiu of the gods, and the only distress whicli befell her 
was a dearth of corn But on the return of Alexander to Susa, two 
things happened which imperilled the tranquillity of Greece. 

Tim exiles Alexander piomised the Greek exiles — there were more than 
20,000 of them — to procure their return to their native cities. He 
324 ^.c. sent Nicanor to the great congiegation of Hellas at the Olympian 
festival, to order the states to receive back their banished citizens. 
A general reconciliation of parties was a just and politic measure \ 
but It could be objected that, by the terms of the Confcdeiation of 
Corinth, the Macedonian king had no powei to dictate oiders to the 
confedeiates in the management of their domestic alTaiis. Only 
two states objected, Athens and Aetoha ; and they objec ted because, 
if the edict were enfoiced, they would be robbed of ill-gotten gams. 
The Aetolians had possessed themselves of Oeniaclae and driven out 
its Acainanian owners ; by Alexander’s edict the rightful inhabitants 
would now return to their own city and the intruders be dislodged. 
The position of Athens in Samos was similar , the Samians would now 
be restored to their own lands, and the Athenian settlers would have 
to go Both Athens and Aetoha were piepared to resist. 

Alexander s Another desiie was expi^essed by Alexander at the same time, 

divinity, which was leadily acquiesced m. He demanded that the Greeks 
should recognise his divinity. Spaita is reported to have replied 
indifferently, We allow Alexandei to call himself a god, if he likes.” 
Theie was not a sensible man at Athens who would have thought of 
objecting ; even the bitterest patriots would have allowed him to be 
“the son of Zeus or Poseidon, or whomever he chose.” If the 
Greeks of Corinth looked up to Alexander as their chieftain and 
protector — and this was actually their position in regard to him — 
there was no incongruity in the idea of officially acknowledging his 
divinity. Ever since the clays in which an Plomenc king “was 
honoured as a god by the people,” there was nothing offensive or 
outlandish to a Greek ear in predicating godhood of a revered 
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soveieign or master. Divine honouis had been paid to L) zander;' 
ancf the Greeks, in complying with Alexanders desire, did not com- 
mit themselves more than the pupil of the Academy who elected 
an altar to his mastei Plato. 

Sect. *6 The Episode of Harpalus and the Greek Revolt 

Meanwhile an incident had happened winch might induce some Haipalus 
of the patriots to hope that Alexander’s empne lested on slipper) Cdccu, 
fonndalions. Haipalus had anived off the coast of Attica with 
5000 talents, a body of mercenaries, and thiity ships. He had come 
to excite a levolt against Ins master A gift of corn had foiineiiy 
seemed him the citi/cnslnp of Athens, but the Athenians piiidently 
lefiised to haibour him, coming m tins guise. He sailed aw^ay to 
Cape Taenaion, alw^ays a lefuge of adventmeis, and leaving Ins men 
and ships Iheie, letuined to Athens with a sum of about 700 talents, 
hie w'as now' leccived, since he did not come wnth an aimed anay, tecep- 
but after a w'hile messages anived both from Alacedoma and fiom 
Philoxcnus, Alexandei's financial minister in western Asia, demand- ‘ 

ing ins sin lender It w'oulcl have been an act of w^ar to pi'otect the 
runaway treasuier and his stolen moneys ; but the Athenians, on the 
pioposal of Demosthenes, adopted a clever device. They ariested 
Harpalus, seizing his tieasiue, and said that they w'ouid surrender 
him to officeis expiessly sent by Alexandei ; but declined to give 
him up to Philoxenus or Antipater. It was not long befoie Haipalus his death. 
escaped ; he returned to Taenaion, and was shortly afterwards 
murdered by one of his fellow-adventurers 

The stolen money was deposited m the Acropolis, under the The 
charge of specially-appointed commissioners, of whom Demosthenes 
was one. It was known by report that the sum was about 700 
talents, but Demosthenes and his fellows had strangely omitted to 
make any official entry or report of the amount. Suddenly it was 
discovered that only 350 talents weie actually in the Aciopolis. 

Charges immediately circulated against the influential politicians, hnbery atid 
that the other 350 talents had been received in bribes by t\iQm pemlaii on. ^ 
before the money was deposited in the citadel. Men of opposite 
sides were suspected ; Demades, for example, as w^ell as Demo- 
sthenes. But, apart fiom the suspicion of bribery, manifest blame 
rcbtecl upon Demosthenes for having grossly neglected his duty. 

He was responsible for the custody of the treasure, for which Athens 
was lesponsible to Alexander. He was bound to demand an in- 
vestigation, and on his motion the people diiected the Council of 
Areopagus to hold an inquiry. Philoxenus furnished the account- 
book of Harpalus, which had come into his hands. By this evi- 
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dence it was proved that 700 talents had been delivered foi safe- 
keeping in the Aciopohs ; the entries ceased at this point. It was 
also shown that cei tarn Athenians had previously been bubcci ; but 
Demosthenes was not among them. Other e\'i dence was necessary 
to show how the missing half of the 700 talents hnd diSfi]jpeaied. 
We know not what this evidence was, bul the coiiit of Aieopagus 
satisfied themselves that a number of leading statesmen had rcceu ed 
considerable sums. Demosthenes appealed in their lepoit as the 
recipient of twenty talents. The pi oofs against him wcie ii refutable, 
for he confessed the misdemeanour himself, and sought to excuse it 
by the paitiy and transparent subteifuge that he had taken it to 
repay himself for twenty talents which he had advanced to the 
Theonc Fund. But why should he I’epay himself, without any 
authorisation, out of Alexandei’s money, for a debt owed him by 
the Athenian state ? There can be little doubt that Demosthenes 
took the money not foi peisonal giatifications, but for the good of 
his party. It was all the more necessary foi his party to cleai 
themselves from implication in such coxaupt tiansactions. Wc 
therefore find Hypereides coming foi ward as a public prosecutor of 
Demosthenes. We possess considerable poitions of Ins speech; 
and we have m its complete foim another speech, written for one of 
the other prosecutors by a miseiable hack named Oinarchus. The 
chaiges against Demosthenes were twofold , he had taken money, 
and he had culpably omitted to repoit the amount of the deposit 
and the neglect of those who weie set to guard it. For the second 
olfence alone he deserved a severe sentence. The judges were not 
excessively severe, if we consider that his behaviom had placed the 
city in a most embanassmg position towards Alexander. He was 
condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents. Unable to pay it, he was 
impiisoncd, but presently effected his escape. It was a venial 
offence in the eyes of Greece for a statesman to take a bribe, pro- 
vided he did not take it to injure his country ; and in the view of 
public opinion the moral character of Demosthenes was little 
damaged by this toituous transaction. He was not on a level with 
men like Nicias and Phocion, whom millions would not have tempted ; 
but then nobody ever supposed that he was mcoimptible. Yet 
there were two circumstances which aggravated the case. The 
money of which Demosthenes partook was stolen money, which 
Athens was about to sequester for Alexander ; and he was himself a 
commissioner responsible for its safety. It was far from being an 
ordinary case of corruption. 

If Alexander had lived, the Athenians might have persuaded him 
to let them remain in occupation of Samos ; for lie was always dis- 
posed to be lenient to Athens. When the tidings of his death came, 
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men almost lefused to cicdit it; the oiatoi Demades foicibly saidy ' 

“If he were indeed dead, die whole woild would have smelt 
of his corpse The patiiols had been building on the slender hopes 
of some disaster ; and the gieatest disastei of all had befallen. It 
had ^Dccn lecogniscd as madness to defy the power of xAlcxander ; 
but A ^id not seem lash to stnke foi freedom m the unsettled con- 
dition of things aftei his death. Athens revolted fiom Macedonia ; The Greek 
she was joined by Actoha and many states in noiihein Gieece, and 
she secured the services of a band of 8000 dischaiged meicenaiies who ^^^l^lccdonla 
had just letiuncd fi< 3 m Alexanders aimy One of then captains, the 323 
Athenian, Lcosthencs, occupied Thermopylae, and near that pass 
the united Gieeks gamed a slight advantage over Antipater, who 
had maichcd southward as soon as he could gathei his tioops 
logethei. The Thessalian cavaliy had deseited him, and no state 
in 1101 th Gieecc except Boeotia remained true to Macedonia. The 
regent shut himself m the stiong hill-city of Lamia, which stands Aniipaitr 
over against the pass of Theimopylae undei a spur of Othiys; and he\iegcd m 
hei'e he was besieged dining the wintei by Leosthenes. These sue- 
cesses had gamed some adheients to the cause m the Peloponnesus ; 
and, if the Greeks had been stiongei at sea, that cause might have 
triumphed, at least foi awhile. But the stiange thing was that, not- 
withstanding the impiovements of lecent years in hei naval establish- 
ment, Athens seems to have been able to set afloat no more than 
170 warships against 240 of Maccdoii. The brave general Leo- 
sthenes w^as hampered by a Council of War, m which the various allies 
were lep resented — lemindmg us of the days of the Peisian invasion ; 
yet, if a fatal stone had not put an end to his life duiing the 
beleaguerment, moie would probably have been effected for the 
cause of the allies In spring the anival of Leonnatus, governor 
of Hcllespontine Phrygia, at the head of an aimy, raised the siege of 
Lamia. The Gieeks marched into Thessaly to meet the new aimy 
before it united with Antipatei ; a battle was fought, m which the 
Greeks had the upper hand, and Leonnatus was wounded to death. 

Antipatei arrived the next day, and, joining forces with the defeated 
aimy, withdrew into Macedonia, to await Craterus, who w’as ap- 
pioachmg fioni the east When Ciaterus ariived, they entered TaU/e i/ 
Thessaly togethei, and in an engagement at Craniioii, m which Cnwnon, 
the losses on both sides w'cre light, the Macedonians had a slight 
advantage. This battle appaiently decided the wai, but the tine cause 
which hindered the Gieeks from continuing the struggle was not the 
insignificant defeat at Crannon, but the want of unity among them- 
selves, the want of a leader whom they entirely trusted. They wTre 
forced to make terms singly, each state on its own behoof 

Hypereides px'onounced a funeral oration, distinguished by that 
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lucidity of which he was a peifcct master, over those who had fallen 
in this hopeless war; and ^ave his due — it is not foi us to say tliat 
he gave more than his due — to Lcosthencs, who ‘‘ succeeded m what 
he undeitook, hut not in escaping^ fate’’ There is a fine passage 
which distous indeed the historical pcispcctive, but well displays 
the spirit of the patiiots. “In the dark iinderwoild — suffrn hs to 
ask — who aie they that -will stietch forth a right hand to the captain 
of our dead ? May we not deem that Leosthcncs will be giceted 
with welcome and with wonder by those halEgods wlio bore arms 
against Tioy? Ay, and there, I deem, wilr be Miltiades and 
Themistocies, and those otheis who made Hellas fiee to the glory of 
then names ” ^ 

Athens submitted wdicn Antipatci advanced into Boeotia and 
prepared to invade Attica. She paid dcaily foi her atteinjit to win 
back hci powei Anti pater w^as not like Alexander. He was an 
able man, wamily devoted to the royal bouse of Macedon ; but he 
did not share in Alexander’s sympathies with Greek cultuic, be had 
no soft place m his heait for the memories and traditions of Athens. 
He saw only that, unless strong- and stern measures weic taken, 
Macedonia would not be safe against a repetition of the using which 
he had suppressed. He therefore imposed three conditions, wdiich 
Phocion and Demades were obliged to accept . that the democratic 
constitution should be modified by a propeity qualification ; that a 
Macedonian garrison should be lodged in Munydiia ; and that the 
agitators, Demosthenes, Hypereides, and their friends, should be 
surrendered 

Demosthenes had excited eloquence in gaining suppoit for the 
cause of the allies m the Peloponnesus, and his efforts had been 
rewarded by his recall to Athens. As soon as the city had submitted, 
he and the other orators deck Hypereides with two companions 
sought refuge in the temple of Aeactis at Acgina, whence they w^erc 
taken to Antipater and put to death. Demosthenes dec! to the temple 
of Poseidon in the island of Calauna. When the messengers of 
Antipater appeared and summoned him foith, he swallowed poison, 
winch he had concealed, according to one story, in a pen, and was 
thus delivered fiom falling into the hands of the executioner. 

The constitutional change wdiich was carried out at the dictation of 
the Macedonian general would have been judged by Aristotle an 
improvement. The institutions were not changed, but the dcmociacy 
was converted into a “polity or limited democracy — such as Thera- 
menes had striven for — by a restriction of the franchise. All citizens 
whose pioperty amounted to less than 2000 drachmae were deprived 


^ Translated by Piofessoi Jebb. 
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of their CIVIC lights It is said that this mcasuie erased 12,000 
names from the biirghei lists, and that 9000 citizens lemained A 
laigc number of the poorei people thus disfianchiscd left Attica and 
settled m Thiace, wheie Antipater gave them land; peihaps these 
settlels included some of the outdwellcis of Samos, A\ho ^^e^e now 
tuinc4 r^diift, being obliged to quit the island and make nay for the 
rightful possessois. 

Sect* 7 Aristotle and Alexander 

« 

It was through an accident that Alexandei was brought into 
contact with the one other man of his time whose genius was destined 
to move the world Aristotle’s father had been couit physician oi A ^htoih, 
Amyntas LL ._and Aiistotle w^as meant to follow his fathers pro- 334-3* 
fession. At the age of seventeen he went to Athens, wheie he was c 367^’ c, 
under the guaichanship of a ceitam Proxenus, to whose son Nicanor 
— the same Nicanor wdio made public Alexander’s edict at 01)nipia — 
he afterwards betiothed his only daughtei. At first Aiistotle studied 
m the school of Isocrates, but when Plato returned fiom Sicily he 
came under the influence of that philosophers idealism, and this 
decided him for the life of speculation/’ which he regards— and it 
is the deliberate judgment of his matuie yeais — as the only life that 
IS perfectly happy. After Plato’s death he spent some years on the 
north-eastei'n coasts of the Aegean, at Assos and Mytilene, and then 
received the call fiom Philip to undertake the education of the crowm Calkdio 
piince. As yet he had w’on no eminent reputation foi wisdom or Pella, 
learning, and Philip pi'obably chose him because his father had been 343-2 s.c, 
connected wuth the Macedonian couit. The instruction which 
Aristotle impaited to Alexander was perhaps chiefly literary and 
philological , he came as a tutor, not as a philosopher. We know 
nothing of the mutual relations between the brilliant master and his 
brilliant pupil; they weie men of different and liaidly sympathetic 
tempers ; we may suspect that Aiistotle was famei to curb than spur 
the ardent straining spirit of Alexander, Certainly the episode led to 
no such maintenance of intimacy afterwards as it might have led 
to if Plato had been the teacher. On his return to Athens, 4? 335 
Aristotle founded his school of philosophy, and the Lyceum soon 
took the place formerly occupied by the Academy, which ever 
since the discomfiting adventures m Sicily had withdiawm itself 
more and more from the public attention. He taught for twelve 
or thirteen yeais — and these years were doubtless the time of his 
most effective philosophical activity — and died not long after the Dealh, 
death of Alexander. ^ 322 s.a 

Never weie there more wonderful years than these in which the 

3H 
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biaiiis of Alexander and Austollc wcio ceaselessly workmy. It is 
not an ovei statement to say that theie is no one to whom Emo])e 
owes a ^ I eater debt foi the highei education of hot penj3lcs than to 
Aiistotle. The science of the laws of thought is still taught mainly 

as he hist woiked it out Theie are 
no better mtiodiictions to etltjeal and 
political speculation than his funda- 
mental treatises on ethical and political 
science. Nor was it a small thin^ 
that his system Gintrollcd the acutest 
minds of the Middle A^eSj whose 
reasoning facultiosj though cal lined by 
the imminence of a nairowly interpreted 
theology, wcic amazingly poweiful and 
subtle. 

But Aiistotle, supreme as he was 
m abstiact leasonmg, zealous as he 
was in collecting and appreciating 
concrete facts, was not without pic- 
jiidices. As a boy, in the narrow self-satisfied community of little 
remote Stagiia, he had imbibed the dislike which was openly or 
secietly felt towards Athens in all the Chalcidian legions. And, 
though he established his abode at Athens, he never overcame this 
distrust ; he always remained a citizen of Stagiia and lived in Atiicns 
as a stranger. This initial prejudice pievented him from ever judging 
with perfect impartiality the Athenian institutions, which he took as 
the type of democracy. He was also prejudiced against Macedonia. 
The Chalcidians looked upon their Macedonian neighbouis as far 
below themselves in civilisation; and Aiistotlc’s experience of the 
court of Pella, where he must have been a spectator of the scandalous 
quarrels between Philip and Olympias, did not create a favourable 
impression. Pie was thus disposed to hold his sympathies entirely 
aloof from the enterprises of Alexander. But not only did he not 
sympathise, he disapproved. For he was wedded to the idea of the 
small Greek republic; he condemned the large state. Moreover, 
he held firmly to the Hellenic conviction that Hellenes were superior 
by natLiie to peoples of other race, and he was thus opposed to the 
most oiiginal and enlightened feature of Alexanders policy — the 
x'Liling of Greeks and barbarians on an ecjuality. Owing to this atti- 
tude of coldness and distrust towards the Macedonians, he missed 
a great opportunity. Alexanders expedition tlncw open to science 
a new field of discovery in natural history ; and we can imagine what 
endless pains the king would have given himself; if Aristotle had 
urged him to collect extensive observations on the animal and 
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vegetable kmgcloms m the various countiies and climates through* 
whiCfh he passed. 

It is a strange sensation to pass from the view of the state which Hu ideal 
Alexander was fashioning to the sketch of an ideal state which was 
draw^i by the most thoughtful of men at the same time Aristotle 
desu-?s^a little north-countiy city, situated m a compact, defensible 
tciritoiy ; close to the sea and yet not on the coast, having a harbour 
within easy reach, but quite disconnected, so that the precincts of the 
city may not be contaminated and its indwellers tioubled by the 
presence of a motler crowd of outlandeis, cheapmen, and manners, 
such as throng a seaport’s quays. He will not have his city a centie 
of trade ; it is to impoit and expoit only for the purposes of its mvn 
strict needs. It is to be a tiny city, the number of the burghers so 
limited that each one may be able to know all about each of the 
others. The burghers aie to have equal rights ; their early manhood 
is to be spent on military duties ; when they come to middle life they 
are to be eligible foi political offices ; in their old age they are to act 
as priests. Subject to this citizen aristocracy, but entiiely excluded 
from the franchise, are to be the artisans and mei chants. Part of 
the land is to be public — the yield to be devoted to maintaining the 
worship of the gods and providing the public meals of the city ; part 
is to be the private property of the citizens ; and the fields are to be 
tilled by slaves or labourers of non-Hellenic race. Such was the 
little exclusive community which Aristotle designed, while his former 
pupil was setting in motion schemes for world- wide commerce, 
shattering the bariiers which sundered nation from nation, building 
an empire which should include millions, founding cities composed 
of men of divers races, hewing his way through a maze of new political 
problems which were beyond Aristotle’s horizon. The republic of 
Aristotle’s wish is not quickened like Plato’s by striking original ideas ; 
it IS a commonplace Greek aristocracy with its claws cut, carefully 
trimmed and pruned, refined by a punctilious education, without 
any expansive vitality, and like Sparta leaving no room for the free 
development of the individual citizens. If the cities of Hellas had 
been moulded and fashioned on the model of the city of the 
philosophei’s wish, they would hardly have done what they did for 
European civilisation. 

We may wonder whether Aristotle divined befoie his death that 
the Hellenic cities were not to have the last word in the history of 
men. More probably the untimely end of Alexander reassured him 
that the old fashion of things would soon go on again as before. The 
brilliant day of the Greek city states had indeed drawn to a close so 
suddenly that they could not be expected to grasp the fact ,* and^ no 
people that has ever borne the torch of civilisation has been willing, 
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^or even able, to iccognise that tlie houi of idinquibhing sovcicigniy 
has come. The Giecks may well be excused if they wcie iclubtant 
to acquiesce in the vicissitude ^^hich forced them to sink mto a sub- 
oidinate place. But it is thus that the austere laws of histoiy i cwaul 
the mentoiious The lepublics of Gieece had perfoimecl an im- 
peiishable work; they had shown mankind many ihmg-s, ancl, above 
all, the most piecious thing in the woild, fearless ficcdom of thought 




I* IG 205 — Coin of Thuni, eaily Fig 206. — Com of Camanna, 431-405 b.c, 
(obveise) Head of Pallas, with (obverse) Head of Heiacles, olive* 

Scylla on helmet twig [legend , KAMAPINAIf^N] 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

P c. 

e 3000—2200 liegiiiniiig of Bionze Age in Ciele, Early Minoan” Age 
oi Cl elan civihbation. Gieece occupied by Gieek-speak- 
mg peoples. 

r 2200—2000 Middle Mmoan ” Age, Peiiod I ; building of fust palaces 
of Cnosbus and PhaesUis. Second (Buck) City of Tioy. 
c. 2160 — 2000 1 1 ill Dynasty in Egypt. 

t. 2200 — 1400 Ciele leading powei m Aegean. 

I 2000 — 1300 Plittite powei predominant in Asia Minor. 

2000— 1850 Middle “Minoan” Age, Peuod IL 12th Dynasty in 
Egypt. 

I 1850 — 1600 Middle “Minoan”Age, Period ITI. 

G 1600 — 1500 Late “Mmoan” Age, Period 1 . 
t. 1600-— 1100 “Mycenaean” Age in Greece. 

15S0— 1321 iSth Dynasty in Egypt (Thothmes III, 1500—1450; 

Amenliolep III., 1414—1383; Amenhotep IV., 1383— 

1350). 

c, 1500 — 1400 Late “ Minoan” Age, Peiiod II. 

c. 1400 Fall of Cnossus and Phaestus. 
c. 1400 — 1300 (?) Achaeans invade Noilh Gieece. 
er. 1400 — ixoo Late “Minoan” Age, Period III. 

A 1300 — 1250 Achaeans found principalities m Peloponnesus and Crete. 

1287 Battle of Cadesh ; Lycians and Daidamans light with 
Hittites against Egypt. 
c. 1250 Fifth City of Tioy. 

1234 — 1214 Reign of Mernptah in Egypt. 

1229 Achaeans (of Thessaly^) join m laid on Egypt. 

€, 1230 — n8o Sixth City of Tioy. 

G 1 200 — 1180 Ti ojan War. 

r. rrSo — rroo F.aily poems on Tiojan Wai. 

(, 1180 — 700 Aegean bade partly in hands of Phoenicians. 

c. 1130 — 1 100 Thessalian and Boeotian conquests Beginnings of Achaean 

migration to Asia Minor. Beginning of lion Age. 
c. 1 100— 1000 Ionian colonisation m Asia Minor. Dorian conquests m 

Peloponnesus and Crete. Greek colonisation in Cypius. 
Beginning of Dorian colonisation m Asia Mmoi. 

900 — 800 “Homei ” of Chios composes the Iliad, 

G 800 — 700 Rise of aiistociacies throughout Gieece. 
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[776 

.^ 73 S 

734 

734 

728 

728 

721 

715 

707 

703 

6SS 

648] 

709 

700 


70o-~>-655 
6S3 — 2 
681-^68 
679 
672 

668— 26 
[668 

664 

664 

660 — 20 
650 — 600 


c . 650—25 
648 
64s 
r . 632 

635 

630 

630 — 600 
625 
/. 621 
610 
606 

605 

600 


[Tmclitional date of First Olympiad. 

j, ,5 foundation of Naxos (Sicily)* 

„ ,, ,, Coicyia. 

,, ,, ,, Syracuse. 

,, ,, ,, Calane and Txontini^ 

,, ,, ,, Mcgaia (nyblaean}.< 

„ ,, „ Sybaiis. 

,, ,, j, Zancle. 

,, ,, ,, Taras 

,, ,, ,, Croton. 

5» i) ?> Gelii. 

,, ,, „ Himeia.] 

King Saigon of Assyria sets up stele m Cypius. 

Hesiod. 

Midas Ling of Phrygia. Deioees founds ivredinii inoiiaichy. 
Athenian conquest of Elcusis. 

Conjectural limits of reign of Gyges king of Lydia. 

List of annual archons at Athens beg ms. 

Reign of Assarhaddon king of Assyria, 

Assarhaddon defeats the Cimmeiians under theii leadei Teiispa. 
Assyrian conquest of Egypt. 

Reign of Assurbanipal king of Assyria. 

Traditional date of battle of Hysiae, in which Argos defeats 
Sparta. 

Traditional date of ancient sea-battle of Coiinth with Coicyia.] 
P'oi tress of Defenneh (Daphnae) in Egypt built by Psam- 
I metichus I. 

Conjectural limits of date of Pheidon king of Argos. 

Age of law-givers in Gieece. 

Rise of tyrannies in Ionia, Foundation of tyiannies in 
Sicyon, Coiinth, and Megara. 

Aidys and Sadyattes leign in Lydia, Ardys drives out the 
Cimmerians. 

The league of Calauria. 

Reign of Phraortes king of Media. 

April 6 ; Eclipse of the sun mentioned by Aichiloclius. 
Egypt throws off yoke of Assyria. 

Cylon attempts to seize tyranny at Athens. 

Foundation of Nauciatis. 

Foundation of Cyiene, 

Approximate limits of Spartan conquest of Messenia, 
Nabopolassai founds new Babylonian kingdom. 

Legislation of Diacon at Athens. 

Thrasybulus tyrant of Miletus. 

Nabopolassar of Babylonia and Cyaxarcs of Media conquer 
and divide Assyria. 

Nebucadnezar succeeds Nabopolassar. 

War of Athens and Mytilene on the coast of the Hellespont. 
Sappho, Alcaeus, Pittacus, Nourish at Mytilene. 

Periander tyrant of Corinth* 
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StO-l—Sg 

594—3 
593- I 
550-39 

V’5 


583—1 

582 
572 
r. 570 

568 

‘562 

560 

560—50 
561 — 60 
6 . 559“-6 

556---5 

550—49 

550 

548—7 
546 
546— 5 

5*10—39 

538 

528—7 

526 

525 

525 

523 

522 
521 
520 
S19 
5 H 
A 512 
Sto 


508-- 7 


506 


Nubian expedition of Psammetichus II. InbCuption of Gieek 
meicenaiies at Abu Simbcl. 

Aichonslii[) ol Solon. .Set^ac/uheia, 

(^) ContinuaHon of Solon’s legislation. 

Sacied Wai against Cusa. 

Cleisthcncs of Sicyon llouiishes 

May 28 ; Eclipse of sun Diawn battle of Cyaxaies king 
of Media with Alyattes king of Lydia. 

Thales floiiiishes 

Aichonship of Damasias at Athens. 

Fast ^ythiad. 

Eieans win control of the Olympian games. 

Athenian conquest of Salamis. 

Accession of Amasis to throne of Egypt. 

The 7 'degouy of Eugammon of Gyrene 
Death of Nebucadnezai. 

Croesus succeeds to tin one of Lydia. 

Wai of Sparta ivith Tegea. 

Aichonship of Corneas. Pisistiatus seizes tyranny. 

Jkliltiades becomes tyrant in Thiacian Chersonese, 
h’libt exile of Pisistratus. 

? Restoration of I’lsistiatus ; and his second exile. 

Spartan conquest of Thyieatis. 

Temple of Apollo at Delphi burnt down, 

Cyius king of Persia conqueis Lydia, and captmes Saidis. 
Peisian conquest of Asiatic Gieeks. 

Second restoiation of Pisistratus. 

Cyius takes Babylon. 

Death of Pisistratus. 

Polyciates, tyiant of Samos, abandons alliance with Amasis 
and joins Persia. 

Death of Amasis Icing of Egypt. 

Peisian conquest of Egypt : battle of Pelusion. 

Spartans attack Samos. 

Death of Polyciates. 

Death of Cambyses king of Persia. 

Accession of Daiius, 

Fiist captuie oi Babylon by Daiius. 

Second capture of Babylon by Daiius. 

Consi:>iracy of IXaimodius and Aristogitoii. 

F'iist European expedition of Darius : conquest of Thrace« 
Fall of the Pisistratid tyranny. Spaitans in Attica,, Athens 
joins Peloponnesian league. 

War of Sybaris and Croton. 

Aichonship of Isagoras. Spaitans under Cleomeiies invade 
Attica ; besieged in the Acropolis, Beginning of reforms 
of Cleislhenes. 

Peloponnesian aimy invades Attica. 

Athenians defeat (i) Boeotians, {2) Chalcidians : acquire 
Chaicidian plain. 
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li c 
^06 

503—2 

SOI 

499 

6 498 
497 
496 

494 
r. 494 

493—2 

i:. 492 
492 

491 

490 

4S9 
€ 489 
48 s 
487 

487—6 

486 

486—5 

48s 

484 

484—3 

483 

483-^2 

482 


481 

480 


479 

478 


478^6 

477—6 


Athens accjiiiies Oropiis (Innd of the (hnean^) ^ 

h'ust civil }cai on the Clei-^tbenic system. 

Institution of the TJv/ stialcgoi of the liihes at Athens. 
Outbieak of Tome levolt. 

Athens at war with Aegina. 

lonians and allies at Sardis • burning of Saidis. ^ «■ 

{>) Revolt of Tbiace; Scythians diive Miltiades fiom 
Cheisonese 

liatlle of I^ade ; Persians capture Miletus. 

Battle of Sepeia (Spaitans undei Clcoincnes defeat Aigivcs). 

A 1 chon ship of Themistocles 

Athens coeices Aegina. Battle of the ITeloius. 

Maidomiis subdues Thiace and Macedonui. 

Gelon becomes tyrant of Gela. 

Expedition of the l^ersians undei Datis of Gieecc. Pestiuc* 
tion of Eietiia. Battle of Maiathon. 

Expedition of Miltiades to Paios. 

Death of Cleoinenes 

Victory of Gelon in chariobiace at Olympia. 

Ostracism of Hipparchus the Pisistiatid. 

War of Athens with Aegina. 

Archons begin to be appointed by lot, Strategoi supersede 
the Polemarch. 

Ostracism of IMegacles. Pindar’s PytJnau, 

Egypt revolts against Peisia 

Death of Daiius. Accession of Xerxes. 

Ostiacism of Xanthippus son of Ariiphron. 

Persia recovers control of Egypt. 

Persians hew canal through Mount Athos. 

Discovery of a new vein of silver in mine-fields of Lauiion. 
Ostracism of Aiistides. 

Increase of Athenian fleet, Pythian victoiy of Hieron in 
hoise-race. 

Xerxes comes down to Sardis. 

Spring : Athens recalls ostracized citizens. 

August : Xerxes enters Greece. Battles of Aitemisium and 
Theimopylae. 

September : Battle of Salamis. 

October 3 ; Eclipse of the sun, 

Olynthus given to the Chalcidians. 

Carthaginians invade Sicily. Battle of Ilimera. 

Mardonius in Attica. August : Battle of Plataea ; and 
battle of Mycale, lonians revolt fiom I’ersia. 

Athenians capture Sestos. Foundation of Confederacy of 
Delos (478^7 wintei). 

Death of Gelon 1 his bi other Hieron succeeds to his power. 
Pythian victory of Hieron m lioise-race. ^rd Fythan Ode 

of Pindai. 

Fortification of Athens. 

Pausanias at Byzantium t driven out by Ciinon. 
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B C 


476—5 

474 

474-73 

472 


472—1 


r. 471 
471—70 
470 

470—69 

468 


468—7 

467 

465 

465—4 

464 

463 

463—2 

463—1 


462 — 60 
461 

461 — 60 

459 


459 — S 

458 


457 


457—6 

456 

456—5 

454 


Lnceclaemonuin expedition to Thessaly {^) \^ictoiy of 
Hieioii 111 Viorse-iace at Olympia (i?/ Olymp. Od' of 
riiidar ; yh Oil' of Bacchylides). 

Cinion captine^ Eion. 

Battle of Cyme, 

Cimon conqueis Scyrus. 

Olympian victories of Hicron in hoise-iace and Theion in 
chanot-iace. 2 fid and yd Olympians of Pindai The 
Pe}sae of Aeschylus, 

Athenians reduce Caiystus. Ostiacism of Themistocles. 
Death of Theion of Aciagas. Synoccisms of Lbs and 
Mantinea. 

Flight of Themistocles Battle of Dipaea 

War of Hicion with Thiasydacus of Aciagas. 

I^ythian victoiy of I heron in chaiiot-iace, Pindai’s 1 st 
Pythian Ode of Bacchylides. 

Revolt and reduction of Naxos. 

Olympian victory of Ilieron in chaiiot«iace, yd Ode of 
Bacchylides. Olympian victoiy of a boy of Tuyns 111 
boxing. 

Battle of the Eurymedon. 

Algos reduces Tiryns (?) 

Death of Hieion. 

Revolt ol Thasos. 

Attempt to colonise the Nine Ways 

Eaithquake at Sparta. Revolt of helots. Siege of Ithome. 
Accession of Artaxeixes to thione of Persia 

Suiiendu of Thasos. 

Cimon m Messenia. 

Ephialtes influential at Athens. The Areopagus depiived of 
its poweis. 

Argos reduces Mycenae. Pay intioduced at Athens for the 
judges of the hehaea. Influence of Pericles begins. 

Ostiacism of Cimon. 

Alliance of Athens and Argos. 

Athens wins Megaia. Long Walls of Megara built. 
Athenian expedition to Egypt. 

Capture of Ithome. Messenians settled at Naupactus 
Captine of Memphis. 

Battle of Haheis Battle of Cecryphalea. 

Oiesleia of Aeschylus* Zeugitae admitted to archonship. 
Battle of Aegina. Battle in the Megaud 

Pmildmg of Long Walls of Athens. 

Lacedaemonian expedition to Phocis and Boeotia. Battle of 
Tanagia. 

Athenian conquest of Boeotia (battle of Oenophytaj autumn). 

Athenian conquest of Aegina. 

Megabyzus ai rives in Egypt with army and fleet. 

Expedition of Tolmides to Corinthian Gulf. 

Catastrophe of Egyptian expedition. 
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454—3 

453 

453—4^ 

453—1 

451—50 

450—49 

44S 

447 

447—6 

446—5 

443 

443—3 

442 
440 
439 
43 S 

436 

436—5 

435 

433 

433—2 

432. 


432—1 

43 ^ 


43<^ 


429 

428 

427 


426 


Tieasmy of confedeiacy of Dolos transfeiied fioiu D^dob to 
Athens. 

ExjiediUon of Peucles to Coiinthian Gulf. 

Inclusion of Achaea in Athenian empiie. 

Thiity years’ Peace between Aigos and Lacedaemon, h'lve 
yeais’ Tiuce between Athenians and Poloponne^iam . 

Law of citizenship at Athens. 

Cimon in Cyprus. Death of Canon 

Peace with Peisia. Sacred Wat. Athens invites the Greeks 
to restore the temples. 

Athens loses Jloeotia (battle of Coionea). Glciuchies scml 
to the Cheibonese, Euboea* etc. 

Revolt and leduction of Euboea. Athens loses Megnia 

Thirty yeais’ J^eace bet ween Athens and Pelujjonnesians. 
Foundation of New Syhans. 

Foundation of Thin li. 

Division of Athenian cnnfedeiacy into five disl nets. 

Ostracism of Thucydides, son of Melesias. 

Revolt of Samos* and Byzantium. 

Reduction of Samos. 

Chiyselephantme Athena set up in the Parthenon. 

Foundation of Amphipohs. 

Sedition at Epidamnus. 

Sea*victoiy of Corcyia ovei Coiinth (spiing). 

Defensive alliance of Athens with Coicyra. Battle of Sybota 
(autumn). Treaties of Athens with Khegion and Leontini. 

Revolt of Potidaea (winlei). 

The “ Megaiian deciee ” passed at Athens (autumn). Battle 
of Potidaea {c. Sept.). 

Assemblies at Sparta decide on war. 

year of the Peloponnesian lp7ir. — Theban attack on 
Plataea (March). Fust Peloponnesian invasion of Attica 
(May). Athens wins Sollion and Cephallonia ; t.akes 
Thi onion and Atalanta ; expels Aeginetans fi om Aegina. 

Seiond year of the (Far. — Outbieak of plague at Athens. 
Second invasion of Attica. Expedition of Pei ides to 
Aigolis and his failure at Epidaurus. Peiicles deposed 
from stiategia* tiled, fined, and reappointed slrategos. 
Phormio operates in the west ; ca[)tiues Amphilochian 
Argos, Surrendei of Potidaea. 

Third year of the IJ'ar, — Peloponnesians besiege Plataea. 
Sea*-victoJios of Phoimio. Death of Peiicles (autumn). 

Fourth yeai of the War, — Thiid invasion of Attica. Revolt 
of Mytilene- 

Fifthyearofthe War, — Fourth invasion of Attica. vSuiiencler 
of Mytilene. Sun end er of Plataea. Civil wai bieaks out 

ill Coicyia. Athens captures Minoa. Expedition of 
Laches to Sicily, 

Sixth year of the — Aetohan expedition of Demosthenes. 

Battle of Olpae, Purihcation of Delos, 
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423 

422 

421 

421 — 20 
420 
418 

417 

416 

415 

414 

4x3 

412 

4 it 


i\lO 

409 
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Scvejiih year of the JVa? — Fifth invasion of Attica. 
Athenians send an expedition to Sicily. Occupation of 
I’ylos ; and capture of Spartans in Sphacteiia. Triumph 
of the demociacy in Coicyia. Athens wins Anactouon, 
and occupies Methone. Athens raises the tiibuteofher 
allies Introduction of the tiiobolon (^). Aihaynian^ oi 
Austophanes. Antiphon’s De Cho7ejiia Congress of 
Gela. 

Eighth yem of the IVa? . — Athens wins O^niadae ; captmes 
Nisaea, with the Long Walls of Megaia, and Cytheia. 
Athenian invasion of Boeotia ; battle of Delion. Biasidas 
in Thiace. Revolt of Acanthus, Amphipohs, and other 
’Cities. Banishment of Thuc}dideSj the historian. Kin fits 
of Aristophanes. 

Ninth yem of the —Negotiations foi peace. One yeai’s 
truce (March). Revolt of Scione. of Austophanes. 

Leontini annexed by Syiacuse. 

Tenth year of the IVar. — Battle of Amphipohs. Peace 
negotiations. Wasp of Aristophanes. 

Peace of Nicias (Maich). Teate of Austophanes. Capture 
of Scione. 

Defensive alliance between Athens and Sparta. 

Alliance of Athens with Argos. 

Battle of Mantmea. Aigos forms alliance with Spaita. 
Eleusinian decree, 

Ostiacism of Hyper bolus. Nicias in Chalcidice. 

Conquest of Melos. Embassy of Segesta to Athens. 

Mutilation of the Plermae at Athens Athenian expedition 
to Sicily. Recall of Alcibiades. 

Spring ; Birds of Aristophanes. Siege of Syiacuse. 
Gylippiis arrives in Sicily. 

Spartans occupy Decelea. Second Athenian expedition to 
Sicily. Great battle in the Syiacusan Harboui (Sept. 9). 
Disaster of the Athenians. 

Revolt of Athenian allies. Treaty of Miletus (between 
Sparta and Persia). Alcibiades leaves Sparta. 

Battle of Syme (Jan.). Revolt of Rhodes Pisander at 
Athens (r. Feb.). Revolt of Abydus and Lampsacus 
(April). Assembly at Colonus and provision made for a 
new Constitution (May), Council of Four Hundied comes 
into office (early in June), and governs till Septembei. 
Revolt of Euboea (Sept. ). Four Hundred overthrown and 
Polity established (Sept ), Battle of Cynossema. Ly- 
sistrate and Thcsmophoriazusae of Aristophanes. Eva- 
goias becomes king of Salamis. 

Battle of Cyziciis. Restoration of Democracy at Athens. 
Athens recovers Thasos. [Pseudo- Lysias] Pot PotyW atus. 

Athens lecovers Colophon ; loses Pylos and Nisaea,^ 

Cai thaginian invasion of Sicily, Destruction of Selinus and 
Himera. 
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B C 

408 

407 


406 
406 — S 
405 


405—4 

404 


404—3 

403 


403—2 

403—400 

401 

400 

399 

398 

398—7 

397 


396 

396—3 

39S 


39S— 4 


Alheiis lecovos Chalcedou ainl liyzanliutn. GouMas jt 
Olympia. Warfaie of Lluimociates in west cm Sicily 

Cyius comes down to the coast lloltle of Notion Al* 
ciliiades at Athens. 

Battle of Mytilenc. Death oi llcimociates Foundation 
ofTheunac 

Jlattle of Aigmiisac. Tiial of the Gcnuals. Siege ot Aciagas. 

Conspiiacy of stiawbearcis at Chios 

Lysandei* navarch. Cyius called to Susa. Bat lie of yVegos- 

* potami (end of summei), 

Dionysius becomes tyianl of S^iacuse ; and makes peace 
with Caiihagc. 

Blockade of Athens. 

Simendei of Athens. Long Walls pulle<l down (Apiil). 
Psephisiii of Dracontules (sunimci) <ind rule of tlic Unity. 
Thrasybiilus seizes Bhylc (Dec.). Alliance of Catanc and 
Leontini. 

Fiist expedition of Thnty against Thiasybulus. Death of 
Theiaincnes. 

Lacedaemonian ganison at Athens. Second expedition 
against Thrasybulus (May). 

Thrasybiilus seizes Piiaeus, Battle of Muiiychia. Kmg 
Pausanias at Athens. Fall of Thnty (Sept.) Recall of 
Lysander. Lysias’ E) ato\ihe}ie^. 

Revolt at Syracuse against Dionysius. 

Archonship of Euclides. 

Sicel wai of Dionysius Ilis 1 eduction of Naxos and Catanc 

Expedition of Cyrus. Battle of Cunaxa (summei). 

Thimbron in Asia Minor (end of summei). 

Dercyllidas succeeds Thimbion, and gains the Tioad. War 
of Sparta and Elis. Death of Sociales. 

Sparta makes truce with the satiaps ; sends embassy to Susa. 
Accession of Agesilaus. Dionysius captures Motya. 

Dercyllidas in the Chersonese ; lakes Ataineus (397, hist 
months). 

Dercyllidas in Caria ; makes truce with the satraps. Conon 
appointed commander of Peisian licet. Conspiracy of 
Cinadon at Sparta. 

liimilco’::; expedition to Sicily. Siege of Syiacuse. Founda- 
tion of Lilybaeum. 

First campaign of Agesilaus in Phiygia (autumn). Re&tpia- 
tion of Messana. Acoris becomes king of Egypt. 

Sicel war of Dionysius. 

Campaign of Agesilaus in I^ydia. Death of Tissaphernes. 
Second campaign of Agesilaus in Phrygia. Revolt of 
Rhodes War breaks out m Boeotia. Battle of Hali- 
aitus and death of Lysander, Accession of Agesipolis at 
Spaita. Athens begins to lebuild hei Long Walls. 
Foundation of Tyndaris. 

Confedeiadon of Athens, Thebes, etc., against Spaita. 
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S45 


^394 


393 

592 


391 

390 


390—89 

3S9 


388 

388-7 

387 

387—6 

3S6 

386 — 4 
386 - 5 
384 

384—2 
383— 78 

383 

382 
3S2— 1 

381 


380 

379 

379—8 

378 

378—7 

377 


Battle of Conntli (Jiily). Battle of rnidus (Aug.). Eclipse 
of sun (Aug. 14) Battle of Coionea (Aug.). Founda- 
tion of Mylae, 

Completion of Long Walls of Athens. 

Union of Connth and Aigos Battle of the Long Walls (of 
Mcgaia) Fiist embassy of Antalcidas to Susa. Second 
Punic War of Dionysius. 

Spaitans captiuc lecliaeon Dionysius besieges Rhegion 
Agesilaus celebrates Tsthmian games and captiiies Piiueon. 
Iphiciatcs gams a victoiy ovei Spaitan hoplitcs. Tcleii- 
tias* captuies an Athenian squadion. Evagoras levolts 
from Peisia. Alliance of Athens with Evagoias and 
Aeons. Hecatomnus has become satiap of Cana (be- 
tween 395 and 390). 

Tnx of 5 ^ war-tax intiodiiced at Athens. 

Successes of Thrasybulus in the Plellespont. Dionysius 
besieges Cauloma. Battle of the Elleporus. Ectlesiaiu^ac 
of Anstophanes. 

Death of Thrasybulus (first months). Waifaie of Anaxibius 
and Iphiciatcs m the Hellespont. 

Second mission of Antalcidas to Susa. 

Capture of Rhegion by Dionysius. Chabiias sent to help 
Evagoras. 

The King’s Peace. 

Evagoias defeated at Cition. Chabiias m Egypt. 

Peisiaii siege of Cypriote Salamis, 

Bi caking up of Mantinea. 

Speech of Lysias at Olympic games (July-Aug.). Oiontes 
makes peace with Evagoras. 

Formation of the Chalcidian Confederacy. 

Third Punic War of Dionysius. 

Death of Acoiis. 

Spartans seize citadel of Thebes (summer). 

Restoration of Plataea. 

Defeat of Spartans at Olynthus. Siege of Phlius begins. 
Persia concludes Peace with Evagoias. Accession of 
Nektanebos I. in Egypt. 

Accession of king Cleombrotus at Spaita. Olympic games 
for which Isociates wrote his Panegyric, 

Srippres&ion of Chalcidian League. Battles of Cabala and 
Cl onion in Sicily- 

Spartans expelled from Theban citadel (winter). Raid of 

vSphodrias. , j , . a 

Alliance of Athens with Thebes. Boeotia invaded by Agesi- 
laus. Iphicrates in Thrace ; ins maniage (?). Peace of 
Syiacuse with Carthage. ^ ^ ^ 

Foundation of Second Athenian Confederacy. Property tax 

at Athens. ^ , . , . ^ 

Boeotia invaded by Agesilaus. ^ Defeat of Phoebiclas. Mau- 
solus becomes satiap of Caria. 
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370 

375-3 

374 

374—3 

373 

371 

371—69 

370 

370—69 

369 

369—8 

368 

367 

366 

366—5 

365 

364 


363 

363—3 


Battle of Naxos, Western expedition of Timothens.^ Re- 
bellion at Delos. Iphiciates in Persian set vice. 

Iphiciatcs and Phainaba/.us in Egypt. Jason of Plieiac a 
member of Athenian League. 

Peace between Athens and Sparta. Death of Evagoras , 
accession of Nicocles. 

Peace bioken. Lacedaemonians at Corcyia. 

Iphiciates sent to Corcyia. Tiial of Timothcus 

Eaithquakes hi Gieece ; destruction of temple of Delphi {?). 

Peace of Callias (June) Battle of Leuclia (July) Acces- 
sion of Agesipolis II. at Spaita. 

J^imdation of Aicadian League, and of Megalopolis, 

[Epaminondas a Boeotaich.] Rebuilding of Mantinea. 
Death of Jason of Pheiae. Accession of Cieombiotus IL 
at Spaita. 

First Boeotian invasion of Peloponnesus, 

[Epaminondas a Boeotarch ] P'oundation of INTcsseno (first 
months) Alliance of Athens and Spaita (spiring). 
Second Boeotian invasion of Peloponnesus. Fiisl Thes- 
salian expedition of Pelopidas. 

Mmder of Alexander of Macedon, and inteivention of Iphi- 
crates. 

Pleiaea and Orchomenus join Aicadian League. CongrcbS of 
Delphi (summer). Teailess Battle. Euphion tyrant of 
Sicyon. Second Thessalian expedition of Pelopidas, and 
his captivity. Fiist expedition to lescue him. P'oiuth 
Punic war of Dionysius. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotaich ] Gieek envoys at Susa. 
Second expedition to rescue Pelopidas. Death of Diony- 
sius I. 

Ariobarzanes revolts from Peisia. 

Thud Boeotian invasion of Peloponnesus. Thebans seize 
Oropus. Alliance of Athens with Arcadia. Death of 
Lycomedes. Timotheus in eastern Aegean. Isocrates’ 
ArJiidamiLs. 

Partial peace m Peloponnesus. 

Timotheus wins Samos, Minder of Macedonian legent 
Ptolemy. Timotheus wins Potidaea and other towns of 
Chalcidian region. War breaks out between iVreadia and 
Elis. 

[Epaminondas a Boeotaich,] Naval expedition of Epa- 
minondas. Third Thessalian expedition of Pelopidas, 
Eclipse of sun, July 13. Battle of Cynoscephalae. De- 
struction of Orchomenus. Pisatans celebrate Olympian 
games ; battle in the AUis. Athens obtains Sestos. 
Timotheus besieges Amphipolis. 

Timotheus recovers Byzantium. Neklanebos I. succeeded 
by Tachos. 

Timotheus again besieges Amphipolis. Revolts of satraps 
against Persia. 
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B C 

362 

v) 

361 

56 »i —60 
360-59 
^ 5-9 
358 


3S7 


35 <^ 


356. — 5 


355 

355—4 

354 

354-3 

354—50 

353 


353-1 

352 

351 

350 

349 

348 

347 

346 


346—5 


[Eparainondas a Eoeotatch. j Battle of Mantinea, Athenian 
ileet sent to Hcllesponl. Anobaizancs ciucified. 

Agesilans in Egypt. Accession of Nektanebos 11 . Battle 
of Pepaiethus 

Death of Agesilaub (?) 

Death of king Cotys, and division of Thiacc, 

Death of Peidiccas and accession of Ainyntas 

Victoiics of Philip ovei Paeonians and Illyiians. Death of 
Artaxeives 11 . ; accession of Artaxeixes ITI Ochus. 

Athens lecoveis the Cheisonese and Enboea. Philip captuies 
Ain»phipolis Revolt of Chios, Cos, and Rhodes fiom 
Athens Death of Chabiias Dion retiuns to Sicily. 

Illyuan victoiy of Philip. Battle of Embata, Phocians sei2e 
Delphi. Revolt of Aitabazus and Oiontes Aruval of 
Nypsiiis at Syracuse. 

Philip captiues Pydna and Potidaea. Birth of Alexander. 
Composition of Xenophon’s De Vech'yalibu^, 

Chaies in Asia Minoi ; defeats Tithiaustes. Tsociates’ Dc 
Pate Tiial of Timotheiis and Iphiciates (^). 

Peace of Athens with Rhodes, Cos, etc. Isocrates’ A 7 \o- 

Battle of Neon. Death of Philomelus. Muidei of Dion. 

Demosthenes’ On the Synmiories, Tyranny of Cailippus at 
Syracuse. 

Eubuliis in charge of the Theoric Fund. 

Philip captures Methone. Power of Onomaichus in Thes- 
saly. Eubulus hinders Philip from attacking Phocis. 
Demosthenes’ For the MegalopolUans. Death of Maiisolus. 
Demosthenes’ For the Freedom of the Rhodians. 

Hipparinus tyrant of Syracuse. 

Cersobleptes of Thrace submits to Macedon. Demosthenes' 
Apamst Aristoirates. Artabazus flees to Macedonia, and 
Artaxerxes makes peace with Orontes. 

Revolt of Phoenicia against Persia ; levolt in Cypius. Demo- 
sthenes’ First Philippic. Idrieus succeeds Aitemisia in 
Cana. Nysaeus becomes tyrant at Syiacuse. 

Phocion in Cypius helping to suppiess revolt. 

Phocion in Euboea. Philip 1 educes Chalcidice. Alliance 
of Athens with Olynthus. Demosthenes’ Olynthiacs. 

Euboea acknowledged independent. Philip captures 
Olynthus, 

Fust Athenian embassy to Philip (end of year). Death of 
Plato. 

The Peace of Philocrates. Second embassy to Philip 
(spring), Philip at Thermopylae The Phocians crushed 
Philip piesidCvS at Pythian games, Demosthenes’ De 
Paie. Isocrates’ Letter to Pliilip Second tyranny of 
Dionysius 11 . 

Demosthenes impeaches Aeschines. Aeschines’ Against 
Timarthus* 
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345-3 

344 

343 

343—2 

342—1 

341 

340 

339 

338 


338—7 

338—4 

337 

336 


335 


334 

334—3 

333 

332 
33 X 


330 


Peisla iccoveis Egypt. 

Demosthenes in the Peloponnesus. IIis Si'tom/ 

Timoleon sails foi Sicily. Ralllc of 1 ladianuin 

Impeachments of Philociates and Aeschines 

King Archidamus IE sails to Italy. r 

Alliance of Megaia with Athens. Pliili]) in F'jiiius. 
Aiistotle goes to hlacedonia as tutoi ul Ak\ande./ 

Philip's conquest of Thiacc. 

Athens sends Diopeithes to the Choisunese Demosthenes’ 
0)1 the Che) son esc, and Tht)d Phtltpp>iL. Demosthenes at 
Byzantium. The I£uboic League. 

Sieges of Peiinlhus and Byzantium. Naval icform at Athens. 
Violent proceedings at Amphictionic Council (autumn). 

Thracian expedition of Philip. Amphictions deteiinine la 
make war on Ainphissa. 

Battle of the Cnmisus. 

Philip descends into Greece. Ills campaign in Phncis and 
Locus Battle of Chaeronea (Aug.). 

Philip m the Peloponnesus. Syneduon of Corinth. Death 
of Isociates. Battle of Mandonia. 

Murder of Artaxeixes Ochus and accession of Aises. 

Lyciirgus minister of finance at Athens. 

Second meeting of Syneduon of the Greeks at Corinth. 

Macedonian foices sent into Asia Minoi. Miiidci of Philip 
and accession of Alexandei (summer). 

Alexandei’s fiist descent into Gieece ; his election as general 
of the Gieeks 

Alexander’s campaign in Thiace and Illyria, and his second 
descent into Greece. Destuiction of Thebes (Oct.). 
Accession of Darius III. Codomannus. Memnon opposes 
the Macedonians in Asia Minoi. Aiistotle begins his 
teaching at Athens, 

Alexandei starts on his expedition against Persia (spring). 
Battle of the Granicus (Thaigelioa), Conquest of Lydia. 
Siege of Miletus. Siege of Halicarnassus. Expedition 
of Alexandei of Epirus to Italy, 

Conquest of Lycia, Pamphylia, Pisidia. 

Alexandei at Gordion. Conquest of Cilicia. Battle of 
Issus (Nov.). 

Siege of Tyie (Jan. -July). Submission of Syiia and Judaea, 
Siege of Gaza (Oct.). Conquest of Egypt. 

F'oimdation of Alexandria Submission of Cyrene. Lunar 
eclipse, Sept. 20; battle of Gaiigamela (Oct, l). Alex- 
ander at Babylon (Oct.); at Susa (Dec.). Battle of 
Megalopolis. 

Battle of Pandosia. 

Alexander in Peisis (Jan, -April) ; at Ecbatana. Death of 
Darius (July). Conquest of Ilyicania, Areia, and Dran- 
giana. Foundation of Alexandiia Arcion and Froph- 
thasia. Execution of Philotas and i’armenio. 
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330- 29 
329 

% 

328 

328—7 

327 


327—6 

326 

325 


324 


324—3 

323 


323 — 2 
322 


Aeschines’ A^n2fi'ii Ctesiphon and Demesthcncs’ On the 
C;v7e;/. Lyciu^ns’ Ai^amA Leocyaici>, 

Alcxandei winleis in Dinngnaia. 

i’cuLial submission of Gcchobia. Cunf[uebt of Aiachoua. 
Foundation of the Aiachosian Alexandiia. 

Alcxandci \untcis in the Cabul legiun. Foundation of 
Alexandiia undei Caucasus. 

Alcxandei comes to the linidudCush , conqueis Bactiia and 
Sogdiana. Foundation of Alexandua Eschate. 

Alcxandei winteis at Zaiiaspa. 

Alexafidei at Samaicand (hist months) ; murdei of Chtus. 
Conquest of eastern Sogdiana. 

i^Iexandei inasucs Roxane. Conspiracy of the pages, and 
execution of Calhsthenes. 

Alexander lecinsses the Hindii-Kush, andpiepares foi Indian 
expedition, 

Wintei campaigns in the Kunai, Chilial, and Swat legioiis. 

Alcxandei ciosses the Indus. Battle of the Hydaspes. 
Conquest of the Punjab. 

Conquest of the Malli. Foundation of towns on the Lowei 
Indus. Alexander sails 111 the Indian Ocean. His 
niaich through Gediosia (Aug.-Oct.). Voyage of Ncarchiis 
(Oct -Dec.). 

Macedonian mutiny at Opis. Alexander at Ecbatana, 
Death of liephaestion. Flai pains m Gieece (spring). 
Kesloiation of exiles juoclaimed at Olympic games (July- 
Aug.). Haipalus' trial at Athens; speeches of Hyper- 
eides and Dinaichus. 

Subjugation of the Cossaeans. 

Alexandci at Babylon. Fiineial of liephaestion (May). 

Death of Alexander (June 13). Gieece levoHs against 
I^Iacedonia. 

Siege of Lamia. 

Battle of Crannon. Funeial oiation of Hypeieides. Change 
of the Athenian Constitution. Death of Demosthenes 
(Pcb). .Death of Aiistotle. Death of L^curgus (^). 



Fig, 207. — Coin of Metapontion (re- 
verse), Ear of coin, bird on leaf 
[legend . META ; below leaf, AMI]. 



Fig 208. — Com of Terina (oh- 
vci se ) . Head of nym ph T enna ; 
wreath [legend ; il. 




Flu 209 — Com ot Cioton (leveibc) 
Apollo shootin^^ TjUion, tnpod 
between. 


Fkj 2T0 — Com of Heiaclea m Italy 
(ie\erse) Heiacles bti angling lion , 
dill), owl [legend 1 ~HPA“ 
KAHIQN , KAA abo\e club] 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


[The following notes me paitly illustiativc, paitly justificatoi}’’ Only in the 
case of the first sections of Chapter I , whete the material is chiefly aichacological, 
IS a select bibliogiaphy given The following abbieviations aie used — 

C.I G. ™P>oeckh's Coijnis Inset ipUonum Graecarum. 

C T.A. ^Corpus Inscnptionurn Atticarum. 

Hicks = JC L. Hicks, TManual of Greek Histoiical Inscription's 

Ditt =W. Dittenbeiger, Sjlloge Inscnptionurn Graecarum (Ditt.“=:2nfl ed. 
vol i) ] 

CHAPTER I 

J‘. f ). — Home of the Gieek invadeis : cp. Kretschmer, EinleiUmg in die 
Geschichle dei giiechischen Spiache. 

P. 6. — Pie-Heilemc names on both sides of the Aegean ; Kielschmet, i?/. 
cii, 401 sqij. 

P. 7. SciL 2 . — Sources • Aichitectural letnains m situ and objects in 
Museums. — Modem researches and expositions. Fo 7 ' Cfetc^ Cnossus ; A. J 
Evans, Reports of excavations at Cnossus, in Annual ^of Biitish School at 
Athens, vols. vi.-x. ; and Piehistoric Tombs of Knossos, 1906. Phaestiis; 
Accounts of Italian excavations in Monumenti antichi, vols. xii. and in 
Rcndiconti delF a Accademia dei Lincei, vols. xii. sqq. Cretan systems of 
writing: A, j Plvans, Senpta Mmoa, vol. i. 1909 (also, Cietan Pictogiaphs, 
1895, and Fuithci Discoveiies of Cretan and Aegean Senpt, in Jomnai of 
Hellenic Studies, 1898). General: R M. Bunows, The Discoveiies in 
Crete, 1907 j C. II. and IT. B. ITawes, Ciete the Foieiimnei of Gieecc, 
19 1 1. For Melo'i . Excavations at Phylakopi in Melos, conducted by the 
Biitibh School at Athens, 1904. For Troy (second city) ; Schliemann, Ilios, 
1881, Tioja, 1884; Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations (E.T.), 1891. 

p. — Survival of Titeocictan language in Eastern Ciete : The Piaesus in- 
scriptions have been studied by R S. Conway, Pre- Hellenic Inscriptions of 
Pracsos in Annual of But. Sch. at Athens, viii. 125 sgq.^ x. 115 sejq. He 
legards the language as Indo-Germanic. 

P. xo. — Melos ; Four settlements have been*explozed at Phylakopi, the 
eailiest un walled, the second and thiid “ foihe.sses, the 

fourth of the Mycenaean age. 

P. 12 — CietanPutteiy*: On chionological classification, see D. Mackenzie's 
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"ailicie in Joinnal of nGlcnic Studies, xwi. A. J Evans, Essai de dassifiai' 
tion des epoques de la civilisation ininoicnne, 1906. 

p, iS. — Goiunia : sec II. B. Hawes (with othcis), Gournia, Vasiliki and 
olhei Prehistoric Sites on the Isthmus ol Hiciapetia, CicLe. l\il«nlvastiu ; see 
lepoits ol Biilish excavations in Ann British School at Aihens, vols.viiL vy//. 

r rS. — Ilaijia Ttiada . This icsidenoe flouuslicd in tlie penods known as 
Middle Minoan 3 and Late IMiiioaii i. A catastiophc befell it befoie the cml 
of the lattc) peiiod, i.e, befoic B.r. 1500. This was also the pcuod of the 
piospenty of Zakio, a small poit on the east coast of the island {a few miles 
south of IkiUikastio), where ships tiading with Egyjit and Libya called. It 
was excavated by D. G. Hogaith m 1901 ; see ai tides'* in Ann Biitish School 
at Athens, vii., and Joinnal of Hell. Studies, xxu. 500 seal impicssions in 
day were found in a house whidi seems to have belonged to a gold mciehant, 
r, 19 — Labyiinth . Foi other labyimths, in Egypt (at Ilawaia, see 
lieiodotus ii 148), in Lemnos, and at Clusnim, see Biiiiows, op cil, 108 s(jq, 
r. 20. — Cretan tiadc and industiy : Evidence that the eatly Cietans 
piaclised puipic-dyeing has been found by R. C. Bosampiet at the island of 
Leuce, which lies off the soutli'CAsSt coast, and at Palaikastio. See Ann. 
Biitish Sdiool at Athens, ix. 276, and Joinnal ol Hdh Studies, xxiv. 321. 

p. 20. — Minos : Ridgeway, m his Minos the Destroyer lathei than the 
Creator of the so-called “ Minonn Culture of Cnossus (Ihoceedings of Bni. 
Academy, vol. iv.), insists on the tiadition (pieserved in the Baiian Chronicle, 
also in Diodoius and Plutarch) that there were two kings of the name Minos, 
the eaiher r. 1406 B.C., the latei c, 1229 B.C., out of whom Hciodotiis has 
made one person (i. 17 1 and 173, iii 122). He finds Mmos I. m Ihad xiv, 
321, Minos II. in Ody<;sey xi. 322 and xix. 169. lie rcgauls Minos T, as an 
Achaean and the destroyei of Cnossus ; Minos IL as the king of the tiaditional 
thalassociacy and peihaps the leadei of the Achaeans who invaded Egypt 
in r229 b.c. 

P, 20. — Minoa : For places of this name see Fick, Vorgriechische 
Ortsnamen, 1905, p. 27, It is uncertain whether the name Minoa m 
Sicily is of early origin, hut there is an old legend that Minos went to Sicily 
to seek Daedalus (Heiodotus vii. 169). 

P. 20. Sect, 3 — Sources: Aichitectinal remains on sites and objects in 
Museums, especially in the National Museum at Athens. — Modern expositions 
and reseat ches • Schliemann, Mycenae 1878, Ithaca 1879, Oichomcnos 18S1, 
Tiryns i886; Schiichhaidt, op, cit. ; Waldstein (with otheis), Excavations at 
the Argive Ileraeiim, 2 vols. 1902-5 ; FI. Bulle, Oichomcnos, 1907 ; Wacc and 
Thompson, Piehistoiic Thessaly, 1912; Tsimtas, 'M.vKTjvat teal IVh/x'jypacos 
7roXm£r^6s, 1893 ; Tsountas and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, 1S97 ; I’enot 
and Chipiez, Flistoue de PArt : vi. La Giece piehistoriqiie, 1895 > Ridgeway, 
The Early Age of Gieece, vol, i. igor. H. R. Flail, Oldest Civilisation of 
Greece, 1901 ; Cp, also J. G. Frazei’s commentary on Pausamas, vol. lil 
foi Tiryns and Mycenae. 

P. 23. — -The hall of the women at Tiiyns . This identification — it is not 
quite certain — is due to Du Dorpfeld. 

P. 25. — On the resemblances and differences between the Cielan and 
mainland palaces, see the investigation of D. Mackenzie in Ann. of Biitish 
School at Athens, vols. xi. sqq, j and F. Noack, Homerische Palaste, 1903. 
P. 31. — For the spearmen on the gravestone (cp. illu&Ualion, fig. 15) 
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discoveied la llie lovvei town oi jMyccnae, see Tsuntas, ^^(pripepis d/ 3 xato\o 7 a') 5 r 
I 

r. 33. — Mycenaean poltety : Faitwanglei and Losclike, Myken. Tlion- 
gefasse, 1879, Myken. Vasen, 1886, 

35 — Menelaion : Mycenaean foitiess at Spaita, excavated by the 
Diitish School at Athens, see Annual 13 . b. A. vol. xv 

k.'* — Cadmeia ; foi excavations see Ameucan Jouiiial of x-Vrcliaeology, 

xi. (X907). 

37. — Orchomenus : see Tulle, £)/. a^, Orchomenus had pottery of 
its own, the so-called Minyan ware, thm and of giey biscuit coloui. 
Specimens of it have, been found at Tioy. The lesemblance of Mmyae to 
Minos has been invoked to support a connexion with Crete, 

X\ 38. — Castle of C 31 a * De Riclder, Bull, de cou. helL 1S94, 271 uj(/. ; 
Noack, Ath. Mitth 1894, 4^5 

X>. 38. — Pylus . Round tombs of the Second Late Minoan peiiod have been 
excavated — A prehistoiic settlement has lecently been discoieied at Olympia 

38. — Leucas : Dorpfeld has stiiven to establish that the liomeiic 
Ithaca IS identical with Leucas (m which he has discovered Mycenaean 
remains) and not with the smaller island known as Ithaca in historical times. 

p, 39, — Thessaly ; see Wace and Thompson, oJj. at. The bionze age 
began iatei in Thessaly than m southern Gieece “Minoan” cultuie 
reached Thessaly m the Second, but was not diffused till the Thud, Late 
Mmoan period. Round “tholos” tombs have been found also at Sesklo, 
and at Kapakli near lolcus. 

39. — Mycenaean potteiy in Egypt : Petiie, Journal Plelh Studies, 


XU. lyy r A 1 . TTT 

P. 40 — Strictly speaking, objects with -the names of Amenhotep ill. 
and Tiiia furnish only a major limit of time ; and if only one such object 
had been found, or if all the objects had been found in one giave, we could 
not safely draw any further conclusion than that the aeia of the Mycenaean 
civilisation was subsequent to the accession of Amenhotep. The cogency of 
the chronological argument rests on the circumstance that these objects have 
been found in diffeient graves, and so far apart as Mycenae and lalysus. It 
would be veiy hard to account foi this on the theoiy, say, that the Mycenaean 
aeia did not begin till the thirteenth centuiy. The argument is strengthened 
by similar evidence from Cyprus. 

P. 40. —Influence of Egypt on Aegean civilisation ; cp. A. J. Evans, Tho 
Eastern Ouestion in Anthropology, address at British Association, 1S96. 

Sed 4. — Sotuces : Rums of Jiis&aUik (Tioy) ; Homei. — ^Modern Exposi- 
tions : W. Doipfcld, Tioja and Ilion, 2 vols. 1902 ,* W, Leaf, Troy, A study 


in llomeiic Geography, 2912. it 

45.— Peoples of the north who invaded Egypt ; cp. W. Max 
Asien und Eiuopa, 354-3^6. (i) Undei Meinptah, in b.c. 1229. The 

invaders were the Libyans, along with a numbei of allies who are described 
as “noithiandeis” and “from the isles of the sea.” These allies weie the 
Akhaivasha = Achaeans; Shaidana (who appear as a bodyguard u^nder 
Meinptalfls fathei Ramses 11. ) = Sardinians (it h presumed that then home 
is to be sought in Asia Minor, cp. Sardis, and that afterwards they lived 
in the western Mediterranean and gave its name to Sardinia) ; bhakaisha or 
Shakalsha=(?) Sikcls (but cp. Sagalassus) ; Tursha^Tyiseni, lynhemans; 
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Liiku oi L34vki = Lycians. The inva 4 cis woic (Ideated. (2) Untki K.unses 
HI. (in Ins Slh year, ( U94) ‘‘the istaiuls wcie umjuiet " and K^ypt'^was 
thieateneil on Uta Eastern ftontiei by Pidubatu oi Puhshla i'lnlistuies , 
Tikkaiai, who have been identifieel with the Teucimns (a 'Phiaed-l'hi} u,ian 
people, piobably connected with the foundation of Sakinhs m Cyjvu'^) ; 
bhakalsha; Danauna—Danaoi ; Vasha-sha. 

P, 4O — Ihttitc Einpiie : On ilic c(mne>\ion of the absence o( 1 \r)per.a<an 
lemains ui western Asia Miiioi with the Huiite Einpiie, s<e Ilof^aith, Jonui 
and the East, 1908. 

p. ^8. — Soiuce of Tiojan powci and wealth : Thi'i has been explained in 
the iinpoitant woik of Leaf, (?/. He has esubhjjhid that the 4 'in)an 

wai IS an hibtoiicai fact, has shown how the ])ackgHmnd of Hoinei roiiespunds 
to the geogiaphical conditions, and has made it highly pioliabie that the 
Tiojan Catalogue in ///aYii. is a document of the 1 3 th centiujc 

P. 49 — Fifth City ; The suggestion that the fall of this settlement rnny be 
the basis of the Iraditioii o( the sack of Laoincdon’s Tioy by Herucle^ is 
made by Leaf. 

P. 49. — Mendaus and Helen ; This story is accepted as roughly tuie by 
J. L. Myies, The Dawn of Plistoiy, 1911, }> 210. He says that Helen was 
abducted “duiing an absence oveisea of Mendaus,’’ about the lime of the 
sea raid in the 8th yeai of Rainses HI. (see above note on p. 45) and “not 
impiobably on business connected with it.” 

Sec^s, 5 and 6. — Chief source : Homei. 

P. 52 — The art of wiitmg in Gieece: Written niemoiials of the second 
millennium in the Aegean aiea have been found almost cxtliisivdy m Cieie. 
But we may, with virtual certainty, mfei that the ait was piacLiscd in Greece 
in the heioic age. ( i ) The influence of Ciete on Gieece in othei lespects makes 
it a prioii probable (2) The legendary tiadition of the invention of lettcis 
by Cadmus has considerable importance. (3) Thcic are disiinct archaeological 
traces of early writing outside Crete. For instance : at Mycenae, in a house 
on the aciopoUs, a stone vessel with hieioglyphs, and, in a chambei-tumb 
in the lower town, an amphora, with three linear signs ; at Oicliomenus, a 
vase with four linear signs The evidence is collected in Evans, Scripta 
Minoa, vok i. The preseivation of the clay tablets in Ciete is a ludey 
accident, but endless meraoriaH of Cretan willing <3/; matf'naf musi 

have peiished. The absence of memorials on the Gieek mainland does nut 
prove a negative or even an impiobability. 

P. 52. — Ciemation ; see Ridgeway, Eaily Age of Greece, i. 48 1 

Pp. 53 sqq, — ¥or comparison of early Greek institutions with Roman and 
Teutonic, cp. Freeman, Comparative Politics {2nd ed, 1896). But though X 
have adopted, in the text, the view which icgaids these instiiutiuns as 
characteristically Aryan, I own that I feel grave doubts as to its truth, since 
we find similar institutions (the Council, and the assembly of the folk) among 
primitive non- Aiyan peoples in South Afiica). 

P. 54. — Family property in land: P, Gmiaiid, La Piopriiitti foiideie en 
Giece, 1S93. 

Sec/f, 7, 8, and 9. — 'Chief sources. Primmy: Homer; Hesiod’s 
Theogony; fragments of Cyclic and Flcsiodic poems. Denvatwe: (i) 
hagments of Hecalaeiis, Aciisilaus, Charon, Xflierccydes of Athens, 
Ideilanicus ; Herodotus; Thucydides i. i-2X ; {2) fiagments of Ephoius^ 
Diodorus Siculus ; Strabo ; Pausanias. 
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I'* 57 * — Aclojja illynciyccl qx Kiclschinoi, op t/f, 254 w/y. 

59 } . IIlkkIuIus sayb Uiat a iit)n-(]njek language 

which he icganlb as IViasgian, was still s[)ol cn in his iliiy in two little towns 
<\ast of t.y?JLUs. Tills, so (ai as li goes, is jgauist the view that the i’elasgiaiis 
weie reeks. 

P. ()0 — Achaean ininngnition into the I’dojionnesus ‘ Tiny, Joinnal 
Hell, -“islydies, XL 217 w/y. 

i*. Go — Roeolians hum Ml. Tocon lloifmann, De* nnxtis Oiaecae 
linguae dialeclis, 54 

!*[). 01 sc/tj — On the couise of the Duiian invasion cp Wilamowit/-Mol- 
kadoilt, EiuijiKlcb, 1 lenaklcs, i - 14 syy — Algos claiined to liC the pKniuti 
Doiian state oi the Peloponnesc ; hence Tcinenos was the oddest of the thiec 
gieal'giandclnldieii of liylliH, wdio acrouhng to liie legend (see Seel, ii ul 
tins chaplci) led The Donan invasion. It may he held that tins pie-Nenves a 
genuine lemmiscence ol llie piioiity of the horian settlement ol Algos 

Ik 62. — Nisa \Vilamowit/-M., llom Unt. 252-3. 

p 05,— The coinpaiative lateness (d the Douan conquest of Aegina is 
lemhieil piohahh* hy tlic natuie of a Mycenaean” gold Ueasuie <hseovcicd 
theie . A J. Evans, ]omnal Hell. Studies, \in. 195 wyy. (See log 28.) 

P. 64, — Aeolians of Aetolia : '‘i’hnc) dales in. 102; Stmho x. 34. 

P. 64, j/o/o I.-— Tht f'tymolugieal eoniKvion ol Jc/iunui with Aeolian is 
a view ol hick. 

P, 68. —Magnesia ; On the ongin of the Magnesians, WilamowitJ'- 
hlollendoifl, Heimes, 1895, 177 e/y. 

P. 68, note i. — Ionian dialect : cp. Uoirnmnn, Der loiiische Dialekt, 1898 

r 69. — llomei : cp. ik (auei, Oiundiiagen dei Homeikaiik ; and G. 
Mu nay, Rise of the llieek Epic. 

P. 69, — The Homei of the Iliad, a dw^eller in Chios; luck, Ule 
Eiweitmung de*i Meins, He//enbeigers Ijcitiage iiiu Kunde der iiidogei- 
mauischen Spiachen, 1S99, 20 ryy. The gieat lole winch Ilecloi jdays in 
the Iliad may be connected with the fact ihat llectoi was a name in the 
loyal family ol Chios, which connected itself with llecti)! of Troy. 

Ik 69. — Sun lising ovei the sea, II. win. 227 : /4 )o/Gt< ttAos virilp d\a 
iddparaL ; and xxiv. 13. 

P. 69 — The geneial fact of an Ionizing of an anginal Aeolic epic has 
been shown hy Fiik; but it is uimeressaiy to su])po-.c that the Iliad as a 
whole and the Odyssey as a whole weie fust vviitten in Aeolic. 

P. 69. — Expiugution . see tk Murray, op. lif. 

P. 70. — Lelegcs and Gaiians • Ikiton anti Myies, Joinnal IlelL Studies, 
1896, 242 \(jq. Tombs at Assatdik : Patou, th. 18S7, 67 lyy. 

P. 71. — -Alleged Cariun inventions: At the best, ‘‘invent ’’ must be 
explainctl bi mean “introduce among the Giceks.” The shield-baiidlc was 
used, foi cxatnple, by tlie niltites 

Ik 71. — Atsolh) Lykios ; cp. Kietschmer, op. dr. p. 370. — But I cannot 
bedieve tliat the Timmili were fast called Eyciaiis by the Gretdes. It seems 
far inoie probable that the name Lycia is not to be se|jaiated fioni Eycaonia, 
and ‘that Lyk-^ w^as a name by which the pe<»ples of south-western Asia 
Mmol were known in the Eastern Meditciianean and in Egypt (laikii). 
It was the name Lycia which .suggested to the Gietdcs the idcnlification 
of the Trmmilian god with Apollo AiAaos. 
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SecL lo. — Chief somces : passages, in Honiei ; Ileioclotiis, i. J- 5 r 
and othei passages ; (for alphabet) eaily inscnpuons. « 

T.77. — Ftn mining in Gieek islands, Auhnllon, Lcs Mines cliiLamion, iSoQ. 

r 78 — Alphabet* Evans (in his Scupta Mmoa L) discusses (lie 
possibility that the rhoemcians cleiived Iheir alphabet hoin a Ciotan ^cnpi, 
through the Philistines. A certain niimbei of the Phoenician letteis an* 
identical with Alinoan signs. ^ 

P. 78. — Date of IiUiodiiction of Greek alphabet : Wilaino\vil/-M. would 
put the leception of wuting the tenth cent, at latest’’ 287) ; 

and so too A J Evrins, Scnpta Minoa T p. 73. 

P 78, vofe — 6 s pvp ictX. Stiidniczka's reading of die insciiptinn. 

Ssrf. 1 1. —-Chief somces Pnma?)>' (i) Idesiod and “fresiodic” fiag- 
inents ; (2) fiagments of Hecataeus, Aciisllaiis, etc.; Herodotus; Tlmc}- 
dides h 1-21 Defivatrve ' Diodouis, Books iv. v., fiagments of \i. \n. ; 
the Bibliotheca of Pseudo-Apollodorus ; Pausanias. 

P. 78, note I. — Grote, Plistoty of Gieecc, pt. 1. cap. wil. 

P. So — The lonians aie mentioned once in the Iliad, in an inteipolate'd 
passage, wheie the Athenians aie meant (xiii. 685). 

Pp. 80 ^qq . — Legend of the Return of the lieraclidae: E. Meyer, 
Geschichle des Altertums, 11 pp. 247 sqq, 

CHAPTER II 

P. 87.“— Influence of land- system on colonisation : Ginraud (0/. at, Bk. i. 
cap. VI.), who, however, exaggeiates it. 

P. 89, AdrA 2. — Sources : scatteied • laigely in the woiks mentioned unclct 
Chap. I. Sects. 4-6. Add Pseudo-Scymniis. 

P. 89. — The Eu'cine was also called the Axine or inhospitable {''A^epos, 
Piiid. Pyth. iv. 203) ; and it has been coiijectiued (by E. Meyei) that the sea 
was called the ‘^Ascanian” fiom the (Phiygian) Ascanians, and that 
was a Greek coiruption of this name. 

P. 89. — Odyssey and the Euxiiie * Wilamowilz-Mullendoiff, Horn. Unt. 

P. 90 — Dates of colonies in Poiitus and Propontis : The dates assigned 
seem untrustworthy. Thus 757-6 B.c, is given for both Cyzicus and 
Tiapezus (and in the Paiian Marble foi Syiaciise). Sinope ; ist colony, 676 
B.C., and 2m\ colony of Cyzicus, 676 B c. 2nd colony of Sinope, 631 b (\ ; 
same yeai as colonisation of Cyiene. Cp. E. Meyer, o/>. cit. ii. p. 443. 
The dates for Chalcedon vary between 6S7 and 677 j?.r. ; the date for 
Byzantium is 6 60 -5 9 * Othei dates are* Astaciis, 712-11 ; Acanthus, Stagiia, 
Abdera, and Lampsacus, 654; Istrus, 656; Olbia, 645 ; Jkninthus, 600; 
Odessus, in the reign of the Median king Astyages {r. 585). 

P, 93, Sect, 3, — Sources : Primary : coins; [traditions]. Derivative * (I) 
[Antiochus of Syracuse]; (2) Thucydides vi. I-5 ; fiagments of Philistus and 
Ephorus; (3) fragments of Timaeus ; Diodorus iv. v., and fragments of 
viii, ; Strabo v. vi, ; Pseuda-Scymniis. 

P. 94. — Cyme . The statement that Cyme was oldei than any Greek 
settlement in eithei Italy or Sicily seems to rest entiicly on a statement of 
Ephorns (Strabo v. 4. 4), w^ho w*as a native of the mother-city Aeolian Cyme, 
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Taking into account the motive of local patiiotibm, we need not lay any 
stiesv on hib stalenient, vhich can haidly be maintained. Ceitamly Cyme is 
not oldei than the eighth century. Jdelbig, Das homensche Epos, Exkuis i ; 
Busolt, oj' Ilf, 1. 392, note 

95 — Ongin of name Giaius, Graecus, Gieek {Busolt, oj^, cit. 44, 
who has since changed Ins view) cp. E Meyer, op tit, p 471. 

p.'* a5 — Position of Sicily in histuiy . Fieeman, Idistory of Sicily, i. 
cap 1 

P. 98.- — 'Exact datings of Siceliot colonics imceitain • Mahaffy, Piob- 
lems oi Gieek llistoi), Appendix. The chionology given by 'Miucydides 
{doubtless dciivcd fioiji Antiochus) depended on the fact that Aichias, the 
foundei of Syiacuse, was leckoned as the tenth descendant fiom Temenus, 
and the date of Temenus and the return of the Ileiaclidae was supposed to 
be (so h^ihorus) 1069 n c. This (ten gcneiations being counted as 334 years) 
gives 735 55. c. loi Aichias. As it was uni\eisally admitted that Naxos was 
the oiliest Greek foundation in Sicily, the Syiacusan chronogiapheis ga\e it 
the piiuiity oi a yeai over Syracuse hence Naxos, 735 n c. ; Syiacuse, 734 

15 ('. 

1*, 104. — f’oundation of Taras View that the Paitheniac weie pre- 
Donan Gieek inhabitants of the Peloponncse (whom be legauls as Achaeans) 
Gehcken, Jahibb. fiu klass Idiil , U. 147, pp. 177 ^qq. (1 tins view is 
light, wc ought perhaps to connect tlie Paitheniae specially with theTaenaius 
peninsula. 

P. 106: Name Hellenes . Buiy, Journal Hell. Studies, xvi. 217 sqq,, 

P. 106, .SV' A 4 — Souices : Hesiod; Thucydides 1. 13-15. 

J*. 1 06. — Ihimily system of pioperty . Guiraud, op, at. 

P. 109. — Commeicial leaction of colonies on the inothei -country : cp. 
Beloch, Gi. Gcschichte, i. 200 

P. 109. — Shipbuilding: C. Toir, Ancient Ships. Significance of 
Briaieos • ib, 

J\ 1 10. — r>attle between Counth and Coicyia : The date has the authority 
of Thucydides, 1. 13. 

P. 110, Sett, 5.— Souices ; P^nmary : fragments and Callmus and Ai chi- 
loch us ; curieifoim inscriptions of Assaihaddon and Assiubanipal ; coins. 
Derivnfm" (i) Herodotus i. 6-15 ; [XaiUhu.$] ; {2) fiagments of Nicolaus of 
Damascus. 

P. Ill — Gyges and (dmmerians ; Geher, Das Zcitalter cles Gyges, 
RheinischLs Mubcuin, 1875, 230 \qq, ; 1880, 514 sqq. ; E. Meyei, op, at, 1. p. 
543 \y/., and 11 pp. 455 sqq. The entiancc of the Bithynians from Tlirace into 
Asia JMmoi and the occupation of Bilhynia seems to have taken place soon 
befme the Chmnieiian invasion. Jt may be regarded as a continuation of the 
Phiygian iminigiatioii.s. Bithynia is not mentioned in the Catalogue in Iliad ii. 

P. 1 1 2. — Sardanapalus has been identified with other Assyiian kings; 
but he was tkmblless suggested by Assurbanipal (E. Meyer, op. cit, 1. p. 481). 

P. 1 12. — SaiTophagus with Cimmeiians (sixth cent ): A. S. Murray, 
Terracotta Sarcophagi, Gieek and Etruscan, in the Biiiish 1S98. 

P. 1 1 2. — “It was some satisGctiun to AssiTibanipal to recoid” : The 
account given by Assurbanipal of the subniissiun, the levoll, and the death of 
Gyges is as follows (lianslated from the Assyrian by G. Smith, History of 
Assuibanipal, p. 64; cp. p. 73) , — Gyges, king of Lydia, a district which is 
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" across the sea, a leniote place of which the kings my fathms h.ul iu)( licnitl speak 
of its name. The account of my guimi kingdom m a dieam was lelateil tfj him 
by Assur, the God luy cieatoi . ‘'Of Assuibampal, I ing of Ass3aia, the Ik ]o\ed 
of Assur, king of the Gods, loid ot all, his princely ytike take,” The day jhe 
saw that] dieam his messengei [he sent to pi.iy hn my fuendshiiij. ^ That 
dieam [which he saw] by the hand ot his envoy lie sent and lejieated [to me) 
Fiom the midst of the day ^^hen he took the yoke of [my kingiim^], (he 
CimmenanSj wasteis of [his] people, who did nut feai my iathem and me, 
and did not take the }oke of my kingdom, he cajitmed, m tlic seivice of 
Assui and Ishtar, the Gods my loids. Fiom the midst of the chiefs of the 
Cimmerians, whom he had taken, two chiefs m sliyng feltcis ol non and 
bonds of iron, he bound, and with numeious piesents he cause<l to bung to 
my presence. ITis messengeis whom, to piay f(Ji my fiieiidship, he w'as 
constantly sending, he wilfully discontinued ; as the will of Assm, the God 
my creator, he had disregaidcd ; to his own powei he ti listed and liaidcncd 
his heart. His forces to the aid of Fsammetichus (king) of Egypt, who hud 
thiown off the yoke of my dominion, he sent ; and I heaid [of it] and piaycd 
to Assur and Ishtai thus . “ Befoie his enemies his empse may they cast, 
and may they cany captive his attendants ” VViieii thus to Assm I had 
played he lequited me. Before his enemies his corpse was thrown down, 
and they earned captive his attendants. The Cimmeiiaiis, whom by the 
gloiy of my name he had trodden undei him, concpiered and swept the whole 
of his country, . , . (Ardys) his son sat on his llaone, that e\]l work at the 
lifting up of my hands, the Gods my piotectois in the tune of the fathei his 
begetter had desUoyed, By the iiand of his envoy he sent [wordj and look 
the yoke of my kingdom thus : “ The king w'liom God has Idessetl ait thou; 
my father fiom [thee] departed and evil was done in his time; I »im thy 
devoted seivant, and my people all peiform thy pleasiue.” 

P. 1 1 3, — Coin of Thanes of Halicarnassus; This I'hunes may be the 
grandfathei of Phanes, son of Glaucus (mentioned m Ileiodotus lii. 4}, who 
dedicated a costly bowl found at Naucratis. 

Pp. II3>4. — Coinage - P. Gardnei, Types of Greek Coins, 41 ; and 

Eatliesl Coins of Gieece Piopei, in Proceedings of Biitish Academy, vok v. 

P. 1 14, Sed. 6 . — Soiuces : Primary inscription of Abu Simbd ; in- 
scriptions of Naucratis; aichaeological lemains at Naucratis and iVfeimch. 
Dei ivative Hciodotus ii. 

P. 1 15. — Defenneh ; Flmdeis Petiie, Tams, Tail ii 1888. 

P. 115. — Naucr.alis : Naukialis, Part I,, by Pdinden^ I’cUic, 1886; Part 
II. by E. A. Gardner and F. LI. Giiffith, iSSS. Solon dcscnlies Nauciatis 
in the line (Beigk, fr. 28) * NeiXou iixX irpoxorjcn Kav bjfiidos iyyvOcr aKrijs. 

P. 1 15. — Abusimbel insciiplion (Rohl, Insci. Gi. Ant. 482); Peihaps 
belongs to the time of Psanimeticbus I. (so Kuchhoff), but it seems uioie 
reasonable to connect it with the Ethiopian expedition of his giaudson 
Psammetichus IL, whom Heiodolus calls Psammis (Her. ii. i6x). The mer- 
cenaries who inscribed then names were fiom Colophon, d'eos, and Talysiis. 

P. 1 1 6, Sed, 7. — Soujces; Primary: fiagments of Eugainmon. De- 
rival ive , Heiodotus iv. ; Tindai, Pyth. iv. v. ix. 

P. 1 17. — Aicesilas vase; The insciiptions are; in the upper field, 
’'ApKeo'fXas (the seated king) ; So^opros (the man with oulstictchcd ilnger, 
speaking to the king) ; (the scale) ; ipfiotpopos (the man with the 
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sack); 'Opv^o\s] ; SLCinuI man witii sack, kjokin^ backwaul) ; crXt^jo/taxos 
(<Ti\ 0 O/aai;Oi. ^ “ sil|)lnon-kneadei ; man pointing ii]>\vaid). liclow . (fn'i\aKas 
and /xan> (?). See Jahn, IjcucIiIc dei sachsisclien Gcs. dei Wiss. 1867, Q4 sij// 
j* 117-— Libyan flavout in the Tdegony : AVilauK>\vit/-M , lh>m. 
Uni. r§6. 

V. 118, Nt’d. S — Somces ‘ //y/aiy tiagmcnts of Aichilochus, Deiiva- 
ti 7 h' i)'s.s%igt*s in Alistotle’s Vohtics, i\ v 

IX 1 19. — Eclipse of sini (Aichil. 74, Reigk) ; Fiist dale in Gieek history, 
(hat is tlie fiist ycMi designated in a coiUeiiiporaiy document Rut we may 
regiud the atchonship ol Cieon at Athens in 683-2 as an eaiUer iKcd dale ; 
foi it is piactically ccit<iin that tlicie existed a genuine list of ai chons going 
back to that date. Tlie lines of Aichiloclius aic 

• Zfu? Trarijp \)\vp 7 riwv 

th lx€a'ri(Ljijiiq>> iOqhf vvut aTTOicfn'ul'as; (ftaos 
qXioM \d,inrQi>To? 


CflAPTER in 

E 120, Sfi/s. 1 and 3 — Stniiccs V fiagments of laws quoted in 

Plutarch’s Lycuigus , fiagmcnls of I'yitaeiis and Aleman. Dctii’uiive (r) 
Ilciodotus (i. 65; IV. 147, etc. ; vi 51, etc); Xenophon’s Polity of the 
Lacedaemonians ; Aristotle, Pol. 11. and fiagmeiits of Polity of Lace- 
daemonians ; (2) Slralx) viii, ; DioduiUb vii. (hags.); Plutarch’s Lycuigus; 
J^ausanias 111. (vanoiis passages). 

P, 124. — The view that tlie importance of the Ephois was comparatively 
late is suppoited (though, of coiuse, not pioved) by the fact that they aic not 
mentioned in the hagments of Tyitaeus ui in the old laws preset ved by 
Plutaich (L}c. 6). 

P. 124, noii- 3 — Names of kings of Eurypontid house significant 
(Anaxid annus, Damaiaios, etc.) ; E. Mc'yer, op, at, 11. 562 

P. 125, .SVi/. 2. — Soiuccs : Pnnuuy fiagments of Tyrtaeus. Dohative' 
(l) [Rhianiis] j (2) Diodoius \v. 66 ; Paiisanias iv ; Justin in. 4, 5 * 

P. 127, Eiisl Messenhm War”: only eaily souicc, Tyitaeus (fi. 5, 
Reigk) ; but it woukl be unsafe to legaid as ceitain his statement that the war 
lasted nineteen, years and was concluded in the twentieth. Not can we jiress 
chionologically his description of its heioes ns warifnap 7 }iicrepu)v iraripes 
(Niese, Hormes, xxvi, I mji/,). It is iiotewoithy that in Ock xxi. 13-15 
Messcnc is rcgaided as pail of l..acedaemon. 

P. 130. Spat ta in seventh centuiy : cji lU Tvleyei, op, dL ii 562 fyj/. 

P. 135. — ivyemgus : cj). E. JVIeyer, Rhein. Museum, 42, pp. 88 w/y. ; 
Wilamowitz-M., Horn. Unb 284 i,qq, Theie can he little doubt that the 
name meant wolf-dnver, not ligtit-woikei ; so Apollo Lykios was a wolf-god, 
not a light-god. I’lie I.ycaean mountain in Aicadia was jiossibly so called 
because it was infested with wolves. 

P.*j:36, Sci(, 4. — Sources ; Piimmy . (i) Lawf; of Goityn ; (2) Aiistotle, 
Pol. li. 7 ; passages in Idato’s Republic and faiws, Denvativo , Stiabo x. 4. 

P. 139, Sod. 5. — Stmices : Pnmtuy ‘ aichitectural lemains at Olympia, 
Penvaiive: Jleiodulus vb 127; Ephorus (ap. Htuibu viii. 3. 33); Aiis- 
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totle, I’ol li 6, V. 10 ; ’Adr}v. iloX. lo; and iiags, 480, 481 j I’ansanias 
V. and VI. 

V, 140. — Pheidoii oC Algos. The tiaditional date <>1 Idieidon’s reign, in 
the fust half of the eighth century, rests on late condmiations (i) Kpliorus 
counted him as tenth in descent fiom Temenus, and so deteimiiicd his jjate (on ^ 
the calculation of thiee geneiaUons to a bundled years) as 803-770* {2) The 

deiivation of the dynasty of the Macedonian hings, fiuin Tomenus^of' Argos, 
affected Pheidon’s date. Kamnos, the hist m the list of these kings (he is not 
heard of till the foiuth century B.c ), was made a biothcr ot Pheidon, and 
seventh in descent from Temenus (or eleventh fi cm lieiacles). As it was 
believed (unhistoucally) that the Median dyna'ity succeeded the Assyrian in 
SS4, it seemed desualile to make the Macedonian dynasty at least as old ; 
consequently Kaianos and Pheidon weie placed about 884, the oldei dale of 
Lyciiigus. Then, when Lyciugus, on account of the Olympian disc of IphiUis, 
was moved down lo the time of the fiist Olympiad, those who adopted this 
system moved Pheidon also, and 798 was determined as the fust year of 
Pheidon. Then fifty years later, 748, he celebrated the eighth Olympiad. 
Busolt, Gnechische Ge&chichte 613 (who calls attention to the 
chronological scheme of Argive history, on the basis of 50 and 30 : 798, suc- 
cession of Pheidon ; 748, Pheidon s Olympiad ; 7 18, first wax for Thyieatis ; 668, 
battle of Hysiae ; 548 ( = 668 ~ 4 x 30), second war for Thyrea). On the other 
hand, Herodotus implies that Pheidon ruled at Aigos m the fiist quaitei of the 
sixth century ; for he makes his son Lacedas one of the suitois of Agarista. 
But we cannot lay much stress on this : his source is evidently a romantic 
tale, not serious history. Such a late date is inconsistent with the fact that 
the measures used at Athens before Solon’s reform were Phcidonian ; and it 
may be added that if he had been a contempoiary of Solon we should piobably 
have known more about him. While some scholars accept the tradition 
which placed him m the eighth century, the view that he lived in the 
seventh has been strengthened by the careful investigation of Busolt {/<?<. rf/,). 
To the aiguments which have been urged by olheis I would add one more. 

If the tiaditional date (fiist half of eighth century) weie true, it is almost 
inconceivable that the romance of the wooing of Agarista would have made 
Pheidon a contemporary of Cieisihenes of Sicyon ; on the other hand, this is 
by no means unintelligible, if Pheidon floimshed m the middle, and third 
quartei, of the seventh cenUiiy. Stoiy could violate chionology by bunging 
Solon into relation with Croesus, but it would nevei have dreamed of bringing 
Lycuigus into relation with Croesus. I may fiuthei observe that the decline 
in the Argive power after Pheidon’s death synchronises most happily with 
the Messenian wai in the last quarter of the seventh century. The weakness 
of Argos left Sparta free to deal with Messenia. 

P. 1^0. — The story of the struggle of the Eleans and Pisatans foi Olympia 
rests on Elean tradition. The certain facts seem to be that the Klean con- 
trol of the games dates from 573 B.c., and that for some years before there 
was a struggle. The Eleans represented this struggle as begun by the Pisa- 
tans (Pausanias vi. 33. ^), they Ihembelves having been in possession of 
Olympia since the Olympiad of Pheidon. Bui it may be questioned whether 
this IS true. The meie fact that the Elean control of the festival is dated 
from 572 B.c. (Eusebius i. 19S, ed, Schone) makes it probable that till then 
the festival was administered by the Pisatans. — The institution of the ‘BXXapo- 
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as umpucb, may be icTeiied lo 572 l!.c 01 shoitly aftei — The i>tiu^gle 
bctvvctn Elis and Tisa may probably be illustiated by a tieaty, giaveii on a 
biuiize tablet discoveied at Olympia (now m the British Museum), between 
the men of Ehs and the men of Aicadian Iloiaea. We may guess (cp Busolt, 
Gnech^sche Geschichte, 1.^ 706; von Scala, Slaatsvertrage, No 27) that it 
belongs to a year shortly befoie 572 n.c ; the aid of Ifeiaca would have been 
veiy valuable to IClis in the wai with Fisa. As this is the eaihest extant 
tieaty between two Greek states, I may add a tianslation of it here : — 

‘The tieaty {vfa/)a) lictween the Elcans and Heiacans 

“'riicic shall be an alliance foi a hundied yeais ; this yeai shall be the 
fust. If any iiccd^ause, eithci in woid 01 deed, they shall help one another, 
both in olhei mattois and in \vai. But if they do not so help, tlie lians- 
gressois shall pay a talent of silvei lo Zeus of Olyinjiia as a fine. If any 
injure this willing, whether a piivate man {Firas) oi magistiate (reXeorrd) or 
deme, he (ui it) shall he liable lo the sacied penalty heicin wiitten ” (Text : 
C.LG. ri ; ColHt/, SammUing dei Dialcktinscluiftenj 1149; iiicks, Greek 
llisloiical Insciiptions, S) 

V. 142.— The tli^l Olympiad: Records of the Olympian vict 01s seem to 
have been kept liy the Elcans since tlie eaily [lait of the sixth centiuy ; Imt 
the Olyminan list, as n whole, w ilh the dates of the eighth and seventh centuries, 
seems to have been fust woiked out by llippias of Ehs at the veiy end of the 
fifth centiuy. The Olympiads weie first used as a system of chronological 
reckoning in the thud centiny by the Siccliot Timaeus. The imtiustwoilhy 
chaiactei of the Olympian list and of the geneially accepted caily dotes in 
Gieck histoiy waas pointed out by Piofessor Mahaffy. See Problems in Greek 
History, 217 Appendix. Ilis aigumcnls have been remfoiced by 

Busolt, o/y. lit 2nd ed. i. 586 f«/y. 

Ik 144. — For extent of Aigive powei to the south, Cji. Tleiodotus i. 82. 

P. 144, Si’tt 6, — Smuccs : J^nmafy fiagments of Aichilochus, Alcaeus, 
Sappho. J)cnvali 7 H' Thucyd. i. 13 ; Austotle, Pol iv. and v. 

P. 14S, St'ci. 7. — Souices : • fiagments of Theognis. Detha- 

tive: (i) lleiudotus hi. 48-53, v. 67*8, 92, \i. 126-130; (2) Austotle, Poh 
iv. anti V ; bags, of Nicolaus of Damascus; Pausanias v. 17; Diogenes 
Laertius i. 7. 2, 

P. 149. — ‘‘Age of the Despots,” a misleading expiession. Cp. Mahafiy, 
Problems in Greek IJistoiy, 79. 

P. 150. — Coicyra’s .sea-powei in the latter part of the seventh century is 
illustrated by the epitaph cm Ainiadas, who was slain fighting “haid by the 
ships” mvirb) neai the mouth of the livei Aiachthus (Hicks, 2), 

P. 152. — Corinthian in\enlion of loof-tiles : Doipfcld, Introduction to 
Tsountas-Manatt, Mycenaean Age, 

P. 152. -Olfl (double) temple of Ceninth^the temple of Apollo men- 
tioned by Pausanias. dins is indicated liy tlie oiientatiun of (’oimth deter- 
minecl by the Ameiican cxcavalums. 

V, 153, --The “ chcvst of Cypselus”: Infctcf?ting resloiation by Mr. IL 
Stuart Junes in J<mrnal Helh Studies, xiv. 30 u/y. and ilate i, 

V. 155.™ -C)rthagoias : Aristotle, Pol. v, 12. Pi csumably Andreas look 
the name Ortliagorab when he became tyrant, Cp. Busolt (<?/. at 1. 661), 
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who Ccilculucs that the tlate of the foundation of the Sicyoman tyranny w.i^ 
about G65. The date of Cleistliencs, c 600-570, is ccitain. 

r 157^ St(f. 8. — Soinccs: J^runary llumeiic ]Iyuin to F)Lhi.in 
Apollo. JJti ivaliVL Aeschines, c Cies. 107 - 113 ; iNrainioi Pauum, 37; 
Stiabo ix. 3, PliUaich, holun, 11 , J’ausanias \ 37, JI)pollv-sis to 

Pmdar’tj I'ythian Odes 

P. i57.-™Ciisa— Curha : E, Meyei, nt ii p 669. 

P 157 — Dale of llumeiic liymn to l^ythuui Apollo [uim to the Saritul 
War, vis Its tenui shows 

P. 159, note. — The part asenbed to vSulon in the Sacied Wai is veiy 
doubtful (E, Meyer, 0/. u(. u. p 670), but the Athenians doubtless, as an 
Amphictionic state, sent aid, perhaps under Alcmeon as polemauli (Pint. 
Sol. ii), 

b. 159. — “ Ciisaean Gulf”: the name remained in common use long 
afteiwaids j it is always used by Thucydides. 

r. 159. — First Pythiadr=: 582 H.c. (not 586)' the .scholiasts on Pindai 
calculated the Pythiads on this assumption. 

P 159* — Old stadion in the plain below Ciha : cp. Pindar, Pyth. xi. 49* 


CHAPTER IV 

P. 163, — Sources : Piimary . Plomeiic Flymn to Demetei ; fiagments ot 
Solon; [laws of Solon] ; [registei of Aichons]. Domilm' (i) lleroilotiis 
(vaiious passages); Thucydides 11. 15; [Cleidemus] ; fiagmenls of Andio- 
lion; Aristotle, Politics and ^A&rjvaicoj^ TloXirela ; fiagments ol Poleuion and 
others ; (2) Plutarch, Theseus and Solon ; Pausanias i. 

P. 164. — Eudanus . Dorpfeld, Ath. Mitth. 18S8, 21 1 vyy. 

P. 164. — Ceciopes (like Dolopes, Dryopcs, etc): An inference from 
Ceciops. Cp. E Meyer, at. 11. 68 ; WiIamo\vit/-M., Aiistotelcs und 
Athen, i. 128, 

P. 164 — Athena and Poseidon Eicchtheus : Miss ITairison, IVIylhology 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, Intioduction. 

P. 166. — Conquest of Attica : E Meyei, op. at. ii. 3^0-x. 

P. 166. — It IS probable that Theseus was oiiginally connected with 
Thessaly; cp J. Topffei, Theseus und Peiiithoos, Aus doi Anomia, 30 ryy. 

P. 168, — Neleids ; J. Topffei, Attische Genealogie. 

P. 169, note . — Codius ; Story of disguise fust appeals in Pheiecydes (michlle 
of fifth century), ft. 10 ; that Codius f^ell m battle is the assumption of llie 
painter of the red figured cylix (shown in text) ; cp. llusolt, op. ctt. ii. 128. 

P. 169. — For kings and regents and position of the Medontids, see 
Wilamowntz- Mollendoiff, Fiennes, 1898, 126 sq(j Acastus and his suc- 
cessors beside the basiles faiiiArnts conespond to the Pipjiinb anrl Charles 
Martel in the days of the last Merovingian kings of Gaul. 

P. 170. — Ougin of Ionic tribes in Attica : Wikmowitz-M., Aiistoteles und 
Athen, i. 141. Names of tiibcs, Busolt, op. at. li. 103. 

P. 172, note. — Suggestions respectively of Wachsmuth and Rohde, 

P. 173* — The Eurnolpids, who traced themselves to I’oscidon, were the 
royal house of Eleusis, and they retained the puesthood after the iiicorpoia- 
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ti(in lu Attica. 1 hcii 'riiiacian descent was a legend which liad ohtained 
ciedejfce .is cnily as the tifLli cenliny Theie may, howevei, have liecii 
Thiaci.in sfailci •> it Elcusis ; this is an oliscuie cjuestion Fui Thincians ni 
Idinci'* llOlanirus, flag 71; Tlmcydidcs 11 29 Theie was a clan of 

T\\\m\%\,\c {OpakLoai) {{[ Deljilii I )iod()Uis xvi. 24 

j* (>j-> f,( I'deusinian Hymn * cp, \\ ihimowitz-IM., x\iis K3dathcn, 

125, nt'^ii Uni 2ijtS Rut it need not have been composed hijou' the 
(h'sluulion of Elcusinun independence; it may have been composed soon 
aflei wauls 

V 173— On tlie tic.ity between AUicns and tlie Elciisiman dynastj—a 
tiealy which was doubtless wni‘i}i — see Wiiamowitz-Mollendottr, Aiistoteies 
und Allien, n. 38 lyy ; R von Sea] j, Sl.iaisvertuige dcs Altcitiims, i. No 18. 

175 — Tnnociacy befoie Solon Thiee classes, not fenu , Solon made 
the citizens v\lio had a smallei income than two bundled meclinini into a 
fouith class, called the Tlietes J\ iitaiOMoinedinnii have been a name 
invented otlicially toi the Inghest cl.iss when the limociacy w^as oiganised ; 
but it m.j) also, as f suggest, have been a pojmlai name foi the iich (like uui 
millionaiu , though .ijiplicd to income, not to capital). 

P. 176 ~ Tiie I >einiiugi Then [Kihticol position botli undei the timocracy 
and under St>lon’s » onstilution is nhscuic V\‘t that they had pi 3 itieal nghts, 
whether tin y acquued land 01 not, T consuhi ccitain The meie faci lliat 
they stand <uit as a disUncL social class, and aie not simply meiged in the 
Thetes, shows then impoUance ; and the piohaiile view that one of the 
thesmotlietes was a d(Mmuigos implies that they liad political lights. Eoi the 
Ihcsmolhetes, rp. Ihisolt, op. if/ in 178, and 179 fio/e 

V, 177. — Athenian navy in second half of seventh century: That the 
Athenians liad then a small Ih’ct of penteconters is not only a nccessaiy 
inference fiom tin* institution of the naurraiics, but is implied by the 
Athenian opetalions at the nellcs[)ont t. Ooo tnc. 

[> 177 The league of Calaiiua Wilamowitz-Mollcndoi if, Die Amphi- 
ktionie von kalauiea, m the Nachnchlen dei Goit. gel. Geseilschatt, 1896, 
188 cyy. 

1 78.— Temple tif IVtseidon at Calauua, excavated by \Yide and 
Kjclilierg : Ath Mitlh, 181)5, 267 w/y 

r. 179 — Ispinienidcs • an Alticlicio made into a Cielan Cp. Is. Meyer, 
(>p, lit. 11 748-() Diels argues v\itb considerable force that he was a real 
person, SUzitngsbei iclite dei Rerlinci Akadeniie, 1S91, 387. 

P. 183 — Monelaiy icToim of Solon; the conclusions of P. Gardner (see 
above, p. 858, note on pp. 113-4) are here adopted. 

C:HAP 1 McR V 

P, 190. — Sources, as for ( 'hatiter IV., with a few inscriptions, architectural 
icmains, etc. 

}h 191. ' “ronqucsl of vSalamis, date of; WdamowitZ'MoHendorff, zViis- 
tnteU^i und Athen, ii. 267.- A Megauan liadiUon {'jsciibed the con(|iiest in the 
treachery of a banished IMegaiian family, the Dorykleioi : Pausanias i. 40. 4, 
Cp. Tdpffer, (,)uaesliones Pisistiuieae, 56. 

P. 192. — Salaininian decree; Gunceins the Salannmans (not, as. was 
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hilherto siippased, Ihc clciuclis) • A. Wilhelm, Allailische Schiiftflenlun.ilei, in 
Ath. MULIj. 1S99, 466 u/i/. The dale cannot l)c detei mined with ceiLiinty 

l\ 192. — Stele of Austioii fiom li’is tomb near Buiuion (C.l.A. 1 464) • 
Wllamowlt/-^^. j fi/>, iil> i. 14. 

F. 193 — Chionology of the exiles of Pihistialiis : C. Cichomu, Dio 
Chronologic des Pisistratus {in Klcineic Beituige /ui Gc’scluchtc, Hut 

the dates cannot be deteunuied with ccitainty 

P. 193. — Sons of Pisistiatus : Wilamowitz-JM., op. dt, i. 109 sqq ; J. 
Topfifer, in IfermeSj 29, 463 sqq. 

P. 195. — Hektemois ; Cauer, Parteicn imd PoUtikei m hicgaia und 
Athen, 95 ^qq 

P. 195.- — Land-taxes : thus wc may leconcilc Anstotlc, ’At?. HoX. 16. 4 
{deKiTTjp) with Thucydides vi. 54 (ei/cocrrijv fiopov) 

P. 195. — Mines of Lain ion : Arclaillon, op. iit. 

P. 197. — The piesence of the Athenians on the Hellcspontinc shoies m 
the hist (?) half of the sixth centmy is illustrated by an insciiption found at 
Sigeum (now in the Biilish Museum), in ihc Attic dialect and tn the Attic 
alphabet^ on a pillar which suppoited the sculptured portiait of a rcitain 
Phanodicus of Proconnesus — piobably the tyrant of that city — who presented 
the city hall {'jr^vravciop) of the Sigeans with a mixing-bowl, a stand for it, 
jlnd a stiamer. Phanodicus sent the pillar with his bust, and an Ionic 
inscuplion recoiding his gift; the men of Sigeiim added an Attic \cihion 
below (C.I.G, 8 ; Hicks, 7). 

P, 1 98. — Pisistratean ed, of Plomei {1 ejected by Lehrs, Ludwich, and 
others) : Wilamowitz-M., Horn. Unt. 235 ^qq. \ Cauer, Guindfragen dei 
Homerkiitik, 81 sqq, 

P. 199. — ^Temple of Athena, Hecatompedon, excavated 1SS3-6; Doipfeld, 
Ath. Mitth. 1886, 337 ^qq. This is the temple of Athena in Hciod. vni, 51, 
53, and is distinct from the older temple which she shaied with Eiechtheus 
(Iliad li. 547 ; Herod, vin. 55), and which stood on the site of the later 
Erechtheum.” Against this view, however, it is uiged that there aie no 
tiaces of an older building on that site. Cp. G. Koite, Rhein. Museum, 
1898, 239 ^qq , who holds that the Hecatompedon was a double temple, of 
Athena and Erechtheus — Tnscuption conceining the Hecatompedon temple, 
C.l.A. iv. I, 138 ; Wilhelm, op. cit. 491-2. — ^The Gigantomachy may be 
post-Pisistiatean (last cpiarter of sixth cent.); see 11 . Schiadei, Ath. Mitth. 
1897, 59 m- 

V. 199, — Pisistratus also built a temple to the I^ylbian Apollo (the 
Pythion) S.W. of the temple of Zeus. Hippias dedicated an altai in the 
temenos (Thucydides vi. 54), and a fragment of tlie inscription has been found 
(C.l.A. IV. 373 Ej Hicks, 9). 

P. 200. — Supposed sanctuaiy of Dionysus in TJmnae • Diupfeld, Ath. 
Mitth. 1895, W' J theie are scuous difficulties in ihe ideaUfication. 

P. 201. — Theseus ; cp, E. Meyer, op. at. ii, p. 775. 

P. 201. — Aqueducts (excavated by Ddipfehl) : Ath. MUth. 1894, 248 
sqq. ; 1895, l6l sqq. ; 1S96, 265 sqq. 

P. 2Q2. — Walls of Athens ; Wblamowitz-M., Aus Kydathen, 97 sqq) 

P. 203. — Tegca to haibour no Messenians ; Aiistotle (frag. 73 in Muller, 
Fi. Hist. Graec. ii. 134), who qiioles from the stGe on which the treaty was 
engraved, and which was set up on the banks of the Alpheus (at Olympia ?). 
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P, 203.— Connlh rangerl against Aigos : A bionze helmet (in the British 
Mu<^€um) fiom Olympia lecoids a victory won by the Argivcs ovei Corinth, 
conjecturally about 500 iJ,c (C I.G. 29 ; Hicks, 10). 

?. 204 — Exclusion of AHic pottery from Aigos {lierod. v 88) : J. C. 
Hoptjin, Class Review, 189S, Feb , 86. 

P. 206 — Temple of Apollo : Remains of pediment sculptures, Homolle, 
Bull, ^k\corl. hell 1896, 650 sijq. Cp. Buiy, in Heimathena, 1899, i ujq 

P. 206. — Anchimohus (Herodotus) is called Anchunolus in Aiistotle’s 
Constitution of Athens, 19 5. 

P. 206 — Siphman tieasuiy : This (the original) identification is strongly 
supported b} the oidi^r in Paiisanias , but M. ITomolIe now legards iL as the 
Cnidian tieasuiy 

P. 207. — I lepicsentsa portion of the noith side of the frieze, which was 
occupied with the battle of the Cods and Giants; Cybeic in her hon-diawn 
car is conspicuous. 2 is the cential poition of the battle of Greeks and 
Trojans ovei the body of Saipodon. 

P. 208. — Athens a member of the Peloponnesian League : Wilamowitz-M., 
Aus Kydathen, n6 , Aristoteles und Athen, 11 78 Cp, Thucyd vi. 82. 

P, 21 1. — Political reoiganisation of Attica by Cleistheiies . cp. Wilamowitz- 
M., Aristoteles mul Athen, 11. 145 w/y. 

P. 214. — Clcisthenic cycle : B. Keil, Hermes, 1894, 321 sqq, 

P. 216. — Date of alliance between Athens and Plataea (see Thucydides 
iii. 55) : Acconhng to the text of Thucydides iii. 68, the date would be 
5^!| B.C., which can haidly be ught. Busolt proposes a slight emenda- 
tion {Gi. Geschichte, 11. 399), which would give 5Y' B.c. ' 

P. 217. — Inscription of Athenian stoa at Delphi ; Diltenbergei, Sylloge\ 
3 (Hicks, 20) ; Wilamowitz-M., Arist. u. Athen, 11. 287. 

P. 218. — History of Oiopus : Wilamowitz-M., Heimes, 21, 97 sqq. 


CHAPTER VI 

1 \ 219, Sect, I. — Souices : Primary inscriptions of Assarhaddon and 
Assuilmnipal. Derivative: (i) Herodotus, Bk. i. ; [Xanthus] ; Bacchyhdes, 
Ode 3 ; fragments of Ctesias ; (2) fiagments of Nicolaus of Damascus ; 
Diodorus, fragments of Bk. ix, ; Justin ( = Pompems Tiogus), Bk. i. 

P. 220. — .Saigon stele : Schiadei, Die Sargonstele des Beilinei Museums, 
in the Abhandlungen of the Beilin Academy, 18S1. 

P. 223. — Croesus mscnplion at Ephesus ; Hicks, 4 5 Dittenberger^, i. 

}\ 226.->-JlA(/ism : significance of the teim ; cp. Mahaffy, Ilermatheiia, 
1879, 459. 

P. 227. — 546 B.c. : Received date of fall of Sardis, but it is far from 
certain. Busolt is in favour of 541 B.r. 

P. 228. — The date of the red-tigured^vase (preserved in the Louvre), on 
which the pyre of Cioesus is icpiescnted (lepioduccd in text),^ might be 
lougiily between 510 and 490 B.c. Miss Harri^n, Classical Review, 1898, 
Feb. p. 84; A. H. Smith, Journal of Hell. Studies, 1898, 267-8. 

P. 229, Sea. 2. — Sources ; Herodotus 1. ,* Justin and fragments as in 
Sect. I, 

31^ 
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P. 232, Sect, 3, — Soil! CCS . Ilciotlolus 111. ; Jushn and fiasjinciU.s ab m 
Sect, I. 

P 234, Snt iv. — Soiuces * P>hHa}y' jnscnjdion of pjchislun ; fiai^ 
ments of Ilecataeus. Dcnvatiin' Ilerotlolus lu. 61-96, 133 w/?/. ; v, 52, 
etc, 

P. 236. — Royal Road : cp. Macan’s Herodotus, vol. li. App xiii. 

P. 236. — Maps: cp, J. L, Myies, An Allempl to Reconstiiict the Maps 
used by Pferodotiis, m Geogiaphical Journal, Dec- 1896. 

P. 236, — '‘Text of AnaximandePs map” . phiUbe of E. Meyer 

P. 238, S^d, 5, — Souices Doivatme : Herodotus, Bk. iv. ; cp. flags, of 
Ctesias, and Strabo, Pk. vii, c. 2. ^ 

P- 240. — Scythian expedition of Daiius • cp. Macan, Herodotus, vol li. 
App. ii- iii ; Bury, Classical Review, July 1897. Tim story was first 
seriously criticised by Grote, 

P. 241, Sed. 6. — Sources ; Primary • [Ilecataeus], Dciivaiive 
lleiodotus, Bks. v. and vi. 1-42, 

P. 244. — Damis and the Athenians: "as has been well obseived” — by 
Giote. 

P* 247. — Insciiption of Chares *. Hicks, 6. There was also a dedication 
of one Histiaeus in this temple (Hicks, 5) : he may be the tyrant of Miletiix 

P. 247. — Letter of Darius to Gadates, preset ved on a stone Dittcnbergcr, 
Sylloge''^, 2. 

P. 247, Sect, 7.— Soiuces : Pri?nary ' insciiptions. Denvaih'e (i) 
tieiodotus vi, 43 sqq, ; (2) Plato, Menexeniis ; [I^ysiasj Epitaphios ; fags, 
of Ctesias ; Justin ii. ; Nepos, Miltiades j Plutarch, Aristides 5, Parallels 
305 ; De malign. Herod. ; Pausanias i. 15 and 32 

P. 250. — Decree to march to Maiathon . rh MiXTiddov \}/'r)4}Lcrya, The 
source is Demosthenes, De fals. leg. 303, with Schol, and Aristotle, Khet. 
Hi. 10. 

P. 252. — Battle of Marathon, reconstruction of. Macan, o/> iit. vol ii. 
Appendix x ; Review of Macan’s woik m Athenaeum, 2ibt Dec. X895 ; cp. 
Bury, Class. Review, March 1896. — For an acute and inteiesting treatment 
of the Marathonian problem, see Mr, J. A. R. Mumo’s article in the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, xix., 1899. 

P. 255. — Callimachus inscription: C.I.A. iv. 153, 350 : Kohlei, 
Hermes, 1896, rso. Two other epigrams on battle of Marathon, C.I.A 1, 
333 ? cp. Wilhelm, Atli. Mitth. 1899, 489 .syy. 

P. 255. — Shield incident : A guess as to its significance, Biuy, Class, 
Review, Feb. 1S96 The doubt of Herodotus would, of course, be explained, 
if Alcmaeonids weie his infoimants. 

Sed, 8. — Sources : Hciodolus, passages in Bks. v. and vi. 

P. 258. — Athens and Aegina ; Wilamowitz-M., Aristotelcs und Athen, il 
280 sqq, ; Macan, ap. cit. vol li. App. viii. 

P. 261, Sects, 9, TO. — Sources: Pindar, 3 ’yth. 7 (486 ; Herodotus 

viii. 104, and other passages ; Thucydides i. 93 ; Ailstotlc, 'A07}mLu)p 
UoKirela ; Plutarch’s Tbemistoclcs and Aiistides. 

P- 262. — Annual Proche^lrolonia whether an " ostrakophoiu ” shuukf be 
held : Anst. 'A6. IIoX. 43. 

P. 262, note,-- Solon’s law against neuliality — o-stiacism — Graplie Paia- 
nomon: Mahaffy, Hermathena, i88x, 87. 
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264,— Maiorica identified with Camaicva • Aidaillon, Les Mines du* 
Laui'ion. 


CHAPTER VII 

P.>* 2 ^ 5 » 1*8. — P}inia}y Aeschylus, Persae ; contemporary epi- 

giams (ahcribed to Simonides); passages in Pindar Denvattve (i) 
Ileiodulus vii.-ix ; fragments of Ctesias , (2) Diodouis \i. ; Justin lu ; 
Nepos, Themistoclcs and Austides ; Plutaich, Themi&tocles and Aiistides 

P. 265. — The whoje stoiy of the Peisian invasion has been fully and 
critically tieated in O. B Giundy, The Gieal I’eisian War, 1901, and R. W. 
Macan, Jleiodotiis, Books vii.-ix. , Appendix volume. 

Pp. 273 s/7//.— Theiinopylae and Aitenusiuni ; criticism of the account of 
Ileiodotus, iiuiy, in Annual of the Ihitish School at Athens, vol. li. 

P. 278. — (.)iaclc of the wotHlen wall : Aciopolis not left without a 
garrison ; Piuiy 111 Ckthsieal Review, Dec. 1896. 

P. 280. — Battle of Salamis ; cp. Giundy, and Macan, citf., wheie 
lefeiences to pievious icaearches will be found. 

P, 2S1. — Austides at S.ilaims ; Bury, Class. Review, lot. at. 

P. 284. — Pu/e of \visd(jni : The anecdote that each general wiote his own 
name first and that ofThemislocles second cannot, of cuiiise, be taken seriously; 
blit even the statement that a pii/e fur wisdom was offcied at all may be 
ie)cctctk In fact, the story cairies with it its own refutation; no prize wia 
because none was otfeied. 

P. 284.— -The epUapiis • Wilamowitz-Mbllendorff, Simonides der Epigram- 
matikei, in Nadinchtcn dei K. Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1897, 307 
vyy. Stone with the C’ormlhian epitaph . Diaguines, Ath. MiUh. 1897, 52. 

P. 289, Seit. 7, — Besides souices mentioned above, inscription on base 
of Delphic tripod (most lecent ed. ; Dittenberger, Syll 7). 

P. 289, — Battle of Plataca ; G. B. Grundy, The Toiiography of the Battle 
of Plataca, 1894 j Woodhoiise, Joiunal of Hell. Studies, 189S, 33 sqq. ; 
Giundy, and Macan, opp. ciit. 

P.294. — Distressed in soul”; Kaiirep dxvr!>fJ.spos 0 v(ji. 6 v, Pindar, Isth. 
vii. 5 

P. 295. — Slone of Tantalus : Pindar, iL 10. 

P. 296, .Sc(h. 9«ti. — Sources; Primary' Sicilian Odes of Pindar and 
Bacchylides. Derivative (i) Herodotus vii. £53-167; (2) Pindaric scholia; 
Diodorus xi. ; Xenophon’s Ilieio, 

P. 299. — Position and title of the Syracusan tyrants : crrparTjyk adraKpdrcjp? 
Freeman, History of Sicily, ii. 499 Bury, Class. Rev,, March 1S99, 

p. 305, — Hicron’s victories m the games were ; Horse-races at Pytho, 482, 
478 B.c. ; hoise-raccs at Olympia, 476 and 472 B c. ; chanot-race at I’ytho, 
470 B.c, ; chariot-race ai Olymtiia, 46S B.c. The dates of the victories of 
^76 and 472 are now absolutely determined by the List of Olympian victors 
(Oxyrhynchus Papyri, ii. pp. 87-8). 

f*. 306, — Bronze helmet of IJiero (showm in tcKt) ; the inscription is 'Idpov 
0 AuvQpitveQS ml roi ’ZvpaKda-ioi roc Al ^J^vpav dirb Kbpas^ ‘ ‘ Hiero, son of 
Deinomcncs, and the Syiacusans (dedicated) to Zeus Etruscan spoils won at 
Cyme” (Inscr. Graec. Ant 510; Hicks, 15}. 
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' F, 311, Sect':. 12, 13. — Homeuc Hymn to Demctcii ; Oipbica {cd Abd) ; 
inateual collected in Lobeck’s Aglaophamns [cp Kern, I)e Orplici, Epimeir clis, 
Fheiecydis theogonns ; and Rohde’s Psyche], 

P. 31C. — Orphic Theology . cp. Gompeiz, Giicchischc Denkei, i 65 sip/. ; 
E. Meyer, at. pp. 727 sqq. The dangers of the Oiphie movement ^ and 
philosophy as an antidote j cp, E. Meyer, tb. pp 749 ^qq 

P. 317. — Orphic interpolation m Odyssey : Wilamowitz-M., Hom.X^nteis. 
199 ^gq. 

P. 319, 14. — Sources: Primary' fiagments of eaily philosophcns. 

Denvative. theii lives m Diogenes Laertius, 

P. 319. — Xenophanes: cp. sympathetic portiait in Oomperz, op. at. 127 

sqq. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Pp. 322 and 346. — Sources : PHmaiy : inscriptions j scatteied notices m 
Herodotus; Thucydides, i, 89-117, 128-138; fragments of Timocreon, Ion, 
Stesimbrotus, Ciatinus, Eupolis ; [I'lellamcus]. Derivative (i) [Cleidemiisj; 
[Eplioms]; [Androtion] ; (2) Aristotle, 'kdr^vaim TLoKirda \ Diodorus, xi 37- 
xii- 28; Plutarch: Themistocles, Aristides, Ciraon, Pericles, Nepos : 
Thcmistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon. [The soiuces aie collected in 
G. F. Fliil’s Sources for Gieek Histoiy, 478-431 B.C.J 

P. 324. — It is very difficult to fix the cluonology of the years 478-445. 
In most cases I concur with Busolt. 

P. 327. — Argos recoveis Tiryns: Date seems to be later than Aug, 46S, 
for in the recently discoveied List of Olympian Victors (Oxyihynchus l‘apyri, 
ii. p. 89) we find that in that year the Boys’ boxing-match was won by a 
Tirynthian , rji Tipbp 6 io[s TraiSicp 7r]i5^). The conclusion is not indeed 
quite ceitain ; the victor might have been an exile, 

P. 331. — Traces of haste in Themistoclean walls i Use of inscribed stones : 
C.I.A. i. 479, etc.; Hicks, 13, 14. 

P. 331. — Heights of the Pnyx : The name Pnyx was given to the whole 
complex of hills S.W. of Athens (Nymph Hill, Pnyx, and Museum) : Plato, 
Ciitias, II2A. 

P. 331. — Relation of Athens to Lacedaemon aftei the Persian war, and at 
the time of the building of her walls : The significance of the interference of 
Sparta m the matter of the walls is clearei, if Athens was still rcgauled as a 
member of the Peloponnesian League, — and it seems to me that Wilamowit/.- 
MoilendorfF is right in insisting on this. It is a point which Athenian writeis 
would naturally ignore. Thus by building hci walls in spite of Lacedaemonian 
protests, Athens withdrew from the League and declared herself the peer of 
Spaita. 

Pp. 331, 332. — Harbouis of IheMunychian peninsula : I have followed the 
cutrent view as to the identity of the harbours ; hut I must note that this has 
recently been called in question by Angelopnlos, Ilepl XlapaLws mi rwv 
a^roG, 1898, whose aigumeKts I cannot test 

P. 334, noU . — Ostracism : Two sherds are also extant with the name of 
Xanthippus and one with that of Megacles. The Themistocles sherd leads : 
B€/Mcr 6 QK\is ^peippios: R. Zahn, Ath* Mitlh. 1897, 345. 
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F* 335 * — of biucicle of Thcmistocles : Rhusopulos, Ath? 
Miti»h. 1896, 18 w/f/. ; I*. Ganlneij Clasb. Review, Fe 1 >. 1898, 21. 

F. 339* — Slone of tieaty of Athens with Eiythiae : C.I.A. 1. 9 (cp. 10 
and II); Hicks, 23; Ditl - i!. Fr.iy;ineiits of similai tieatics with Miletus 
and (,’ojoph<ai : C ! A. iv. 22 i( and i. 13. 

1* 340. — <3m)t.idists : \Vc have luigmenlb, vaiying in length, of quota- 
lists fhuevory yeai fioin to 436-5 n c. : C I, A. i 226-244 iv pp. 

71-2. The pieces [)iescived from the stones of the following years up to 
425-4 B c aie veiy slight : i/k 245-258. Cp. Hill, Sources for Greek 
History, chap ii. ; ITicks, 30, 35, 

P. 342. — Head, i^erhaps of Cimon, by Dexameniis of Chios : A, J. Evans, 
in the Revue aicheoluguiue, 1S9S. 

P. 345. — Re volt of 1 felots ; Memoiial at Olympia. Hicks, 17 (Pausanias 
V. 24. I). 

p. 345, — Mycenae. Temple and city -wails belong to peiiod of her 
independence. Cp. Bury, Heimathcna, 189S. 


CHAPTER IX 

P. 346. — Souices ; see sources for Chaptei VIII. 

F. 355--~"EieclUhcid insciiption . C.I.A. i. 433; Hicks, 19^ Ditten- 
berger^, 9. Dale * cp, Busolt, Giiechische Geschichte, 111. 305 

F. 359. — Women at Athens I adapt the observation of Wilamowitz-M. 
(Aristoteles und Athen, ii. 100, note), “ Es ist kein kleines Zeichen von der 
Wiirde der attischen Geschichte, dass nur ein Weib in ihr vorkommt, das 
aber behenscht sie : die Jungfiau von dei Burg.” 

P. 360. — Peace of Callias : cp. Bury, Ideimathena, 1S98. 

P. 362. — March of Anclocides : Kohler, Hermes, 1889, 92 (C.I A, 

ii 1675)- 

P, 362.— Treaty with Chalcis ; C.I.A. iv. 270; Hicks, 28; Ditten- 
berger-, 17. 

P, 363. — Maiblc base with a few letters of the inscribed verses ; C.I.A. 
i 334; Flicks, 27. 

Fp. 364, 365. — Foi the feeling in the allied cities against the gi eat statesmen 
of the demociacy, especially Thcmistocles and Pericles, the lost work of 
Htesimbiotus of Thasos, entitled Concerning Thcmistocles, Thucydides, and 
Peiiclcs, may be cited as evidence. We know the tone of the woik 
(composed r. 430 B.c.) fiom quotations and references; the author collected 
all the stories, tuie and untrue, that he could hear of, to the disadvantage of 
Pericles and Thcmistocles, But theie is no doubt that his political views 
wcie oligarchical ; and thciefore he cannot be used as evidence for the 
sentiments of the democrats or the mass of the citizens in Thasos 01 anywheie 
else. 

Fp* 365, 366., — Colony to Biea: inscription*. C.I.A. i. 31; Hicks, 29; 
Dirrenbeigei-, 19. Colony to Ercliia ; C.I.A ,1. 339; Dittenberger^, 18. 

P. 367, Sf’cU, 6 and 7. — Architectural sources; architectural lemains 
and sculptures. 

P. the name (which in itself might mean the chamber 
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•either of the Paithenos or of the Paiihcnoi) • c]i. I'hutw angler, McMstcrwcike 
der griecliischen Plastik, 172 — The temple seems to have liecn finishC‘d so 
far as to be ready foi use in 438 11. c., when the sUlue of Athena was sel up ; 
but the clecoiatioiis weie not complete for some ycais latei 

T. 37i.— Temple uf llephaestas ; populatly called the Theseum. Tins 
temple, set on the hill of Coloiios Agoiaios, must have Uen always a 
conspicuous buiklmg, and no traveller could have faded to mention ft in a 
description of Athens. Any one, standing on the Acropolis and looking west- 
ward, will convince himself of this. The only temple which can cones].»ond 
to it in the description of Pausanias is that of He[)hae.stus. But the last 
doubts as to the identification would be set at icsl ifr B. .Sauci has lightly 
explained some of the sculptines as icferring to IlephacsUih (Das sogeiiannte 
Theseion und sein plaslischei Schmuck, 1899). 

P. 374. — Original design of the Propyl aea : Dorpfeld, Ath. IMitth. 18S5, 
38 jyy ,131 

P. 378. — Population of Attica, r. 432 u.c. : Beloch, Die Bevolkerung 
der griechi&ch-romischen Welt, 54 yyy Pie reckons the total population at 
about 235,000 (including 100,000 slaves). This is piobably an under- 
statement. Pie leckons the population of the Peloponnesus, at the same 
period, at 350,000, and the total population of Greece (including Mneedoma, 
Chalcidice, Crete, and the Cyclades ; excluding Asiatic Gieece) at upwards 
of 3,000,000 (including 1,000,000 slaves) — For Athens itself, with the 
Piraeus, he reckons about no, 000 to 115,000 (namely, 30,000 citizens, 
20,000 to 25,000 metics, and 60,000 slaves : the gieatei pait of the citizen 
population lived in the country). 

P. 379.-— Reoccupation of Syharis, foundatioff of New Sybaiis and of 
Thurii : Busolt, op. at. iii. 518 sqq. 

P. 381. — The fiiendship of Athens with the lords of Bosporus in the 
fourth century is illustrated by an Attic inscription of 347-6 K.c. in lionoiu 
of the sons of Leucon (who had leigned over the Bosporane kingdom as 
'^archon of Bosporus and Theodosia, king of the Sindi, the Toietcis, the 
Dandaiii, and the Psessi”: sec C.I.G. ii. 2i34n; Dilt.- 128); Cl. A. 
iv. 2, 109^ j Hicks, in j DittA 129. 

P- 3S5, Sect. n. — Cp. Gomperz, Griechische Denker, i. pp. 306-413. 


CHAPTER X 

P. 390. — Sources: Primaiy • inscriptions; Thucydides, Books i.-v. : 
Aristophanes : Achainians, Knights, Wasps, Peace. Derivative • [Ephmus] ; 
Plutarch’s Pericles and Nicias ; Diodoius xii. 31-74. 

P. 392, note . — Expenses of Athens in the Corcyraean Expedition : 
C.I.A. i. 179 ; Hicks, 41 ; D1U.2 26. 

E* 393 - — Stone of those who fell at Potidaea: C.I.A. i. 442 ; Hicks, 42. 
P, 400.^ — Strategy of Peiicles : H. Delbruck, Die SUategie des Peiikles 
erlautert durch die Strategic lYiedrichs des Giossen, 1890. lie calls the 
strategy employed by Pericles (as explained above) Eimattimgsstrate^e,’ 
as opposed to NierlerwerfungssUategie.” 

P. 408. — Expedition to Epidauuis ; it has been .suggested that the veiy 
biief and inadequate treatment of this episode by Tliucydides, his omission to 
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cxpl.iin how nnfl why tlic enieijjnsc failed — in coniiast wnth his full accounLs 
of (JVents of less uunnenl-— is nn instance of pailialily ; and that it is one of 
those latc cases in which he allowed his personal prepossessions to influence 
his jnesent.ilion of hisloiy. ■a Jn his hentmenl of the sfaiesniL'n, Cleon and 
U) [x^ilxdiis, he failed to coiiUul his piejudice a^aiiisf them. ]Ui( I dniiht 
wlutliei ad inn af ion of 1‘eueles was his motive foi passing so h^ditly over the 
failuiG i<>L Kpidauuis. 

P. .jo8. — xVthenian colonists sent to Potidaea Recoid of this on a stone • 
C LA. i. 340; Ihcks, 45 ; DitlA 28, 

P. 409. — Aspasin : cp. WdamowitiC-Mollcndoiff, Aristoteles und Athen, 
11. 99. 

P. 410. — Plataca ' extent of the city: cp. I^'razei, Pausanias, vol. v. SS 
$(](]. Mr. Clrnnily (Tojio^iaphy of Rattle of Plataca, 53 sqq ) thinks the older 
idatnea was (he N.W. emner of the later town. 

P. 414, —-vSending of Paches : jiart of the decree providing for the fuinish- 
ing of transpoit'ships for the expedition of Paches is preserved; C.I.A. iv. 
2, 35r ; Ditt.‘-^27. Cp Busolt, Philologus, L. 583 sqq, 

P. 417. — Mytilenaean prisoners who were put to death: “a little more 
than a thousand,” accotding to our text of Thucydides (lii. 50), which, since 
only the ringleaders are meant, seems to be nonsense. The difficulties are 
well set out by J. Stcu}i in lus note on the passage m Classen’s edition. The 
suggestion {made imlepcndenlly by Mabaffy and Schutz) “a little more than 
thirty ” (A for A) is highly probable. 

P. 417. — The clci nellies of Lesbos : Fragment of the decree preserved: 
C.I.A, i. 9O ; fhtt.‘'-* 29. It is an erroi to suppose that the clemchs enjoyed 
theit lots without leaving Athens : Dittenbergei , ?/;. 

P. 418 — Naval victories of Phormio ; Commemotated peihaps by a 
dedication at Dodona with the woids, ‘Uhe Athenians from the Pelopon- 
nesianSj having compiered in a sea-fight” : Ditt.^ 30. 

P. 419. — The “ peninsula” of Leucas : The canal of Periander, which had 
completely insulated it, seems to have been silted up, foi Thucydides mentions 
that ships were hauled across the isthmus. 

V, 420. — The rcvolutionaiy spiiit : This was not a new thing, we meet 
it in the clays of Theognis at Megara. 

P. 422, — Aetolian campaign of Demosthenes : Woodhouse, Aetolia, 57 
sqq., 340 jy/y. Identification of Aegition : id, 363. 

P. 425. — Defeat of Ambraciols and capture of Anactorion : A statue of 
Athena Nike was set up with spoils won on these occasions and at the 
capture of Istoiie in Cuicyra in the same year ; the monument was restored in 
the next centiiiy and a fiagmcnt of a decree lelaling to it has been preserved 
(C.LA. iv. 2, 1S91 ; TJitt.^ 136) ; Belli in Plermes, 1S95, 447. 

P. 425, AVc/. 9. — Additional sources: Pseudo-Xenophon, Constitution of 
the Athenians ; Antiphon, do Choieuta and fragment of Contra Philmum. 

P. 427. — ol vechTtpoi : Aristophanes, Wasps, 890. 

P. 427. — Antiphon : date of his orations Contra Philinum and De 
Chureuta now fixed as 425 B.c. by Keii : Hermes, 1894, 337 - 9 ' 

"p. 427. —The people’s dog : Aristophanes, iCnights, 1023. 

P. 428.— The money borrowed fiom the temple treasuies was paid back, 
aftei the Peace of Nicias 3 fragments of the accounts are preserved*. C.I.A. 
i, 273 3 Hicks, 46. 
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, P. 429. — Tiihii(e of 425-4 BX , not less than 960 talentg : cj) Wilhelm, 
Epigiaphischer Beiicht aus Gnechenland nV.), p. 43. Fragmen,!s aic 

preserved both of the assessment-list (C.I.A, i. 37) and of the quota-libt 
(C.I A, i. 259). »■ 

P 430. — Topogiapliy of Pylos and Sphacteiia : see excellent desciiption 
and accuiaie map of G. B. Gnmdy, J.Ii.S 1S9C, i 

P. 430. — Thai the hay and lagoon wcie continuous in 424 n.C’.^nhist be 
infeued fiom the account of Thucydides. 

P. 430. — Wall on S.E. coiner of Pylos : R. Burrows, J. H.S, 1896, 64, 
and 1S98, 149. 

F. 437. — Prehisloiic wall on IMt. Elias : Bunows,<'?<5. 1896, p. 59. 

P. 437, — Ascent of Messenians on S.E. side of IMt. Elias; Biurows, ?/;. 

pp. 61 ssg. 

P. 438. — 425-4 BX- ; An inscnption (impel feet) is pre.seived of Athenians 
and soldiers in Athenian seivice who fell during ibis year. One citizen fell at 
Pylos ; C.I.A. i. 446 ; iv. I, p. 46 ; Ditt ^ 32, 

P. 438. — Inscription on base of the Victoiy of Paeoniiis : Flicks, 49. 

P.445. — Decrees relating to Methone • C.I.A. i. 40; I-Iicks', 44; 
Ditt.^ 33. 

P. 448. — The case for Thucydides ; cp. Delbiiick, Die Stiategie <Ies 
Perikles, 178 sgg* 

P. 449. — The importance of the fact that aimies were not professional has 
been well brought out by Grote. 

P. 452. — Perdiccas changed sides once moie ; fragments of his treaty 
with Athens are preserved, C.I.A. i, 42, 43, iv. i, 141. Athens seems to 
have acted as mediator between him and Arrhabaeus (so the name is spelt on 
the stone). About the same time the Athenians concluded a treaty with the 
Boitiaeans, C.I.A. i. 52, 53, iv. i, 142. — It is inteiesdng to observe that 
they were also negotiating in these yeais with Persia, and a treaty was 
concluded with Daiius II. See Anclocides, De pace 29, and the decree 
conferring proxenia on Heraclides of Clazonienae (Aiistotle, ’Ad. lIoX. 41) 
for his sei vices in the negotiation (Kohler, Ileimes, 27, 68 

P. 453. — ^AixcplnoXLs, meaning of the name : Thucydides, iv, 102. 


CHAPTER XI 

P.458. — Sources; Primary' Thucydides v, -viii; Xenophon, Hel- 
lenica, i. ii. ; [Philistiis] j Andocidcs, De mysleihs (399 BX.), 

De reditu j Speech against Andocides ( = Pseudo-Lysias, 6); Speech for 
Polystralus ( — Pseudo-Lysias, 20); Aristophanes : Biufs, Lysistiata, Thesmo- 
phoiiazusae. Derivative: [Ephoius] ; Aristotle, ’Adip. IToX. ; [Timaem] ; 
Diodoius xii. 75, xiii. 104, xiv. 3-5, 32, 33 j Plutaich, Lives of Nicias, 
Alcibiades, Lysander. 

P. 460. — A fiagment of the stone : C.I.A. iv, i, 46(^5 Hicks, 52. 

P 46r. — Battle of Ma^ntinea : Scope » Mytika ; W. Loring, J. K.S, 
1895, 83. 

P. 462, — Athens was again isolated. Some sentences were acddentally 
omitted here from the text j in which it was stated that Argos was very soon 
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induced (418-7 B.C.) 1«> foim a new alliance with Athens This was brought - 
about by the exeUions of Ait duades. Some fiagmcnts of the tieaty stone aie 
jnesetved • C.I A. i. 50 (new Ijits luivc been found by Wilhelm, oj). rii, 43). 

b. 462. Nieias m Tluactjt : Theic was unothei Thracian expedition in 
the fallowing ye.u uiulei Chaei canon, not mentioned by Thucydides, but 
lefencd to on a stone whidi lectnds tlie payments made fiom the ti ensures 
of Alhniva foi niditaiy and othci puijioseb duung the yeais 418-14 B.c. The 
expedition to Melos is idbu mentioned. C.I.A. 1. 180-3; Hicks, 53; 
Ditt'^ 37. 

T. 463. — Attention lu leligioiis matteis: also to the worship of Hephaestus : 
cp. C.I.A. iv. I, 35/^ p. 64; and Wilhelm, Epigiaphischer Beiicht aus 
(bicchcnland (in the An/.eiger of the Vienna Academy, 1897, n. xxvi ). 

r 463. — Klepinian decicc, date of; A. KoUe, Ath. Mitth. 1896, 320 .yyy, 
(Foucait, Idpslus, vSaiqipe, and olheis had [ilaced it bcfoie the Peloponnesian 
war.) Text in C.I.A. iv, i, 27//; Ditt 20. 

P. 464. —Tiealy with Lcoiitmi ; C.I.A. iv. i, p. 13; Hicks, 40; 

24 ; with Khegmm ; C.I.A. lA ; Hicks, 39 ; Ditt.'^ 25, 

P. 465. — Laches and the cheese; Aiistophanes, Wasps, 924. 

P. 465. — Siceliot policy of Ilcrmocuites, his “ colonial statesmanship ” : 
lAeeman, Histoiy of Sicily, iii. 50 .vyy. 

P. 468. — Inscriptions (414-13 icc.) pertaining to sale of confiscated 
propel ly of those who weie condemned foi mutilating the Heimae : C.I.A. i, 
274-281; iv. I, p. 35 ; 2, p. 73; 3, pp. 176-178; Hicks, 55; Ditt.^ 
3 ®- 4 S- 

P, 469. — Motive of mutilation of the Hermae ; cp. Wilamowitz-MoIIen- 
dorO, Arisioteles mid Alhen, ii, 113, 

P. 471. — Coiinth too sent ships • At this time the Athenians kept a 
strict gtiaid on the mouth of the Corinthian Gulf. Their contiol of the gulf, 
in the year 413 B.c. apparently, is illustrated by the Lycon inscription; 
C LA. iv. I, 3, n. 53/?; Dittenberger^, 46. 

P. 484:1.- “The levived Damaiatea, the Assinarian games: Evans, Syia- 
cuban Medallions, 14 1 ujf/, 

P. 489, Af’t/v. 7 and 8. — There is one original document bearing on 
the revolution of 411 B.c,—- the ( I’scudo - Lysiac) Speech for Polystiatus. 
Date 410 B.c, ; see Wilaniowitz-Mollendoiff, Aristoteles und Athen, 11, 
3 S 6 

P. 492. — The oligarchic levolution : For the constitutional events of 
41 1 B.r., Wilamowitz-Mollendoiff, Aristoteles und Athen, li. 113 
especially foi the uniealised constitution drawn up by the Commission of a 
Hunched. 

V. 495. — Phiynichus was slain by foreign assassins. The man who struck 
the blow escaped ; his comrade, an Aigive, was caught and tortuied, accoid- 
ing to Thucydides, But on the fall of the Four Hundred, Thrasybulus of 
Calydon and Apollodorus of Megara claimed the glory of having slam 
Phiynichus, and rewards were decieed to these: Lj-sias, c. Agoratum, 71 
(cp. Jiepl rod (rr}Kov, 4). A decree giving Hrther rewards to Thrasybulus, a 
goUr vase, and citizenship, was passed in 409 tB.c. and is preserved on a 
stone : C.I.A. i, 59 ; Flicks, 56 ; Dittenberger*^, 50. 

P.497. — ^‘Our success is over,*’ adopting the reading ^ppet rd xaXd 
(so Grote) ; ^ppei rd xaXet is the other reading ; our timber (ships) is rotting.'* 
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P.497 — Diobclia, what it was: Wilamowit/- Mollcmhaft, Anstotclcs 
untl Atheii, ii 212. Foi payments of the chobclia in 410-9 amt 407-^' u.c,, 
C I. A. t 188, iSpi-? ; Dittenbeigei^, 51. 

P. 49S. — P'rechthemn • biiiiding-niscnptiots , C I. A. i, J2i ; iv, j. pp, 75, 
148 ; Michaelis, Alh. Mitth. 1S89, 349 S(j(j. 

P. 498. — CapUue of Selymbria by Alcibiades : Decree defiiung conditions 
of its new alliance with Athens CIA. iv. i. 6ia; Hicks, 5S0; ''Duten' 
beiger, 53. 

P. 501.— The indignation of the Athenians at the time of the tiial of the 
Geneials was inflamed by the ciicnmstance that it was the season of thi* 
festival of the Apatuna, a tune for family reunions, awd the lelatives of the 
doomed men put on black. This trial was an instructive example of the 
evils of having no coiut of revision to coriect the dooms onhe Assembly. 

P. 507, St'd. 10. — Additional sources . Lysias, Agamst Eratosthenes, 
and TLepl t^s TroXtrefas (403 B.C.), Arj/xov icaraX^ae^s dwdXoyla {r. 402 B.c. ), 
Agamst Agoratus ( 400 ' 39 S K.a), Agamst Philo (before 395 B.c.), Hcpl 
dyj/xei'Kreuis rdv tov Nt/efou dde'KcpoO (c. 396 B.C.), For Mantithcus (c. 392 B.C.) ; 
Isocrates, Against Callimachus (399 B.c.). [For the chronology of 404-3 b i\, 
see Busolt, Austoteles und Xenophon, in Hermes, 1899.] 

P. 510. —Law passed before the execution of Theramenes Aiistotle, 
'A0. HoX. 37- 

P. 513. — Idea of making landed property a condition of political rights ; 
This was proposed by Phormisiiis, and we have a fragment of a speech of 
Lysias opposing it {Uepl ToXcretaff, Or. 34). 


CHAPTER XII 

P. 514, Sects, i and 3-6. — Sources : Primary inscriptions ; Ando- 
cides, On the Peace (391 B.c.) ; Lysias, Against Alcihiades I. and H. 
(395 B.c), Against Eigocles and Against Philocrales (389 B.c.), Agamst 
Epicrates {c, 389 B.c.), On the Property of Aristophanes {(, 387 B c.), 
Against Evandrus {382 B.c.) ; Xenophon, Hellenics, iu. iv. and v. i. 
Denvative : [Ephouis] ; Diodorus, xiv. 12-xv, no; Iflutaicli, Lives of 
Lysander, Agesilaus, Artaxerxes ; Nepos, Lives of Conon, Thrasyinilus, 
Agesilaus, Iphiciates. 

P. 517, Sect, 2, — Sources: Primary, Xenophon’s Anabasis; fiagments 
of Clesias. Derwative. Plutaich’s Life of Artaxeixes. 

P, 529. — Xenophon composed the Anabasis : he cloaked bin authorship 
under the pseudonym “ Themistogenes of Syracuse ” : Xen, liell. iii. 2. 

P. 541.— Treaty stone of alliance of Boeotians and Athcipans • C.LA, 
ii. 6 ; Hicks, 65 ; Ditt^ 61. 

P. 542.— Adhesion of the Euboeans . The treaty of Athens with Eretua 
has been paitly pieseived ; C.LA. ii, Ditt.^ 62 ; cp. Hicks, 66. 

P. 542. — Battle of Corinth : Besides the monument of Dexileos with the 
insciiplion (C.LA. ii. 2084; Hicks, 69; 67), there is a fttneial 

inscription enumerating the knights who fell at Corinth and at Cojonea: 
C.LA. ii. X673 ; Hicks, 68; Ditt .2 68. Ten, besides the phylaich, fell at 
Corinth, one at Coronea. 
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]*. 545. — T 5 mldinc> of walls had ])egiin in the aichonship of I)iophantus= • 
395-4 n c. : cp. C. I A. iv. 2, S30/; 

I*. 546. — Temple to Cnidian Aphrodite (near Eetionca) inscnplion, 
C.LA. iv 2, 83Uf ; Ditt.'-^ 64. ® 

1*^546. — Athene lecoveied her control ot Delos; it is vinccitain at what 
time, but befuic 390-89 B Delos had been freed from Athenian ude after 
Acgosj.'HiUimi . <lecice ot Lacedaemonians probably relating thereto, Hicks, 
61 ; Dili - loi, 

r. 546. — Chios became her ally see the treaty of Athens with Phaselis 
(between 394 and 3S8 k c ], in which the alliance with Chios (Diodorus xiv. 
84) is lefened to; C.LA. n. n ; Hicks, 73 ; Ditt ^ 72. 

R, 550 -—Exactions of Thrasybulus = on commcice ; This seems to 
follow fiom the jihiase rqv cwl Opaa-v^oijXov elKoarpu in the Athenian deciec 
lespccling an alliance with Cla/omenae (see below). Cp. Swoboda, Ath. 
Mitth. 1SS2, 174 

P. 551. — Unfortunately foi Athens; the King’s Peace was a blow to 
Athens, since she was giadiially lecovcrnig a lommemal empiie. This is 
illustrated by the negotiations foi a treaty with Clazomenae (3S7 B.c.), which 
was broken off when the Peace lestored Clazomenae to Pei sin : inscription, 
C LA. ii. (PP- 3975 ^23), iv. 2, 14/;; Ditt.^ 73; cp. Hicks, 76. 

r, 551. — P>agoias, an Athenian citizen; fragment of deciee concerning 
citizenship, Hicks, 72. 

P. 553. — Alliance coins : Head, Histona numorum, 495, 516, 540, etc. 
CHAPTER Xni 

P. 555, Sects. 1-4. — Sources; Pnmary ' insciiptions ; Isocrates, Panegy- 
ricus, Plataeicus, Evagoias, Nicocles ; Lysus, c. Evandrum (382 B.C.), 
Oiympiacus {384 B.c.) j Xenophon, Hellenica, v. 2-vi. 3; [Ephoius] 
Derivative; Diodorus, xv. 2-50; Plutarch; Agesilaus, Pelopidas ; Nepos 
Timoiheus, Chubiias, Pelopidas. 

P, 558. — Amyntas concluded an alliance with the Chalcidians : A muti- 
lated copy of the tieaty is preserved on a stone, Dittenbeiger^, 77 ; Plicks, 74. 
Date; between 389 B.C. (when Amyntas, son of Arrhidaeus, came to the 
throne) and 383 B.c. ^ 

p. 558. — Amyntas recovered liis throne ; The Athenians helped him 
(schoL Aesch., De falsa leg. 26), but it is doubtful whether the inscription 
relating to an alliance between Amyntas and Athens (Dittenberger^, 78 ; 
cp, Hicks, 77 ; C.LA. ii. 15/1) is to be refened to this occasion. 

X*. 560, — Lysias at Olympia ; The true date is 3^4 (Bot 3S8 B.c.) ; so 
Giote, Freeman, and olheis. 

P. 564.— -The original stone of the decree founding the Confederacy; 
C.LA. a. 17 ; Hicks, Si; Dittenbeiger^ So. The list of allies is as 
follows .—Chios, Tenedos, Mytilene, Methymna, Rhodes, Poeessa in Ceos, 
Byzantium, Perinthus, Peparethus, Sciathus, Maronea, Dion, Paros, O-- , 

AtheTlae Diades (in Euboea), P , Thebes, ^halcis, Eretria, Arethusa, 

Caiystus, Icus, Palae.sciathns, . . . ; the demos of Corcyra, Abdeia, Thasos, 
Chalcis (at Mt. Athos), Aeniis, Samothrace, Dicaeopolis, Acainania, 
Pronnoi in Cephallenia, Alceias, Neoptolemus, Jason (erased), Andros, Tenos, 
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' Ilestiaea, Myconos, Antibsa, Eicsiis, the Astiniu«;]oi (>), luhs in ('eos, 
Carthaea, Coiesia in Ceos, Eiaeub, Amoigos, Sclyinlnia, Siphnos, S?cinos, 
Dion in Thrace, Neopolis in Thrace, Nellon in Zacynthus, 

5^5 — chief cities weie Chios/: Ily/antnim, etc. i Chios had 
already made an alliance with Athens, for tlie extant tieaLy{C. I ^11. 15, 
and iv. 2, I5( ; Dittenbeigci^, 75; Hides, 80) must he idened, as Kohlci 
has shown, toayeai or two after the King’s Teace, not to the year 3,78-7 w.c, 
— Fragments of the treaty with Ryi^antium aie extant . C.I.A. ii. 19 ; Hicks, 
78; Dittcnbeigcr^, 79. — Deciee admitting Wethymna to the Confedeiacy : 
C.I.A. IV. 2, 18/;; Dittenberger'^, 82. — Treaty with Chalus (377 ii.c.) : 
CLA.jii 17/j; Hicks, 79; Dittenbeiger'^ 81. — We feave not the lieaty with 
Mytilene, but we have a stone of 368-7 B.c. with an Athenian decice, in 
which the valuable services of Mytilene to Athens dining the vears of war 377-1 
are acknowledged: C.I.A. li. 52c; Hicks, 85 j Dittenheigci'^, 91. 

P. 565.— Several other states. Corcyra, Acarnama, "and Ccphallcnia : 
deciee admitting them to the League {375 B.c.) • C.I.A. li. 49 ; Hides, S3 ; 
Dittenbeiger^, 83. — The treaty with Corcyra: C.I.A. ii. 49(5 (and iv. 2, 
p. 14) ; Dittenbergei^, 84. 

P. 56S — Delian accounts (for 377-4 b.c.) preserved on a stone : “ the 
Sandwich Marble ” : C.I.A. 11. 814; ITicks, 82; Dittenbergei-, 86. 

P. 570. — A comic poet: Anaxandrides in the ITotesilaus (41 in Kock’s 
Comicorum Att. PTag. vol. 2). 

P’ 574 j 5 - — Sources: Primary : viQxVs of Isocrates and Plato; 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Apologia Socratis ; Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae 
and Plutus ; fragments of ‘‘Middle Comedy”; Aristotle, Politics and 
Ethics. 

P. 576. — Athenian officeis in the pay of foreign powers : Such men were 
often looked on with disfavoui when they returned home rich, and were 
suspected of dishonesty and treachery. Sec Lysias, On the Properly of 
Aiistopbanes (Or. 19 ; r, 387 b.c.) : cp. Jebb, Attic Oratois^, vol. I 234, 

P. 579,~-They might point to the ablest of the young men and say : 
cp. Gomperz, Gnechische Denker ii. 75*8. An excellent impartial account 
of the tiial of Socrates, ib, 

P. 5B3, — Education at Athens : The school and aims of Isocrates : Jdib, 
Attic Oratois, vol. ii. 

P. 586.-— On commerce, prices, banks, etc. ; cp Beloch, Griechischc 
Geschichte, ii. 336 sgq. 

P. 586, — This decline in the number of Athenian citizens implies a 
decline in the free population (including mctics) of about 150,000-140,000 to 
about 80,000, Cp. Beloch, Bevolkerung der griechisch-idmischen Welt, 99. 
He assumes a large decline in the number of slaves (from 100,000 to 55,000) ; 
and it may be observed that the closing of the mines of Laurion in the 
Deceleic war supports the view that there was a considerable decline.— The 
number 21,000 is strictly recorded as the number of citizens in the last 
quarter of the fourth century (Ctesicies, in Athenaeus, vL 27211) ; but there 
is no leason to suppose that there was much change duimg the fourth centiuy, 
and we may reasonably ass-umc 20,000 as loughly true for the curl df the 
Peloponnesian war. 

P. 586.— In regard to the high rate of interest, the gieat risk of trade in 
ancient times must be borne in mind. 
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r. 58S — DcnitJCiiUic leadcis lesignud claim to compensation : especially 
Thrasyl mins and Anjius. IsocuUcSj CalUmachuSj 23. 


CHAPTER XIV 

]». — Sotnces • r}ima)y inscrijitions ; Xenophon, Hellenics, vi. 4 

-vil ; [EphoiiisJ. DeyivairiU' Diodonis xv. 51-89; Plutaich Pelopirlas, 
Agcsilaus; Nepos: Pclopidas, Epammondas ; Paiisanias, passages in Bks. viii. 
and ix. ^ 

P. 591. — The name of Jason of Pheiae, who had joined the Athenian 
League in 375 n.c,, is erased on the stone (Dittenbeigei, Sylioge^, So) : it 
must have been erased between 373 H,c (wdien he was at Athens for the 
tiial of Timotheus) and his death 370 n.c. ; perhaps in 372 n.c. 

P. 593 — It may he noticed that the tactics of Delium (424 B.c.) were in 
some mcasuie an anticipation of the tactics of Leiictia. 

P. 596, — Anothei account of the events aftei I.euctra ; 1 infer this 
account fiom Diodorus xv. 54; his authority was doubtless Ephoius. 

P. 598. — Tightening of Boeotian unity : Kohler, Ileimes, 1889,638x7//. 

P, 598, Sett, 2, — Additional sources; aichitectiual lemains of Mantmea, 
Megalopolis, and Messene. 

1 ’. 598. — Many citizens cudgelled to death; more than twelve hundred 
according to Diodoiiis xv. 58 ; The number seems incredible. 

P, 599. —Date of foundation of Megalopolis; Niese (in Hermes, 1899, 
Beitrage zur Geschichte Aikadiens, 527 sqq.') concludes for spring 369. 

IE 599. — Geogiaphy of Arcadia ; cp. Mahaffy, Rambles and Studies, 
chap. xii. 

P. 600. — Council of Fifty Damioigoi ; inscription * Ditt.^ 106 (Hicks, 
1 71). Date : middle of fomth century. 

IE 600. — The Theisilion ; cp. Excavations at Megalopolis (1S92), 17 sqq, 

P. 602. — The two parts of the city of Megalopolis . Bmy, Journal of 
Hell. Studies, 1898, 15 sqq, 

P. 605-6, — Decline of Spaita : cp. Pohlmann, Grundriss der gr. 
Geschichte, 237, who thinks that the process which lesulted in the concentra- 
tion of the landed propeity in the hands of a few had begun before the 4lh 
century. Law permitting alienation of the K\ripo ^ : law of the ephor 
Epitadeus, Plutaich, Agis 5 (fiom the context the date of his ephorate seems 
to have been somewhere about 400 B.c.). 

P. 607. — Arcadian statues to Apollo, and insciiption ; Pausanias x. 9. 
5 ; Pomtow, Ath. Mitth. xiv. 1889, 15 sqq, 

P, 616 “—The Athenian occupation of Samos and the consequent imitation 
there of Athenian institutions are illustrated by a stone of 346-5 B.c., giving 
a list of tieasures in the temple of Hera ; Hicks, 90, 

P. 616.— The opeiations of Timotheus in Chalcidice and against 
Amphipolis are illustiated by a stone on which honoius aie decieed to 
Men^laus, a l^elagonian who assisted him : ii. 55 ; Hicks, 92 ; Ditt^ 

102. The inscription shows that the wai m these regions was protracted 
into 362 B.c. 

P, 617.— Ceos; C.I.A. iv. 2, 54/^; Hicks, 93 ? Ditt.s loi. 
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P. 620. — Aicaehan occupation of Olympia Illustrated by an msciiption 
confeumg pnvilcges on certain Sicyonians Dilt." 98. ^ 

r. 631. — It IS interesting to find that the lieasure '5 which the Aiciulians 
took horn Olympia weie paid back : the icifoid is an Argive insciiption, 
Fiankel, Sit/ungsbeiichte of the Beilm Academy, 189S, p. 635. ^ 

P. 622, — Text of quintuple alliance treaty: CM. A. u. 57^5 and 112; 
Hicks, 94.; DittA 105. ,, 

P. 623.'— The Phocians lefused to go • It is to be noted that there was a 
Phocian, anti'Thcban party at Delphi : C.I.A. ii 54 ; Hicks, 91 ; Ditt.^’ 100. 

P, 624. — Battle of Mantinea • The left wing of Epaminondas was drawn 
up not furthei noith than Scope (Mytika) : W, Loring^ J.II.S. 1895, 87-8. 

P. 626, Sect. 5. — Sources: Diodorus, xv. 90-94; Xenophon, Agesilaiis; 
Plutaich, Agesilaus ; Nepos, Agesilaus. fCompare Judeich, Kicinasiatische 
Stuclien, 164 

1*. 627.— Chabiias in Egypt: Ambassadors of Tachus seeking help at 
Athens : C I. A. li. 60 ; Hicks, 95. Inscription (near Memphis) of Oieck 
rnercenaues serving undei Chabuas : C.LG. 4702 ; Hicks, 96 


CHAPTER XV 

P, 629. — Sources ; Primary : [Philistus] ; Platonic and Pseudo- Platonic 
Epistles. Derivative : Diodorus xiii. xiv. and xvi. ; Plutarcli, Lives of 
Dion and Timoleon ; Nepos, Lives of Dion and Timoleon ; Justin ( = Pompcius 
Trogus) XX. xxi. 

P. 633. — Panormitan coinage with ZIZ, This woid has been supposed 
to be the Phoenician name of Panormus ; it might mean the “brightP’ It 
appeared on an older issue of Panormitan coins, and seems to have been 
originally connected specially with Panormus ; but at this period it was 
adopted by other non-Greek towns of Sicily (both Phoenician and Elymian), 
It has been suggested that it was interpreted as a symbol of Sicily (possibly 
with a play on Sik-). See Plolm, Geschichte Siciliens, iii. 647-50. 

P. 639. — The constitutional position of Dionysius was probably similar to 
that of Gelon (cp. above, p. 299). 

P. 646. — Alliance of Catane and Leontini : A, J. Evans, Numismatic 
Chionicic, xvi. 1S96. 

P. 651. — The aversion of Dionysius to pitched battles has been pointed 
out by Pheeman. 

P, 65 S, — Ruler of Sicily : 6 XiKeXtas he is called in the 

Athenian deciees in his honour (preset vecl on stone) of B.c. 393, 36 L and 
36^ (C.I A, li, S, Sr, 53 = Iiicks, G. Hist. Inscr, 7X, 84, 88 = Dittenbergei, 
Sylloge*-^, 66, 89, 90). 

P. 662. — Extent of the Syracusan empire t cp. A, J. Evans, Supplement i. 
to Freeman’s History of Sicily, vol. iv. liadriatic Colonies : Sujiplcment ii. 
id. Finance ; Supplement hi. id. 

P. 679. — Archidamus,^eageily embraced,” etc. : It may be noted tlmt in 
356 E.c. Isocrates had urged Aichidamus inoppoi timely to lead an expedition 
against Persia : Isocrates, Letter 9 (to Archidamus). 

P. 680. — Tarentine coins alluding to appeal to Sparta and death of 
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Ajcliidamub . A. J. Evans, Iloisemrn of Tarijntum (cp, PI. v. i ; Id. iv. 9 
and w). 

P. 680. — Ex])c<lita)n and alliances of Alcxandei of Epirus: Evans, td. 
(83*85) Tht innueiue of Tim,;^)lcon’s example is illustiatcd by the circum- 
stance filial Alcxandei aiitjpted 1 imolconS Syiacusan type of Zeus Eleuthciios 
for Ills Italian <uins: Isvruis, in Freeman’s Sicily, iv. p. 350. 


CHAPTER XVI 

P. 6S1. — Sources i*' : inscriptions; speeches of Demosthenes 
and Aeschines, ami works of Isociates (sec below undei separate sections); 
fiagmeiiis of Tlic'opompiis ; [Ephonis], Denvahve Diodorus xv. 95, 
xvi, ; Plutarch, Lives of Demosthenes and Phocion ; Justin, Bks. vii.-ix. ; 
Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives ofl’en Oiatois (vi/. of Demosthenes and Aeschines). 

P. 682. — vStonc of Thessalo-Atheman treaty: C.I.A, iv. 2, 59^; 
I licks, 97 ; Ditt - 108. 

r, 683. — Recovery of Euboea • Deciee (357-6 B.c.) regarding a re- 
airangement of the alliances with the Isuboean towns . C.I.A. li. 64 and iv. 
2, p. 22 ; Hicks, iSi ; Ditt ^ 109, The decree shows that the four chief 
cities, Chalcis, F^retiia, Caiystus, and Oreus, were loyal to Athens 
thioughout the war and averse to Boeotian rule. — Inscription regarding an 
attack upon F>etiia during the war; C I.A. li. 65 ; Ditt.^ no. 

i\ 6S3, .SVr/. 2.~~ Additional sources : Primary i [Thrasybiilus]. Deriva- 
iive: Ilerodes Atticus, Ilepl iroXirdas ; Ainan’s Tactics. 

P. 686.- — Philip’s capture of Amphipolis : For the proceedings against 
the philathenian party m Amphipolis on its captuie, C.LG. 2008; Hicks, 
98 ; Ditt.^ 113 ; a deciee of perpetuai exile against Philon and Stiatocles. 

1 \ m/e . — Thracian alliances ; C.I.A, li, 66<^ ; Hicks, 109; Ditt.^ 

114. 

P 687. — “ A piofessional army with a national spiiit” : Flogarth, Philip 
and Alexander of Macedon, 51. In his account of the phalanx Mr. Hogarth 
seems somewhat to exaggerate its mobility. 

r. 688, Set /. 3. — Special sources ; Demosthenes : On the trierarchical 
Crown (359 B.C.), Against Andiotion, and Against Timociates, and Against 
Leptines (355-4 B-C.), On the Symmories (354 B.a), Foi the Rhodians 
(353 JJ-C.) ; Isociates ; On the Peace (355 B.c.), Areopagiticus (355-4 
Ilepi dvn86 { Teo>s (353 B.C.). 

P. 688, — The fact that Carians saw much of the world in mercenary 
service, since the days of Psammetichus and Amasis, helped to keep the 
country abreast of civilisation. 

P. 689 — Position of the Carian princes (like that of the Attalids of 
Pergamon) ; cp. Mahaffy, Hermathena, 1897, 389 ryy. Inscriptions illustrat- 
ing the position of Mausolus at Mylasa, lasus, etc. : Ditt.^ 95, 96 ; Hicks, 
loi, etc. 

690, —Revolt of Athenian allies: This l^d to the introduction of 
Athenian garrisons into some of the allied cities which had not revolted, 
Andros * C.I.A. ii. 62 ; Flicks, 103 ; Ditt.^ ili. 

P, 690. — Chares, however, was successful in preventing the Byzantines 
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■ fiom joining foices with the othei hostile states. A deciee beating on this : 
Cl A. ii. 69 ; Ditt .2 ii6. *■ . 

P. 691. — It is notcwoilhy that in the speech on the vSynimoiies there is 
no mention of Philip ; a supposed allusion not leally lefcr to him, as 
Mahaffy has shown (Greek Literature, 11. 105 : cp Puichei, Demosthenes, 
39 )* 

P. 692. — Pleadings of Demosthenes foi Rhodes : The received^ date (on 
the authonty of Dionysius of llalicarnassuh) is 351-50 H.c. ; Imt the ddhculties 
of this date have been pointed out by Judcich (Kleinasiatische Studien, 
186-9). Theie can be haidly any doubt that the tiue date is 353 B.c., 
second half of the yeat. 

P. 694, SecL 4. — Special source : Demosthenes, f’or the Mcgalopolitans 
(353B.C.). 

P. 694. — Thebes and Ainphictiones make war : An iiccount of moneys 
paid to the Thebans by their amphictionic allies for urging this war during 
somethiee years (pei haps the fust three, 355-2 B.c.) ' Colhtz, Sammlurig dor 
gr. Dialektinschriftcn, i. 705; Ditt,^ 1 20. 

P. 701. — Accounts of the Council of Naopoioi ; B.C. PI. 1896, 197; 
Sammlung der gi. Dialekiinschuften, li. 2502 j Ditl.^ 140. At the 
beginning of the war the building seems to have been inteirupted foi a few 
years: cp. Ditt. loc, at, p. 21 7. 

P. 701, Sect 5. — Special sources: Demosthenes: Against Aristuciates 
(352 B.C.), First Philippic (351 B.C.), Olynthiacs (349 b.c.). Against Meidias 
(348 B-C.). 

P. 706 — Treaty of Chalcidians with Athens (? 351-50 B.c.): C.I.A. ii. 
105 5 Ditt.2 121. 

P. 708, Sect. 6. — Special sources : Demosthenes : On the Peace (346 B.c.), 
On the Embassy {343 B.c.), On the Crown (330 b.c.) ; Aeschines : Against 
Timaichus (346-5 B.c.), On the Embassy (343 B.c.), Against Ctesiphon (330 
B.c.) 5 Isocrates, Philip (346 B.c.); Hypeieides, P'01 Euxenippus, 39, 40 

1?. 712, — Phocians obliged to undertake to pay back : Accounts of these 
repayments: Ditt.^ 141, 142, 143. 

P. 714. — Demosthenes and the Peace of Philociates ; see the sensible 
lemarks of liolm, History of Greece (E.T.), in. 257 .ryy. 

P. 714, — Isociates : In 370 B.c. Isocrates seems to have looked to 
Dionysius of Syracuse to be the saviour of Gieecc : Isocrates, Letter i (to 
Dionysius) 

R* 7 I 5 > 7 * — Special sources : Demosthenes; Second Philippic (344 

BC.), On the Chersonese and Thiid Philippic and Fourth Philippic (341 
B c.), On the Embassy and On the Crown, as befoic ; llegesippus (Pseudo- 
Demostli ), On Halonnesus ; Aeschines, as before ; Lettei of Philip ; 
Isocrates, Panalhenaicus (339 B.c ). 

P, 722. — Cliaies sent to Byzantium ; He had already been operating in 
these legions: cp. C.I.A. ii, 116, llicks, 114; Ditt,- 145: a decree 
(beginning of 340 B.c.) touching Elaeus, a city of the Chersonese which was 
throughout loyal to Athens. 

P. 722. — Siege of Byzantium. Important help was given to Athens b} 
Tenedos on this occasion * C.LA. li. 117 ; Hicks, 116 ; Ditt.- 146. 

P. 732, Se£:t. 9. — Special sources : Primary; Isocrates, Letter 3 (to Philip) 
Pseudo-Demosthenes, On the Treaty with Alexander (335 b.c.) ; Ciicuk 
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Lcttci uf Philip Aiiludacus (319 rj.c.), m Diodoius xviii, 56; fiagmcnts of« 
II ypqg Cldcs, In icply to Aristogeitoii ; IsylUi&. Denvatwc ' Jiistin, Bk. ix. 

[>. 733.— Philip at Spaita : Isyllus of Epidaiinis : Wilamowitz-MoUendoitF, 
Isyllos'von Epidaunjs, 30 jyy. 

Tlic knes ate • — 

KcboLcrt XP^^OL^ OKa d/j arpardi^ ‘^ye (piXtinros 
ns XTrdpTTjp, ddeXcop dveXeip (3a(nXr}ida 

X». 733. — Synediion of 337 Be.: Fiagment of the oath taken by the 
membeis : Wilhelm, Archaeol.-Epigr. Mittheilungen aits Oe&teireicli, 1894, 
p. 35 ; DilL**^ 149. 


Cl-IAPTERS XVII AND XVIII 


SotJRCKS* [Aiistobulus], [Ptolemy], [Callisthenes], [Onesientus], 

[The Court Journal of Alexander], [Journal of Neaichus], [Cleitaichus], 
[Chares of Mytilcnej, [Anaximenes of Lainpsacus]. Derzmi/vd : Anlan^s 
Anabasis; Piutaidfs Life of Alexandci ; Quintus Curtius ; Diodorus xvii,; 
Jubtin xi. xii, ; passages m fitiabo (collected by A. Miller, Die Alexander- 
geschichte nach Strabo, 1S82). (Fabulous, but containing a fact or two; 
PseudO'Callislhcncs. ) 

P. 752. — Democratic constitution at Ephesus : The establishment of 
democratic constitutions by Alexandei is illustrated by his deciee in the foim 
of a lettei to the people of Chios : Ditt.^ 150. 

P* 75 7 > 6. — Special souice i" Derivative (from Callisthenes): 

PolybiUvS xii. 17-22. 

P. 758. — ] 5 attie of Xssiis : The resemblance of the tactics of Alexander to 
the tactics of Cromwell has been instructively pointed out by Mahaffy 
(Gteek Life and Though 32), ‘‘ Each of them fought most of his battles 

by charging with his heavy cavalry on the right wing, overthrowing the 
enemy’s hoise, and then, avoiding the temptation to puisue, charging the 
enemy’s infantiy in flank, and so deciding the issue,” 

P. 758. — The numbeis of the Oriental troops at Issus (80,000 is stated) 
aie probably exaggerated. 

P. 761. — Genuineness of this letter of Alexandei (and of most of his 
letters which are quoted or referred to) : Piidik, De Alexandri Magni epistu- 
larum commeicio, 1893. 

P. 771. — The submission of the Jews is a certain inference from the 
situation, though the account of his visit to Jerusalem by Josephus (Ant. xi, 8) 
is a fable, 

P* 773* — Alexander’s visit to temple of Amon : cp. Mahaffy, Flistory of 
Egypt under the Ptolemaic dynasty, 14 sqq. 

p. 773. — has been supposed”: by Professor Mahaffy, Greek Life 
and Thought", 506, 

Pf 782. — Burning of Persepolis : Gutschmid^ regarded it as a symbolic 
act, Geschichte Irans, p. i. 

P. 785. — The satrapies. But it seems to have become ultimately the 
policy of Alexander to appoint only Macedonian governors. At his death 

3 L 
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'Only three satrapies (Media, Parthia, Paropanisadae) weie held by ouentals. 
Cp Gutschmid, op. <// p 7* 

P. 787 —Chronology of the years 330-327 Ilogailh, Philip and Alc\ 
andei of Wacedon, Appendix. f 

P. 789. — Identifications of Drapsaca and Aoinns, of Cj/uipohs and vailons 
places m Sogdiana . F. v Sclnvai/, Alexandci des Grossen Fddi'uge in 
Turkestan (a valuable contribution to the subject by a man wlv> '^knows 
the ground), 1893. 

P, 791. — The Caspian: The view that Alexandci did not siij»pose the 
Caspian to be an inlet of the ocean, but identified the Jaxaites with the Don 
seems to be less likely. PTeiodotus seems to have kpown the view that the 
Caspian was a gulf as well as the view that it was a lake. 

P, 792. — The opposition to Alexandei in Sogdiana was perhaps 
aggravated by the intensity of the Zoroastrian faith (Gutschmid, op. at. u), 

I’- 793 * — Scythians beyond the Jaxartes ; It has been thought that lieie 
we have the first trace of a Turkish people in history. The king’s brother is 
called Carthasis (Curtius vii. 7. i), which, Noldeke observed, might be 
Turkish karddshy “his brothei ” (Gutschmid, op. cit 2). 

P. 794. — Intemperance promoted by the diyness of the air, and want of 
good water: cp Schwarz, ib. 44-5, who points out the similai experience of the 
Russians in these regions. Drunkenness among the Europeans m Tiukestan 
was shocking until General v. Kauffmann introduced the use of tea in the aimy. 

P. 795, — Doubts have been thiown on the truth of the episode of the 
Bianchidae, because the act was so unlike Alexander, and the only source foi 
the stoiy is Cuitius. But it is difficult to 1 eject it : we cannot undei stand 
why it should have been invented, whereas we can easily iindei stand that it 
was passed over in silence both m the Couit Diary and by the companions of 
Alexander (Ptolemy, Aristobulus, Caliisthenes) who wiote the history of his 
campaign. Ai nan’s silence is explained by the silence of his sources, 
Ptolemy and Aiistobulus. 

P. 796. — Alexanders indifference to women. Little impoitance need be 
attached to the passing connexion with Baisine, daughter of Memnon, after 
the capture of Damascus (Pint. Al. 22). 

P. 800. — The extant Periplus, ascribed to Scylax, is a latei work under a 
false name, 

P.-801. — Conjectural identifications of Nysa and other places in the 
Cabul and Swat regions . cp. J. W M'Cnndle, Invasion of India by Alex- 
ander the Great (2nd ed. 1896). On the ancient geogiaphy of Ihe Punjab, 
see this woik and Cunningham’s Geogiaphy of Ancient India. Nysa, near 
Aegae in Euboea, was specially associated with Dionysus, cp. Soph. Antig. 
1131, Stephanus sub voc. 

P. 801. — Massaga: According to the account of Diodorus (xvii, 84), 
Alexander was guilty of gross treachery on this occasion. This does not 
appear in the narrative of Arrian. 

P. 804. — Battle of the Flydaspes : Alexander left his heavy infantry on the 
right side of the river at the point wheie he crossed, probably a precaution 
against Abisares. This was seen by Rustow and Kdchly, 

P. 804-6. — I have not mentioned the scythed chariots which Arrian places 
in front of each wing, because they played no part in the battle a.s he 
describes it. — My account of the engagement differs in an important point 
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fiiun that of Riislow and Korhly Tlicy and othei intci pi eteis assume that* 
the ciavahy im the \ \ir\i\ wiiu; of Poms lemaincd idle thioiigliout the battle. 
Hut suiely Poiu-,, wlieii he round that the attack was entiiely on his left wmg, 
hi ought round the n(hei halfjof his cavaliy, and did not leave it inactive 
throughiml the l)attie. And tins is tiic most icasonable intei pi elation of 
Auian’s WOlds (v ly) w T^ diund rn')s iinria^ iravTodep ^wa\i<Tavr€^ K,r.\. 

— Ii steins n gioss cxaggeiation, for instance, to compaie the march 
Ihioiigh (iediosin with Napoleon’s letieat fioin Moscow. 

P 821 Date of Ale\andei’s death : Court Joiiinal (in Plutarch, AL 77 )> 
rrj rpirrj (IsOivovrm {Aauruwj- 2 Si\\ (27th if a shoil month) of Daesius. The 
coricspondencc of llio.^jMaredoman with Roman months is unceilain ; but we 
ha\e a stalLMiicnt in a MS. of Psciulo-Caliisthenes, which may well he trust- 
worthy, and woidd enable us tointeiprct the dale. Accoiding to one leading 
(ed. Muller, 151) AleJvandei died on the 4th of Phaimuthi”; and m 323 
ji.C. the 4th of the Egyptian month Phaimuthi fell on the 13th of June 
(Unger, Philologus, icSHa, 82 lyy.) 

P. 822. — Seventy towns are said to have been founded by Alexander. 
We know only of about foity. The uncertainty about then constitutions may 
be illustrated by the ibflerent accounts which Diodorus and Curtius give of 
Alexandua under Caucasus. 

P. 823. In Alexanders camp the war in Arcadia was likened to a war 
of mice (Pint. Ages. 15), 

P. 823, AcC. 5. — Souiccs . Primary: insciiptions ; Aeschines, Against 
Ctesiphon ; Demosthenes, On the Crown; Lyemgus, Against Leocrates ; 
Aristotle, Constitution of the Athenians ; architectural remains. Derivative ’ 
Life of Lycuigus ; Idutaich, Lives of Demosthenes and Phocion ; Diodorus, 
Bk. xvii. 62, 63. 

P, 824. — Aeschines, quotation fiom : Against Ctesiphon, 132-4. 

p. 825.— TCtiuscan loveis : deciec (325-4 B.c.) : C.LA. li. 809; Ditt.^ 
153, Hypcreitlcb delivered a speech Ilepi tt]s ^vXaKTjs rwv and 

Dmaichus wrote a Tiippr}V(.K 6 s, 

P. 825,— Skeuolheke of Philo : Ditt. 352. 

p, 82(5. — Ephebi J cp. Wilamowitz-Moilendorff, Aiistoteles und Athen, 
i. 1 91 

P. 828. -—Dearth of com fiom 330-325 n.c. : marble stele with honorary 
decrees foi Ileiaclides of Cypuote Salamis, who during these years gave large 
gifts of com to Athens: Cl A. iv. 2, 179/^ j Ditt^ 152. Cp. C.LA. li. 
80S, I 40. 

Jk 82S,— Deification of Alexander: Mahaffy, Problems of Gieek History, 
165 ?y</. ; Wiiamowitz-Mollendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, i. 337 "^* 

P. 829, Snt. 6. --Sources: Primary: Plypereides, Against Demosthenes, 
Epitaphios; Dinarchus ; Against Demosthenes, Against Aristogiton, Against 
Philocles. Derivative: Diodorus, Bk. xvii. 108, 109, iii; xviii. 2-18; 
Lives of Hypcieides and Demosthenes (in the Lives of Pen Oratois). 

P, 829, — Harpalus affair : cp. Mahaffy, op, at, 146, 

P. 834.— Aristotle : Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, Aristoteles und Athen. I 
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Abac, 7r2 
Ai)antis, 6i 

Ab.inus, 501 
Ab(l<‘ia, 

Abisans, «oo, H02, S03, 807 
Abn*as, 8io • 

Abioc(aiias, 5x9, 520 
Abiishnbp], iii&cuption of, tt 5 
Abydus 90. 491, 497. 53^. S4S. 5S2. 
7S^ 

Acanthus, 44^*7. 55^^* 

Acarnania, 358, 418-9, 422, 423, 425, 
549, 720 ‘ 

Acc'sines, Sot), 807 

Achaea (Edoponnesian), 60; its 
colonics, 102 sqg, ; dependent on 
Athens, 358 ; resumes independence, 
362 ; udheu'S foi a moment to 
Thebes, 611 ; suppoUs Spaita, 613, 
622 ; mernbfi of quintuple alliance, 
624 ; allied with Athens, 720 ; scuds 
troops to Chaeionea, 729 ; moves 
against Macedonia, 823 
Achaean.s, iheir im’asion of Gieccc, 5 
sq,^ 44 sq, ; in Cictc, 44; m Atgolis 
44.?// ; emigration to Asia Minoi, 64 
sqq , emigiation to Peloponnesus, . 
60 ; in Phthia, 45 , genealogy of, 
/So. 

i/Achacus, 80 
Achauiac, 37, 511 ' 

Achilles, 52, 69 , shield ol, 51 ; worship 
on Pontic coA^t, 92 
Acraj^* 100, 669 

Actagas, lot, 298 ; under Theron, 300, 
304-5, 308, 309; 476; Cai tliagmian 
conquest of, 636-8 ; 642, 678 
Acte of Argolis, 566 
Acusilaus, 80 


Ada, 754 
'Adcimantus, 279 

Aflemiantiis, Athenian general, 503 
Afhnetus, 81 

Admetus, geneial of Alexander, 770 
Admetus of l^folossia, 335 
Adramytiion, 426 
Adi as tea, plain of, 751 
Adiastus, hero, 156, 159 
Aegae (Macedonia), 683, 686 ''' 

Aegean civilisation, early, 7 sqq 
Aegidae, at Spaita, 121 •’ 

Acgmims, So " 

•’Aegina, 63 ; coinage of, 113-4, 151 ; m 
Calaurian league, 177 ; weights and 
measures, 178 ; wars with Athens, 
204, 258-60 ; at Salarnis, 282, 285 ; 
temple of Athena at, 286 ; battle of, 
353 ; subdued by Athens, 355 , 
inhabitants expelled from, 404 , 
colonised by Athens, ib, ; 549 
Aegition, 4 24 ' 

Aegospotami, battle of, 503 
Aedians, and Aeohs, 64 sqq, ; cities ob 
65 ; genealogy of, 79 sq, 

Aeolus, 79 

-*i(ebchiries, career of, 708 , at Mega- 
lopolis, 708 , ambassador to Philip, 
709-11 ; partisan of Eubulus, 71 z ; 
defends his policy, 712 ; impeached, 
716, Against Tiinarchus, 717, im- 
peached again, 718; De falsa Lega- 
tUme, lb, , paid by Philip, 718-9 ; 
speech at Delphi against the Locnans, 
y26~q Against Ctenfihon^ 824; on 
Alexander's conquests, ib, 

Aeschylus, 253, 284, 285, 305 , Persae, 
308; Eumentdes^ 348; Oreslea, 352; 
official ed. of his works, 826 
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^Aesvmncte^x 148 
Aetna, 308, 309, 641 
Aetolia, ]llyuci/.e(l, 57-8 , Atheniau'is 
attack, 422 \ij , 828 
Afghanistan, 789, 797 
Afiica, Phoenician colonics in, 98 
Agamemnon, 49 
Agaiista, 156 

Agaiistc, mother of Pei icles, 346 
Agathyisi, 239 
Agema, 749 

^"Agebandiidas, 495, 496 
Agosilans, 533 , accession, 534 , 
Asiatic campaign of, 536 iqg , , in 
Boeotia, 542-3 , at the Isthmus, 
547-8 , in Acai llama, 549 ; hatied of 
Thebes, 536, 552, 592, suppoits 

King’s Peace, 555 , reduces Phhus, “ 
560 ; shields Sphodrias, 563 , in- 
vades Boeotia, 567 , action at the ' 
Peace ot Calhas, 573: 600; in the: 
campaign of Mantinea, 624 ^77 , 
j expedition to Egypt and death, 627-9 
; Agesipolis, king, 549, 555, 560 
Agids, 80, 121 

Agis L. 460-1. 476, 496, 503, 504, S 34 » 
540 

Agis 11 ., 762, 823 

Agoia (Assembly), Homeric, 55 

Agnanes, 742, 776, 777 

Agiicultme, 57, 107 

Agrigentum, 10 1. 6’e^Aciagas 

Agylla, 663 

Agynon, 96, 656, 657 

Agyns, 657 

Agyrrliiiis, 589 

Alalia, 231, 297 ; battle of, td. 

^Alcaeus, 148 

Alcetas, 565, 572, 591, 661 
Alcibiades, 459-60, 466-9, 470-1, 488, 
490-1, 500 
Alcidamas, 612 
Alcidas, 415, 420 

Alcmaeonids, pollution of, 179, 395 , 
build temple of Delphi, 205 ; over- 
throw Pisistratids, 206-8 , genea- 
logical table of, 210 
Aleman, 130 
Aletes, 62 

Aleuadae of Thessaly, 326 
Alexander of Epirus, 680, 719*, 735 
Alexander of T^yncestis, 744 
Alexander of Pherae, 6x3 iyy., 681-2 
Alexander I. of Macedon, 287, 295, 
343 » 3^1 


exandci IT of Macedon, 613, 61 j. 
VlovindoJ HI , the (JaMt, buD' of, 
688 , education, 703, 833 ; at 

Chac^oiK‘a, 729 , adiies to Lvici'stis, 
735 , teigii tind contiiiesb 01,1738 V'/ 
(wv Table of (’ontents) , lesoiiicclul- 
ness of, ep 739, 741, swi/U move- 
ments, 743, (h.iiactei, 717, aimy 
of, 74Q , iiispiied \)y (iieck k^gend, 
750-1, illness at Taisus, 756, in 
Sogdiana, 793 ; lashness, 8n , hnise 
(Bucephalus), *'807 ; plan oi Ins con- 
quest of Peisia, 7.17, 763 ; a present- 
ations of, on saigophagiis, 764-5; 
painted by Apelles, 753 , ('ities 
founded by, 760, 772, 788, 789, 792, 
798, 807, 812, Si 3 , letter to Daiius, 
761 , policy as Asiatic king, 785-6, 
794 ; tolerance, 785 , drunkemic'ss, 
794; moving camp of, 798, Comt 
Diary, 800, 821 , Indian policy, 802, 
S09 , gcogtaphical conceptions, 809 ; 
design of fusing Euiope and Asia, 
815-6; militaiy icform, 8x9-20, 
mainages, 796, 815 , death, 820-1 ; 
divinity of, 773, 796, 828 ; deciec 
conceining Gieek exiles, A/. 
Alexandiia, Aiachosian, 789 
Alexandria, Aieian, 788 
Alexandria, Egyptian, 772 
Alexandria, Eschate, 792 
Alexandi la ad Issum, 760 
Alexandiia, Onto, 8x3 
Alexandiia, Sogdian, 8x2 
Alexandiia (Uchh), 812 
Alphabet, Greek, 78 , Attic, 198 
Alyattes, 147, 223 
Amanus, Mt., 520 
Amasis, 232-3 
Amathus, 72, 245 
Amazons, 82 

Ambracia, 150, 154, 408, 418, 424-51 

719. 734. 73S 

Amenhotep 11 . , X2 
Amenhotep Ilf., 12, 40 
Amenhotep IV., 12 
Amenophis , Amenhotep 
Amisus, 82 

Ammon, ^eus, oracle of, 516, 773, 820 
Amorapharetus, 293 
Amorgos, 20 

Arapluaraus, otacle of, 88 
Amphictionic League, of Anthela, 157, 
159 ; Spartan dealings with, 326 ; 
694 ; war ^vuh Phocians, 696 syy. ; 
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nirmlK'is, 701, 70S-CJ ; oondc^imis 
riiyuans, 7JJ, M.Hcdonid l)<'a>nu>s 
niemhi't <^f, 71 , itn ctmir in 340 n r , 
72::;, j)i t» n .i!4,unsl \mj)hiss.i, 

7 -" ' , 

AHijjFNot In.Hi'- , w'< Ai,‘'()s (Ainp)a- 

1()( luau) 

AmpluMi*'»an(l /( tiius, ui 
Amphipulis, louiwldl, 3^2, icvolt of, 
(47-8, site of, .(53, luttle of, 454, 
to bo tcstoiod Xtlu’tia, 445 , not 
lOsUjiod, 15B, N1C14S (.Ills to take, 
462, Atlu ni.ni atteinpls to lej^ain, 
6id, 617-8, taken])} 686 

Ampins', .1, 605, 097, 725, 726, 728 
Aimitsiii, 807 

Amyclne, 35, 120; Temple of Apollo 
Jd, 4SS 

Amyntns 11 , ^’*3 

Aimntas, so]\ ot Pi-idiecas 11 , 684 
Anaejeon, 204, 233 
Ati.ietoi ion, 130, 3<mr 4 - 5 » 'I *^5 
Ana\ae;oias, philt)Sophei , 34O, 409 
Anaxaudnd.ib, king, 208 
Anaxibias, 527-8, 550-1 
Ana\ilas, 298, 300 
Anaximander, 236 
Anchialiis, 757 
Anchimolius, 206 
Anchois, T09 
Ancona, 661 
Audania, 128 
Amiocides, general, 36a 
Andocides, onitoi, 468, 549 j 
Andiomachus, 67.1. 

Audios, 03, 151, 2S4, 365 
Aritaludas, 549, 552 
Antandnis, 

Antenoi, seulptoi, 208 
Anthedon, X77 
Anthela, 157 
Antigonns, 749 

Antipntei, yjo, 748, 8x7, 823, 829, 
831-2 

Antiphon, oialoi, 427, 490, 493, 4^5,. 

^36 

AntiSb.i, 

An>tiis, 509, 580 
Aornns (Haepian), 789 
Aoimifi (Indi.uf), 802 
Apilfitria, 68, x6s 
A pel! a, 123 
A^pelles, 753 
Aphtorlitc*, 72, 77 
Apis, bull, 748 


Apollo aichcgeles, altai of, 98 , patrons, 
in Attica, J70 , and the Hyper- 
boreans, 229 
Apnllociates, 670 
Apnllonia in Chakidice, 558 
Apolloma HI Kpiuis, 150 
Apntlieosib, 5x6, 828 
ApMis, 742 
Arabia, 818 
\rachosia, 789, 812 
Aiadus, 763, 764, 768 
Aibela, 778 , foi battle, i^ee Gauga- 
mcla 

Arcadia, 6 ; dialect of, 73 ; 139, 202, 
327; league of, 599 W . 7f4. 74<J. 
823 

Arcesilaus I., 116 
Aicesilans 11 , 117 
Archedice, 206 
Aicheptolemus, 496 
Auhias, 99 

Aichias, Theban polemarch, 561 
Aichidanms I., king, 327, 394, 403, 

; 409 

Archidamus 11 , 595, 610, 621, 679, 

69s 

Archilochus, 105, 1x8 ; on Gyges, 112; 
146, 151 

A}xhiiheona, 350 

Archons at Athens, institution of, 169 ; 
functions of, 171-2 ; college of, 176 ; 
appointment of, undei Solon, 185-6; 
undet Pisistratus, 195 ; undei Clei- 
sthenes, 215 ; after Marathon, 260-1 ; 
undei Pericles, 349 
Aidys, 1 13, 223 
Aieia, 787-8 

Areopagus, Council of, 172, 261, 345, 
347-8, 829 

Arete, 666, 669, 671, 672, 673 
Argaeus, Macedonian pietender, 685 
Argilus, 447, 455 
Aiginusae, battle of, 501 
Argolis, Acteoi, 566 ♦ 

Argonauts, legend of, 45, 49, 83, 89 
Algos, Amphilochian, 408', 424-5 
Argos, Noithein (Pelasgian), plain of, 
4 S 

Algos, Southern (Peloponnesian), plain 
of, roads of, 42 , 45, 49, 68 ; genea- 
logy of, 8 1 

Argos fcity), 43, 62, 8r ; m 7th 
century, 140, 142, 144, war with 
Sicyon, 156 ; with Sparta, 203 ; 
excludes AUic pottery, 204 ; defeated 
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by Spaita, 259 , recovers her powci , 
327 ; lecoveis Mycenae, 345 , alli- 
ance with Athens, 352, Thirty Years’ 
Peace with Sparta, 359 , alliance 
with Athens, 460 ; icvolution 111, }6i , 
union with Coiinth, 546 , scyUihsm 
at, 599 , 609 , sends envoys to Susa, 
610, 613, 621 , wans teiutoiy liom 
Sparta, 733 
Argyra^ptdes, 688 
Ariaspae, 789 

Anobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, 610, 
616, 628, 778, 780 
Anon, 152 
Aiistagoras, 242-5 
Aiisteus, 393 

Aristides, 262, 271, 280, 282, 289 , 
organises confederacy of Delos, 328 , 
policy, 334 , death, 343 
Aristion, 192 ' 

Aristobulns, 773 
Aristocracies, rise of, 7$ sqq. 

Aristocrates, 702 

Aiistodemus, hero of ist Messeman 
war, 127 

Aristodemus, mythical conqueroi of 
Laconia, 80 
Aristogiton, 204-5, 

Anstomache, 666, 671, 672, 673 
Anstomenes, 128 

Aiistophanes, 429, 440, 445, 456 ' 7 . 

464, 465, 471, 582, 587 
jAristophon, 69^ 

"^Aiistoteles, statesmen, 564 
Aristotle, 703, 833 sqq, 

Armenia, 525 
Aimour, 2gsq,, 44, 129 
Arne (Boeotian), perhaps identical with 
Gla, 38 

Arrhabaeus of Lyncestis, 446, 452 
Aisames, satrap, 756 
Artabanus, 266 
Aitabazus, 285, 295 
Artabuzus, satiap of Phrygia, 691, 697 
Aitaphernes (Aitafrana), satrap, step- 
brother of Danus, 241-3, 245, 248 
Artaphernes, son of Arlaphernes the 
satiap, 248 

Artaxerxes I., accession of, 335, 354, 
360 

^ Aitaxerxes XL, Longimanus, 517, 522 ; 

' rebellions against, 62^-9 
Artaxerxes III., Ochus, 743, 748 
Artemisia, 282 

^Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, 692 


Artemi SI urn, battles of, 273 ^qq. 

Aryans, 5 . 53 

xViybbas, 719 
A Sander, 752 

Ascia, xoq , 

Asia Mmol, west coast of, in MycDiaeaii 
period, 45 uj. ; colonisation^ o(, 65 
sqq. 

Asian meadow, 67 
Asme (Argolic), 6 t, 152 
Asme (Laconian), 606 
Asklepios, muaojie of, 733 
Asopus, R. , 288 
Aspasia, 409 
Aspasians, 801 
Aspendus, 494, ssc>» 755 
xVssacenes, 801 
Assarhaddon, iti, 1x4, 219 
Assarlik, 70 

Assinaros, R. , 482, Assmauan games, 
484 

Assos, 833 

Assurbampal, 112, 1x5, 219 
Assyria, relations with Lydia, 11T-2 , 
with Egypt, 115, 219-20, fall of, 221 
Astyages, 223, 225 ^ 

/Astyochus, 494, 496 
Atalanta, island, 404, 455 
Ataineus, 532 

Athena, woiship at Athens, 164 , at 
Tegea, 294 ; at Sparta, 326 ; ' statue 
in Aciopolis Museum, 406 
Athens, Mycenaean civilisation, 37 ; the 
Pelasgians of, ti. ; member (as 
representative of lonians) of Ampln- 
ctionic League, 157 ; takes pmt m 
Sacred War, 159 *, Acropolis of, in 
prehistoric age, 164 , origin of name, 
tb. , growth of, 165 \qq. ; archons at, 
169, 171, 260 , fom Ionian tribes at, 
170 , trade and industries in 8th to 
7lh cents. , 174 ; Council of Aieopagus, 
172, 347 ; thesmothetac, 176 ; law- 
courts at, 180 ; the Eleven, the 
Poletae, the Kolakictae, 383; coin- 
age, 183, 485 ; hehnea, 184, 350 ; 
political parties in 6th cent., x88 ; 
taxation, 195 , Panathenaea, X99 ; 
wais with Acgma, 204, 258-60, 353, 
355 1 apodektae, 2 £’3 ; Calendar, 
214 ; wars with Sparta, BoeotiaT and 
Chalcis, 2x6-7 ; her part in Ionic 
revolt, 244 ; Peisian expedition 
against, 248 sqq. ; navy, 264, 278 ; 
Persians occupy, 279 ; fortification 
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()1 T * Eoii <4 \\alls, 33^1 3 // ' 
n.Vv". Kani.Es, 333 i 

loitilH'd, 3j7 . o,.;.miH.itinn of 
hi-i ln,l Kiuiiiu', i-’ft, 33a- H. '''-'"'"' 
u.itic u'foim, ^\7 "/'/ . 

, 19 . 

,r.. Iiv.iliy «ifl> Conntli, 

> MUit ol oini'"'- of, 3 S« . 
i»i*uce \mUi IVisia, 3S9 W 'f 
Y(‘ats’ 'Duel witli J VU>i>oniu>sns, 359; 
lovei^cb of, 

l>,MCe with 302-3. 

b(‘i out iiuaits, . ubtDiii’ 

lion of iK'r temples, 397 V'/ ’• 

^.uUuc piiity 3'M 5 . "o' 

077 «/./ , S"'"' : i)<'i>»>''i'";v 370. 

407”B > alluinee wtili Coicyin, 

000 \vai with (’oiinlh (433 
iL.. wai with P<‘]c)}Kjmiesiat\s, 

00 1 W . Kh*.il 1 Vi ides, 

4^1 V- ; 

Uix, 414 . olpi^MichuMl p.uiy at, 427 , 
liMtUm 0l SU.UCK>, : J;'-"/*' 
Paiiiiiomo't, 462 . l’!ol)uli, 4u , o 
PMcfnc levolution of (jn I'.c ). 

«,/. , Pohly nt, 4'/> . ■l-'»'ociaoy lo- 

bwred, 497 ; 

U.C.), SOI , of. 5"-+"S ’ 

ohgwchy of Tl.uly ul. sof> 

Uoaidb of 'fon at, 51® ! doniociao) 
lobto.fd, S13 . I-o^g Wallb pulled 
down, 505 ; idmilt, 545 5 taxation 
H^Q-co; Second Confederacy, 5^4 
sL ; 5^6 ; spirit and 

condition of Athens under rostoicd 
deinociacy, 574 1 

ccclesuabtb, 587: 

587-8, 70s. 7^2 j change m pic 
sidcncy of Asbeml.ly, S8y : "“‘‘“'“j 
,vith .Sp.uta (369 H.C.), ^ 

reforms of Deiuosthetios, 722, lusian 

panoiJies sent l,y Alex.tndo W- 752 . 
group of Ilaimndius and Austopito 1 

festo'ed to, 779; ""''f ““ "fXe 
slration of T.yeiuRus, 825 W-, offite 
of Minister of Public Kevenue, 8*.$ , 
efAeit of, 826-8 ; now constitution of 

^twd Places. — Amazon- 

eion aaVdmplos of m 

3« , templo of Zeus, 200 ; of 1 )iony 
It 200 aquoducts, 201 ; W« 

202, 330! Cs ; 

areeh. 253 I Poecile btoa, 255, d/b . 
SSoIts, 263-4: Eleusinion, 3x3: 


"Old Paithcnon,” 334. shrine of, 
AUenns Anstobule, 334; Ilecatonw 
]. (Ion, 199, 333 . of Tripods, 

3 q2 , Athena Pronmehos, 3^7 . 
sr.LtLies ot Athena by Phidias, 369 ; 
P.iflhenon, lif , temple of Athena 
Nikf, ^571 , temple of Hephaestus, 
i/i, , ’odeon, 374 . Ptopylaca,^ li , 
'PhiMnim, /A. Anaceum, , Eiech- 
theiun, 4 ^ 3 . 49 ^ . Asclcpieum, ^3 . 
Skeuotheke of Plnlo, 825, Pan- 
athenau’ stadion, 826 , Lyceum, tO. I 
stone theatie, //; 

Athos, Mt., 248, 266, 497 
Atomic theoiy, 385 
Atossa, 235, 237 
Atiopates, 814 y 
Att.iginus, 289 / 

Attains, 735, 738> 74° / 

Attica, 37, 6s. 68, conqueied by 
Athens, 165-6 ; union of, 166, 170 , 
paiues in, 188 ; Cleisthenic division 
(if, 211-2 
Autaiiats, 742 ^ 

A/emilco, 770 


Babylon under Nebucadnezai, ’ 

sieges by Daiius, 235 ; Alexander at, 
778-9, 818-21 

Babylonia, new kingdom of, ‘ 

Pei Sian conquest of, 232 ; foitifica- 
tions of, 521 

Babylonian weights, ig, 

Bacchiads, the, 75 
Bacchyhdes, 228, 299, 30S 
Bactra, 793 
Bactria, 784, 7^7 •^ 77 * 

Baetyl woiship, 23 
Baldds, 312 
Baluchistan, 813-4 
Banks, 586 
JSaiimftLins, 106 
Barca, 116, 117 
Barsaentes, 788 
Basilem, Homenc, 53 
Batis, eunuch, 77 ^ , 

Battus 1 . and Battus IL, no 
Behistun, inscription of, 235 
Bellerophon, 52, 82 
Bessus, 783-4. 787. 

Bias, 231 ^ r 

Bireme, Invention of, 109-10 

Boeon, Mt., 60 . 

Boeotia, Mycenaean r^iains ™ ; 

; Boeotian conquest of, 6o, dialect oi, 
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6o , unity of, i6i , Boeotuuhs, /// 
and 442 , vvai with Athens, 216-7 ; 
Spaita suppoits Thebes in, 3 >^6 , 
subdued by Athens, 357 , lost by 
Athens, 361 , invaded by Athenians, 
442, supremacy ol d hebes in, a 
c|uebtion, 552 , Ijecomes a national 
state (’), 599 See I'hebcs 
Boges, 336 

Roghaz-Keiu ( = Ptena), 46 
Bospoius (Bosphorus), tolls at, 550 
Bospoius, Cimmeiun, 381 
Biahmans, 800, 812 
Hianchidae, the, 246, 795 
IhasKUs, 404, 433, 441, 445 ♦ ^5°. 

45 1 453 

Biauion, 192 
Brea, 365-6 
Bieutesion, 105 
Brcttian League, 679-80, 817 
Bnateus, 109 
Biibery, 71 8-9 
Bionze age, 9, 12, 29 
Brundusium, 105 
Bucepliala, 807 
Buchaia, 791, 793 

in eaily Greek history, 55. See 
under Athens (Council of Areopagus) , 
and Get'usia 

Burial, piehistonc, 52, 54 
Byblus, 764, 768 

Byzantium, 90, 240, 245 , Persians ex- 
pelled from, 324 ; Cimon expels 
Pausanias, 325 , revolt from Athens, 
383-4 , 498, 550 , in Second Athenian 
League, 565 , levolt, 690, 692 , be- 
sieged by Philip, 721 

Cabala, 663 
Cabul, 798 
Cadesh, battle of, 46 
Cad means, 37, 60, 61 
Cadmus, 40, 77, 81, 82, 83 
Cadusia, 783 

Calauiia, league of, 161, 177, 570, 
832 

Calendar, civil and official, at Athens, 
214 

Callas, 750, 752 

CalUas, brother-in-law of Cimon, so- 
called Peace of {448 B.c ), ^60 
CalUas, Peace of (371 B,c,), 572-4 
Callibius, 510, 515 
Callicrates, architect, 369 
Callicratidas, 500, 501 


Calhra.ichiis, polcinau h, 250 u/y. 

( allmus, 112 
Callipohs, 105 
Calhppus, tyiant, 672 
Calh't.tlf lies, 796-7 

Calhstratus, 505, 570, 571, 572^ 589, 
682 

Calyce, oi 
Calyckm, 57 

Carnal ina, 100, 298, 300, 470, 64 t 
C ambyses, 232-3, 234-5 
Canucus, 96 ,,, 

Cainiius, 77 

Campanians, 645, 6|6, 663, (165, 669, 
670 '* 

Candahar, 789 
Candaules, 110 
Caimonus, pscphisrna of, 501 
Cappadocia, 46, 756 
Caramaiiia, 782 
Catchernish, battle nf, 221 
Cardia, 92, 617, 618, 682, 720 sq, 
Carduchia, 525 

Cana, 46, 48, 68, 70, 71, 77, 245 ; joms 
Athenian alh.mce, 337, 366 , m 4th 
cent B.c , 688-9 » league of, 689 ; 
under Hecatomiuis and Mausolus, 
689-93 > reduced by Alexander, 754-5 
Cainean feast, 130 

Carthage, expansion of, 297-8 , menaces 
Gieek Sicily, 298 , expedition against 
Sicily undei Ham dear, 300 stjq ; 
expoits of, 378 , invasion of Sicily 
under Hannibal, 632 \gij, , expedi- 
tion against Aciagas, 636 .lyy. ; ticaty 
with Dionysius, 641 ; wais with 
Dionysius, 648 yyy. ; suppoits lliketas, 
673-s ; Sicilian expedition of (339 
B c ), 676 sqq ; 817 
Caiystus, 249, 284-5, 337* 7^7 
Cusnienae, loo 
Caspian Gates, 784 
Caspian Sea, 809, 8i8 
Ca.ssopia, 719 

Catalogue of IheShip'^, Homeuc, 20, 43, 
' 160 

Catane, 99, 145, 468, 469, 646 ; battle 
of, 653 ; 672, 675, 678 
Cathaeans, 807 
Caucasus (Hindu- Kush)'’, 789 
Caulonia, 103, 659, 660 
Camms, 533 
Cayster Plum, 518 
Cebien, 532 
Cecropes, 57, 364 
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CcnotJS, ^7 

C<H'i li.ittle of, 

(:{‘],irn.y‘, 513, 75 s 

r'oltu j 

CemluV.L, s\-5 

(.VntuuA^.i, 

Ceos, IS I*- 

Ceph.ilDnia, 283, 4'D. S 
(’eph.doedion, 96, {156 
(’eph.ilns, If >3 
Ci'innion A.i’ora, 5x8 
C’lMabiis, 52^5 
('eitlyhon, 453- j ^ 

C'ennlhns, 151 

0‘isr)blfpt(s, (^82-3, 687, 7or, 702 
706, 7 JO, 720 
Cclnijons, ^87 

Cbabrias, S 5^’^> 57'^. 59^* 

628, 690 

(niaeioiKM, 60, 39 x, 4‘}2. S <"^7 ; 
of, 728 

Chalmlon, 90, 2jo, 498, 527, 550 
Chalcirlice, 9 “» 393 * HS> 45^1 League 
of, 558, 560, 616, 617, 1 educed by 
Pliilii), 706 

Clialcis (on Ouinthuui Gulf), 358 
Cbalds, colonics ot, 92, 98-9 ; bade of, 
103, no, 151 ; def(MU‘d by Athens, 
217, Athenian cleiuchs at, 2x8; 
362, 706, 7x9 ; centie of fedeiation, 
721, 724 . 734 

Chains, Athtunan general, 683, 690, 
691, 692, 698, 7o('>, 722, 729. 73c' 
Chares of TeidiiUhsa, 2|7 
C'liaiKlemus, 618, 682-3, 702, 706, 74 ^ 
Charon, $61 
Charotidas, 145 
Chersonesus 01 Ileradea, 92 
Chersonesus, Taunc, 92, 381 
Chcisonesus, Thiaciau, 92, 196-7, 247, 
337 ; denichies in, 3<^S. 55 ^. ^^3 . 
levival of Athenian pcnvei over, 6x6-7, 
682-3 1 tlueatcnied by Philip and 
saved, 702, 7^3 * thicateiicd again, 
720, 72X 
Cb ileus, 28B 
Chilon, 203, 3s I 
Cbionidcs, 385* 

Chioa, 65, 67, 68, 69 ; slave mart, 118 ; 
in Ionic revolt. 245-6 ; as membei of 
Athenian Confederacy, 3391 revolts, 
487, 4B8 ; piaised by Thucydides 
487; conspiracy of straw-bearei s, 
502; Dclphmion, foit of, 500; m 


second Athenian League, 565, 618 
levult, 690, 692, 722, 723, 755 
( hitial, 80 T 
Chofegia, 352 
(diiysuptjlis, 498 
('ilKia, 518, 755 
(’irnineiiaus, 89, 90, 111-2, 223 
Cimon, 325, 336 s(jg , chaiacter, 343 ; 
trial of, lb , in Messenia, 344 , 
osliacised, 345, at Tanagia, 356; 
icc.illed, 357 . m Cypiub, 359 , 
death, ih 

Cunon the elder (Koalemos), 343 
('iinon, engiaver, 484 
Cinaelhon, 130 
Cii 1 ha ; see Cnsa 

Cition, 72; Assyiian stele at, 219-20; 

besieged by Cimon, 359 
City, the, oiigins of, sb , consequences 
of city hte, 74-5 
Clans, 54 

Cla/onicnae, 67-8, 92, 113, 550 
Cleandei, gencial of Alexandci, 776 
Clearchus, 517 sqq 
Clear Idas, 454 
Cleippides, 413 

Cldsthenes, lawgiver, 206, 210, 211-5 
Cleisthenes of Sicyon, 155-60 
Cleobulus of Lindus, 321 
Cleocntus, SIX 

Clcombrotus, brother of Leonidas, 210, 
278, 283 

Cleombrotus, king, 562, 563, 567, 592 

Cleomenes, king, 208-11, 216-7, 243-4, 
258-60 

Cleomenes of Nauciatis, 774 
Cleon, 416, 427-8 ; finance of, 428-9 , 
at Pylos, 435 sqq ; against peace, 449 ; 
decree against Scione, 45 ^ 5 Phucy- 
dides on, 435. 453 I Thrace, 453 
^qq ; death, 454; prudence of his 
policy, 456 
Cleonae, 42, 160 

Cleopatra, wife of Philip of Macedon, 

735. 740 

Cleophon, 497 -S> 50®' 504 > S05 
Cleruchies, 192. 365 - 6 > 462 
Clitus, 742 - 3 ' 749 > 794-5 
Cnemus, general, 418 
Cnidus, ^97 > 4 ^^ » battle of, 549 ' 553 t 
689 

Cnossus, 9, 44 ' ^37 

Cocala, 8x4 
Codius, 81, 168-9 
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f Od’iUb. S04, 806, 808 
Codi.i^e, 113-4 , N*>lon’3 lefoim at 
Athous, 183 , of Croesus, 225 , 
Pei Sian, 235 ; alliance coinogcs, 
553-4 , PiiObiiicians ui Sicily, 634 
Coichi^, 82 

Coloiiiaatuin, 65 jry/y , chap ii sects. 

1-3 , cp 150 
Coioaus, fqa 
Colophon, 68, iii, 498 
Colossae, 518 

Comedy, 384-5 , in 4th cent., 575 
Comniunii.in, 297, 582, 587 
Companions, of Homenc kings, 55 
Conon, 500, 503-4. 532-3. 539. S4i. 

515-^5. 549. 550 
Consentia, 679 

Copais, L , piehistoric civilisation at, 
38 

Corc)na, 99; early sea-fight, no, 
relations with Corinth, 150 , under 
Periander, 154 , war with Cormth, 
(435 B c )> 390 sgg , alliance with 
Athens, 392 ; civil war and massacies 
at, 419 jryy. , in Second Athenian 
League, 565, 568 , attacked by 

Spartans, 569177., 591, 720 
Corinth, Dorian conquest of, 62 ; oli- 
gaichy at, 75 , genealogy of, 82, 83 , 
colonies of, 99 , eaily sea-fight, no ; 
rule of C)^pselids at, 148 J77 , in 
Peloponnesian League, 203 ; hostility 
to Polycrates, 234; Counthians at 
Salamis, 284 ; war with Athens, 353 
Si2</, , quarrel with Corcyra (435 B.C ), 
and war, 390 sqq. , alliance with 
Athens against Sparta, 542 ; battle of, 
id, ] Connthian wai, 545 sqq ; union 
wnth Argos, 546 , dissolved, 553 ; 
Athenian plot to sei,«e, 612 , makes 
peace with Thebes, 612 , joins Athens 
against Macedon, 729 
Cormth, Confederacy of, under the 
Macedonians, 733-4, 739^40, 745, 
747 

Coionea, 60, battle of (447 B.C ), 
361 , battle of (394B.C.), 544; 593, 
698 

Coroebus, architect, 373 
Corsica, 298 
Cos, 70, 488, 690, 692 
Cossaeans, 817 
Cotys, 570, 618 

Cminctl (buld), early institution, 55, 
74 


Ciannon, 59, 614, S31 
Ciaterus, 768, 777, 7S0, 803, r 807, 
810, 812, 81.4, 817, 831 
Ciathis, R , 662 
CiatmiL, 374, 380, 385 
Ciemaste, 551 
Ciematioii, 52 
Cl uncles, 686, 687 

Ciete, eaily civilisation of, 7-9, and 12 
sqq. , naval power of, 20 , influence 
on Gieek mainland, 40-42 , Achaeans 
in, 44 , Doiiaos m, 61 , constitutions 
and institutions of, 136-9 , 763 
Cietheus, 81 ^ 

Cieusis, 568, 593, 596 
Crimea, name, iii 
Cnmisus, R. , battle of, 677 
Ciisa, 157, 159, 725 
Crithote, 616 
Cntias, 506-11 
Croesus, 223-9 
Crommyon, 548 
Cromnon, 621 

Cronion (in Sicily), battle of, 663 
Croton, 103, 238, 317-8, 553, 659, 
662, 663 
Ctypteia, 131 
Ctesias, 522-3, 532 
Ctesiphon, 824 
Cumae ; see Cyme 
Cunaxa, battle of, 521-2 
Curion, 73 
CyanuSy 16, 25, 50 
Cyaxares, 221-2 

Cyclades, 10 , dialect of, 68 , 249 
Cyclopean masonry, 21, 42 
Cydonians, 136-7 
Cyllene, 540 
Cylon of Athens, 178-9 
Cylon of Cl 0 ton, 31 8 
Cyme (Aeolic), 65, 67, 107, 487, 
530 

Cyme (Euboean), 67, 94 
Cyme (Italian; Cumae), 94-5, battle 
of, 305 

Cynegirus, 254-5 
Cynoscephalae, battle of, 619 
Cynossema, battle of, 496 
Cypaiissia, 606 

Cyprus tombs of Enkomi, i6„a^7i ; 
early civilisation of, 71-2 ; Greek 
and Phoenician colonisation of, 72 , 
syllabary, 73 ; submits to Assyria, 
219 ; levolt against Darius, 245 , 
expedition of Pausanias to, 324 ; 
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Cimon in, 359 ; Phoenician pre- 
clonnnancc in, 361, 551, S5~ 1 under 
Evagoias. 556-7 , lleet joins Ale\- 
aiidci, 768 
Cypsehi^, 148 W - 
Cyien2^a^6-7, 307, 357. 629, 773 
Cyiupolis, 792 

Cyrus i.I>i>Gicat. 225-7, 230-2, tomb 
of, 782, 815 

Cyius, son of Drums 11. , in Asia 
499 , leaves Lysrinclei m 
charge, 502, expedilj^on against his 
biothei, 517 W : death, 522 
Cytheia,^ 77, 120, i44> 438« ''■155' 45^ 

Cy tinion, 726 

Cyzieus, 90 , coins of, 114 1 battle of, 
497' 553' 750 

Damaieta, 300 , Dainaietean coins, 
304 ; new issue o(, 484 
Damascus, 762 
pninasias, aichoii, 188 
Damon, musician, 316 
Danai, 45, 82 
Danaus, 45^ 81 
Daphnae, in Egypt, 115 
Daphnaciis, 637 
Darit> 520 

Daiius the Great, son of Hystaspes, 
235, 237 , organisation of Asia 

Min«)i, 235, Thracian expedition, 238 
sqq , Ionian levolt against, 241 sqq. , 
second Tlnacian expedition, 248 , 
expedition against Gi ecce, 248 ^qq, , 
death, 265 , on a Greek vase, 256, 
800 

Daiius IJ., 499. 592, 517 
Dai ms JJL, Codomanims, 744- 74^, 757 
^qq, ; letter to Alexander, 761 ; second 
embassy to Alexatidci, 7^8, 775 W-* 

783-5 

Dascon, 653-4 
Dascyhon. in, 235 
Datapheines, 791 
Datis, 248, 253 
Decarchies, 515 
Decelea, 476, 485 
Defennch, 115 

Deification, of I,ysandcr, 516 ; of 
Dionysius, 6O5 ; of Alcxandei, 773, 

82<r 

Deioces, 221 
Dehum, 442-4 

Delos, festival, 198, 248 ; 296 ; Con- 
federacy of, 328 fyy., 338' 339; 


purification of, 426 , recovered by 
Athens, 546 , msuncction, 568 
Delphi, 61, 88 , Coimthian tieasuiy, 
153 , site, 157 : war with Cnsa, 157 
\q , games, 159 , influence, 161 , 
6lh centuiy temple, 205-6 , Siphman 
ticasury, 206 , Athenian stoa, 217 ; 
gifts of Croesus to, 225 , policy, 226, 
229 , Athenian treasmy, 255 , stoiy 
of Persian visit to, 277 , tripod 
commemoiatmg Plataca, 295 , Gelon’s 
tiipod, 306, seized by Phocis, 361; 
Cnidian lesche at, 375 , Spartan 
influence at, 450 ; provision concern- 
ing, m Peace of Nicias, 455 , oracle 
on Socrates, 580 , alaini at, in 370 
n c , 596 , statues dedicated by 
Arcadians, 608 , Congress at {368 
r ), 610 , seized by Phocians, 695 ; 
under Phocians, 695 - 701 , new 
temple of Apollo, 701, Nnopotoisib ; 
festival of (346 B C ), 713 ' “ shadow 
at,” 714 , Athenian dedication after 
Plataea, 725 

Delphimon, in Chios, 500 
Demades, 732, 746, 823, 824, 825, 
829, 831, 832 

Demaiatus, king, 216, 259, 279 
Demeter at Eleusis, 173, 313 
Demitirgi (Attic), 174, 176 
Democedes, 235-6 
Democritus, 385 
Demos, deme, 54 , Attic, 211-2 
Demosthenes, general, his campaigns 
in Western Gieece and Aetolia, 422 
•{qq ; at Pylos, 429 sqq , at Megara, 
440 , in. Boeotia, 442 , m Sicily, 
477 sqq. 

Demosthenes, orator : Symmortes, 691 , 
Rhodians, 692 ; Mcgalopohtans, 699; 
/^risifncrates, 702; birth and train- 
ing. 704-5 ; First Philippic, 705 ; 
Olvntfnat r, 706 , insulted by Meidias, 
707 ; woiks for peace, 708 , first 
embassy to Philip, 709 ; second 
embassy, 710-T , pro-Theban policy, 
71 1, 724-5 ; attitude to the Phocian 
question, yri, 712 . distrust 

of Philip, 712. 7^3 \ 

714, influence, 71 1. 7^6 1 impeaches 
Aeschines, 716 ; Second Philippic, 
717 ; tm second impeachment of 
Aeschines, and De falsa Legatione, 
718; torn m the Peloponnese, 717; 
On the Chersonese, 721 , Thiid 
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Phi!((>pri., ih , at B3vantium, ib , 
na\al lefoim of, 722 , on the Theonc 
FuikI, lb , agitation against Mace- 
donia, 723 , en\oy to Thebes, 727-8 , 
atChaeiuuea, 729, 733 , as an oiator 
and as a statesman, 736-7 , leceives 
money from Peisia, 744 , agitates 
against Alexander, ib , who demands 
his sunender, 746 , pmdent counsels 
m 333 B C. , 762, S23 , Oil the Croim, 
824 , involved in the Haipalus 
scandal, 829-30 , death, 832 
Dercylhdas, 531-3 
Derdas, 559 
Dtucalion, 44, 80 
Dex'ileos, 542-3 
Dexjppus, 636, 638 
Dialects, 7, 60 , 68 
Dicaeaichia, 94 
Dicaeus, 279 
Dicte, Alt, 9 

Didyma, temple of, 244, 246 

Dienekes, 277 

Diitrephes, 486 

Dimmi, 39 

Dinarchus, 830 

Dtobeliiiy 498 

Diodes, lawgiver, 631, 676 % 

Diodes, poiiticiaii, 631, 632, 635 
Diogenes, 738 

Dion, charactei and aims, 666-8 ; exile, 
668 ; return, 669 ; at Syracuse and 
Leontmi, 669-70 , rescues Syracuse, 
671 ; tyranny and death, 672 
Dionysiac artists, 817 
Dionysius I , of Syracuse, 551, 552 , 
his deputation at Olympia, 560 , 
sends troops to Corejna, 569, 571 , 
to Peloponnesus, 609, 610 , rise of, 
639-40 , constitutional position of, 
639 ; operations against and treaty 
with Carthage, 640-2 ; policy and 
statecraft, 643 , fortifications of Syra- 
cuse, 644, 647-8 , revolt against, 644- 
5 , extension of power m Sicily, 645- 
7 , military innovations, 648 ; ist 
Punic tvai , 648 sqq. ; 2nd Pumc war, 
656 , 3rd and 4th Punic wats, 

663-4 , success against Sicels, 656 , 
siege of Tamomenium, ih . ; league 
with Sicels, 657 ; lelations with 
Messana and Rhegium, 658, 660 ; 
conquests m Italy, 659 sq. ; Hadriatic 
schemes, 661 ; desciiption of his 
empire, 662 ; finances, 662-3 ; literary 


work, 664 ; death, ib , estimate of 
his importance, 664-6 ‘ ^ 

Dionysius JI , of Syiacuse, 620 , his first , 
tyiaiiny, 666-70 , second tyranny, 
673% , at Coiintb, 675 
Dionysus, 200-1, 312 , ZagfeirC 316, 
352, 801 

Diopeithes, 720- i 
Dioscuiias, 92 
Dipaea, battle of, 327 
Dipylon vases, 174 
Dithyramb, 15:^ 

Dodona, 58, 88 
Dolonci, 197 
Dorcis, 326 

Doiians, then conquest, 61 \qq, , settle- 
ments m Asia Minor, 70 , 6isqq. , 

76 sq , their tubes, 62, genealogy 
of, 79 sg , antagonism to ‘ ' lonians, ' ' 
342 

Doneus, 208, 298 

Dons (in Asia Minor), 70 sq. 

Dons (m North Greece), 61, 64, 356 
Donscus, 269, 336 
Dorus, 79 

Dracon, 179-80 , imaginary constitution 
of, 490 

Dracon tides, 506 
Diangiana, 788 
Drapsaca, 789 
Drepanon, 663 
Dryopes, 61 

Dryoscephalae (Oak’s Heads), 290 
Ducetms, 309-11 
Dyrta, 801 


lEarthquakes, 342 
^ebatana, 783, 793, 817-8 
Eclipses, of sun, 648 BC. , 119; 585 
B.C., 222 , 480 B c,, 284 , 394 B.C., 
544; of moon, 413 B.c. , 479; 331 
B.C,,.77S 
I Education. 385 
.Eetionea, 33a, 495 

I Egypt, chionology of dynasties of, 12; 
14 ; early mtercoiuse with Aegean, 
12, 14, 20, 39 ; influence on Aegean 
ait, 16, 20, 38, 40 ; invasions of, by 
islanders and people? of north, 45 ; 
under Assyria, 114; thiown to 
Greek trade, 115,221; under Amasis, 
232 ; Persian conquest of, 233, 265 ; 
Athenian expedition to, 354-5, 357-8 ; 
revolt against Artaxerxes 11,, 628-9; 
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undt‘1 Ochus, 748 , coinjueicd by 
xVle^xandei , 772-4 
Kion, 336, 381, 448 
hnpho/a at Athens, 566 
Elaeus.'yso 
ElateTiSy’ad, 727 
Election coins, 113 

Eleusib, ’^37. 173' 280, 313-6, 373 ; I 
Athenian decree foi woislnp at, 463 , ' 
independent, 511-13 
Ehs, 56, 58, 140-2 , synoecism of, 327, 
after Peace of Nicia^ 458 sq<j , con- 
queied by Agis, 540 ; dominion m 
TiJphylia, 609, 620 , war W'lth 

Aicadia, 620 syy. , 823 
Elleporiis, R., battle of, 659-60 
Elpinice, 343, 359 
Elymians, 96, 102 
Embata, battle of, 690 
Empedocles, 309, 385 
Enneapyioi, 269 
Eiitella, 645, 663 

Epaminondas, 561-2 ; chaiactei and 
influence, 566-7 , at Leuctra, 593 , 
598 , invades Laconia, 603 sq. ; 
founds Messcne, 605 , Ins second and 
third invasions of Peloponnesus, 608, 
610 ; in Thessaly, 614 ; as an ad-^ 
mirai, 617 ; fourth invasion of Pelo- 
ponnesus, 622 sqq. ; death, 625 ; 
woi^i, 626 
Eparitoi, 602, 622 
Epeans (Eiir^Loi), 58 
Epheboi, at Athens, 826-8 
Ephesus, 67-8 ; Cimmerians at, 112 ; 
tyianny m, 147 , temple of Arte- 
mis, 223, 378, 500, 529 , alliance 
coins of, 553 ; under Alexander, 
752 

Ephefae, at Athens, 180 
Ephialtes, 343, 344-5 
l^phors, i2jj-5, 131, 138 
Ephyie, 62, 81 
Epialtes, 276 
Epic Cycle, 70, 117 
Epidnmniis, 150 , factions m, 390-1 
Epidaiuus war with Corinth, 154, 177 , 
at war with Athens, 353-4 , Athenian 
expedition against, 408 , Argives and 
Athenians against, 460 
Epifli^mdes, 179, 312 
Epirus, illyiicixed, 58 ; relations of 
Philip ot Macedon to, 719 
Epitadas, 432 
Epyava, 51S ^/ 


Eiatosthenes, chionology of, 83-4 
Eiechtheid tribe, iiiscuption of, 355 
Eiechtheus, 164 
Eiesus, 413 

Eretna, 60, 93, 151, 194, 196, 244; 
burning of, 249 , battle of (411 n C }, 
495-6, 706, 719. 721 
Ergodes, 550 
Eiidanus, river, 164^ 

Eiythiae (Boeotia), 291 
Erythrae (loma), 67, 77, 339, 415 
Eiyx, 96, 648, 651, 663 
Eteo-Caipathians, 136 
Eteocretes, 136, cp. 9 
Eteomcus, 502 

Etruscans, league with Caithage, 297- 
8, 305; commerce with Athens, 
378 

Euboea, 60 ; dialect of, 68 ; Euboic 
silvei standaid, 113 ; war 111, 151 , 
levolts ftom Athens, 362-3, 365 , 
le volts {411 Bc), 495, m second 
Athenian League, 565 , levolts, 706; 
independent, 707, 710, 711 ; Mace- 
donian intrigues m, 719 , oligarchies, 
zb , federation of, 721 
Euboea, Sicilian, 300 
fEubulus, 589, 699, 703, 705, 707, 
708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 716, 718, 
722 

Eucles, 447 
Eudamidas, 559 
Eugammon, 117 
Eumenes, of Cardia, 800 
Eupalmus, 233 

Ezipairidae, class of, in Attica, 173 
Eupatridae, family, 173 
Euphron, 610-1 

Euphionms, vase-pamtei , 150, 201 
Eupolis, 428 

Euripides, poet, 388 , spirit of, 389 ; 
his great influence, 575*6' 5^2 ; m 
Macedonia, 684 , official ed of his 
woiks, 826 

Euiipides, politician, 549 
Europa, 40, 77, 82 
Euiybiadas, 271, 275, 279, 280 
Eurydice, 614 
Euiylochus, 424 

Eurymedon, general, 420, 421, 432, 
477 m- 

Eurymedbn, livei, battle of, 337 
Eurypontids, 80, 121, 124 
Ezixim, name, 89^ 

Evaenetus, 484 
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,E\agoias, 504, 532, 550, 551. 556-7 
Exekias, 201 

Family organisation, 53 , property, 54 ' 
Feigana, 792 j 

Gadates, 247 j 

Gades, 96 j 

Gaesylus, 671 | 

Gamoti, 299 

Gaugameld, battle of, 775 sqq. 

Gauls, m service of Dionysius, 665 

Gaza, siege of, 771*2 

Gedrosia, 789, 813-4 

Gela, 100, 298-9, 475, 640-1, 678 

Gelon, 298, 299-305 

Genealogies, construction of, 79 

Genas, gens, 54* 

Georgt, Attic, 173, 176 

Geigis, 532 

Gerusia, Spaitan, 123 

Ghazni, 789 

Gla, 38 

Glausae, 807 

Glycera, 815 

Gong}dus, 475 

Gordion, 755-6 

Gorgias, 388, 499 

Gorgo, 244 

Gorgopas, 549 

Gortyn, 137 , code of, 145 

Grabus, 687 

Graeans (of Oropus), 94-5 
Grammar, founded, 3S7 
Gzanicus, battle of the, 751-2 
GrapM Para?iomdn, 262, 462, 506, 830 
Gieece, geogiaphical featuies of, i sqq , 
climate and products of, 4 ; Great, 
105 

Greek, origin of name, 95 
Gurob, 39 
Gyges, 3 1 1-2, 146 
Gylippus, 471. 475 m- 
Gymnias, 536 
Gytheion, 606, 610 

Hadranum, 675 
Hadiia, 661 
Hagnon, 455, 491 
Hahaitus, 541 

Halicarnassus, 70, 488, 689, 693, 754-5 
Halieis, battle of, 353 ^ 

Haliis (Halonnesus), 709, 711, 717 
Halycus, R., 663 
Hamilcar, shophet, 301-3 


Elanmbal, 632 sqq , 637 

Harmodius, 204-5, 208 

Harmosts, 120, 515 

Haipagus, 231 

Hat pal's, 783, 815, 829-30 

Hecataeus, 79, 83, 236, 237, 2'4-’^*245 

Hecatomnus, 089 

Flegesisti atus (Thessalus), 193*^ 

Hekfemoroi, 174, 181, 182, 195 

Helepoleis, 650 

Heliaea, 180, 184 , pay of heliastae, 
349 , woikmg^of, 350 
Hellas, the name, 105-6 
Hellen, 79, 80 
Hellenes (Homeric), 45 
Hellenes — Greeks, 79, oiigm of this 
use, 106 

Hellenotaimae, 329 
Hellespont, the, 267 
Helons, 659 

Heloius, battle of the, 298 
Helots, 127, 131, 325 ; gieat revolt of, 
344 

Henna, 646, 656 

Hephaestion, 750, 801, S07, 810, 814, 
817, 820 

Hephaestus, cult of, m x\ttica, 165, 

372 

Heraelea (Chersonesus), 92 
Heraclea Minoa, 663, 669 
Heiaclea (Pontic), 90, 527 • 

Heraclea (m Trachis), 423, 445, 542 
Heracles, 78, 80 ; at Athens, 201 ; 
fable of the choice of, 3S7 , on coins, 
553-4 

Flerachdae, Return of, 80 sq, 

Heiaclides of Syiacuse, 670-2 
Heiachtus, philosophei, 320 
. Heraea, 609 
’ Heiaeon-Teichos, 702 
! Fleraeum (Argohc), 43 
I Herbessus, 644 
^ Hetbita, 646, 662 
i Herinae, mutilation of, 468-9 
Heimione, 61, 177 

Hermocrates, ^ 6 $, 470, 472, 477, 481 
483, 63X, 634-s 
Flermippus, 409 
Hermolaus, 797 

Herodotus, 240, 244, •265, 266-S-o ' 
286, 297, 324 
Flesiod, 107-8 
Hesiodic school, 79, 108 
Hexameter, invention of, 52 
Hiero, 305 sqq. 
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Hiketab, 673-6, 678 
Himeia, 99, 300 sqq , .173, 633.4, 635, 
636' 

Himilco, 637-8, 642, 649-55 
Hipj^ichub, t3'^raiit, 194, 204-53 
Hipp!^kc?ius, son of Chainiiis, 262 
Hippanniis, 666, 672 
Hippi^T^ Knights, Attic, 175-6 
Hippias, Pisistiatid, 194, 204-8, 241, 
2^8, 249, 256 
Hippias of Elis, 387 
Hippo, city, 98 
Hippocleides, 156 
Hippodus of Lanipsacus, 239 
Hippociatcs, Athenian gencial, 440-1, 
1-42-3 

Hijipociatcs, tyi.Liit of Gcla, 298 
Hippodainus, 377, 380 
flippon, tyiant, 67S 
Hipiionion, 660, 679 

HibSriilik , sjt’Tioy 

hlisti.iea, 60, 362 
Hibtiaeans, 59-60 
Ilistiaeotis, 59 

Hibtiaeub, 239, 241, 243, 245 
Hittites, cnipiic of, 45, 64 
Homer lelation ol civilibation m 
^Homciic poems to “M>eenaean,” 50 
; the oiigin of the Iliad, 69-70 , 
political and social institutions de- 
scntied by, 53 ^77 , wilting mentioned 
in, 52 , mteipolations in, 191, 198 , 
Pisistiateaii ed of, 198 
Homicide, 145 
Hoplete^s, 170 

Hophtes, inlioductjon of, 129 
Hydarnes, 276 

Hydaspes (]hclum), R , 800, 802-3 
Hydiaotib (Ravee), R , 807 
Hydiiis (Otianto), 105 
Hykkaia, 96 
Hylliis, 80 

Hypuspistae, 688, 749 
Hyperbolus, 459, 462, 464, .^94 
Hypeieides, 718, 762, 830, 831, S32 
Hyphasis (Bcas), R. , 809 
Hysiae, battle of, 144, 327 
Hysiae {m Cithaerou), 217, 291 

lacchus, 313 
dalj^b, 39, i\o 
lapygians, 662 
lasus, 553 

layones ; see Tomans 
Iberian mercenaries, 655 

3 


Iconiuni, 518 

Ictinus, 369. 373, 375 

Ida, in Cl etc, 19 

Idalion, 72 

Iclomene, 425 

Idpeus, 754 

Ihon, Ihos , slc Tioy 

Illyiians, 57-8, 742-3 

Imbios, 240, 247, 249, 546 

fuWLoitah (Peisiaii), 276 

Inachus, Si 

Inaios, 354-5, 357 

India, 111 time of Alevandei, 800 sqq 

Indus, Soo, 812 

Intel est, late of, 5B6 

lo, 81, 82 

lolciib, ^9, 81 

Ion, 79 

Toma, 67 sqq , 78 , dodecapohs of, 68 , 
saticipy of, 235 

lomans, 67 ^qq , 70 , gene.ilog) of, 79 , 
influence of, on Attica, 174, Pusian 
compiest of, 230-T , satiap} of, 235 , 
ie\oU ol, 2^1 sqq , oiganised by 
Artaphcines, 248 , antagonism of 
“ lomans " and “ Doiians," 342, 46.1 
lophon, son of Pisistiatus, 193 
Tphiciates, 547-8, 551 , inThiace, 570 , 
at Corcyia, 571 , 111 Egypt, ib, , mci- 
cenaiy, 590 , adopted by Amyntas, 
614 , inteivention in Macedonia, 615 ; 
superseded by Timotheus, 617 , aids 
Thiacians against Athens, 618 , at 
Embata, 690 , trial of, ib 
IphiLiates, son of the geneial, 762 
Iphitus, quoit of, 136 
Ipsus, 41 8 

hanes, and melliianes, 132 
Itanians, 219-20 

lion, and lion age, 35, 39, 57, 69 
Tsaeiis, 704 
Isagmas, 210 
Ismenias, 542, 559 

Isociates, Paiiegync, 556; on Evagoias, 
557 » Pliiiaeiciis, 572, 575 , licad of 
a school, 583 , pamphleteei , 584 , 
cosmopolitanism, tb , on Athens, ib , 
AteopagLhtiis^ 585 , Archidamus, 
612 , Peace, 691 ; views on the 
Instoiy of his time, 714-5 , Leitey to 
Philip,^ 71 1. 

Issa, 661, 662 

Tssus, 520 , battle of, 757 sqq. 

Isthmus of Corinth, geographical im- 
poitanceof, 2-3, 43 ; Isthmian games, 
M 
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160, 547. S\aL-di'on of Piobiiloi, 
270 , sanau.iiy, 285 , 542 
Rtoiie, Aft , 421 
Istjus, 92 

Tb}]ius of Epidaiuu'5, 733 
Italiot ItMgue, 659, 662 
Italy, ot5giual extension of name, 102 , 
Gieek coloiik'^ation of, 102 jyy , plan 
of Dionysius to make the toe an 
island, 662 iStv Alag 11 1 Gi aecia 
Jthome, 127, 344-S 
lulls, 6i8 

Jade, white, 10 
Jalalpm, 802 

Jason ol Pheiae, 565, 572, 59D 595*7 
Jax'ciries, R , 791 
Jeiusalem, 221 

Jews, lelations to Alexander the Gieat, 
77 D 775 

Judaea, submits to Alexander, 771 

Kale Akte, 31 1 

Kai da 758 

Keflm, 16, 20 

“ King’s Peace,” the, 552-3 

Kosmoif 138 

Labynnth, Cnossian, 19 
Laches, 451, 460, 461, 465 
Laconia, 35-7, 61 , ue Spaita 
Lade, battle of, 245, 753 
Lagma, 6 89 
Lamachus, 468, 474 
Laniui, Siege of, 831 (so-called Lamiac 
wai ) 

Lampon, exegete, 380 
Lampsactis, 92, 197, 378, *j92, 503, 
553-4, 750, 751 

Land system in Greece, early, 87, 106 

Laos, 103 

Lapathus, 72 

Lapiths, 80 

Larisa (Argos), 43 

Laiisa (Thessaly), 59, 614 

Lasion, 620 

Lasus, 204 

Launon, 195, 264, 425, 485, 826 
Law, uidimeiitary, in Hoineiic age, 56- 
7 ; giowth of, 76 , Uwgiveis and 
written kw, 145, 179, 187* 

Law-corn ts at Athens, 180, 184 , pay 
of judges, 349 ; defects of, 35a 
Lebadea, 61 
Lebedus, 67 


Leebaeon, 545, 547-8 
Lei psyd lion, 206 
LelaiUinc war, 

Lclegcb, 46, 48, 08, 70 
Lenmo"-., under Peisia, 240 , seized by 
iMiltiades, 247, 249, 369, 546' 

Leon of Salamis, 508 ^ 

Leonidas, 23:0, 271, 272 sgq 
Leonnatus, 810, 831 
Leontiadas, 559, 561 
Leontini, 99, 308, treaty with Athens, 
402 , 464, 46C, 468, 640, dependence 
on Syiacuse, 642, 646, 647 , Dion 
at, 670-1 , undei Plikctas, 676, 678 
Leosthencs, 831-2 

Leotychidas, 259, 260, 286, 297, 326 
Lepreon, 458, 461 

Leptines of Syiacuse, 651, 653, 654, 

659 

Lei os, 245 

Lesbos, zVehaean conquest of, 65 , 
245-6 ; in the Athenian Confcdciacy, 
339 , synoecism, 413-4 , cleiuchies 
in, 417 ; levolts, 487 f and is le- 
covered, 488 ; Peloponnesian block- 
ade, 500 , Athens legains, 550 
Leucas, 38, 150, 152, 419, 422-3 
Leuce, island, 92 
Leuctia, battle of, 593-6 
Lichas, 491 

Lilybaeiim, 297, 652, 664 
Lipaia, 297 

Liturgies at Athens, 350-2 
Locnans (Epicnemidian), 61, 697 

700 

Lociians (Epizephyuan), 103, 145, 659, 
660, 673 

Locnans (Opuntian), 61, 358, 542, 604, 
694 sqq 

Locnans (Ozolian), 61, 423, 604, 695, 
697 See Amphissa 
Loens, 6r 
Logographers, 79 

Lot, use of, in appointments, 1S5, 349 
Lucanians, the, 659, 679, 680 
Luiistan, 817 
Lycaonia, 518 

Lycians, 9 ; invade Egypt, 45 , under 
Hittitcs, 46 , tiade of, 48 , bai Gieek 
expansion, 71, 87 , join Athenian 
alliance, 337 , unclei^ Cauan tyrants, 
689 

Lycomedes, 599, 609, 611, 612 
Lycophion, son of Penandei, 154 
Lycophron of Pheiae, 698, 699 
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Lycophron, sophibt, on sLueiy, 582 
Lycu^gus, Athenian, leader of the 
Plain, t88 

Lycurgus, god (Spartan lawgiver), 135 
Lycuigus, oiatoi, 744, 746, 823^825-6, 
82b\ '* 

Lydia, caily Instoiy of, no ujtj , 
LOinaj^ ot, 113 , wai with Media, 
222 , under Cioesus, 223 sqq, , sub- 
mits to Alexander, 752 
Lygdamis, 194, 233 
Lyncestians, 683 
Lyppeiiis, 687 

Lyie, m Ciete, 52^; Tcipandei’a, 130 
Lysandet, navaich" 499, 500 ; secretary 
of naval ch, 502 , influence with 
Cyrus, ih , victory, 503 , blockades 
Piraeus and 1 educes Athens, 504-5 , 
institutes Thirty, 506 , at Eleusis, 
512 , establishes Spartan empiie, 
515 , recalled, 516 , worshipped, tb , 
re violation ary schemes of, 533 , sup- 
ports Agesilaus, 534 , at the Plelles- 
pont, 536 , death, 541 
Lysias, 508, 560 
Lysicles, general, 729 
Lyttus, 137 

Macedonia, 56 ; survival of royalty m, 
71 ; Persian conquest of, 240 , hostile 
to Athens, 343 , relations with Athens 
in latter part of 5th cent , 445 , 
appeals to Sparta, 445-6 ; m 4th 
cent., 557-8, 613 sqq. , political state 
of, 683-4 , under Archclaus, 684 ; 
under Philip, 685 sqq, ; feelings of 
Giceks towards, 731 
Maeonia, no 

Magna Graecia, 105 659-60, 662, 679- 
80 

Magnes, 385 | 

Magnesia on Hermus, 65, 335 
Magnesia on Maeander, 68, in, 112, 
549 

Magnates , 68 
Mago, 657, 663, 673 
Malchiis, 297 
Malli, 801, 810-1 
Maniercus, 678 
Mnndonia, battle of, 679 
Mancirt?cles, 238 
Mama, 531 

Mantinea, 202 ; synoecism of, 327 ; 
alliance with Argos, 458 ; and Athens, 
460; battle of {418 BC.), 461; 
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biokcn up, 555 , lebuilt, 598-9 
secedes fiom Aicadun League, 621 
u/q , cavalry battle at, 623-4 1 battle 
of (362 B c ). 624-5 
Maps, eaily, 236 
Maiacanda, 791, 793, 794 
Alaiathon, 163 , plain of, 250 , battle 
of, 252 sqq, 

Mardonius, 248, 266, 284, 286 sqq. ; 

death, 294 
Maieotis, 772 
Masistius, 291 
Massaga, 801 
Massagetae, 232 
Massalia, 298 

Mausolus (Maussollos), 689-93 
Maraces, 772 
Mazaeiis, 774, 778, 779 
Mazarus, R , 663 
Mccyberna, 455 
IMedea, 82 

Media, rise and power of, 221-3 ; fall 
of, 225-6 ; conquered by Alexandert 

783 

Medi?nmis, value of, 13 1 
Medtsm, origin of word, 226 
Medius, 820 
Medma, 104 

Medon, and Medontids, 169-70 
Megabates, 242-3 
Megabazus, 240 
Megabyziis, 357, 360 
Megacles, archon (632-1 B.c. ), 179 
Megacles, son-m-law’ of Cleisthenes of 
Sicyon, 156-7, 188, 193-4, 262 
Megacles, son of Hippociates, 210, 262 
Megalopolis, 599 sqq., 621, 699, 708, 
716, 733 ; battle of, 823 
Megara, 63 ; colonies of, 90, 100 ; 
tyranny at, 155-6, 178 , w^ar with 
Athens, 190-1 , Megariansat Plataea, 
291 ; held by Athens, 353 ,* Long 
Walls of, lb. ; revolt of, from Athens, 
362 , Athenian decree against, 394 , 
Athenian attacks on, 440-1 ; revolu- 
tion in, 441 ; allied with Athens, 719 
Megaia, Hyblaean, 100, 300, 671 
Meidias of Athens, 707 
Meidias of Scepsis, 531 
Mekran, 813 

Melanthus, hither of Codrus, 168 

Meleager, ^7 

Meliceites. 78 

Melissa, 153-4 

Melkart, 78 
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7, I'J, Ox , Athenian conquest 
c>f, 462-3 

Memnouot Rhodes, 750, 751, 754< 755 

Metuphis, 355, 357. 74S. 772, 774 

Menaenuin, 309 

Menandei, geneuil, 749 

IMende, 452 

Menechrlas, 609, 618 

Mcnelaan stioiighold at Spaita, 35 

Men elans, Haiboui of, 628 

IMtnicUus, long, 35, 44, 49 

Menidas, 776-7 

Mellon, 518, 524 

I^reicenaiies, Greek, in Kg\ pt, 45. . 

Thiacian 10 Gieece, 486 , in Peisia, 

51^7 590. ^40. ^45 

Jvleimnadae, iii 
^Meinptah, 12, 45 
Mesembna, 92 

Messana, 99, 298, 470, 642 ; captuied 
by Himilco, 652, 658, 678 
Messapians, 102, 105, 679, 680 
T^Iessene, 127 

Messene, new , foundation of, 605, 699 
^vfessenia, 80 , the land, 125 ; conquered 
by Sparta, 127 jyy , revolt of, 344 
(Third Messenian Wai 1 , Messenians 
at Naupactus, 345 ; Alessenians with 
Athenians at Pylos, 437-S , lestora- 
tion of, m Messenia, 605 sq , at 
Messana, 658, 699, 733 
Itletapioi , see Ivlessapians 
■Metapontion, 105 
IMethone (Argolic), 438 
Methone (\[essenian), 403 
Methone (Pierian), 93, 445. 455* ^^7. 
698 

Methymna, 148, 4x3, 417. 50°. 565 
Metics, at Athens, 332 
Midas, 110 

Miletus, 48, 68 ; bade of, 90 , colonics 
of, 90, 92 ; Lydians attack, 1 1 1 . 
coins of, 1 14, bade of, ib. , colony 
of, in Egypt, IIS ; tyranny m, 147, 
151, 196 ; lelations to Lydia, 223, 
242 , Persian siege of, 245-7 ; dispute 
with Sanios, 383 , revolt against 
Athens, 487 ; treaty of (between 
Spaita and Peisia), 487, 530 , taken 
by Alexandei, 753, 795 
Milon, a Pythagoiean, 318 ^ 

Ivliltiades, elder, acquiies the Chersonese, 
X96-7 

AUlUades, younger, 239, 241, 247, 249, 
z$QsqlJ,^ 257-8 


Mimiiermus, ilt 

Mindatus, 496, 497 ^ 

Mines, in Tin ace, 381. See Lannon , 
1171 d Siphnos 

Mino4^ 20, 40, 96, 440-1 
Jslinos, 19, 20, 40, 44, 93 
Minotam, 19 

Minyae, 37, at Thera, 116 
Mnasippus, 569-70 
Mnesicles, 374 
Mnoitae, 137 
Molossia, 33S »*> 

Money, Cietan, 19 ; at Sparta, 134 , 

I at Athens, 178 See Courage 
j klorgantina, 96, 656 
Mothones, 131 
Motya, 102, 648 sqq 
Motyca, 96 

MunychiJ, 163, 205, battle at, 511 
Mycale, battle of, 297 
Mycalessus, 486 

Mycenae, 21 sqq , 42-3 , 50, 51 ; burn- 
ing of, 62 ; 272, 289, 345, 352 
"Mycenaean," conventional meaning 
of, 21 

Myconus, 415 
Mylae, 99, 658 
IMylasa, 68g, 754 
Myndus, 70, 754 
Myremus, 242 
Mynandrus, 520, 757 
Myiomdes, sbategos, 353, 357 
ISIyrsilus, 148 

Mysteiies, 312 sqq ,491, 500 
Mytilene, 147-8, 196, 243, levolt 

against Athens, 413 sqq , cleiuchies 
in, 417 ; revolt of, 487 , Conon block- 
aded at, 500 , 301ns Second Athenian 
League, 565 ; besieged by Memnoii, 
755 

My us, 68 


Nabaizanes, 787 
Nabopola&sar, 221 
Naples, 94 
Naucra) iae, 177 

Naucratis, 115 , becomes a city, 232 
Naupactus, 61, occupied by Athens, 
345. 353. 358 , Messenians ^ 345. 
408, 418 ; Demosthenes at, 423-4, 
540 ; Philip's designs on, 719 , Philq 
takes, 728 
Naiiplia, 177 
Nausinicus, aichon, 564 
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Navigation, 109 

Naxos? 98 , tyiaiuiy at, 194, 196 , 

* attack ot Anstagoias on, 242 , Teibian 
caiitmli oi, 248 , levolt fioin jA|hens, 
337^^ ^ dleruchy in, 365, battle of 
(376 B c ), 568 

Naxos (>Hiri]iaii), 98, 464, 468, 646 , 
Naxians, 652, 674 
Neapolis, 94 

Neaichus, 810, 833, 814, 819, 820 
Nebucadiiezai, 221-2 ^ 

Necho, 115, *152 
Nektaticbos It , 628, 74S 
Neleids, 81, 169 * 

Nelcus, 81 

Nemea, 460, 342, 624 

Neniean games, t6o 

Neodamodes, 131 ^ 

Neon, 675 

Neon (in Phocis), 697 
Nestor, cup of, 50 ; 82 
Nicaea (at Theimopylae), 727 
Nicaea, in Afghanistan, 798 
Nicaea, in India, 807 
Nicanor, 749, 828, 833 
Niceiatns, 452, 508 * 

Nicias, character of, 425-6, 467, 478 ;• 
opponent of Cleon, 434'-S > wins 
Methone and Cytheia, 438 , negoti- 
ates i^eace, 450, in Thrace, 452; 
Peace of, 455 , opposition to, 459 
in Thrace, 462 ; opposes Sicilian ex-^ 
pedition, 466 ; appointed general, 
466-7 , in Sicily, 468 jyy. 

Nicocles, 557 
Nicocieon, 557 
Nicodiomus, 260 
Nicostratus, 419, 460 
Nile, in Klyceiiaean art, 40 
Nisa (Megaia), 62 

Nisaea, 63, 191, 353, 362, 440-T, 455,, 
498 

Nisyros, 77 

Nobles, nobility, in Homeric age, 55 ; 
74-5 

Nomothetcs, at Athens, 496, 413 
Notion, battle of, 500 
Nypsms, 670-1 
Nysa, 80 r 
NysaiKlS', 666, 672 

Oaios, river, 239 
Obsidian, 10, 3$ 

Odessus, 92 
Odysseus, 38, 89 ^ 


53, 69, 70, 89 
Oeueiis, 58 

Oeniadae, 358, 419, 425, 828 
Oenoe, 403, 496 
Oenoniaiis, 58 
Oenophyla, battle of, 357 
Olbia, 92 ^ . 

Olpae, 424 

Oljmpia, 58, 140, 305, 345 ; temple 
and statue of Zeus at, 375 , victoty 
of Paeonius at, 438-9 , Goigias at, 
499, 528 , Isocrates at, 556 , Lysias 
at, 560 

Olympian games, 140-2 ; festival of 
428 B c , 413 , of 384 B c., 560 , of 
^364 B c. , 620 ly. 

'<3lympias, 688, 735, 740, 817 
j-,01ynthiis, 284, 393, 445 , leader of 
Chalcidinn League, 558, 560 ; in 
Peloponnesian League, 566, 617; 

alliance with Philip, 687 , alliance 
with Athens, 706 , 1 educed by Philip, 

. 707 

/Omphis, 800 
Opchestus, 744 A 
“‘dnomaentus, 204, 317 
'‘Onomarchus of Elatea, 697-9 
Opis, 816 A 
Opus, 61 X 

Oiacles, 88, 157, 161, 317, 407, 450 
i-’Oechomenus (Aicadian), 139, 609 
^Orchomenus (Boeotian), 37-8, 60 ; 

adheres to Boeotian League, r6i ; 
in Calauiian League, 177 ; Lacedae- 
monian gairison in, 567 , destruction 
of, 618, 697 ; restoied, 732 
Oieus, 362, 495, 706, 721 
Orgeones^ 171 
Oiitae, 813 
•pineae, 327 

Oiopus, 151 , annexed to Boeolia, 161 ; 
won by Athens, 218, 495, lecoveied 
by Athens, 568 ; seized by Thebes, 
61 1, 710, 71 1 ; lestoied to Athens, 
733 

Oiphic religion, 312, 316-8 
^Orthagoras, 155 
Oitygia, 

Ostracism, 261-2, 334, 462 
Osif'aka, 334 ‘ 

i;0thryades, ^03 
.dtys, 538 
Oxyartes, 796 
(jxydraces, 811 
Ox>lus, So 
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Pachcs, 414^/7^7 
I’aclnmis, 669 

Paconmiis, 48, 240, 683, 685, 687 
raeonius, 438 
Pcigae, 362 
Pagasae, 39, 59, 69S 
Pagondas, 443 
Paintings, hibtoiical, 375 
Palaces, Cietan and M3'cenaean, coin- 
paicd, 25 
Paleis, 289 
Palestine, 20, 771 
Palica, 309 
Pallacopas canal, 819 
Pallas, giant, 163 
Pallene, in Attica, 194 
Panimcnes, 697 

Pamphyha, Greek settlement of, 71, 
337. 7SS 

Pan, at Athens, 254 
Panacton, 455, 456 
Pandoia, 79 
Pandosia, 103 
Pangaeus, Mt., 686, 687 
PanheUeneSy early instances of name, 
160 ; growth of Panhellenism, 160-1 
Panionion, 230-1 

Panormns, 102 , coinage of, 634, 635 

Paiiormus (m Achaea), 418 

Panticapaeum, 92, 381 

Paphos, 73 

Paraetacene, 783 

Paiaetacene (Sogdian), 796 

Pai acton mm, 773 

Parion, 92 

Paimenides, 320 

Parraenio, 687, 710, 734, 750, 75X, 
768, 775, 77S, 780, 7S3, 787, 788 
Paiopamsus, 789 
Paros, 20j 257 
Paithenme, 104 

Parysalis, dauglitei of Ochus, 815 
Parysatis, queen -mother, 517, 533, 537 
Pasargadae, 782, 814 
Pasion, 572, 586 
Patala, 812 

Pausanias, insurgent in kfacedoma, 614 
Pausanias, murderer of Philip If., 735 
Pausanias, Spartan king, 512-3, 540-2 
Pausanias, Spartan regent, 289, 291 
^77.. 324 iyy., 334 
Peithias of Corcyra, 419 
Peithon, son of Agenor, 812 
Pelargihoriy Pelargic wall, at Athens, 37, 
164 


Pclasgians, 37 , Pelasgian tubes in the 
Tioad, 48 , views as to then ladb, 59 
16;^ 

Pelassfotis, 59 
Pehas,^ 81 

Pehon, foit in Illyna, 742 
Pella, 558, 684 686 
Pellene, 605, 609, 823 
Pelopidas, 561-2, 566, 567, 593, 610-1, 
614, 615, 619 
Pelopids o( Mycenae, 44 
Peloponnesian ^League, 203 ; Athens 
joins, 208 ; lemodelling of,^ m 4tli 
cent., 566 

Peloponnesus, name, 58-9 
Pelops, 44, 58, 82, 83 
Peltae, 518 
Pelusium, 772 
Penesfae, 59 
Peniacosioinedimniy 175 
Pentatblus, 297 
Penteconteis, log, no 
Penthesilea, 82 
Pepaietlius, 681 

Perdiccasl., king, 392, 445-6, 452, 684 
Perdiccas II,, son of Amyntas, 6159 
617, 684 

Peidiccas, general of Alexander, 748 
Peige, 755 

Penander, 150, 151 sqg , 160 ^ 

Pericles, statesman, use of, 343, 344 ; 
chaiacter, 346-7 , demociatic mea- 
suies, 349 sqq ; expedition to Corin- 
thian Gulf, 359 , reconciliation with 
Cimon, 359 ; reduces Euboea, 362-3 ; 
impenalist policy of, 364 sgq^ , 
cleiuchies established by, 365 ry. ; 
suggests a Panhellemc congress, 366 , 
lestores temples of Attica, 367 s,gq.y 
opposition to, 373 ; improvements m 
Piiaeus, 377 , sends colonies to Italy, 
379-80 ; visits the Euxine, 381 ; poli- 
tical position, 382 1 reduces Samos, 
383-4 , places restrictions on comedy, 
384 ; intimacy With Protagoras, 387 ; 
his Meganan decree, 394, 396 , ad- 
miration of Thucydides for, 399 ; his 
policy compared to that of Themis- 
tocles, 400 ; hiS strategy of exhaus- 
tion, 400-1, 403 ; leserve fund!*^o4 , 
funeral oration, 404 ; his ideal of 
Athens, 404-6, and 574, 583 ; expedi- 
tion to Epidaurus, 408 ; deposed fi oin 
strategia and condemned, 408-9 ; 
death, 409 
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Peiicics, the youngei, 409, 50T 
Peiuitbus, 240, 340, 72 1, 743 
Perioeii, l^atonian, subjects of Spatta, 
T20, 1^125, 132 
PeU'^oloi, 440 
Peirhiiebi, 59 
Peiseph<Dne, 313 
Peisepolis, 780-2 

Peisia, use of, 226; peoples of empire 
of, descnbed, 268 , relations to Cai- 
thage, 301 , relations with Greece m 
412 13 c and follo'ivi ug yeais, 487 
sqq, ; state of, m 4th cent , 748 , 
Macedonian cosiqiiest of, 747 sqq 
Peisians, chaiactci of, 226, 230 
Persis, Alexanders conquest of, 780 
Petthaloi, 59 
Peucestas, 810, 819, 821 
Phaestns, 137 

Phalaeciis, 700, 709, 712 ' 

Phalauthus, T04 ! 

Phalanx, ^Macedonian, 688 819-20 ' 

Phalaiis, 297 ! 

Phanagoi la, 92 ' 

Phanes of Halicarnassus, 113 
Pharax, 533 , 

Pharnabanis, 487, 496, 498-9, 516, 
527, 531-3. 537-9. 545. 550-2 
Pharos, in Hadiiatic, 661 
Pharsalus, 591 
PhasSis, 340, 755 
Phasis, towm, 92, 527 
Phayllus, 698, 700 
Pheidias ; set Phidias 
Pheidippides , see Phihppides 
Pheidon, 140, 142 

Pherae, 59 591 , see Jason and Alex- 

ander, 697, 699, 71 1 
Phidias, 369, 375, 409 
PhidiHa, 132 
Phigaha, 375 

Philip IT, of Macedon, 6x4 , guardian 
of Amyntas, 684 , successes against 
Illyrians, 685, 687 , gams Amphi- 
polis, 686 ; Pydna, Potidaea, 687 , 
his mines, 686 ; his mihtaiy leforms, 
688 ; opposes Phocians, 698-9 , m 
Thrace, 701-2 ; extent of his pow^ei 
m 352 B.c,,^o2 , Hellenism, 702-3 , 
(^1 acterlsed by Demosthenes, 705, 
720 ; reduction of Chalcidice and 
Olynthiis, 706-7 ; invited to inteivene 
in Phocis, 708 ; receives embassies 
from Athens, 709 - 10 ; concludes 
peace* wuth Athens, 710-1 ; 1 educes 


Cersobleptes, 710 ; passes Thcimo-* 
pylae, 712 , ciushes the Phocians, 

, piesides at P3thian games, 713 , 
attitude of Isociates to, 714 , becomes 
aichon of Thessaly, 715 ; sends le- 
monstiances to Athens on her un- 
fuendhness, 717, pays supporteis m 
Athens, 718-9 ; influence in Euboea, 
720 ; actiMty in Epirus and western 
Gieece, 719-20, expedition toThmee 
(342-1 K c.), 720 , besieges Pcimthiis, 
721 , and Byzantium, jb ; feelings 
tow aids Athens, 723, 732 , called m 
by Amphictions (33S n c ), 726 , cam- 
paign of Chaeionca, 728 sqg., settle- 
ment of Greece, 732 sqq ; designs 
against Persia, 734, domestic tioubles, 
734-5 , muidei of, 735 , his work, 
735 

Philip, physician, 756 

Philip, son of Machatas, 802, 811-2 

Philippi, 686 

Phihppides (viilg. Pheidippides), 250 
Phihppopolis, 720 
Philippus, Theban polcmarch, 561 
Philistines, 20, 77 
Phihstus, 661, 668, 670 
Philocrates, Peace of, 710-1, impeached, 
718 

Philomelus, 695-7 

Philosophy, in Ionia, 319 sqq., 385-8 
Philotas, 749, 78 S 
Philoxenus, 779, 829 
Phlms, 62, 460, 560, aids Spaita 
against Thebes, 604 , neutral, 61 1 , 
member of quintuple alliance, 623 
Phocaea, 67-8, 231 , Phocaeaiis, 298 
Phocians, 42, 57-8 , attack Doris, 

356 ; allies of Athens, 357 , seize 
Delphi, 361 , secede from Athens, 
td ; oligarchies in, ib . , quarrel with 
Loens, 540, 542 ; alliance with 

Thebes, 604 , power in 4th cent, , 694 
sqq ; seize Delphi, 695 , position and 
policy, 700-1; height of then supie- 
macy, 698 ; decline, 709 , Athenian 
policy conceinmg, m negotiations 
with Philip, 710-1 , reduced by 
Philip, and sentenced by zVnphictions, 
712-3 

Phocion, 707 ; character, 716, 71S ; De- 
mosthenes on, 736 ; pro-Macedonun 
policy, 746 ; influence in the time of 
Alexander, 823, 824, 830, 832 
Phocis, 61 
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Fhoebidcis, 559. 567 
PhoeuicKLiis, 7b ^qq , in Spain, 96 , in 
Sicih, 98, 102, m Afiica, 98, 763 

PhoenikfcJS, oiiqiiial meaning of, 40, 
77 

Phoena, 40 
Pholoe, 529, 620 
Phormio, 408, 4x8-9 
PJuvos, 32S , as,scssment and lists of, 
340, 361 ; laised, 429 
Phiaoites, 221 

Phiitra, phnihia, 54 , at Athens, 170 
Phiygia, Hellespontine, 752 
X^hiygians, 44 , migration of, 47 , undei 
ISIidas, no, in , 755-6 
Phiynichus, olignich, 490, 495 
Phrynichus, tiagediaii, 247, 285 
Phthia, 45, 59 
Phthiotis, 59 
Phye, 193 
Phylakopi, 10 
Phylarchs, 333 
Phyle, foit, 509, 51 1 
Phyk, tube, 54 
Phylhdas, 561-2 
Phyton, 660 

Pindar, 294, 295, 305, 307 
Piiacy, 57 
Puaeon, 547 

Piiaeus and its haiboms, 263, 331 sq , 
377. 495' 505 ; ^^’zed by Thrasy- 
bulus, 511, 513 ; raid on, 549 
Pisa, 58, 128, 140, 624 
Pisander, oligarch, 490, 491 
Pisander, Spat tan admit al, 539 
Pisidia, 517, 755 

Pisistiatus, leadei in Klegaiian war, 
19 1 , t}ranny of, 192-202 , deatli of, 
204 ; wives and sons of, 193-4 
Pitane, 750 
Pittauts, 148, 196 
Pivodanis, 754 

Plague, at Athens, 407-8 , at Syiacuse, 

654 

Plataea, x6i ; relations with Athens, 
216-7, battle of, 289 sqq, ; Theban 
attack on (431 b c.), 401 sq, ; siege 
and capture of, 409 sqq ; destruction 
of, 412 , lestored, 559 ; inhabitants 
dnven out of, 572 ; iestoied,-732 
Plato, 576, 581, 582, 583, 587; fiistMsit 
to Sicily, 667 , second, 667-8 ; thud, 
669; 833 

PleiBiarchus, king, 289 


Pleistoana\, king, 362, 450, 155 
Pleminyiion, 475 
PI cm on, 57 
Plutaicln tyiant, 706 
Pnytagoias, 5S7t 768 
Pnyx, place of Athenian Ecclesia," 348 
Pole m a) oh iSi’t? Archons ^ 

Poleiuaichus, 508 
Polenton, on Laconian cities, 124 
Polafae, at Athens, 183 
Polity, m special sense, 490, 492, 496, 
5^0. 832 
Pollis, 568 
i Polybiadas, 560 
I Polygnotus, 375 
Polypeicbon, 8 17 
Polyiihenion, 137 
Polyzalus, 300, 305, 306, 307 
Poiphyrion, 163 
Porus, 800, 802-7 
Poius, theyoungei, S07 
Posidonia, 103 

Potidaea, 92, 151, 284 ; levolt fiom 
Athens, 392 , battle of, 393, 404 , 
sunenders to Athens, 408 , joins 
Clialcidian League, 558, 617, taken 
by Philip, 687 
Pottery , see Vases 
PiaesLis, 137 
Piasiae, 37, 177 
Prasias, lake, 381^^ 

Praxitas, 547 
Praxiteles, 585 
Pnapiis, town, 751 

Puces in 6th cent B c., x8o , in 5th 
cent., 378 

Pneue, 68, 223, 383, 549 
Prohili, at Athens, 486, 490, 492 
Pi odes, 80 

Piocles of Epidaurns, 154 
Piodicus, 387 
Prometheus, 79 
Piophthasia, 788 
Piosopitis, 357 
Piotagoras, 387-8 
Prote, island, 433 
Protesilaus, 750 
Piothous, 592 

Pioxenus, guardian of Aiastqtle, 833 
Psammetichus L, 114-5 
Psammetichus II , 115, 152 
Psammetichus of Corinth, 152, 154 
Psyttalea, 280 
Pteleon, 455 

Pteua, 226, See Boghaz-Keui 
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Ptolemy, son of Lagus, 773, 791, 795, 
jqi) 

Ptolemy of Aloius, 614, 615, 617 
Ptuoii.'^Mt , 38 

PLin*:lmiiont, pioblem of justificStion of, 

387' 

Pma, 7^^, 814 
Puteoh, 94 

Pydiia, 93, 6x7, 686, 687 

"Pylae, in Babylonia, 521 

Pylus, 38, 68, 429 sijij , 455, 45S, 498 

Pythagoias, 317-8 ' 

Pythian games, 159, 713. See Delphi 
Pythiou of Megai\i, 362 
Pythius of Celaciuie, 267 
Py\us, X05 

Ragne, 783 

Ramses If and III , 12, 71 
Rationalism, 387-9 

Religion, pie-IIellemc, in Ciete, 19, 
311 sqq , Oiphic, 316 
Republics, rise of, in Gieece, 75 sg, 
Rhaecelus, 394 

Rhegium, 99 , tieaty with Athens, 402, 
464, 467-8, 658-9, 660, 674 
Rhoxles, 39, 70, 488, 539, 565, 690, 
692, 722, 723 

Roach, prehistouc, 42, 109 ; the Royal 
Rc^ad, 236 
Rome, 8 t 8 
Roxane, 796 

Royalty, early Gieek institution, 54 
sijg , decline of, g^sgg , Macedonian, 

683-1 

Sacred Band, Theban, 565, 728-9 , 
Caithaginian, 677 
Sacied Wars, 157, 361 
Sadocas, -^44 
Salaethus, 414, 415 
Salamtnia, the, 469, 571 
Salamis (island), 73, 155 ; conqueied 
by Athens, 190-1 ; decree concerning, 
192 , battle of, 279 $qq, 

Salamis (Cypiian), 72-3, 359, 556-7.768 
Salraacis, 755 
Salmoneiis, 81 
Samaicand; Maiacanda 
Sa^u^s, 6^, 151 , undei Polyciates, 
233-4 1 Pei Sian fleet at, 297 , in the 
Athenian Confederacy, 339 , levoltof, 
3S3-4 ; cenlie of Athenian democracy 
in 41 T 490 sqg ; Lysander 

1 educes, 505 ; Lysandei’s divine 


honoiiis at, 516 ; alliance coins of,* 
553-4 ; captured by Timotheus, 615 , 
clcuichies in, 616 , blockaded by 
Chians, 690, 828, 830, 833 
Saniothiace, 550 
Sane, 448, 455 
San gala, 807 
Sappho, 148 

Saidanapalus, 757. See Assuibanipal 
Saidinia, 231, 245, 298 
Saidis, 227, 229, 235, 244, 267, 552, 
752 

Saigon of Assyna, 219 

Satibar/anes, 787, 78 8, 789 

Satiapies, 235 

Satyius, 509 

Scepsis, 532 

Scheua, 93 

Scidms, 103 

Science, giowth of, in 5th century, 385 
sqg 

Scillus, 528-9 
Scione, 451, 462 
Scolus, 455 
Scopas, 693 

Sculpture, in Ciete, 16 ; chaiactei of, 
m 4th cental y, 585 
Sc)^lax, 800 

Scylletion (Scillace), 103, 662 
Scyllias, 275 
Scyrus, 336, 546 

Scythia, stoiy of Peisian expedition to, 
239 sqg. ; lelations with Thiace, 381, 
723, 741 , Asiatic, 791 
vSegesta, 96, 463, 466, 467, 630-1, 634, 
648, 651 
Setsackike?a, 182 
Seistan, 788-9 
Seleucus, 804 
Selinofi, 100, 677 

Selunis, 100, 303, 309, 466, 630 , 

desti action of, 631 ; leoccnpied, 635, 
663 

Sellasia, 504 
Selh, 88 

Selymbiia, 90, 498 

Sepeia, battle of, 259 

Serfdom, 57, 131, 137 

Sestos. 296, 325, 503, 615, 682 

Seuthes, 528 

Seven \^ise Men, 321 

Ships, 109 

Sibyls, 312 

Sicans, 95, 96, 101-2 

Sicels, 95, 96, 645-6, 656, 657. 675 
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Sitily, prehistoric commerce with the 
Aegean, 2c , colonisation of, 95 jyy , 
etheipiise of Doneiis in, 208 ; m fiist 
lialf of 5th centui y, 298 jy/ , exports 
of, 378 , Athenian idations with, 
463 jyy , Athenian expedition 
against, 466 , stiuggle with 

Carthage, 630 , histoiy of, in 4th 

centniy, 648 
Siemiius, 2S0, 284 

Sicyon, 62 , tyranny of Cleisthenes at, 
155 iyy , Athenian attempt on, 35S, 
546-3, 604, 608 , undei Euphron, 
6ro-i 

Sulori, 76-7, 763-4, 768 
Sidon (on Saiouic gulf), 548 
Sigeum, 196 
SilJ^kion, 116 
feimonidcs, 204, 2S5, 305 
Singe, 455 

Sinope, 90, III, 236, 381, 527 
Siphae, 442 

Siphnos, 20, 206, 755, 762 
Sipontum, 680 
Sms, 105, 119, 379 
Sisyphus, 81 
Sitalces, 444-S 

Slaveiy, 118 ; institution questioned, 
389 ; revolutionary views concerning, 
583 

Smeidis, 234; false, 235 
Smyrna, 223 
“ Social Wai 690-2 
Socialism, 582, 587 
Socrates, 459, 508, 576-81 
Sogdi, III India, Si 2 
Sogdiana, land, 791 sgq. 

Sogdiana, town, 793 
Soil, 757 
Solhon, j.55 

Solon, and his reforms, iSi-8 ; on 
Salamis, 191 ; death, 193 , legend | 
conceining, 227-8 , how legarded by 
oligarchs of later times, 491 
Solus, 102, 656 
Sophists, 386 sqq 

Sophocles, Aniigone of, 389 ; official 
edition of his works,, 826 
Sophocles, general, 421 
Spam, 20 ; Phoenicians m, 96 
Sparta, 35 , founds Taias, 104 ; consti- 
tution of, 120 sqq, , conquest of 
^lehsenia, 125 sqq, ; conquest of 
Tegea and Thyieatis, 202-3; 
motion of Peloponnesian League, ' 


203 , Ionian appeal to, 231 ; attack 
on Samos, 234 , Aiistagoras at, 2*43 ; 
Athenian appeal to, before Maiathou, 
250 , help from, after the baltle,r 254 , 
wai wflh Argos (494 b c ), 259 ; iHa- 
tions with Athens and Aegma'f 258 
i,qq , her activity in Persian war, 
269 sqq , dilatonness, 288 , position 
and policy after Peibuin wars, 322 
sqq , revolt of Helots, 344 , 
Assemblies at, before the Pelo- 
ponnesian waf, 394 , war with 
Athens, 396 sqq ; compacts with 
Persia, 491 sqq. , Iwr supremacy m 
Greece, 514 sqq ; unfitness foi 
empiie, 515 , town threatened by 
Thebans, first time, 604 , second 
time, 633 ; depopulation of, 604 ; 
fined by Amphictiomc League, 604, 
713 ; supports Phocians, 695-6 ; 
attempts against Aicadia and Mes- 
senia, 699 , Philip of IMacedonat, 733 
Spartolus, 455 
Sphacteria, 430 sqq 
Sphodnas, 563 
Spitarnencs, 792, 793 
Spithndatcs, 538 
Stagna, 447, 706. 834 
Statira, eldei, 760 
Statira, younger, 815 
Stesichorus, 31 1 
Sthenelaidas, 394 

S'/rd , at Athens , 215, 261, 333 
Stratocles, 729 
Striithas, 549 

Stiymon, R , Athenian settlements otia 
33^5 

Sumum, 373 ; fortified, 486 
Susa, 236, 779, 815 
Susia, 78 7 

Swords, Mycenaean 38, Achaean 44 
Sybaris, 103, 318, 379 
Sybaiis, New, 379, 679 
Sybota, battle of, 39a 
Syennesis, 518 
Syme, battle of, 488 
Synimonesy at Athens, 566 
Bynoikia, at Athens, 166 
Syracuse, foundation, 99-^00 ; colonies, 
100 , under Gelon, 299 sqq. ; tyjcler 
Hiero, 305 sqq. ; enlaigement of city, 
299, 464, 472 ; seizes Leonlim, 466 ; 
expedition of Athens against, 466 
sqq. , foitification of, 472 ; coins of, 
484 ; democratic reforms, 630 ; 
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Heirnociates attacks, 635 , under 
LAonysms I , 639 ujf(/ , Neapolis, 
645 , undei Dionysius 11. and Dion, 
66^72 , deliveied by Timoleon, 
; new demociacy, 6^ ; coin- 
age, lb 

Tachos, 628-9 
Taenaius, 325, 829 
7 agos, 60, 591, 715 
Tainynae, 707 
Tanagia, battle of, 3^6 
Tanais, uveis, 791 
Tnnais, town, 9s 
Tantalus, 82 
Tapun, 787 

Taias, 104, 129, 237, 679-80 
Tareiituni , see Taras 
'I'arshish, 96 
Tarsus, 519, 756, 815 
Taulantines, 742 

Tauromenion (Taormina), 652, 656, 
657, 674 
Taviarchs, 333 
Taxila, 800, 802 
“Tearless battle,” 610 
Tegea, war with Spaita, 202-3 ! 
Tegeates at Plataea, 291, 294 , 

lefuge of Spaitan kings, 326, 542 ; 
alliance with Argos, 327 , defeated 
by Sparta, tb , 461, 599 ; joins 
Arcadian League, 602 , anti-Spartan, 
621 , Epaminondas at, 623 , tern- 
toiy of, inci eased, 733 
Tegyra, 567 
Telechdes, 674 

Teieutias, 547, 549, 559-60, 681 

Tclys, 318 

Temcnus, 62, 80 

Temesa, 103 

1'empe, 272, 739 

I'emple building, 152 

Tenea, 42 

Teriedos, 413, 755 

^enos, 151 

Teos, 67-8, 231, 487 

Teies, 365, 381 

Teullus, 298, 300-1 

Teiiria, 103,^^679, 680 

'Je^meia, 70 

Tei pander, 130 

Tetrakomoi, 163 

Tetiapolis, Maratlioman, 163, 166 
Thales, 222, 230 
Tiiapsacus, 774, 819 


Thapsus (Sicilian), 472, 474 
That?!, 784 
Tha'tgeha, 17 1 

Thasos, colonisation of, 119 , Persian 
conquest of, 248 , levolt from Athens, 
338. 498, 550, 686 
Theagenes, Theban, 728 
Theagenes, tyiant, 154, 178 
Thebes (Boeotian), 60, 77 , legends of, 

81, conduct in Peisian v.ai, 277, 
289-90 ; Theban attack on Plataea, 
401 , position m Boeotian Confederacy, 
4^2, 552, 573 , seized by Spartans, 
559 i regains freedom, 561 sq , al- 
liance with Athens, 563-5 , sacied 
Lochos, 566 , hegemony of, 597 
sqq , invohed in Sacred War, 696 
\qq , incites Philip, 708 , paity m 
Athens favourable to, 709, 7x1 , suc- 
cessful pohc\ of, 716, alliance with 
Athens, 727-8 , tieatment of, by 
Philip, 732, 738 , siege and destiuc- 
tion of, 744-6 

Thebes (Egyptian), 38, 39 
Themtstes^ 56 

Themistocies, at Marathon, 253, 262 ; 
his statesmanship, 263-4, Aite- 
mismm, 275 ; befoie Salarnis, 278- 

82, after Salamis, 28.^-5, 326 , liis 
political position, 329 ; foi tides 
Athens, 330 sq, , and Piiaeus, 331 
sq, , ostiacism of, 334 ; flight, 335 ; 
death, ib 

Theognis of Megara, 151, 154-5 
Theopompus, 736 

at Athens, 587-8, 703, 722 
Theia, prehistoiic remains in, 35; 

Doiians m, 61 ; 116 
Theiamenes, 490, 493, 495* 49^ 
Therma, 269 

Thermae (Sicilian), 636, 663 
Thermopylae, 272, 69S, 699, 712, 739, 
831 

Tlieion, 298, 300, 301, 304, 308 
Thersander, 290 
Thersites, 75 

Theseus, and Amazons, 84 , union of 
Attica ascribed to, 166 , on vases, 
201 , bones of, 336 
Thesmofheiae, 176 
Thespians, 276 
; Thessalians, 59 
Thessaliotis, 59 

Thessalus {see Hegesistratus), 204 
Thessalus, son of Cmion, 469 
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Ttiessaly, piehistoiic lemams in, 39 , 
kickw aid civilisation of, , Aclifcan 

settlonicnts in, ^4-5 , emigiatioa 
fiorn, 64, Thc-ssaliau conquest of, 
59 ; language of, 59, 129, 266 , in 
Persian wai, 270-2 , b pat tan expedi- 
tion to, 32G , uiidei Jason, 591 , pait 
of, undei Macedonia, 613 , TeinuL 
of, 613 , League, ib. , Theban expe- 
ditions to, 6 1 3-8 , dependent on 
Boeotia, 618 , alliance Mith Athens, 
682 *, Phocuin pouei m, 697-8 , 
passes undei -Maecdon, 699 , Philip 
in, 71 T ; he becomes at chon of, 715 , 
tehiiti.hit\ ot, 716 , le volts against 
Alexander, 739, levoltb after his 
dexth, 831 

Thetes, Attic, T76 , under Solon, 183, 349 
Thibion, 531, 549 
Thoricus, 37 
Thotlunes HI , 27, 38 
Thrace, Persian conquest of, 238 sqq ; 
kingdom of Teies, 381 , of Sitalces, 
444-5 , ^^acedonlan conquests m, 
710, 720, 723 , Alexander’s cam- 
paign m, 74T-2 

Thras^'biilus, Athenian leader, 494, 496, 
497> 509» 5^2-13, 550, 588 
Thiasybultis, brother of liiero, 300, 308 
Thrasybulus, tyiaiU of Miletus, 147, 151 
Thrasydaeus, 304, 308 
Thras}llus, Aigne general, 460 
Thiasyllus, Athenian, 494, 496, 501 
Thiasymelidas, 432 
Tin onion, 61, 404, 697 
Thucydides, histoiian, 324, 329,395; 
contrast uitli Herodotus, 397, 
Peiiciean sympathies, 399, 403, 404 , 
account of plague, 407 , instance of 
partiality C), 408 , on the lexolu- 
tionary spurt, 420-1 ; on Nicias, 
426 , on Cleon, 435-6 ; general m 
Thiace, 447 ; banished, 448 , on 
Athenian leductiori of Melos, 463 , 
desciiptive passages cited, 480, 481 , 
on the 1 evolution of the Four 
Hundred, 493 ; 011 Antiphon, 490 , 
494 ; recall of, 505 
Thucydides, statesman, 364, 373-4 
Thiirii, 380, 464, 659, 6S0 
Thymochares, 495 
Thymoetadae, 169 
Thynians (Bithymians), 11 1 
Thtieatis, 203, 40 ^ 

Ti, or Taia, Egyptian queen, 40, 42 


Timaichus, 716-7 
Imio, 258 

: Timociatcs of Rhodes, 540 
I Timoleoij, 673 sqq 
I Timonassd, 193 

Timotheus, 568 sqq , 571-2, 590, 616, 
617-8, 690-1 
Tiiibazus, 549, 557 

Tiiyns, pre-Ktyceiiaean' settlement at, 
21 ; foitiess of, 21 , palace of, 23 , 
painting at, 25j, 37 , kings of, 43 ; 
destruction of, 62, 144, 289, 327 
Tissapheines, 487, 490 - t, 497, 499, 
517. 521, 524-5, 530-3. 537 
Tithiaustes, 537, 540 
Tolmides, 358, 361 
Tombs, piehistonc, 25-7, 37 
Toioue, 448, 455, 617 
Tiagedy, origins of, 201 
Tiapezus, 90, 526 
Tieuans, iii 
Tiiballi, 723, 741 
Tribes, Greek, 54 
Tneiaichy, 332, 350 
Triohoton^ 429 

TiiphyUa, 528, 6og, 610, 620 
Tnptolemus, 313 

Trii ernes, invention of, 109 , crews of 
Athenian, 332 
Trmnuli, 71 
Troad, the, 531 
Tioezen, 103, 177, 357, 358 
Trojan w ai , 47 ujq , 69-70 
Tiophonius, oracle of, 88 
Troy (Hissarlik) 1st and 2nd cities, 10 ; 
31 d and 4th settlements, 46 , 5th city, 
47, 49 , 6th city (Piuim’s), 47 , fall of, 
49 , souice of wealth, 48 , subjects of, 
zb. , tiaditional date of fall, 49, 83; 
Alexandei the Great at, 750 
Tursha, the, 45 
Tyndaris, 658, 662 
Tyr aunts and tyrants, 146 sqq. 

Tyie, 77, 763-6 , siege of, 767 ’^qq, 
Tyiiheinans, 45 
Tyitaeus, 127, 128-9, ^35 

Utica, ^98^ 

Uxians, 779 

Vaphio {Ba^eiov], cups of, 37. See 
Amyclae 

Vases, Cretan, 12, 18 ; Mycenaean, 33- 
5 ; m Egypt, 39-40 ; Dipylon, 174 ; 
Attic of 6th aud 5th centui ies, 201 
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ViiAC, cullivtition of, 53 

eaily Aegean, 9, 19, 52, 
alphdbefic, lutioduced, 78 

Xcijit^jpus, 262, 271, 296, 3|9. 334 
XenHj^ancs, 237, 319 
Xenophon, Anabasis, 517, 522 , leads 
the ’S^n Thousand, 524 sqq , letire- 
ment, 52S-9 , at Coronea, 544 , 
c! iticises Spaita, 561, adrnnatioii for 
Spaita, 581 , on Leuctia, 596 , De 
Vectigalihus^ 826 % 

Xenophon, Pseudo-, 'AOrjpaiwii lloXi- 
rela, 427 


Xei\es, 265 sqq , 335 
Xuthub, So 

Zab, riveis, 524 

Zacynthus, 432, 553, 569, 669, 672 

Zadiacaita, 787 

Zaleucus, 145, 3S0 

Zancle, 99 

Zaiiaspa, 793 

Zenis, 531 

Zeiigiiac, 176, 3-19 

Zeus, 9, 19, 58 , Xcinc^s, 57 , Lace- 
daemon, 122 , Uianios, lb 
Zoioastei, 221 
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